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THE  COMMONWEALTH- 


CyROMWELL,  who  had  Secretly  solicited  and  contrived  riciAQ  -i 
the  king's  death,  now  began  to  feel  wishes  to  which  he 
had  been  hitherto  a  stranger.  His  prospects  widening  as  he  rose, 
his  first  principles  of  liberty  were  all  lost  in  the  unbounded  stretch 
of  power  that  lay  before  him.  When  the  peers  met  on  the  day 
appointed  in  their  adjournment,  they  entered  upon  business,  and 
sent  down  some  votes  to  the  commons,  of  which  the  latter  deign- 
ed not  to  take  the  least  notice.  In  a  few  days  after,  the  com- 
mons voted  that  the  house  of  lords,  being  useless  and  dangerous, 
should  be  abolished.  They  voted  it  high-treason  to  acknowledge 
Charles  Stuart,  son  of  the  late  king,  as  successor  to  the  throne. 
A  great  seal  was  made,  on  one  side  of  which  were  engraven  the 
arms  of  England  and  Ireland,  with  this  inscription  :  "  The  great 
seal  of  England."  On  the  reverse  was  represented  the  house  of 
commons  sitting,  with  this  motto :  "  In  the  first  year  of  freedom,  by 
God's  blessing  restored,  1648."  The  forms  of  all  public  business 
were  changed  from  the  king's  name  to  that  of  the  keepers  of  the 
liberties  of  England. 

The  triumphant  party  now  proceeded  to  try  those  gallant  men, 
whose  attachment  to  their  late  sovereign  had  been  the  most  re- 
markable. The  duke  of  Hamilton  and  lord  Capel  were  condemn- 
ed and  executed ;  the  earl  of  Holland  lost  his  life  by  a  like  sen- 
tence ;  the  earl  of  Norwich  and  sir  John  Owen  were  condemnedy 
but  afterwards  pardoned  by  the  commons. 

The  Scots,  who  had  in  the  beginning  shown  themselves   so 
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averse  to  the  rojal  family,  having  by  a  long  train  of  success  to- 
tally suppressed  all  insurrections  in  its  favour,  now  began  to  re- 
lent from  their  various  persecutions.  Their  loyalty  began  to  re- 
turn; and  the  insolence  of  the  independents,  with  their  victories, 
served  to  inflame  them  still  more.  The  execution  of  their  favour- 
ite duke  Hamilton  also,  who  was  put  to  death  not  only  in  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  war,  but  of  nations,  was  no  small  vexation  ;  they 
therefore  determined  to  acknowledge  prince  Charles  for  their 
king.  But  their  love  of  liberty  was  still  predominant,  and  seem- 
ed to  combat  with  their  manifold  resentments.  At  the  same  tim& 
that  they  resolved  upon  raising  him  to  the  throne,  they  abridged 
his  power  with  every  limitation  which  they  had  attempted  to  im- 
pose on  their  late  sovereign. 

Charles,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  having  passed  some  time 
at  Paris,  and  finding  no  prospect  of  assistance  from  that  quarter, 
was  glad  to  accept  of  any  conditions.  He  possessed  neither  the 
virtues  nor  the  constancy  of  his  father  ;  and  being  attached  to  no 
religion  as  yet,  he  agreed  to  all  their  proposals,  being  satisfied 
with  even  the  formalities  of  royalty.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while 
the  Scots  were  thus  inviting  their  king  over,  they  were,  neverthe- 
less, cruelly  punishing  those  who  had  adhered  to  his  cause.  Among 
others,  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  one  of  the  bravest,  politest,  and 
most  finished  characters  of  that  age,  was  taken  prisoner,  as  he  en- 
deavoured to  raise  the  Highlanders  in  the  royal  cause ;  and  being 
brought  to  Edinburgh,  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  thirty  feet  high, 
then  quartered,  and  his  limbs  stuck  up  in  the  principal  towns  of 
the  kingdom.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  severity  to  his  fol- 
lowers, Charles  ventured  into  Scotland,  and  had  the  mortification 
to  enter  the  gate  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  limbs  of  that  faithful 
adherent  were  still  exposed. 

Being  now  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  gloomy  and  austere 
zealots  who  had  been  the  cause  of  his  father's  misfortunes,  he  soon 
found  that  he  had  only  exchanged  exile  for  imprisonment.  He 
was  surrounded  and  incessantly  importuned  by  the  fanatical  clergy, 
who  obtruded  their  religious  instructions,  and  obliged  him  to  listen 
to  long  sermons,  in  which  they  seldom  failed  to  stigmatise  the 
late  king  as  a  tyrant,  to  accuse  his  mother  of  idolatry,  and  him- 
self of  an  untoward  disposition.  Six  sermons  a  day  Avere  his 
usual  allowance ;  and  though  they  laboured  to  ou^go  each  other  ipi 
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absurdity,  yet  he  was  denied  the  small  consolation  of  laughtei'. 
In  short,  the  clergy,  having  brought  royalty  under  their  feet,  were 
resolved  to  keep  it  still  subservient,  and  to  trample  upon  it  with 
with  all  the  contumely  of  successful  upstarts.  Charles  for  a 
while  bore  all  their  insolence  with  hypocritical  tranquillity,  and 
even  pretended  to  be  highly  edified  by  their  instructions.  He 
once,  indeed,  attempted  to  escape  from  among  them  ;  but  being 
brought  back,  he  owned  the  greatness  of  his  error  ;  he  testified 
repentance  for  what  he  had  done,  and  looked  about  for  another 
opportunity  of  escaping. 

In  the  mean  time  Cromwell,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
<5ommand  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  prosecuted  the  war  in  that 
kingdom  with  his  usual  success.  He  had  to  combat  against  the 
royalists,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  native 
Irish,  led  on  by  O'Neal.  But  such  ill-connected  and  barbarous 
troops  could  give  very  little  opposition  to  Cromwell's  more  nu- 
merous forces,  conducted  by  such  a  general,  and  emboldened  by 
long  success.  He  soon  overran  the  whole  country ;  and,  after 
some  time,  all  the  towns  revolted  in  his  favour,  and  opened  their 
gates\at  his  approach.  But  in  these  conquests,  as  in  all  the  rest 
of  his  actions,  there  appeared  a  brutal  ferocity  that  would  tarnish 
the  most  heroic  valour.  In  order  to  intimidate  the  natives  from 
defending  their  towns,  he,  with  a  barbarous  policy,  put  every  gar- 
rison that  made  any  resistance  to  the  sword,  He  entered  the 
city  of  Drogheda  by  storm,  and  indiscriminately  butchered  men, 
women,  and  children ;  so  that  only  one  escaped  the  dreadful  car- 
nage to  give  an  account  of  the  massacre.  He  was  now  in  the 
train  of  speedily  reducing  the  whole  kingdom  to  subjection,  when. 
he  was  called  over  by  the  parliament  to  defend  his  own  riccQ  t 
country  against  the  Scots,  who,  having  espoused  the 
royal  cause,  had  raised  a  considerable  army  to  support  it, 

After  Cromwell's  return  to  England,  upon  taking  his  seat,  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  house,  by  the  mouth  of  the  speaker, 
for  the  services  he  had  done  the  commonwealth  in  Ireland. 
They  then  proceeded  to  deliberate  upon  choosing  a  general  for 
conducting  the  war  in  Scotland,  which  Fairfax  refusing  upon  prin- 
ciple, as  he  had  all  along  declined  opposing  the  presbyterians,  the 
command  necessarily  devolved  upon  Cromwell.  Fairfax,  frotr^ 
that  time  forward,  declined  meddling  in  public  affairs ;  but  send^ 
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ing  his  commission  of  generalissimo  to  the  house,  he  retired  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace  and  privacy.  Cromwell, 
eager  to  pursue  the  path  of  ambition  that  now  lay  before  him,  and 
being  declared  captain-general  of  the  forces,  boldly  set  forward 
for  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men. 

The  Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  who  had  invited  over  their 
wretched  king  to  be  a  prisoner,  not  a  ruler,  among  them,  prepared 
to  meet  the  invasion.  They  had  given  the  command  of  their  army 
to  general  Lesley,  a  goqd  officer,  who  formed  a  proper  plan  for 
their  defence.  This  prudent  commander  knew,  that  though  su» 
perior  in  numbers,  his  army  was  much  inferior  in  discipline  and 
experience  to  the  English ;  and  he  kept  himself  carefully  within 
his  entrenchments.  After  some  previous  motions  on  one  side  and 
the  other,  Cromwell,  at  last,  saw  himself  in  a  very  disadvanta- 
geous post  near  Dunbar,  and  his  antagonist  waiting  deliberately 
to  take  advantage  of  his  situation.  But  the  madness  of  the  Scot- 
ish  clergy  saved  him  from  the  imminent  disgrace  that  was  likely 
to  attend  him,  and  to  their  vain  inspirations  he  owed  his  security. 
These  had,  it  seems,  been  night  and  day  wrestling  with  the  Lord 
in  prayer,  as  they  termed  it ;  and  they  at  last  fancied  that  they 
had  obtained  the  superiority.  Revelations  they  said  were  ma.de 
them,  that  the  heretical  army,  together  with  Agag  the  general, 
would  be  delivered  into  their  hands.  Upon  the  assurances  of 
tliese  visions,  they  obliged  their  general,  in  spite  of  all  his  re- 
monstrances, to  descend  into  the  plain,  and  give  the  English 
battle. 

The  English  had  also  their  visions  and  their  assurances,  Crom- 
well, in  his  turn,  had  been  wrestling  with  the  Lord,  and  had 
come  oflf  with  success.  When  he  was  told  that  the  Scots  were 
coming  down  to  engage,  he  assured  his  soldiers  that  the  Lord  had 
delivered  the  enemy  into  his  hands ;  and  he  ordered  his  ai-my  to 
sing  psalms,  as  if  already  possessed  of  a  certain  victory.  The 
^cots,  though  double  the  number  of  the  English,  were  soon  put  to 
flight,  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter,  while  Cromwell,  it  is 
said,  did  not  lose  above  forty  men  in  all. 

The  unfortunate  king,  who  hated  all  the  Scotish  army,  and  only 
dreaded  Cromwell,  was  well  enough  pleased  at  the  defeat,  which 
belied  all  the  assurances  of  his  oppressors.  It  was  attended  also 
with  this  good  consequence  to  him,  that  it  served  to  introdnc? 
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him  to  a  greater  share  of  power  than  he  had  hitherto  been  permit- 
ted to  enjoy.  He  now,  therefore,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Scotish  troops  that  had  survived  the  defeat;  and  these  he  strength- 
fined  by  the  royalists,  whom  the  covenanters  had  some  time  be- 
fore excluded  from  his  service.  Cromwell,  however,  still  followed 
his  blow,  pursued  the  king's  forces  towai'ds  Perth,  and,  r^g^j  n 
cutting  off  their  provision,  made  it  impossible  for 
Charles  to  maintain  his  forces  in  that  country. 

In  this  terrible  exigence  he  embraced  a  resolution  worthy  of  a 
prince,  who  was  willing  to  hazard  all  for  empire.  Observing  that 
the  way  was  open  to  England,  he  resolved  immediately  to  march 
into  that  country,  where  he  expected  to  be  reinforced  by  all  the 
royalists.  His  generals  were  persuaded  to  enter  into  the  same 
views  ;  and  with  one  consent  the  Scotish  army,  to  the  number  of 
fourteen  thousand  men,  made  an  irruption  southwards. 

But  Charles  soon  found  himself  disappointed  in  the  expectation 
of  increasing  his  army.  The  Scots,  terrified  at  the  prospect  of 
so  hazardous  an  enterprise,  fell  from  him  in  great  nuitibers.  The 
English,  affrighted  at  the  name  of  his  opponent,  dreaded  to  join 
him  ;  but  his  mortifications  were  still  more  increased  as  he  arriv- 
ed at  Worcester,  when  informed  that  Cromwell  was  marching 
against  him  with  hasty  strides,  with  an  army  increased  to  thirty- 
five  thousand  men.  The  news  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  that 
active  general  himself  appeared  ;  and,  falling  upon  the  town  on 
all  sides,  broke  in  upon  the  disordered  royalists.  The  streets 
were  strewed  with  slaughter,  the  whole  Scotish  army  were  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  king  himself,  having  giren  many 
proofs  of  personal  valour,  was  obliged  to  fly. 

Imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  adventures  more  romantic, 
or  distresses  more  sevei-e,  than  those  which  attended  the  young 
king's  escape  from  the  scene  of  slaughter.  After  his  hair  was 
cut  off,  the  better  to  disguise  his  person,  he  wrought  for  some 
days  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  cutting  faggots  in  a  wood.  He 
next  made  an  attempt  to  retire  into  Wales,  under  the  conduct  of 
one  Pendrel,  a  poor  farmer,  who  was  sincerely  attached  to  his 
cause.  In  this  attempt,  however,  he  vvas  disappointed,  every 
pass  being  guarded  to  prevent  his  escape.  Being  obliged  to  re- 
turn, he  met  one  colonel  Careless,  who,  like  himself,  had  escaped 
t^e  carnage  at  Worcester ;  and  it  was  in  hig  company  that  he  was 
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obliged  to  climb  a  spreading  oak,  among  the  thick  branches  of 
which  thej  passed  the  day  together,  while  they  heard  the  sol- 
diei's  of  the  enemy  in  pursuit  of  them  below.  Thence  he  passed, 
with  imminent  danger,  feeling  all  the  varieties  of  famine,  fatigue^ 
and  pain ,  till  he  arrived  at  the  house  of  colonel  Lane,  a  zealous 
royalist,  in  StaiFordshire.  There  he  deliberated  about  the  means 
of  escaping  into  France ;  and  Bristol  being  supposed  the  most 
convenient  port,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  ride  thither,  before 
this  gentleman's  sister,  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Norton,  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  During  this  journey  he  every 
day  met  with  persons  whose  faces  he  knew ;  and  at  one  time 
passed  through  a  whole  regiment  of  the  enemy's  army. 

When  they  arrived  at  Mrs.  Norton's,  the  first  person  they  saw 
was  one  of  his  own  chaplains  sitting  at  the  door,  amusing  him- 
self with  seeing  people  play  at  bowls.  The  king,  after,  having 
taken  proper  care  of  his  horse  in  the  stable,  was  shown  to  an 
apartment,  which  Mrs.  Lane  had  provided  for  him,  as  it  was  said 
he  had  the  ague.  The  butler,  however,  being  sent  to  him  with 
some  refreshment,  no  sooner  beheld  his  face,  which  was  very  pale 
with  anxiety  and  fatigue,  than  he  recollected  his  king  and  master, 
and  falling  upon  his  knees,  while  the  tears  streamed  down  his 
cheeks,  cried  out,  "I  am  rejoiced  to  see  your  majesty."  The 
king  was  alarmed,  but  made  the  butler  promise  that  he  would 
keep  tlie  secret  from  every  mortal,  even  from  his  master ;  and 
the  honest  servant  punctually  obeyed  him. 

No  slap  being  found  that  would  for  a  month  set  sail  from  Bris- 
tol, either  for  France  or  Spain,  the  king  was  obliged  to  go  else- 
where for  a  passage.  He  therefore  repaired  to  the  house  of 
colonel  Wyndham,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  was  cordially  receiv- 
ed ;  that  gentleman's  family  having  ever  been  loyal.  His  mother, 
a  venerable  matron,  seemed  to  think  the  end  of  her  life  nobly  re- 
warded, 1)1  having  it  in  her  power  to  give  protection  to  her  king. 
She  expressed  no  dissatisfaction  at  having  lost  three  sons,  and 
one  grandchild,  in  the  defence  of  his  cause,  since  she  was  hon- 
oured in  being  instrumental  to  his  own  preservation. 

Pursuing  thence  his  journey  to  the  sea-side,  he  once  more  had 
a  very  providential  escape  from  a  little  inn,  where  he  put  up  for 
the  night.  The  day  had  been  appointed  by  parliament  for  a  sol- 
emn fast ;  and  a  fanatical  weaver,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 
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parliament  army,  was  preaching  against  the  king  in  a  little  chapel 
fronting  the  house.  Charles,  to  avoid  suspicion,  was  himself 
among  the  audience.  It  happened  that  a  smith,  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  the  weaver,  had  been  examining  the  horses  belonging 
to  the  passengers,  and  came  to  assure  the  preacher  that  he  knew, 
by  the  fashion  of  the  shoes,  that  one  of  the  strangers'  horses  came 
from  the  North.  Tlie  preacher  immediately  affirmed  that  this 
horse  could  belong  to  no  other  than  Charles  Stuart,  and  instantly 
went  with  a  constable  to  search  the  inn.  But  Charles  had  taken 
timely  precautions,  and  had  left  the  inn  before  the  constable's 
arrival. 

At  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  a  vessel  was  at  last  found,  in  which 
he  embarked.  He  was  known  to  so  many,  that  if  he  had  not  set 
sail  in  that  critical  moment,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  escape.  After  six  weeks'  wandering  and  concealment,  he  ar- 
rived safely  at  Fescamp  in  Normandy.  No  less  than  forty  men 
and  women  had,  at  different  times,  been  privy  to  his  escape. 

In  the  mean  time  Cromwell,  crowned  with  success,  returned 
in  triumph  to  London,  where  he  was  met  by  the  speaker  of  the 
house,  accompanied  by  the  mayor  of  London  and  the  other  ma- 
gistrates, in  all  their  formalities.  His  first  care  was  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  late  success,  by  depressing  the  Scots  who  had  so 
lately  withstood  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  as  he  called  it.  An  act 
was  passed  for  abolishing  royalty  in  Scotland,  and  annexing  that 
kingdom,  as  a  conquered  province,  to  the  English  commonwealth. 
It  was  empowered,  however,  to  send  some  members  to  the  En- 
glish parliament.  Judges  were  appointed  to  distribute  justice; 
and  the  people  of  that  country,  now  freed  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  ecclesiastics,  were  not  much  dissatisfied  with  their  present 
government.  The  prudent  conduct  of  Monk,  v/ho  was  left  by 
Cromwell  to  complete  their  subjection,  served  much  to  reconcile 
the  minds  of  the  people,  harassed  with  dissensions,  of  which  they 
never  well  understood  the  cause. 

In  this  manner  the  English  parliament,  by  the  means  rigcg-i 
of  Cromwell,  spread  their  uncontested  authority  over 
all  the  British  dominions.  Ireland  was  totally  subdued  by  Ire- 
ton  and  Ludlow.  All  the  settlements  in  America,  that  had  de- 
clared for  the  royal  cause,  were  obliged  to  submit ;  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  SciHy,-ftnd  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  brought  easily  under 
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subjection.  Thus  mankind  saw,  with  astonishment,  a  parliament, 
composed  of  sixty  or  seventy  obscure  and  illiterate  members, 
governing  a  great  empire  with  unanimity  and  success.  Without 
any  acknowledged  subordination,  except  a  council  of  state  con- 
sisting of  thirty-eight,  to  whom  all  addresses  were  made,  they 
levied  armies,  maintained  fleets,  and  gave  laws  to  the  neighbour- 
ing powers  of  Europe.  The  finances  were  managed  with  econo- 
my and  exactness.  Few  private  persons  became  rich  by  the 
plunder  of  the  public  ;  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  the  lands  of 
the  bishops,  and  a  tax  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
each  month,  supplied  the  wants  of  the  government,  and  gave  vig- 
our to  all  their  proceedings. 

The  parliament,  having  thus  reduced  their  native  dominions  to 
perfect  obedience,  next  resolved  to  chastise  the  Dutch,  who  had 
given  but  very  slight  causes  of  complaint.  It  happened  that  one 
doctor  Dorislaus,  who  was  of  the  number  of  the  late  king's  judges, 
being  sent  by  the  parliament  as  their  envoy  to  Holland,  was  as- 
sassinated by  one  of  the  royal  party,  who  had  taken  refuge  there. 
Some  time  after,  also,  Mr.  St.  John,  appointed  their  ambassador 
to  that  court,  was  insulted  by  the  friends  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
These  were  thought  motives  sufficient  to  induce  the  common- 
wealth of  England  to  declare  war  against  them.  The  parliament's 
chief  dependance  lay  in  the  activity  and  courage  of  Blake,  their  ad- 
miral ;  who,  though  he  had  not  embarked  in  naval  command  till  late 
in  life,  yet  surpassed  all  that  went  before  him  in  courage  and  dex- 
terity. On  the  other  side,  the  Dutch  opposed  to  him  their  famous 
admiral  Van  Tromp,  to  whom  they  had  never  since  produced  an 
equal.  Many  were  the  engagements  between  these  celebrated 
admirals :  but  sea-fights  rarely  prove  decisive ;  and  the  vanquish- 
ed are  soon  seen  to  make  head  against  the  victors.  Several  dread- 
ful encounters,  therefore,  rather  served  to  show  the  excellence  of 
the  admirals,  than  to  determine  their  superiority.  The  Dutch, 
however,  who  felt  many  great  disadvantages  by  the  loss  of  their 
trade,  and  by  the  total  suspension  of  their  fisheries,  were  willing 
to  treat  for  a  peace ;  but  the  parliament  gave  them  a  very  unfa- 
vourable answer.  It  was  the  policy  of  that  body,  to  keep  their 
navy  on  foot  as  long  as  they  could  ;  rightly  judging,  that  while 
the  force  of  the  nation  was  exerted  by  sea,  it  would  diminish  the 
power  of  general  Cromwell  by  land,  which  w*^  now  become  very 
formidable  to  them. 
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This  great  aspirer  quickly  perceived  their  designs  ;  atid  from 
the  first  saw  that  they  dreaded  his  growing  power,  and  wished  its 
diminution.  All  his  measures  were  conducted  with  an  intrepid- 
ity that  marked  his  character ;  and  he  now  saw,  that  it  was  not 
Decessary  to  wear  the  mask  of  subordination  any  longer.  Secure 
in  the  attachment  of  the  army,  he  resolved  to  make  an- 
other daring  effort;  and  persuaded  the  oflBcers  to  pre-  L  J 
sent  a  petition  for  payment  of  arrears  and  redress  of  grievances, 
which  he  knew  would  be  rejected  with  disdain^  The  petition  was 
soon  drawn  up  and  presented,  in  which  the  officers,  after  demand- 
ing their  arrears,  desired  the  parliament  to  consider  how  many 
years  they  had  sitten,  and  what  professions  they  had  formerly 
made  of  their  intentions  to  newmodel  the  house,  and  establish 
freedom  on  the  broadest  basis.  They  alleged  that  it  was  now  full 
time  to  give  place  to  others  ;  and,  however  meritorious  their  ac- 
tions might  have  been,  yet  the  rest  of  the  nation  had  some  right 
in  turn  to  show  their  patriotism  in  the  service  of  their  country; 

The  house  was  highly  offended  at  the  presumption  of  the  army, 
although  they  had  seen  but  tOo  lately,  that  their  own  power  was 
wholly  founded  on  that  very  presumption.  They  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  an  act,  ordaining  that  all  persons  who  should 
present  such  petitions  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  high-treason. 
To  this  the  officers  made  a  very  warm  remonstrance,  and  the  par- 
liament as  angry  a  reply ;  while  tlie  breach  between  them  every 
moment  grew  wider.  This  was  what  Cromwell  had  long  wished, 
and  had  well  foreseen.  He  was  sitting  in  council  with  his  officers 
when  informed  of  the  subject  on  which  the  house  was  deliberating; 
upon  which  he  rose  up  in  seeming  fury,  and  turning  to  major 
Vernon,  cried  out,  "  That  he  was  compelled  to  do  a  thing  that 
made  the  very  hair  of  his  head  stand  on  end."  Then  hastenino- 
to  the  house  with  three  hundred  soldiers,  and  with  the  marks  of 
violent  indignation  on  his  countenance,  he  entered,  took  his  place, 
and  attended  to  the  debates  for  some  time.  When  the  question 
was  ready  to  be  put,  he  suddenly  started  up,  and  began  to  load 
the  parliament  with  the  vilest  reproaches  for  their  tyranny,  am- 
bition, oppression,  and  robbery  of  the  public;  upon  which,  stamp- 
ing with  his  foot,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  soldiers  to  enter, 
the  place  was  immediately  filled  with  armed  men.  Then  address- 
ing himself  to  the  members;  "For  shame,"  said  he,  <^get  you 
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gone.  ■  Give  place  to  honester  men  ;  to  those  who  will  more  faith- 
fully discharge  their  trust.  You  are  no  longer  a  parliament ;  I 
tell  you  you  are  no  longer  a  parliament ;  the  Lord  has  done  with 
you."  Sir  Henry  Vane  exclaiming  against  this  conduct,  "  Sir 
Harry,"  cried  Cromwell  with  a  loud  voice,  "  O  sir  Harry  Vane  1 
the  Lord  deliver  me  from  sir  Harry  Vane  !"  Taking  hold  of  Mar- 
tin by  the  cloak,  he  said,  "  thou  art  a  whore-master  ;"  to  another, 
"  thou  art  an  adulterer ;"  to  a  third,  "thou  art  a  drunkard;"  and 
to  a  fourth,  "  thou  art  a  glutton."  "  It  is  you,"  continued  he  to 
the  members,  "  that  have  forced  me  upon  this.  I  have  sought 
the  Lord  night  and  day  that  he  would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me 
upon  this  work."  Then  pointing  to  the  mace,  "  Take  away," 
cried  he,  "  that  bauble."  After  which,  turning  out  all  the  mem- 
bers, and  clearing  the  hall,  he  ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked, 
and,  putting  the  key  in  his  pocket,  returned  to  Whitehall. 

Thus,  by  one  daring  exploit,  the  new  republic  was  abolished, 
and  the  whole  command,  civil  and  military,  centred  in  Cromwell 
only.  The  people,  however,  who  were  spectators  in  silent  won- 
der of  all  these  precipitate  transactions,  expressed  no  disappro- 
bation at  the  dissolution  of  a  parliament  that  had  overturned  the 
constitution,  and  destroyed  the  king.  On  the  contrary,  the 
usurper  received  congratulatory  addresses  from  the  fleet,the  cor- 
porations, and  the  army,  for  having  dismissed  a  parliament  that 
had  subjected  them  to  the  most  cruel  impositions. 

But  this  politic  man  was  too  cautious  to  be  seduced  by  their 
praise,  or  driven  on  by  their  exhortations.  Unwilling  to  put  forth 
all  his  power  at  once,  he  resolved  still  to  amuse  the  people  with 
the  form  of  a  commonwealth,  which  it  was  the  delusion  of  the 
times  to  admire,  and  to  give  them  a  parliament  that  would  be  en- 
tirely subservient  to  his  commands.  For  this  purpose,  consulting 
with  some  of  the  principal  officers,  it  was  decreed,  that  the  sover- 
eign power  should  be  vested  in  one  hundred  and  thirty -nine  per- 
sons, under  the  denomination  of  a  parliament ;  and  he  undertook 
himself  to  make  the  choice. 

The  persons  pitched  upon  for  exercising  this  seemingly  impor- 
tant trust  were  the  lowest,  meanest,  and  the  most  ignorant  among 
the  citizens,  and  the  very  dregs  of  the  fanatics.  He  was  well 
apprised  that,  during  the  administration  of  such  a  group  of  char- 
acters, he  alone  must  govern,  or  that  they  must  soon  throw  up  the 
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reins  of  government,  which  they  were  unqualified  to  guide.  Ac- 
cordingly, their  practice  justified  his  sagacity.  To  go  farther 
than  others  into  the  absurdities  of  fanaticism  was  the  cliief  quali- 
fication which  each  of  these  valued  himself  upon.  Their  yery 
names,  composed  of  cant  phrases  borrowed  from  Scripture,  and 
rendered  ridiculous  by  their  misapplication,  served  to  show  their 
excess  of  folly.  Not  only  the  names  of  Zerobabel,  Habakkuk,  and 
Mesopotamia,  were  given  to  those  ignorant  creatures,  but  some- 
times whole  sentences  from  Scripture.  One  of  them  particularly, 
who  was  called  Praise-God  Barebone,  a  canting  leather-seller, 
gave  his  name  to  this  odd  assembly,  and  it  was  called  Barebone's 
p  arliament. 

Their  attempts  at  legislation  were  entirely  correspondent  to 
their  stations  and  characters.  As  they  were  chiefly  composed  of 
antinomians,  a  sect  that,  after  receiving  the  spirit,  supposed 
themselves  incapable  of  error,  and  of  fifth-monarchy  men,  who 
every  hour  expected  Christ's  coming  on  earth,  they  began  by 
choosing  eight  of  their  tribe  to  seek  the  Lord  in  prayer,  while  the 
rest  calmly  sat  down  to  deliberate  upon  the  suppression  of  the 
clergy,  the  universities,  the  courts  of  justice;  and  instead  of  all 
this,  it  was  their  intent  to  substitute  the  law  of  Moses. 

To  this  hopeful  assembly  was  committed  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Dutch ;  but  the  ambassadors  from  that  nation,  though 
themselves  presbyterians,  were  quite  carnal-minded  to  these. 
They  were  regarded  by  the  new  parliament  as  worldly  men,  in- 
tent on  commerce  and  industry,  and  therefore  not  to  be  treated 
with.  The  saintly  members  insisted  that  the  man  of  sin  should 
be  put  away,  and  a  new  birth  obtained  by  prayer  and  meditation. 
The  ambassadors,  finding  themselves  unable  to  converse  with 
them  in  their  way,  gave  up  the  treaty  as  hopeless. 

The  very  vulgar  began  now  to  exclaim  against  so  foolish  a 
legislature ;  and  they  themselves  seemed  not  insensible  of  the 
ridicule  which  every  day  was  thrown  out  against  them.  Crom- 
well was  probably  well  enough  pleased  to  find  that  his  power  was 
likely  to  receive  no  diminution  from  their  endeavours ;  but  began 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  complicated  absurdities.  He  had  carefully 
chosen  many  persons  among  them  entirely  devoted  to  his  inter- 
ests, and  these  he  commanded  to  dismiss  the  assembly.  Accord- 
ingly, by  concert,  they  met  earlier  than  the  rest  of  their  fraterni- 
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ty ;  and  observing  to  each  other  that  this  parliament  had  sitten 
long  enough,  they  hastened  to  Cromwell,  with  Rouse,  their 
speaker,  at  their  head,  and  into  his  hands  they  resigned  the  au- 
thority with  which  he  had  invested  them. 

Cromwell  accepted  their  resignation  with  pleasure  ;  but  being 
told  that  some  of  the  number  were  refractory,  he  sent  colonel 
White  to  clear  the  house  of  such  as  ventured  to  remain  there. 
They  had  placed  one  Moyer  in  the  chair  by  that  time  the  colonel 
had  arrived  :  and  being  asked  what  they  did  there,  he  replied, 
very  gravely,  that  "  They  were  seeking  the  Lord."  «'  Then  you 
may  go  elsewhere,"  cried  White  ;  '-'  for,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, the  Lord  has  not  been  here  these  many  years." 

This  shadow  of  a  parliament  being  dissolved,  the  officers,  by 
their  own  authority,  declared  Cromwell  protector  of  the  common- 
wealth of  England.  Nothing  now  could  withstand  his  authority ; 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  were  sent  for,  to  give  solemnity  to  his 
appointment ;  and  he  was  instituted  into  his  new  office  at  White- 
hall, in  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  England.  He  was  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  title  of  highness  :  and  his  power  was  proclaimed 
in  London  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  an  obscure  and 
vulgar  man,  at  the  age  of  fifty -four,  rose  to  unbounded  power, 
first  by  following  small  events  in  his  favour,  and  at  length  by  di- 
recting great  ones. 

It  was,  indeed,  in  a  great  measure  necessary  that  some  person 
should  take  the  supreme  command ;  for  alfairs  were  brought  into 
such  a  situation  by  the  furious  animosities  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, that  nothing  but  absolute  power  could  prevent  a  renewal  of 
bloodshed  and  confusion.  Cromwell,  therefore,  might  have  said 
with  some  justice  upon  his  installation,  that  he  accepted  the  dig- 
nity of  protector  merely  that  he  might  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
nation ;  and  this,  it  must  be  owned,  he  effected  with  equal  con- 
duct, moderation,  and  success.  The  government  of  the  kingdom 
was  adjusted  in  the  following  manner.  A  council  was  appointed, 
which  was  not  to  exceed  twenty -one,  nor  to  be  under  thirteen 
persons.  These  were  to  enjoy  their  offices  for  life,  or  during 
good  behaviour ;  and,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  remaining  mem- 
bers named, three,  of  whom  the  protector  chose  one.  The  protec- 
tor was  appointed  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth, 
with  such  powers  as  the  king  had  possessed.    The  power  of  the 
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sword  was  vested  in  him  jointly  with  the  parliament  when  sitting, 
or  with  the  council  at  intervals.  He  was  obliged  to  summon  a 
parliament  every  three  years,  and  to  allow  them  to  sit  five  months 
without  prorogation.  A  standing  army  was  established  of  twenty 
thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse,  and  funds  were  assigned 
for  their  support.  The  protector  enjoyed  his  office  during  life; 
and  on  his  death  the  place  was  immediately  to  be  supplied  by  the 
council.  Of  all  those  clauses  the  standing  army  was  alone  suffi- 
cient for  Cromwell's  purpose  ;  for,  while  he  possessed  that  in- 
strument, he  could  mould  the  rest  of  the  constitution  to  his  pleas- 
ure at  any  time. 

Cromwell  chose  his  council  among  his  officers,  who  had  been 
the  companions  of  his  dangei'S  and  his  victories,  to  each  of  whom 
he  assigned  a  pension  of  one  thousand  pounds  a  year.  He  took 
care  to  have  his  troops,  upon  whose  fidelity  he  depended  for  sup- 
port, paid  a  month  in  advance ;  the  magazines  were  also  well 
provided,  and  the  public  treasure  managed  with  frugality  and 
care :  while  his  activity,  vigilance,  and  resolution,  were  such, 
that  he  discovered  every  conspiracy  against  his  person,  and  every 
plot  for  an  insurrection,  before  they  took  effect. 

His  management  of  foreign  affairs,  though  his  schemes  were  by 
no  means  political,  yet  well  corresponded  with  his  character,  and, 
for  a  while,  were  attended  with  success.  The  Dutch  having 
been  humbled  by  repeated  defeats,  and  totally  abridged  in  their 
commercial  concerns,  were  obliged  at  last  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  he  gave  them  upon  terms  rather  too  fa-  •-  '-• 
vourable.  He  insisted  upon  their  paying  deference  to  the  Brit- 
ish flag.  He  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  interests  of  the 
king,  to  pay  eighty -five  thousand  pounds  as  an  indemnification  for 
former  expenses,  and  to  restore  to  the  English  East-India  com- 
pany a  part  of  those  dominions  of  which  they  had  been  dispos- 
sessed by  the  Dutch  during  the  former  reign,  in  that  distant  part 
of  the  world. 

He  was  not  less  successful  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  court  of  France.  Cardinal  Mazarine,  by  wham  the  L  'J 
affairs, of  that  kingdom  were  conducted,  deemed  it  necessary  to 
pay  deference  to  the  protector ;  and,  desirous  rather  to  prevail 
by  dexterity  than  violence,  submitted  to  Cromwell's  imperious 
character,  and  thus  procured  ends  equally  beneficial  to  both. 
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The  court  of  Spain  was  not  less  assiduous  in  its  endeavours  to 
gain  his  friendship,  but  was  not  so  successful.  This  vast  mon- 
archy, which  but  a  few  years  before  had  threatened  the  liberties 
of  Europe,  was  now  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  de- 
fend itself.  Cromwell,  however,  who  knew  nothing  of  foreign 
politics,  still  continued  to  regard  its  power  with  an  eye  of  jealousy, 
and  came  into  an  association  with  France  to  depress  it  still  more. 
He  lent  that  court  a  body  of  six  thousand  men  to  attack  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  tl>e  Netherlands ;  and,  upon  obtaining  a 
signal  victory  by  his  assistance  near  Dunkirk,  the  French  put 
that  town,  which  they  had  just  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  into  his 
hands,  as  a  reward  for  his  attachment. 

But  it  was  by  sea  that  lie  humbled  the  power  of  Spain  with  still 
more  effectual  success.  Blake,  who  had  long  made  himself  for- 
midable to  the  Dutch,  and  wltose  fame  was  spread  over  Europe, 
now  became  still  more  dreadful  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  He 
sailed  with  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  whither,  since  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  no  English  fleet  had  ever  ventured  to  ad- 
vance. He  there  conquered  all  that  ventured  to  oppose  him. 
Casting  anchor  before  Leghorn,  he  demanded  and  obtained  sat- 
isfaction for  some  injuries  which  the  English  commerce  had  suf- 
fered from  the  duke  of  Tuscany.  He  next  sailed  to  Algiers,  and 
compelled  the  Dey  to  make  peace,  and  to  restrain  his  piratical 
subjects  from  farther  injuring  the  English.  He  then  went  to  Tu- 
nis, and  having  made  the  same  demands,  he  was  desired  by  the 
Dey  of  that  place  to  look  at  the  two  castles,  Porto  Farino  and 
Goletta,  and  do  his  utmost.  Blake  showed  him  that  he  was  not 
alow  in  accepting  the  challenge  ;  he  entered  the  harbour,  burned 
the  shipping  there,  and  then  sailed  out  triumphantly  to  pursue  his 
voyage.  At  Cadiz,  he  took  two  galleons,  valued  at  near  two 
millions  of  pieces  of  eight.  At  the  Canaries  he  burned  a  Spanish 
fleet  of  sixteen  ships,  and  returning  home  to  England  to  enjoy 
the  fame  of  his  noble  actions,  as  he  came  within  sight  of  his  na- 
tive country,  he  expired.  This  gallant  man,  though  he  fought 
for  an  usurper,  yet  was  averse  to  his  cause ;  he  was  a  zealous  re- 
publican in  principle,  and  his  aim  was  to  serve  his  country,  not 
to  establish  a  tyrant.  "  It  is  still  our  duty,"  he  would  say  to  the 
seamen,  "  to  fight  for  our  country,  into  whatever  hands  the  gov- 
«  ernment  may  fall." 
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At  the  same  time  that  Blake's  expeditions  were  going  for- 
ward, there  was  another  carried  on  under  the  command  of  ad- 
miral Penn  and  Venables,  with  about  four  thousand  soldiers,  to 
attack  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  Failing,  however,  in  this,  and 
being  driven  off  by  the  Spaniards,  they  steered  to  Jamaica,  which 
was  surrendered  to  them  without  a  blow.  So  little  was  thought 
of  the  importance  of  this  conquest,  that,  upon  the  return  of  the 
expedition,  Penn  and  Venables  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  for  their 
failure  in  the  principal  object  of  their  expedition. 

All  these  successes  might  rather  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times  than  the  conductor  of  them.  Cromwell  was  possessed  of 
but  two  arts  in  perfection,  that  of  managing  the  army,  by  which 
he  ruled,  and  obtaining  the  secrets  of  his  enemies  that  were  plot- 
ting against  him.  For  the  first,  his  valour  and  canting  zeal  were 
sufficient ;  for  the  latter,  it  is  said  he  paid  sixty  thousand  pounds 
a  year  to  his  spies,  to  procure  intelligence.  But  he  took  care  to 
make  the  nation  refund  those  extraordinary  sums  which  he  ex- 
pended for  such  information.  One  or  two  conspiracies  entered 
into  by  the  royalists,  which  were  detected  and  punished,  served 
him  as  a  pretext  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  all  of  that  party,  of  a 
tenth  penny  on  all  their  possessions.  In  order  to  raise  this  op- 
pressive imposition,  ten  major-generals  were  instituted,  who 
divided  the  whole  kingdom  into  so  many  military  jurisdictions. 
These  men  had  power  to  subject  whom  they  pleased  to  a  payment 
of  this  tax,  and  to  imprison  such  as  denied  their  jurisdiction^ 
Under  colour  of  these  powers,  they  exercised  the  most  arbitrary 
authority ;  the  people  had  no  protection  against  their  exactions ; 
the  very  mask  of  liberty  was  thrown  off,  and  all  property  was  at 
the  disposal  of  a  military  tiibunal.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  na- 
tion cried  out  for  a  free  parliament;  Cromwell  assembled  one,  in 
consequence  of  their  clamours  ;  but  as  speedily  dissolved  it,  when 
he  found  it  refractory  to  his  commands. 

In  this  state  of  universal  dejection,  in  which  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land were  treated  as  conquered  provinces,  in  which  the  protector 
issued  his  absolute  orders,  without  even  the  mask  of  his  former 
hypocrisy,  and  in  which  all  trust  and  confidence  were  lost  in  ev- 
ery social  meeting,  the  people  were  struck  with  a  new  instance 
of  the  usurper's  ambition.    As  parliaments  were  ever  dear  to  the 
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_  people^  it  was  resolved  to  give  them  one  ;  but  such  as 

'-  *-J  should  be  entirely  of  the  protector's  choosing,  and  chief- 
Ij  composed  of  his  own  creatures.  Lest  any  of  a  different  com- 
plexion should  presume  to  enter  the  house,  guards  were  placed 
at  the  door,  and  none  admitted  but  such  as  produced  a  warrant 
from  his  council.  The  principal  design  of  convening  this  assem- 
bly was,  that  they  should  offer  him  the  crown,  with  the  title  of 
king,  and  all  the  other  ensigns  of  royalty. 

His  creatures,  therefore,  infused  into  this  assembly  a  high  opin- 
ion of  the  merits  of  the  protector ;  hinted  that  confusion  prevail- 
ed in  legal  proceedings,  without  the  name  of  a  king.  No  man, 
they  said,  was  acquainted  with  the  extent  or  limits  of  the  present 
magistrate's  authority  ;  but  those  of  a  king  had  been  well  ascer- 
tained by  the  experience  of  ages.  At  last  the  motion  was  made 
in  form  by  alderman  Pack,  one  of  the  city  members,  for  investing 
the  protector  with  the  regal  dignity.  The  majority  of  the  house 
being  Cromwell's  creatures,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the 
bill  was  voted  according  to  his  secret  wishes ;  and  nothing  now 
remained,  but  his  own  consent,  to  have  his  name  enroll- 
L         'J    ed  among  the  kings  of  England. 

"Whether  it  was  his  original  intention,  by  having  this  bill  car- 
ried through  the  house,  to  show  that  he  was  magnanimous  enough 
to  refuse  the  offer ;  or  whether,  finding  some  of  those  on  whom  he 
most  depended  averse  to  his  taking  the  title,  cannot  now  be  known. 
Certain  it  is,  his  doubts  continued  for  some  days  ;  and  the  con- 
ference which  he  carried  on  with  the  members  who  were  sent  to 
make  him  the  offer,  seems  to  argue  that  he  was  desirous  of  being 
compelled  to  accept  what  he  feared  openly  to  assume.  The  ob- 
scurity of  his  answers,  the  absurdity  of  his  speeches  on  this  occa- 
sion (for  they  still  remain),  show  plainly  a  mind  at  variance  with 
itself,  and  combating  only  with  a  wish  to  be  vanquished.  "  I  con- 
fess," said  he,  "  for  it  behoves  me  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  I 
must  confess,  I  would  say  I  hope  I  may  be  understood  in  this  ; 
for  indeed  I  must  be  tender  what  I  would  say  to  such  an  audience 
as  this  ;  I  say  I  would  be  understood,  that  in  this  argument  I  do 
not  make  a  parallel  between  men  of  a  different  mind,  and  a  par- 
liament, which  shall  have  their  desires.  I  know  there  is  no  com- 
parison; nor  can  it  be  urged  upon  me  that  my  words  have  the  least 
colour  that  way,  because  the  parliament  seems  to  me  to  give  lib- 
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ertj  to  me  to  say  any  thing  to  you.  As  that  is  a  tender  of  my 
humble  reasons  and  judgment  and  opinion  to  them,  and  if  I  think 
they  are  such,  and  will  be  such  to  them,  and  are  faithful  servants^ 
and  will  be  so  to  the  supreme  authority  and  the  legislative,  where- 
soever it  is.  If  I  say  I  should  not  tell  you,  knowing  their  minds 
to  be  so,  I  should  not  be  faithful  if  I  should  not  tell  you  so,  to  the 
end  that  you  may  report  it  to  parliament."  In  this  manner  did 
this  most  unaccountable  of  all  characters  answer  their  petitions 
for  his  assuming  the  kingly  name  and  dignity*  The  conference, 
however,  ended  in  his  refusing  their  offers 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  situation,  with  all  these 
offered  honours,  was  at  this  time  enviable.  Perhaps  no  station^ 
however  mean,  or  loaded  with  contempt^  could  be  more  truly  dis- 
tressful than  his,  at  a  time  the  nation  was  loading  him  with  con- 
gratulations and  addresses.  He  had  now  rendered  him- 
self hateful  to  every  party;  and  he  owed  his  safety  to  L^"^°*J 
their  mutual  hatred  and  diffidence  of  each  other.  His  arts  of  dis- 
simulation had  been  long  exhausted ;  and  none  could  be  deceived 
by  them,  those  of  his  own  party  and  principles  disdaining  the  use 
to  which  he  had  converted  his  zeal  and  professions.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  if  we  may  use  a  phrase  taken  from  common  life,  he 
began  with  being  a  dupe  to  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  ended  with 
being  a  sharper. 

The  whole  nation  silently  detested  his  administration,  but  he 
had  not  still  been  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  wretchedness,  if  he 
could  have  found  domestic  consolation.  Fleetwood,  his  son-in- 
law,  actuated  with  the  wildest  zeal,  detested  that  character  which 
could  use  religious  professions  for  the  purposes  of  temporal  ad- 
vancement. His  eldest  daughter,  married  to  Fleetwood,  had 
adopted  republican  principles  so  vehemently,  that  she  coald  not 
behold  even  her  own  father  intrusted  with  uncontrollable  power. 
His  other  daughters  were  strongly  attached  to  the  royal  cause ; 
but  above  all,  Mrs.  Claypole,  his  favourite  daughter,  who,  upon 
her  death-bed,  upbraided  him  with  that  criminal  ambition  whicU 
had  led  him  to  trample  on  the  throne. 

Every  hour  added  some  new  disquietude.  Lord  Fairfax,  sir 
William  Waller,  and  many  of  the  heads  of  the  presbyterians,  had 
secretly  entered  into  an  engagement  to  destroy  him.  His  admin- 
istration, so  expensive  both  at  home  and  abroad,  had  exhausted 
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his  revenue,  and  he  was  left  considerably  in  debt.  One  conspi- 
racy was  no  sooner  detected,  than  another  rose  from  its  ruins : 
and,  to  increase  his  calamity,  he  was  now  taught,  upon  reasoning 
principles,  ttiai  his  death  was  not  only  desirable,  but  his  assassin- 
ation would^  bjei  meritorious.  A  book  was  published  by  colonel 
Titus,  a  man  who  had  formerly  been  attached  to  his  cause,  enti- 
tled, Killing  no  Murder,  Of  all  the  pamphlets  that  came  forth 
at  that  time,  or  perhaps  of  those  that  have  since  appeared,  this 
was  the  most  eloquent  and  masterly.  "  Shall  we,"  said  this 
popular  declaimer,  "  who  would  not  suffer  the  lion  to  invade  us, 
tamely  stand  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolf  ?"  Cromwell  read  this 
spirited  treatise,  and  was  never  seen  to  smile  more. 

All  peace  was  now  forever  banished  from  his  mind.  He  found 
that  the  grandeur  to  which  he  had  sacrificed  his  former  peace  was 
only  an  inlet  to  fresh  inquietudes.  The  fears  of  assassination 
haunted  him  in  all  his  walks,  and  were  perpetually  present  to  his 
imagination.  He  wore  armour  under  his  clothes,  and  always  kept 
pistols  in  his  pockets.  His  aspect  was  clouded  by  a  settled  gloom ; 
and  he  regarded  every  stranger  with  a  glance  of  timid  suspicion. 
He  always  travelled  with  hurry,  and  was  ever  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous guard.  He  never  returned  from  anyplace  by  the  road  he 
went;  and  seldom  slept  above  three  nights  together  in  the  same 
chamber.  Society  terrified  him,  as  there  he  might  meet  an  ene^ 
my ;  solitude  was  terrible,  as  he  was  there  unguarded  by  every 
friend. 

A  tertian  ague  kindly  came  at  last  to  deliver  him  from  thi* 
life  of  horror  and  anxiety.  For  the  space  of  a  week  no  dangerous 
symptoms  appeared ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  fits  he  was  able 
to  walk  abroad.  At  length  the  fever  increased,  and  he  himself 
began  to  dread  his  approaching  fate  ;  but  he  was  taught  to  con- 
sider his  present  disorder  as  no  way  fatal,  by  his  fanatic  chap- 
lains, on  whom  he  entirely  relied.  When  his  chaplain,  Goodwin, 
told  him  that  the  elect  would  never  be  damned,  "  Then  I  am 
sure,"  said  he,  "  that  I  am  safe ;  for  I  was  once  in  a  state  of 
grace."  His  physicians  were  sensible  of  his  dangerous  case ;  but 
he  was  so  much  encouraged  by  the  revelations  of  his  preachers, 
that  he  considered  his  recovei-y  as  no  way  doubtful.  "  I  tell 
you,"  cried  he  to  the  physicians,  "  that  I  shall  not  die  of  this  dis- 
temper ;  I  am  well  assured  of  my  recovery.     Favourable  answers 
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have  been  returned  from  Heaven,  not  only  to  my  own  supplica- 
tions, but  likewise  to  those  of  the  godly,  who  have  a  closer  cor- 
respondence with  God  than  I.  Ye  may  have  skill  in  your  pro- 
fession ;  but  nature  can  do  more  than  all  the  physicians  in  the 
world;  and  God  is  far  above  nature."  Upon  a  fast-day  appoint- 
ed on  account  of  his  sickness,  his  ministers  thanked  God  for  the 
undoubted  pledges  they  had  received  of  his  recovery.  Notwith- 
standing these  assurances,  the  fatal  symptoms  every  hour  in- 
creased ;  and  the  physicians  were  obliged  to  declare  that  he  could 
not  survive  the  next  fit.  The  council  now  therefore  came  to 
know  his  last  commands  concerning  the  succession ;  but  his 
senses  were  gone,  and  he  was  just  able  to  answer  yes  to  their  de- 
mand, whether  his  son  Richard  should  be  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  He  died  on  the  third  day  of  September,  that  very  day 
which  he  had  always  considered,  as  the  most  fortunate  of  his  life; 
he  was  then  fifty -nine  years  old,  and  had  usurped  the  government 
nine  years. 


CHAP.  XXXtV. 
FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL  TO  THE  RESTORATION. 

W  HATEVER  might  have  been  the  differences  of  inter-  ggpt.  3^ 
est  after  the  death  of  the  usurper,  the  influence  of  his  ^^5^- 
name  was  still  sufficient  to  get  Richard  his  son  proclaimed  pro- 
tector in  his  room.  It  was  probably  to  the  numerous  parties 
that  were  formed  in  the  kingdom,  and  their  hatred  of  each  other, 
that  Richard  owed  his  peaceable  advancement  to  this  high  sta- 
tion. He  was  naturally  no  way  ambitious,  being  rather  mild, 
easy,  and  good-natured ;  and  honour  seemed  rather  to  pursue  than 
to  attract  him.  He  had  nothing  active  in  his  disposition ;  no 
talents  for  business,  no  knowledge  of  government,  no  influence 
among  the  soldiery,  no  importance  in  council. 

It  was  found  necessary,  upon  his  first  advancement,  to  call  a 
parliament,  to  furnish  the  supplies  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  ope- 
rations of  government.  The  house  of  commons  was  formed  le- 
gally enough  ;  but  the  house  of  lords  consisted  only  of  those  per- 
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sons  of  no  real  title,  who  were  advanced  to  that  dignified  station, 
by  the  late  protector.  But  it  was  not  on  the  parliament  that  the 
army  chose  to  rely.  The  principal  malcontent  officers  establish- 
ed a  meeting  at  general  Fleetwood's,  which,  as  he  dwelt  in  Wal- 
lingford-house,  was  called  the  Cabal  of  Wallingford.  The  result 
of  their  deliberations  was  a  remonstrance,  that  the  com-  r-K^cn  -i 
mand  of  the  army  should  be  intrusted  to  some  person 
in  whom  they  might  all  confide  ;  and  it  was  plainly  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the  young  protector  was  not  that  person. 

A  proposal  so  daring  and  dangerous  did  not  fail  to  alarm 
Hichard  ;  he  applied  to  his  council,  and  they  referred  it  to  the 
parliament.  Both  agreed  to  consider  it  as  an  audacious  attempt, 
and  a  vote  was  passed  that  there  should  be  no  meeting,  or  gen- 
eral council  of  officers,  without  the  protector's  permission.  This 
brought  affairs  immediately  to  a  rupture.  The  palace  of  the  pro- 
tector was  the  next  day  surrounded  by  a  body  of  officers ;  and 
one  Desborough,  a  man  of  a  clownish  brutal  nature,  penetrating 
into  his  apartment  with  an  armed  retinue,  threatened  him  if  he 
should  refuse.  Richard  wanted  resolution  to  defend  what  had 
been  conferred  upon  him ;  he  dissolved  the  parliament  then,  and 
soon  after  he  signed  his  own  abdication  in  form. 

Henry  Cromwell,  his  younger  brother,  who  was  appointed  to 
the  command  in  Ireland,  followed  the  protector's  example,  and 
resigned  his  commission  without  striking  a  blow.  Richard  lived 
many  years  after  his  resignation,  at  first  on  the  continent,  and 
afterwards  upon  his  paternal  fortune  at  home.  He  was  thought 
by  the  ignorant  to  be  unworthy  of  the  happiness  of  his  exaltation ; 
but  he  knew  by  his  tranquillity  in  private,  that  he  had  made  the 
most  fortunate  escape. 

The  officers  being  once  more  left  to  themselves,  determined  to 
replace  the  remnant  of  the  old  parliament  which  had  beheaded 
the  king,  and  which  Cromwell  had  so  disgracefully  turned  out 
of  the  house.  The  system  which  those  members  maintained  was 
cabled  the  good  old  cause,  from  their  attachment  to  republican, 
principles ;  and  to  these  men  the  cabal  of  officers  for  a  while  de- 
livered up  their  own  authority.  The  members,  who  had  been 
secluded  by  colonel  Pride's  purge,  as  it  was  called,  attempted, 
but  in  vain,  to  resume  their  seats  among  them. 

The  Rump  parliament,  for  that  Avas  the  name  it  went  by,  aU 
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though  reinstated  by  the  army,  was  yet  very  vigorous  in  its  at- 
tempts to  lessen  the  power  by  which  it  was  replaced.  The 
members  began  their  design  of  humbling  the  army  by  new  mod- 
elling part  of  the  forces,  by  cashiering  such  of  the  officers  as  they 
feared,  and  appointing  others  on  whom  they  could  rely,  in  their 
room.  These  attempts,  however,  were  not  unobserved  by  the 
officers  ;  and  their  discontent  would  have  broken  out  into  some 
resolution  fatal  to  the  parliament,  had  it  not  been  checked  by  ap- 
prehensions of  danger  from  the  ro^'alists,  or  presbyterians,  who 
were  considered  as  the  common  enemy. 

In  this  exigence,  the  officers  held  several  conferences,  with  a 
design  to  continue  their  power.  They  at  length  came  to  a  reso- 
lution, usual  enough  in  these  times,  to  dissolve  that  assembly,  by 
which  they  were  so  vehemently  opposed.  Accordingly,  Lambert, 
one  of  the  general  officers,  drew  up  a  chosen  body  of  troops  ;  and 
placing  them  in  the  streets  which  led  to  Westminster-hall,  when 
the  speaker  Lenthal  proceeded  in  his  carriage  to  the  house,  he  or- 
dered the  horses  to  be  turned,  and  very  civilly  conducted  him 
home.  The  other  members  were  likewise  intercepted,  and  the 
army  returned  to  their  quarters  to  observe  a  solemn  fast,  which 
generally  either  preceded,  or  attended  their  outrages. 

The  officers,  having  thus  resumed  the  power  they  had  given, 
resolved  not  to  part  with  it  for  the  future  upon  easy  terms.  They 
elected  a  committee  of  twenty->three  persons,  of  whom  seven 
were  officers ;  these  they  called  a  committee  of  safety,  and  pre- 
tended to  invest  them  with  sovereign  authority.  Fleetwood,  a 
weak  zealot,  was  made  commander-in-chief;  Lambert,  an  artful 
ambitious  man,  major-^general ;  Desborough, lieutenant-general; 
and  Monk,  who  had  been  invested  by  Cromwell  with  the  govern-^ 
xnent  of  Scotland,  was  appointed  major-general  of  the  foot.  A 
military  government  was  now  established,  which  gave  the  nation 
the  melancholy  prospect  of  endless  servitude,  and  tyranny  with- 
out redress  :  a  succour  came  to  relieve  the  nation  from  a  quarter 
where  it  was  the  least  expected. 

During  these  transactions,  general  Monk  was  at  the  head  of 
eight  thousand  veterans  in  Scotland,  and  beheld  the  distraction 
of  his  native  country  with  slender  hopes  of  relieving  it.  This 
personage,  to  whom  the  nation  owes  such  signal  obligations,  was 
9.t  first  a  soldier  of  fortune.    After  some  time  spent  abroad,  he 
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was  intrusted  with  a  regiment  in  the  service  of  king  Charles,  and 
was  usually  called  by  the  soldiery,  for  his  good-nature,  honest 
George  Monk.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Nantwich,  by 
Fairfax,  and  soon  after  sent  to  the  Tower.  He  did  not  recover  his 
liberty  till  after  the  total  overthrow  of  the  royal  party,  when  Crom- 
well took  him  into  favour  and  protection,  and  sent  him  to  oppose 
the  Irish  rebels,  against  whom  he  performed  signal  services. 
Upon  the  reduction  of  that  kingdom  he  was  sent  over  into  Scot- 
land, and  there  intrusted  with  the  supreme  command,  in  which 
station  he  was  not  less  esteemed  by  the  Scots  than  loved  and 
adored  by  his  own  army. 

This  general,  upon  hearing  that  the  officers  had,  by  their  own 
authority,  dissolved  the  parliament,  protested  against  the  measure, 
and  resolved  to  defend  their  invaded  privileges.  But  deeper  de- 
signs, either  in  the  king's  favour  or  his  own,  were  suspected  to 
be  the  motive  of  his  actions  fi-om  the  beginning.  Whatever  might 
have  been  his  designs,  it  was  impossible  to  cover  them  with 
greater  secresy  than  he  did.  As  soon  as  he  put  his  army  into 
motion  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  disturbances  in  the  capi- 
tal, his  countenance  was  eagerly  sought  by  all  the  contending  par- 
ties. His  brother,  a  clergyman,  who  was  a  zealous  royalist,  came 
to  him  with  a  message  from  sir  John  Granville,  in  the  name  of 
the  king.  The  general  asked  him  if  he  had  communicated  the 
contents  of  his  commission  to  any  other  person.  His  brother  re- 
plied, to  none,  except  to  Mr.  Price,  the  general's  own  chaplain, 
a  man  of  probity,  and  in  the  royal  interests.  The  general  alter- 
ing his  countenance,  at  once  changed  the  discourse,  and  would 
enter  into  no  farther  conference  with  him.  The  same  deep  re- 
serve was  held  through  all  his  subsequent  proceedings. 

Hearing  that  the  officers  were  preparing  an  army  to  oppose 
him,  and  that  general  Lambert  was  actually  advancing  north- 
ward to  meet  him,  Monk  sent  three  commissioners  to  London, 
with  very  earnest  professions  of  an  accommodation,  by  which 
means  he  relaxed  their  preparations.  His  commissioners  ^ven 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  sign  a  treaty,  which  he  refused  to  ratify. 
Still,  however,  he  made  proposals  for  fresh  negociations  ;  and  the 
committee  of  officers  again  accepted  his  fallacious  offers. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  people,  perceiving  that  they  were  not 
entirely  defenceless,  began  to  gather  spirit,  and  to  exclaim  loudly 
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against  the  tyranny  of  the  army.  Hazelrig  and  Morley,  while 
Lambert  was  absent,  took  possession  of  Portsmouth,  and  declared 
for  the  parliament.  The  city -apprentices  rose  in  a  tumult,  and 
demanded  a  free  parliament ;  admiral  Lawson  came  into  the 
river  with  his  squadron  and  declared  for  the  parliament ;  and 
even  the  regiments  that  had  been  left  in  London,  being  solicited 
by  their  old  officers,  who  had  been  cashiered,  revolted  again  to 
the  parliament.  The  Rump,  thus  being  invited  on  all  hands, 
again  ventured  to  resume  their  seats,  and  to  thunder  their  votes 
in  turn  against  the  officers,  and  that  part  of  the  army  by  which 
they  had  been  ejected.  Without  taking  any  notice  of  Lambert, 
they  sent  orders  to  the  troops  he  conducted,  immediately  to  re- 
pair to  the  garrison  they  appointed  for  them.  The  soldiers  were 
not  slow  in  obeying  the  parliamentary  orders ;  and  Lambert  at 
last  found  himself  deserted  by  his  whole  army.  He  was  soon 
after  committed  to  the  Tower  ;  several  of  his  brother  officers 
were  cashiered ;  and  the  parliament  seemed  now  to  stand  on  a 
firmer  basis  than  before. 

rififiO  1  ^"^  ^"^^^  were  far  from  being  so  secure  as  they  im- 
^  agined.     Monk,  though  he  had  heard  of  their  restitu- 

tion, and  therefoi-e  might  be  supposed  to  have  nothing  more  to  do, 
still  continued  to  march  his  army  towards  the  capital ;  all  the 
world  equally  in  doubt  as  to  his  motives,  and  astonished  at  his 
reserve.  The  gentry,  on  his  march,  flocked  around  him  with  en- 
treaties and  addresses,  expressing  their  desire  of  a  new  parlia- 
ment. Fairfax  brought  him  a  body  of  troops,  with  which  he  of- 
fered to  assist  in  the  work  of  restoration ;  but  Monk  continued 
his  inflexible  tacitunity.  When  he  had  reached  St.  Alban's  he 
sent  the  parliament  a  message,  desiring  them  to  remove  such  for- 
ces as  remained  in  London  to  country  quarters.  With  this  some 
of  the  regiments  refused  to  comply,  but  Monk  was  resolved  to  be 
obeyed ;  he  entered  London  the  next  day,  turned  the  soldiers 
out,  and,  with  his  army,  took  up  his  quarters  in  Vfestminster. 
He  then  waited  upon  the  house,  which  was  ready  enough  to  vote 
him  sincere  thanks  for  the  services  he  had  done  his  country.  But 
he,  in  a  blunt  manner,  assured  them,  that  his  only  merit  was  a 
desire  to  restore  peace  to  the  community ;  and,  therefore,  he  en- 
treated them  that  they  would  permit  a  free  parliament  to  be  call- 
ed, as  the  only  balm  that  could  heal  the  wounds  of  the  constitu- 
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tion.  He  observed  also,  that  many  oaths  of  admission  upon  this 
occasion  were  unnecessary ;  and  the  fewer  the  obligations  of  this 
kind,  the  clearer  would  their  consciences  be. 

The  hope  of  being  insolent  with  security  soon  inspired  the  cit" 
izens  to  refuse  submission  to  the  present  government.  They  re- 
solved to  pay  no  taxes,  until  the  members,  formerly  excluded  by 
colonel  Pride,  should  be  replaced.  But  the  parliament  found  their 
general  willing  to  give  them  the  most  ready  instances  of  his  obe- 
dience ;  he  entered  the  city  with  his  troops,  arrested  eleven  of 
the  most  obnoxious  of  the  common-council,  and  began  to  destroy 
the  gates.  Then  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  parliament,  telling  them 
what  he  had  done ;  and  begging  they  would  moderate  the  severity 
of  their  orders.  But  being  urged  by  the  house  to  proceed,  he,  with 
all  possible  circumstances  of  contempt,  broke  the  gates  and  port- 
cullises ;  and  having  exposed  the  city  to  the  scorn  and  derision 
of  all  who  hated  it,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  his  quarters  in  West- 
minster. But  the  next  day  he  began  to  think  he  had  proceeded 
too  vigorously  in  this  act  of  obedience ;  he  therefore  marched  into 
the  city  again,  and  desired  the  mayor  to  call  a  common-council, 
where  he  made  many  apologies  for  his  conduct  the  day  before. 
He  assured  them  of  his  perseverance  in  the  cause  of  freedom ; 
and  that  his  army  would,  for  the  future,  co-operate  only  in  such 
schemes  as  they  should  approve. 

This  union  of  the  city  and  the  army  caused  no  small  alarm  in 
the  house  of  commons.  They  knew  that  a  free  and  general  par- 
liament was  desired  by  the  whole  nation  ;  and,  in  such  a  case, 
they  were  convinced  that  their  own  power  must  have  an  end. 
But  their  fears  of  punishment  were  still  greater  than  their  uneasi- 
ness at  dismission  ;  they  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  their 
king  to  the  block,  in  loading  the  nation  with  various  taxes,  and 
some  of  them  had  grown  rich  by  the  common  plunder ;  they  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  try  every  method  to  gain  over  the  general 
from  his  new  alliance;  even  some  of  them,  desperate  with  guilt 
and  fanaticism,  promised  to  invest  him  with  the  dignity  of  su- 
preme magistrate,  and  to  support  his  usurpation.  But  Monk  was 
too  just,  or  too  wise,  to  hearken  to  such  wild  proposals ;  he  re- 
solved to  restore  the  secluded  members,  and  by  their  means  to 
bring  about  a  new  election,  which  was  what  he  desired. 

There  was  no  other  method  to  eftect  this,  but  by  force  of  arms  : 
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wherefore,  having  previously  secured  the  consent  of  his  officersj 
and  exacted  a  promise  from  the  excluded  members,  that  they 
would  call  a  full  and  free  parliament,  he  accompanied  them  to 
"Whitehall.  Thence,  with  a  numerous  guard,  he  conducted  them 
to  the  house  of  commons,  the  other  members  of  which  were  then 
sitting.  They  were  surprised  to  see  a  large  body  of  men  enter- 
ing the  place  ;  but  soon  recollected  them  for  their  antient  breth- 
ren, who  had  been  formerly  tumultuously  expelled,  and  were  now 
as  tumultuously  restored.  The  number  of  the  new  comers  so  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  Rump,  that  the  chiefs  of  this  last  party  now, 
in  their  turn,  thought  proper  to  withdraw. 

The  restored  members  began  by  repealing  those  orders  by 
which  they  had  been  excluded.  They  renewed  and  enlarged  the 
general's  commission ;  they  fixed  a  proper  stipend  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  fleet  and  army  ;  and  having  passed  these  votes  for  the 
composure  of  the  kingdom,  they  dissolved  themselves,  and  gave 
orders  for  the  immediate  assembling  a  new  parliament.  Mean- 
while Monk  new-modelled  his  army  to  the  purposes  he  had  in 
view.  Some  oflicers,  by  his  direction,  presented  him  with  an  ad- 
dress, in  which  they  promised  to  obey  implicitly  the  orders  of  the 
ensuing  parliament.  He  approved  of  this  engagement,  which  he 
ordered  to  be  signed  by  all  the  regiments ;  and  this  furnished  him 
with  a  pretence  for  dismissing  all  the  officers  by  whom  it  was  re- 
jected. 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions  his  endeavours  were  very 
near  being  defeated  by  an  accident  as  dangerous  as  unexpected. 
Lambert  had  escaped  from  the  Tower,  and  began  to  assemble 
forces;  and,  as  his  activity  and  principles  were  sufficiently 
known,  Monk  took  the  earliest  precautions  to  oppose  his  meas- 
ures. He  dispatched  colonel  Ingoldsby  with  his  own  regiment 
against  Lambert,  before  he  should  have  time  to  assemble  his  de- 
pendents. That  officer  had  taken  possession  of  Daventry  with 
four  troops  of  horse  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  joined  Ingolds- 
by, to  whom  he  himself  surrendered,  not  without  exhibiting  marks 
of  pusillanimity  that  ill  agreed  with  his  former  reputation. 

The  new  parliament  was  not  yet  assembled,  and  no  person  had 
hitherto  dived  into  the  designs  of  the  general.     He  still  perse- 
vered in  his  reserve  ;  and  although  the  calling  a  new  parliament 
was  but,  in  other  words,  to  restore  the  king,  yetliis  expressions 
VOL.  ir.  4 
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nevei'  once  betrayed  the  secret  of  his  bosom.  Nothing  but  a  se- 
euritj  of  confidence  at  last  extorted  the  confession  from  him.  Hs 
had  been  intimate  with  one  Morrice,  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire, 
of  a  sedentary,  studious  disposition,  and  with  him  alone  did  he 
deliberate  upon  the  great  and  dangerous  enterprise  of  the  resto- 
ration. Sir  John  Granville,  who  had  a  commission  from  the  king, 
applied  for  access  to  the  general ;  but  he  was  desired  to  commu- 
nicate his  business  to  Morrice.  Granville  refused,  though  twice 
urged,  to  deliver  his  message  to  any  but  the  general  himself;  so 
that  Monk,  now  finding  he  could  depend  upon  this  minister's 
secresy,  freely  opened  to  him  his  whole  intentions ;  but,  with  his 
usual  caution,  still  scrupled  to  commit  any  thing  to  paper.  In 
consequence  of  this  communication,  the  king  left  the  Spanish  ter- 
litories,  where  he  very  narrowly  escaped  being  detained  at  Bre- 
da by  the  governor,  under  pretence  of  treating  him  with  proper 
respect  and  formality.  Thence  he  retired  into  Holland,  where 
he  resolved  to  wait  for  farther  advice. 

In  the  mean  time  the  elections  in  parliament  went  every  wherein 
favour  of  the  king's  party.  The  presbyterians  had  longbeen  so  harass- 
ed by  the  falsehood,  the  folly,  and  the  tyranny  of  their  independent 
coadjutors,  that  they  longed  for  nothing  so  ardently  as  the  king's 
restoration.  These,  therefore,  joined  to  the  royalists,  formed  a 
decisive  majority  on  every  contest;  and,  without  noise,  but,  with 
steady  resolution,  determined  to  call  back  the  king.  Though  the 
former  parliament  had  voted  that  no  one  should  be  elected,  who 
had  himself,  or  whose  father  had  borne  arms  for  the  late  king,  yet 
very  little  regard  was  any  where  paid  to  this  ordinance ;  and  in 
many  places  the  former  sufferings  of  the  candidate  were  his  best 
recommendation. 

At  length  the  long-expected  day  for  the  sitting  of  a  free  parlia- 
ment arrived,  and  they  chose  sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  for  their 
speaker;  a  man  who,  though  at  first  attached  to  the  opposite  par- 
ty, was  yet  a  royalist  in  his  heart.  The  affections  of  all  were 
turned  towards  the  king;  yet  such  were  their  fears,  and  such  dan- 
gers attended  a  freedom  of  speech,  that  no  one  dared  for  some 
days  to  make  any  mention  of  his  name.  They  were  terrified  with 
former  examples  of  cruelty  ;  and  they  only  showed  their  loyalty 
in  their  bitter  invectives  against  the  late  usurper,  and  in  execra- 
tions against  the  murderers  of  their  king.    All  this  time,  Monk, 
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with  his  usual  reserve,  tried  their  tempers,  and  examined  the  ar- 
dour of  their  wishes ;  at  length  he  gave  directions  to  Annesley^ 
president  of  the  council,  to  inform  them  that  one  sir  John  Gran- 
ville, a  servant  of  the  king,  had  been  sent  over  by  his  majesty, 
and  was  now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  to  the  commons. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  and  transport  with  which  this 
message  was  received.  The  members  for  a  moment  forgot  the 
dignity  of  their  situations,  and  indulged  in  a  loud  exclamation  of 
applause.  Granville  was  called  in,  and  the  letter  eagerly  read. 
A  moment's  pause  was  scarcely  allowed  :  all  at  once  the  house 
burst  out  into  a  universal  assent  to  the  king's  proposals ;  and  to 
diffuse  the  joy  more  widely,  it  was  voted  that  the  letter  and  de- 
claration should  immediately  be  published. 

The  king's  declaration  was  highly  relished  by  every  order  of 
the  state.  It  offered  a  general  amnesty  to  all  persons  whatsoever, 
without  any  exceptions  but  such  as  should  be  made  by  parliament. 
It  promised  to  indulge  scrupulous  consciences  with  liberty  in  mat'^ 
ters  of  religion  ;  to  leave  to  the  examination  of  parliament  the 
claims  of  all  such  as  possessed  lands  with  contested  titles ;  to  con- 
firm all  these  concessions  by  act  of  parliament ;  to  satisfy  the  ar- 
my under  general  Monk  with  respect  to  their  arrears,  and  to  give 
tlie  same  rank  to  his  officers,  when  they  should  be  received  into 
the  king's  service. 

This  declaration  was  not  less  pleasing  to  the  lords  than  to  the 
people.  After  voting  the  restitution  of  the  antient  form  of  gov- 
ernment, it  was  resolved  to  send  the  king  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
the  duke  of  York  his  brother  ten  thousand,  and  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester half  that  sum.  Then  both  houses  erased  from  their  records 
all  acts  that  had  passed  to  the  prejudice  of  royalty.  The  army, 
the  navy,  the  city  of  London,  were  eager  in  preparing  their  adr 
dresses  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty ;  and  he  was  soon  after 
proclaimed  with  great  solemnity  at  Whitehall,  and  at  Temple 
Bar.  The  people,  now  freed  from  all  restraint,  let  loose  their 
transports  without  bounds.  Thousands  were  seen  running  about 
frantic  with  pleasure ;  and,  as  lord  Clarendon  says,  such  were 
the  numbers  of  the  loyalists  that  pressed  forward  on  this  occa^ 
sion,  that  one  could  not  but  wonder  where  those  people  dwelt  who 
had  lately  done  so  much  mischief. 

Charles  took  care  to  conlirni  the  substance  of  his  declarations 
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to  tlie  English  commissioners,  who  were  dispatched  to  attend  hirri 
into  his  native  dominions.  Montague,  the  English  admiral,  wait= 
ed  upon  his  majesty  to  inform  him  that  the  fleet  expected  his  or- 
ders at  Scheveling.  The  duke  of  York  immediately  went  on  board, 
and  took  the  command  as  lord  high-admiral.  The  king  went  on 
board,  and,  landing  at  Dover,  was  received  by  the  general,  whom 
he  tenderly  embraced,  Very  different  was  his  present  triumph- 
ant return  from  the  forlorn  state  in  which  he  left  the  coast  of  Sus- 
sex. He  now  saw  the  same  people,  that  had  ardently  sought  his 
life,  as  warmly  expressing  their  pleasure  at  his  safety,  and  repent- 
ance for  their  past  delusions.  He  entered  London  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May,  which  was  his  birth -day.  An  innumerable  con- 
course of  people  lined  the  way  wherever  he  passed,  and  rent  the 
air  with  their  acclamations.  They  had  been  so  long  distracted 
by  unrelenting  factions,  oppressed  and  alarmed  by  a  succession 
of  tyrannies,  that  they  could  no  longer  suppress  these  emotions 
of  delight  to  behold  their  constitution  restored,  or  rather,  like  a. 
phcenix,  appearing  more  beautiful  and  vigorous  from  the  ruins 
of  its  former  conflagration. 

Fanaticism,  with  its  long  train  of  gloomy  terrors,  fled  at  the 
approach  of  freedom ;  the  arts  of  society  and  peace  began  to  re- 
turn ;  and  it  had  been  happy  for  the  people  if  the  arts  of  luxury 
h3,d  not  entered  in  their  train. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

CHAKLES  II. 
ft') 

X  HIS  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  epochas  in  English  histo- 
ry, in  which  we  see  the  people  tossed  into  opposite  factions,  and, 
as  the  sea  after  a  storm,  still  continuing  those  violent  motions  by 
which  they  were  first  impelled.  We  see  them  at  one  period  of 
the  following  reign,  with  unbounded  adulation,  soliciting  the  shac- 
kles of  arbitrary  power;  at  another,  with  equal  animosity,  banish- 
ing all  the  emissaries  of  unbounded  power  from  the  throne  ;  now 
courting  the  monarch,  and  then  threatening  those  on  whom  he 
most  depended.    There  seems  a  clue  that  can  unravel  all  th^se 
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inconsistencies.  While  the  people  thought  the  king  a  protestant, 
thej  were  willing  to  intrust  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes ; 
but  when  they  supposed  that  he  was  more  inclined  to  popery,  all 
their  confidence  vanished,  and  they  were  even  willing  to  punish 
papists,  as  the  most  proper  method  of  showing  their  resentment 
against  himself. 

When  Charles  came  to  the  throne  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
possessed  of  an  agreeable  person,  an  elegant  address,  and  an  en- 
eaffina-  manner.  His  whole  demeanour  and  behaviour  were  well 
calculated  to  support  and  increase  popularity.  Accustomed  du- 
ring his  exile  to  live  cheerfully  among  his  courtiers,  he  carried  the 
same  endearing  familiarities  to  the  throne ;  and  from  the  levity 
of  his  temper  no  injuries  were  dreaded  from  his  former  resent- 
ments. But  it  was  soon  found  that  all  these  advantages  were 
merely  superficial.  His  indolence  and  love  of  pleasure  made 
him  averse  to  all  kinds  of  business  ;  his  familiarities  were  prosti- 
tuted to  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  of  his  subjects ;  and  he 
took  no  care  to  reward  his  former  friends,  as  he  had  taken  no 
steps  to  be  avenged  of  his  former  enemies. 

It  required  some  time  before  the  several  parts  of  the  state, 
disfigured  by  war  and  faction,  could  come  into  proper  form ;  a 
council  was  composed,  in  which  members  of  the  church  of  En- 
gland and  presbyterians  were  indiscriminately  admitted  ;  and  the 
king's  choice  of  his  principal  ministers  was  universally  pleasing 
to  the  people.  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  who  had  attended  him  in  his 
exile,  was  now  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  lord  Clarendon,  and 
appointed  lord  chancellor,  and  first  minister  of  state.  This  ex- 
cellent man  is  better  known  now  by  his  merits  as  a  historian  than 
as  a  statesman ;  but  his  integrity  and  wisdom  were  equally  ex- 
cellent in  both  capacities.  The  marquis,  afterwards  created 
duke  of  Oi-mond,  was  appointed  lord -steward  of  the  household, 
the  earl  of  Southampton  high  treasurer,  and  sir  Edward  Nicholas 
secretary  of  state.  These  men,  combined  by  private  friendship, 
and  pursuing  one  common  aim,  laboured  only  for  the  public,  and 
supported  its  interests  with  their  own. 

Notwithstanding  the  joy  of  the  people  was  unbounded,  yet 
something  was  thought  to  be  due  to  justice,  and  some  vengeance 
was  necessary  to  be  taken  upon  those  who  had  lately  involved 
the  nation  in  its  calamities.      Though  an  act  of  indemnity  was 
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passed,  those  who  had  an  immediate  hand  in  the  king's  death 
were  excepted.  Even  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw,  now 
dead,  were  considered  as  proper  objects  of  resentment ;  their 
bodies  were  dug  from  their  graves,  dragged  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, and,  after  hanging  some  time,  buried  under  the  gallows. 
Of  the  rest,  who  sat  in  judgment  on  the  late  monarch's  trial, 
some  were  dead,  and  some  were  thought  worthy  of  pardon.  Ten 
only,  out  of  fourscore,  were  devoted  to  immediate  destruction. 
These  were  enthusiasts,  who  had  all  along  acted  from  principle, 
and  who,  in  the  general  spirit  of  rage  excited  against  them,  show- 
ed a  fortitude  that  might  do  honour  to  abetter  cause. 

General  Harrison,  who  was  first  brought  to  his  trial,  pleaded 
his  cause  with  that  undaunted  firmness  which  he  had  shown 
through  life.  What  he  had  done,  he  said,  was  from  the  impulses 
of  the  spirit  of  God.  He  would  not,  for  any  benefit  to  himself, 
hurt  a  hair  of  the  poorest  man  or  woman  upon  earth ;  and  during 
the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ac- 
knowledged his  right,  or  bowed  down  to  his  power,  he  had  bold- 
ly upbraided  the  usurper  to  his  face ;  and  all  the  terrors  of  im- 
prisonment, and  all  the  allurements  of  ambition,  had  not  been 
able  to  bend  him  to  a  compliance  to  that  deceitful  tyrant.  Har- 
rison's death  was  marked  with  the  same  admirable  constancy 
which  he  showed  at  his  trial  5  so  that  the  greatness  of  some  vir- 
tues which  he\possessed,  in  some  measure  counterbalanced  the 
greatness  of  his  guilt. 

Carew,  Coke,  Peters,  Scot,  Clement,  Scrope,  Jones,  Hacker, 
and  Axtell,  shared  the  same  fate.  They  bore  the  scorn  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  executioner,  not  simply  with 
fortitude,  but  with  the  spirit  and  confidence  of  martyrs,  who 
suffei'ed  for  having  done  their  duty.  Some  circumstances  of 
scandalous  barbarity  attended  their  execution.  Harrison's  en- 
trails were  torn  out,  and  thrown  into  the  fire  before  he  expired. 
His  head  was  fixed  on  the  sledge  that  drew  Coke  and  Peters  to 
the  place  of  execution,  with  the  face  turned  towards  them.  The 
executioner,  having  mangled  Coke,  approached  Peters,  besmear- 
ed with  the  blood  of  his  friend,  and  asked  how  he  liked  that  work. 
Peters  viewed  him  with  an  air  of  scorn :  "  You  have  butcher- 
ed a  servant  of  God  in  my  sight ;  but  I  defy  your  cruelty." 

This  was  all  the  blood  that  was  shed  in  so  great  a  restoration.. 
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The  rest  of  the  king's  judges  were  reprieved,  and  afterwards 
dispersed  into  several  prisons.  Charles  being  directed  in  all 
things  by  Clarendon,  gave  universal  satisfaction,  as  well  by  the 
lenity  as  the  justice  of  his  conduct.  The  army  was  disbanded 
that  had  for  so  many  years  governed  the  nation ;  prelacy,  and  all 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  were  restored  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  king  pretended  to  preserve  an  air  of  modera- 
tion and  neutrality.  In  fact,  with  regard  to  religion,  Charles,  in 
his  gayer  hours,  was  a  professed  deist,  and  attached  to  none ; 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  he  began  to  think  more 
seriously,  he  showed  an  inclination  to  the  catholic  persuasion, 
which  he  had  strongly  imbibed  in  his  exile. 

But  this  toleration,  in  which  all  were  equally  included,  was 
not  able  to  remove  the  fears,  or  quell  the  enthusiasm,  of  a  few 
determined  men,  who,  by  an  unexampled  combination,  were  im- 
pelled by  one  common  phrensy.  One  Venner,  a  desperate  en- 
thusiast, who  had  often  conspired  against  Cromwell,  r^cf:-,  -• 
and  had  as  often  been  pardoned,  had  by  this  time  per- 
suaded his  followers  that,  if  they  would  take  arms,  Jesus  would 
come  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  With  these  expectations,  to 
the  number  of  sixty  persons,  they  issued  forth  into  the  streets  of 
London  in  complete  armour,  and  proclaimed  king  Jesus  wher- 
ever they  went.  They  believed  themselves  invulnerable  and  in- 
vincible, and  expected  the  same  fortune  which  had  attended 
Gideon,  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament.  Every  one 
at  first  fled  before  them ;  one  unhappy  man  being  asked  who  he 
was  for,  answering  that  he  was  for  God  and  the  king,  they  slew 
him  on  the  spot.  In  this  manner  they  went  from  street  to  street, 
and  made  a  desperate  resistance  against  a  body  of  the  train-bands 
that  were  sent  to  attack  them.  After  killing  many  of  the  assail- 
ants, they  made  a  regular  retreat  into  Caenwood,  near  Hamp- 
stead.  Being  dislodged  thence,  the  next  morning  they  returned 
to  London,  and  took  possession  of  a  house,  in  which  they  defended 
themselves  against  a  body  of  troops,  until  the  majority  were  killed. 
At  last  the  troops,  who  had  untiled  the  house,  and  were  tired  of 
slaughter,  rushed  in,  and  seized  the  few  that  were  left  alive. 
They  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed ;  and  to  the  last 
they  declared,  that  if  they  were  deceived,  the  Lord  himself  was 
their  deceiver. 
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The  absurdity,  and  even  ridicule,  which  attended  the  profes- 
sions and  expectations  of  these  poor  deluded  men,  struck  the  peo- 
ple very  strongly :  and  from  the  gloomy  moroseness  of  enthusi- 
asm, they  now  went  over  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  riot  and 
debauchery.  Tlie  court  its6lf  set  them  the  example  ;  nothing  but 
scenes  of  gallantry  and  festivity  appeared ;  the  horrors  of  the  late 
war  were  become  the  subject  of  ridicule  ;  the  formality  and  ig- 
norance of  the  sectaries  were  displayed  npon  the  stage,  and  even 
laughed  at  from  the  pulpit.  But  while  the  king  thus  rioted,  the 
old  faithful  friends  and  followers  of  his  family  were  left  unre- 
warded. Numbers  who  had  fought  for  him  and  his  father,  and 
had  lost  their  whole  fortunes  in  his  service,  still  continued  to  pine 
in  want  and  oblivion ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  their  persecutors, 
who  had  profited  by  the  times,  had  acquired  fortunes  during  the 
civil  war,  and  were  still  permitted  to  enjoy  them  without  molesta- 
tion. The  sufferers  petitioned  in  vain  ;  the  family  of  the  Stuarts 
were  never  remarkable  for  their  gratitude  ;  and  the  amusers,  the 
flatterers,  and  the  concubines  of  this  monarch,  enjoyed  all  his 
consideration.  The  wretched  royalists  murmured  without  re- 
dress ;  he  fled  from  their  gloomy  expostulations  to  scenes  of  mirth, 
riot,  and  festivity. 

Nevertheless  his  parliaments,  both  of  England  and  Scotland, 
seemed  willing  to  make  reparation  for  their  former  disobedience, 
by  their  present  concessions.  In  the  English  house,  monarchy 
and  episcopacy  were  carried  to  as  great  splendor  as  they  had 
suffered  misery  and  depression.  The  bishops  were  permitted  to 
resume  their  seats  in  the  house  of  peers;  all  military  autliority 
was  acknowledged  to  be  vested  in  the  king;  and  he  was  empow- 
ered to  appoint  commissioners  for  regulating  corporations,  and 
expelling  such  members  as  had  intruded  themselves  by  violence, 
or  professed  principles  dangerous  to  the  constitution.  An  act  of 
rifi(=;9  1  uniformity  in  religion  was  passed,  by  which  it  was  re- 
quired that  every  clergyman  should  be  re-ordained,  if  he 
had  not  before  received  episcopal  ordination ;  that  he  should  de- 
clare his  assent  to  every  thing  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common- 
Prayer,  and  should  take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  law,  above  tv.'O  thousand  of  the  presbyterian 
clergy  relinquished  their  cures  in  one  day,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  nation ;  thus  sacrificing  their  interest  to  their  religion. 
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But  the  Scotch  parliament  went  still  greater  lengths  in  their 
prostrations  to  the  king.  It  was  there  that  his  divine,  indefeasi- 
ble, and  hereditary  right  was  asserted  in  the  fullest  and  most 
positive  terms.  His  right  was  extended  to  their  lives  and  pos- 
sessions ;  and  from  his  original  grant  was  said  to  come  all  that 
his  subjects  might  be  said  to  enjoy.  They  voted  him  an  addi- 
tional revenue  of  forty  thousand  pounds;  and  all  their  former 
violences  were  treated  with  the  utmost  detestation. 

This  was  the  time  for  the  king  to  have  made  himself  independ- 
ent of  all  parliaments ;  and  it  is  said  that  Southampton,  one  of 
his  ministers,  had  thought  of  procuring  his  master  from  the  com- 
mons the  grant  of  a  revenue  of  two  millions  a  year,  which  would 
effectually  render  him  absolute ;  but  in  this  his  views  were  ob- 
structed by  the  great  Clarendon,  who,  though  attached  to  the 
king,  was  still  more  the  friend  of  liberty  and  the  laws.  Charles, 
however,  was  no  way  interested  in  these  opposite  views  of  his 
ministers ;  he  only  desired  money,  in  order  to  prosecute  his 
pleasures  ;  and,  provided  he  had  that,  he  little  regarded  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  obtained. 

It  was  this  careless  and  expensive  disposition  that  first  tended 
to  disgust  his  subjects,  and  to  dispel  that  intoxication  of  loyalty, 
which  had  taken  place  at  his  restoration.  Though  the  people 
were  pleased  with  the  mirth  and  pleasantry  of  their  monarch, 
they  could  not  help  murmuring  at  his  indolence,  his  debaucheries, 
and  profusion.  They  could  not  help  remembering  the  strict  fru- 
gality and  active  diligence  that  marked  the  usurper's  administra- 
tion ;  they  called  to  mind  the  victories  they  had  gained  under 
him,  and  the  vast  projects  he  had  undertaken.  But  they  now 
saw  an  opposite  picture ;  a  court  sunk  in  debauchery,  and  the 
taxes  of  the  nation  only  employed  in  extending  vice,  and  corrupt- 
ing the  morals  of  the  people.  The  ejected  clergy  did  not  fail  to 
inflame  these  just  resentments  in  the  minds  of  their  audience ; 
but  particularly  wlien  the  nation  saw  Dunkirk,  which  had  been 
acquired  during  the  late  vigorous  administration,  now  basely 
sold  to  the  French  for  a  small  sum  to  supply  the  king's  extrava- 
gance, they  could  put  no  bounds  to  their  complaints.  From  this 
time  he  tound  the  wheels  of  government  clogged  with  continual 
obstructions,  and  his  parliaments  reluctantly  granting  those  sup- 
plies, which  he  as  meanly  condescended  to  implore. 
VOL,  ir,  5 
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His  continual  exigencies  drove  him  constantly  to  measures  na 
way  suited  to  his  inclination.  Among  others,  was  his  marriage, 
celebrated  at  this  time  with  Catharine,  the  infanta  of  Portugal, 
who,  though  a  virtuous  princess,  possessed,  as  it  should  seem, 
but  few  personal  attractions.  It  was  the  portion  of  this  princess 
that  the  needy  monarch  was  enamoured  of,  which  amounted  ta 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  together  with  the  fortress  of 
Tangier  in  Africa,  and  of  Bombay  in  the  East  Indices.  The  chan- 
cellor Clarendon,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, urged  many  reasons  against  this  match,  particularly  the  like- 
lihood of  her  never  having  any  children  :  the  king  disregarded 
their  advice,  and  the  inauspicious  marriage  was  celebrated  ac- 
cordingly. 

But  still  his  necessities  were  greater  than  his  supplies.  He 
never  much  loved  the  steady  virtue  of  lord  Clarendon,  and  im- 
puted to  him  some  of  those  necessities  to  which  he  was  reduced. 
It  is  said  also  that  this  great  minister  prevented  him  from  repu- 
diating the  queen,  which  he  had  thoiights  of  doing,  in  order  to 
marry  one  Mrs.  Stuart,  on  whom  he  had  placed  his  affections, 
by  procuring  that  lady  to  be  privately  married  to  the  duke  of 
Richmond.  However  this  be,  he  was  now  willing  to  give  him  up 
to  the  resentment  of  the  parliament,  to  whom  he  was  become  ob- 
noxious, in  order  to  obtain  some  farther  supplies.  For 
^  '-•  this  purpose  he  assembled  the  commons  in  the  Banquet- 
ing-house  ;  and,  in  the  close  of  a  flattering  speech,  replete  with 
professions  of  eternal  gratitude  and  the  warmest  affection,  he 
begged  a  supply  for  his  present  occasions,  which  he  said  were 
extremely  pressing..  They  could  not  resist  his  humble  supplica- 
tions: they  granted  him  four  subsidies;  and  the  clergy,  in  con- 
vocation, followed  their  example.  On  this  occasion  lord  Bristol 
ventured  to  impeach  the  chancellor  in  the  house  of  peers  ;  but, 
not  supporting  his  charge  for  this  time,  the  affair  drapped,  only 
in  order  to  be  revived  in  the  next  session  with  greater  ani- 
mosity. 

It  was  probably  with  a  view  &f  recruiting  the  supply 
L  '-1  for  his  pleasures,  that  he  was  induced  to  enter  into  a 
war  with  the  Dutch,  as  the  money  appointed  for  that  purpose 
would  go  through  his  hands.  A  vote,  by  his  contrivance,  was 
procured  in  the  house  of  commons,  alleging,  that  the  wrongs,  af- 
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fronts,  and  indignities  offered  by  the  Dutch,  in  several  quarters 
of  the  globe,  had  in  a  great  measure  obstructed  the  trade  of  the 
nation.  This  was  enough  for  his  majesty  to  proceed  upon.  As 
his  prodigality  always  kept  him  necessitous,  he  foresaw  that  he 
should  be  able  to  convert  a  part  of  the  supplies  to  his  private 
amusements.  His  brother  also,  the  duke  of  York,  longed  for  an 
opportunity  of  signalising  his  courage  and  conduct,  as  high -ad- 
miral, against  a  people  he  hated,  not  only  for  their  republican 
principles,  but  also  as  being  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion. 

This  war  began  on  each  side  with  mutual  depredations.  The 
English,  under  the  command  of  sir  Robert  Holmes,  not  only  ex- 
pelled the  Dutch  from  Cape  Corse  castle,  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
but  likewise  seized  the  Dutch  settlements  of  Cape  Verde  and  the 
isle  of  Goree.  Sailing  thence  to  America,  the  admiral  possessed 
himself  of  Nova  Belgia,  since  called  New-York;  a  country  which 
long  continued  annexed  to  the  English  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admiral,  sailing  to  Guinea, 
dispossessed  the  English  of  all  their  settlements  there,  except 
Cape  Corse.  He  then  sailed  to  America,  and  attacked  Barba^ 
does,  but  was  repulsed.  He  afterwards  committed  hostilities  on 
Long-Island.  Soon  after,  the  two  most  considerable 
fleets  of  each  nation  met,  the  one  under  the  duke  of 
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York,  to  the  number  of  an  hundred  and  fourteen  sail ;  the  other 
commanded  by  Opdam,  of  nearly  equal  force.  The  engagement 
began  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  both  sides  fought  with  their 
usual  intrepidity.  The  duke  of  York  was  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  engagement,  and  behaved  with  great  spirit  and  composure, 
while  his  lords  and  attendants  were  killed  beside  him.  In  the 
heat  of  the  action,  when  engaged  in  close  fight  with  the  duke, 
the  Dutch  admiral's  ship  blew  up  :  this  accident  much  discouraged 
the  Dutch,  who  fled  towards  their  own  coast;  they  had  nineteen 
ships  sunk  and  taken ;  the  victors  lost  only  one.  This  disaster 
threw  the  Dutch  into  consternation  ;  and  De  Wit,  their  great 
minister,  whose  genius  and  wisdom  were  admirable,  was  obliged 
to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet  upon  himself.  This  extraordi-. 
nary  man  quickly  became  as  much  master  of  naval  afl^airs  as  if 
he  had  been  from  his  infancy  educated  in  them.  He  even  im^ 
proved  some  parts  of  the  naval  art,  beyond  what  expert  mariners 
bad  ever  expected  to  attain. 
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The  success  of  the  English  naturally  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  neighbouring  states,  particularly  France  and  Denmark,  who 
resolved  to  protect  the  Dutch  against  the  superior  power  of  their 
r^  6CC  1  oppos^f'S'  The  Dutch  being  thus  strengthened  by  so 
powerful  an  alliance,  resolved  to  face  their  conquerors 
once  more.  De  Ruyter,  their  great  admiral,  had  returned  from 
his  expedition  to  Guinea,  and  was  appointed,  at  the  head  of  sev- 
enty-six sail,  to  join  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  the  French  admiral, 
who,  it  %yas  supposed,  was  then  advancing  toward  the  British 
Channel  from  Toulon.  The  duke  of  Albemarle  and  prince  Ru- 
pert now  commanded  the  English  fleet,  which  did  not  exceed  sev- 
enty-four sail.  Albemarle,  who,  from  his  successes  under  Crom^ 
well,  had  learned  too  much  to  despise  the  enemy,  proposed  to  dis- 
patch prince  Rupert  with  twenty  ships  to  oppose  the  duke  of 
Beaufort.  Sir  George  Ayscough,  well  acquainted  with  the  force 
of  his  enemies,  protested  against  the  temerity  of  this  resolution  ; 
but  Albemarle's  authority  prevailed.  The  English  and  Dutch 
thus  engaging  upon  unequal  terms,  a  battle  ensued,  the  most 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  ocean.  The  battle  began  with 
incredible  fury  :  the  Dutch  admiral,  Evertzen,  was  killed  by  a 
cannon  ball,  and  one  vessel  of  their  fleet  was  blown  up,  while  one 
of  the  English  ships  was  taken  :  darkness  parted  the  combatants 
for  the  first  day.  The  second  day  they  renewed  the  combat  with 
increased  animosity;  sixteen  fresh  ships  joined  the  Dutch,  and 
the  English  were  so  shattered,  that  their  fighting  ships  were  re- 
duced to  twenty-eight.  Upon  retreating  towards  their  own 
coast,  the  Dutch  followed  them,  where  another  dreadful  conflict 
was  beginning,  but  parted  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  as  before. 
The  morning  of  the  third  day,  the  English  were  obliged  to  con- 
tinue their  retreat,  and  the  Dutch  persisted  in  pursuing.  Albe- 
marle, who  still  kept  in  the  rear,  and  presented  a  dreadful  front  to 
the  enemy,  made  a  desperate  resolution  to  blow  up  his  ship  rather 
than  submit  to  the  enemy ;  when  he  happily  found  himself  rein- 
forced by  prince  Rupert  with  sixteen  ships  of  the  line.  By  this 
time  it  was  night ;  and  the  next  morning,  after  a  distant  cannon- 
ading, the  fleets  came  to  a  close  combat,  which  was  continued 
with  great  violence  till  they  were  parted  by  a  mist.  Sir  George 
Ayscough,  in  a  ship  of  one  hundred  guns,  had  the  misfortune  to 
strike  on  the  Galoper  sands,  where  he  was  surrounded  aud  taken. 
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The  English  retired  first  into  their  harbours ;  both  sides  claimed 
the  victory,  but  the  Dutch  certainly  obtained  the  advantage, 
though  not  the  glory  of  the  combat. 

A  second  engagement,  equally  bloody,  followed  soon  after, 
with  larg-er  fleets  on  both  sides,  commanded  bv  the  same  admi- 
rals ;  and  ia  this  the  Dutch  \^ere  obliged  to  own  themselves  van- 
quished, and  retreat  into  their  own  harbours.  But  they  were 
soon  in  a  capacity  to  out-number  the  English  fleet,  by  the  junc- 
tion of  Beaufort  the  French  admiral.  The  Dutch  fleet  appeared 
in  the  Thames,  conducted  by  their  great  admiral ;  and  r^^gg^ -i 
threw  the  English  into  the  utmost  consternation :  a 
chain  had  been  drawn  across  the  river  Medway  ?  some  fortifica- 
tions had  been  added  to  the  forts  along  the  banks  ;  but  all  these 
were  unequal  to  the  present  force.  Sheerness  was  soon  taken, 
the  Dutch  passed  forward,  and  broke  the  chain,  though  fortified 
by  some  ships  sunk  there  by  Albemarle's  orders.  Destroying  the 
shipping  in  their  passage,  they  advanced  with  six  men  of  war  and 
five  fire-ships,  as  far  as  Upnore  castle,  where  they  burned  three 
men  of  war.  The  whole  city  of  London  was  in  consternation ;  it 
was  expected  that  the  Dutch  might  sail  up  next  tide  to  London 
bridge,  and  destroy,  not  only  the  shipping,  but  even  the  buildings 
of  the  metropolis.  But  the  Dutch  VvCre  unable  to  prosecute  that 
project,  from  the  failure  of  the  French,  who  had  promised  to  give 
them  assistance  :  spreading,  therefore,  an  alarm  along  the  coast, 
they  returned  to  their  own  ports,  to  boast  of  their  success  against 
their  formidable  enemies. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  indignation  felt  by  the  people  at  this 
disgrace.  But  they  had  lately  sustained  some  accidental  calam- 
ities, which  in  some  measure  moderated  their  rage  and  their 
pride.  A  plague  had  ravaged  the  city,  which  swept  away  ninety 
thousand  of  its  inhabitants.  This  calamity  was  followed,  in  the 
year  1666,  by  another  still  more  dreadful,  as  more  unexpected  : 
a  fire  breaking  out  at  a  baker's  house,  who  lived  in  Pudding-lane, 
near  the  bridge,  it  spread  with  such  rapidity,  that  no  efforts 
could  extinguish  it  till  it  laid  in  ashes  the  most  considerable  part 
of  the  city.  The  conflagration  continued  three  days ;  while  the 
wretched  inhabitants  fled  from  one  street  only  to  be  spectators  of 
equal  calamities  in  another.  At  length,  when  all  hope  vanished, 
and  a  total  destruction  was  expected,  the  flames  ceased  unex- 
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pectedlj,  after  having  reduced  thousands  from  affluence  to  misery. 
As  the  streets  were  narrow,  and  the  houses  were  mostly  built 
with  wood,  the  flames  spread  the  faster ;  and  the  unusual  dry- 
ness  of  the  season  prevented  the  proper  supplies  of  water.  But 
tlie  people  were  not  satisfied  with  these  obvious  causes  ;  having 
been  long  taught  to  impute  their  calamities  to  the  machinations 
of  their  enemies,  they  now  ascribed  the  present  misfortune  to  the 
same  cause,  and  imputed  the  burning  of  the  city  to  a  plot  laid  by 
the  papists.  But,  happily  for  that  sect,  no  proofs  were  brought  of 
tlieir  guilt,  though  all  men  were  willing  to  credit  them.  The 
magistracy,  therefore,  contented  themselves  with  ascribing  it  to 
them,  on  a  monument  raised  where  the  fire  began,  and  which  still 
continues  as  a  proof  of  the  blind  credulity  of  the  times.  This  ca- 
lamity, though  at  first  it  affected  the  fortunes  of  thousands,  in  the 
end  proved  both  beneficial  and  ornamental  to  the  city.  It  rose 
from  its  ruins  in  greater  beauty  than  ever  ;  and  the  streets  being 
widened,  and  the  houses  built  of  brick  instead  of  wood,  it  became 
more  wholesome  and  more  secure. 

These  complicated  misfortunes  did  not  fail  to  excite  many  mur- 
murs among  the  people ;  fearful  of  laying  the  blame  on  the  king, 
whose  authority  was  formidable,  they  very  liberally  ascribed  all 
tlieir  calamities  to  papists,  jesuists,  and  fanatics.  The  war 
against  the  Dutch  was  exclaimed  against,  as  unsuccessful  and  un- 
necessary ;  as  being  an  attempt  to  humble  that  nation,  who  were 
equal  enemies  of  popery  themselves.  Charles  himself  also  began 
to  be  sensible  that  all  the  ends  for  which  he  had  undertaken  the 
Dutch  war  were  likely  to  prove  ineffectual.  Whatever  projects 
he  might  have  formed  for  secreting  the  money  granted  him  by 
parliament  for  his  own  use,  he  had  hitherto  failed  in  his  intention  ; 
and  instead  of  laying  up,  he  found  himself  considerably  in  debt. 
Proposals  were,  therefore,  thrown  out  for  an  accommodation, 
which,  after  some  negotiation,  the  Dutch  consented  to  accept. 
A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Breda,  by  vifhich  the  colony  of  New- 
York  was  ceded  by  the  Dutch  to  the  English,  to  whom  it  was  a 
most  valuable  acquisition. 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  treaty,  it  was  considered  as  inglorious  to 
the  English,  as  they  failed  in  gaining  any  redress  upon  the  com- 
plaints which  gave  rise  to  it.  Lord  Clarendon,  therefore,  incur- 
red blame,  both  for  having  first  advised  an  unnecessary  war,  and 
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then  for  concluding  a  disgraceful  peace.  He  had  been  long  de- 
clining in  the  king's  favour,  and  he  was  no  less  displeasing  to 
the  majority  of  the  people.  His  severe  virtue,  his  uncomplying 
temper,  and  his  detestation  of  factious  measures,  were  unlikely 
to  gain  him  many  partisans  in  such  a  court  as  that  of  Charles, 
that  had  been  taught  to  regard  every  thing  serious  as  somewhat 
criminal.  There  were  many  accusations  now,  therefore,  brought 
up  against  him ;  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  the  bad  payment  of  the  sea- 
men, and  disgrace  at  Chatham,  were  all  added  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  his  guilt ;  but  particularly  his  imputed  ambition  was  urg- 
ed among  his  crimes.  His  daughter  had,  while  yet  in  Paris, 
commenced  an  amour  with  the  duke  of  York ;  and  had  permitted 
his  gallantries  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  virtue.  Charles,  who 
then  loved  Clarendon,  and  who  was  unwilling  that  he  should  suf- 
fer the  mortification  of  a  parent,  obliged  the  duke  to  marry  his 
daughter :  and  this  marriage,  which  was  just  in  itself,  became 
culpable  in  the  minister.  A  building  likewise  of  more  expense 
than  his  slender  fortune  could  afford  had  been  undertaken  by  him ; 
and  this  was  regarded  as  a  structure  raised  by  the  plunder  of  the 
public.  Fewer  accusations  than  these  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  disgrace  him  with  Charles ;  he  ordered  the  seals  to  be  taken 
from  him,  and  given  to  sir  Orlando  Bridgman. 

This  seemed  the  signal  for  Clarendon's  enemies  to  step  in,  and 
effect  his  entire  overthrow.  The  house  of  commons,  in  their  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  gave  him  thanks  for  the  dismission  of  that  no- 
bleman; and  immediately  a  charge  was  opened  against  him  in  the 
house,  by  Mr.  Seymour,  consisting  of  seventeen  articles.  These, 
which  were  only  a  catalogue  of  the  popular  rumours  before  men- 
tioned, appeared  at  first  sight  false  or  frivolous.  However,  Cla- 
rendon finding  the  popular  torrent,  united  to  the  violence  of  power, 
running  with  impetuosity  against  him,  thought  proper  to  with- 
draw to  France.  The  legislature  then  passed  a  bill  of  banish- 
ment and  incapacity,  while  the  earl  continued  to  reside  in  a  pri- 
vate manner  at  Paris,  where  he  employed  his  leisure  in  reducing 
his  history  of  the  civil  war  into  form,  for  which  he  had  before  col- 
lected materials. 

A  confederacy  of  great  importance,  which  goes  by    p.  ^go  -i 
the  name  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  was  formed  by  Charles 
soon  after  the  fall  of  this  great  statesman,  as  if  to  show  that  he 
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fcould  still  supply  his  place.  It  was  conducted  by  sir  William 
Temple,  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  English  literature,  who 
united  the  philosopher  and  the  statesman,  and  was  equally  great 
in  both.  This  alliance  was  formed  between  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden,  to  prevent  the  French  king  from  completing  his  con- 
quests in  the  Netherlands.  That  monarch  had  already  subdued 
the  greater  part  of  that  deliglitful  country ;  when  he  was  unex- 
pectedly stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  career  by  this  league,  in 
which  it  was  agreed  by  tlie  contracting  powers,  that  they  would 
constitute  themselves  arbiters  of  the  differences  between  France 
and  Spain,  and  check  the  inordinate  pretensions  of  either. 

To  this  foreign  confederacy  succeeded  one  of  a  domestic  na- 
ture, that  did  not  promise  such  beneficial  effects  as  tlie  former. 
The  king  had  long  been  fluctuating  between  his  pride  and  his 
pleasures ;  the  one  urged  him  to  extend  his  prerogative,  the  other 
to  enjoy  the  good  things  that  fortune  threw  in  his  way.  He 
therefore  would  be  likely  to  find  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  those 
fninisters  who  could  flatter  both  his  wishes  at  once.  He  was  ex- 
cited, by  the  active  spirit  of  his  brother,  to  rise  above  humble  so- 
licitations to  his  parliament;  and  was  beset  by  some  desperate 
counsellors,  who  importuned  and  encouraged  him  to  as- 
L  J     sert  his  own  independence.    The  principal  of  those  were 

Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale,  a  junto 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cabal,  a  word  containing 
the  initial  letters  of  their  names.  Never  was  there  a  more  dan- 
gerous ministry  in  England,  nor  one  more  fitted  to  destroy  all 
that  liberty  had  been  establishing  for  ages. 

Sir  Thomas  Clifford  vv'as  a  man  of  a  daring  and  impetuous 
spirit,  rendered  more  dangerous  by  eloquence  and  intrigue.  Lord 
Ashley,  soon  after  knovt^n  by  the  name  of  lord  Shaftesbury,  was 
the  most  extraordinary  man  of  his  age  5  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  long  parliament,  and  had  great  influence  among  the  presby- 
terians ;  he  %vas  a  favourite  of  Cromwell,  and  afterwards  had  a 
considerable  hand  in  the  Restoration  ;  he  was  turbulent,  ambi- 
tious, subtle,  and  enterprising;  well  acquainted  with  the  blind 
attachment  of  parties,  he  surmounted  all  shame  ;  and  while  he 
had  the  character  of  never  betraying  any  of  his  friends,  yet  he 
changed  his  party  as  it  suited  his  convenience.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham  was  gay,  capricious,  of  some  wit,  and  great  vivacity, 
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Well  fitted  to  unite  and  harmonise  the  graver  tempers  of  which 
this  junto  was  composed.  Arlington  was  a  man  of  moderate  ca- 
pacity ;  his  intentions  were  good,  but  he  wanted  courage  to  per- 
severe in  them.  The  duke  of  Lauderdale  was  not  defective  in 
natural,  and  still  less  in  acquired  talents ;  but  neither  was  his 
address  graceful,  nor  his  understanding  just ;  he  was  ambitious, 
obstinate,  insolent^  and  sullen.  These  were  the  men  to  whom 
Charles  gave  up  the  conduct  of  his  affairs,  and  who  plunged  the 
remaining  part  of  his  reign  in  difficulties  which  produced  the 
most  dangerous  symptoms. 

A  secret  alliance  with  France,  and  a  rupture  with  Holland, 
were  the  first  consequences  of  their  advice.  The  duke  of  York 
had  the  confidence  boldly  to  declare  himself  a  catholic  ;  and,  to 
alarm  the  fears  of  the  nation  still  mOre,  a  liberty  of  conscience 
was  allowed  to  all  sectaries,  whether  protestant  dissenters  or  pa- 
pists. These  measures  were  considered  by  the  people  as  destruc- 
tive, not  only  of  their  liberties,  but  of  their  religion,  which  they 
valued  more.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  containing  very  rig- 
orous clauses  in  favour  of  pressing ;  another  full  of  menaces 
against  those  who  ventured  to  speak  undutifully  of  his  majesty's 
measures ;  and  even  against  those  who  heard  such  discourses, 
unless  they  informed  in  due  time  against  the  offenders.  These 
measures,  though  still  within  bounds,  were  yet  no  way  suitable 
to  that  legal  administration  which,  upon  his  restoration,  he  had 
promised  to  establish. 

The  English  now  saw  themselves  engaged  in  a  league  with 
France  against  the  Dutch  ;  and,  consequently,  whether  victori- 
ous or  vanquished,  their  efforts  were  like  to  be  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. The  French  had  for  some  years  been  groAving  into 
power,  and  now,  under  the  conduct  of  their  ambitious  monarch, 
Louis  XIV.,  they  began  to  threaten  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  the  protestant  religion,  of  which  that  prince  had 
shown  himself  a  determined  enemy.  It  gave  the  people,  there- 
fore, a  gloomy  prospect  to  see  an  union  formed,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, must  totally  subvert  that  balance  of  power  which  the  pro- 
testants  aimed  at  preserving ;  nor  were  they  less  apprehensive  of 
their  own  sovereign,  who,  though  he  pretended  to  turn  all  re- 
ligion to  ridicule  in  his  gayer  hours,  yet  was  secretly  attached  to 
the  catholics,  or  was  very  much  suspected  of  being  so.  The  first 
VOL.  ir.  6 
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events  of  this  war  were  very  correspondent  to  their  fears  of 
French  treachery.  The  English  and  French  combined 
■-  ■-'  fleets,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  mares- 
chal  d'Etrees,  met  the  Dutch  fleet,  to  the  number  of  ninety  sail, 
commanded  by  admiral  De  Ruyter ;  and  a  fuiious  battle  ensued. 
In  this  engagement,  the  gallant  Sandwich,  who  commanded  the 
English  van,  drove  his  ship  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  beat  off" 
the  admiral  that  ventured  to  attack  him,  sunk  one  ship  that  at- 
tempted to  board  him,  and  also  three  fire-ships.  Though  his  ves- 
sel was  torn  with  shot,  and  out  of  a  thousand  men  there  only  re- 
mained four  hundred,  he  still  continued  to  thunder  with  his  artil- 
lery in  the  midst  of  the  engagement.  At  last  a  fire-ship,  more 
fortunate  than  the  former,  having  laid  hold  of  his  vessel,  her  de- 
struction was  now  inevitable.  Sandwich,  however,  refused  to 
quit  his  ship,  though  warned  by  Sir  Edward  Haddock  his  cap- 
tain ;  he  perished  in  the  flames,  while  the  engagement  continued 
to  rage  all  around  him.  Night  parted  the  combatants  ;  the  Dutch 
retired,  and  were  not  followed  by  the  English.  The  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  two  maritime  powers  was  nearly  equal ;  but  the 
French  suffered  very  little,  not  having  entered  into  the  heat  of 
the  engagement.  It  was  even  supposed  that  they  had  orders  for 
this  conduct,  and  to  spare  their  own  ships,  while  the  Dutch  and 
English  should  grow  weak  by  their  mutual  animosities. 

The  combined  powers  were  much  more  successful  against  the 
Dutch  by  land.  Louis  conquered  all  before  him,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  took  all  the  frontier  towns  of  the  enemy,  and  threatened 
the  new  republic  with  a  final  dissolution.  Terms  were  proposed 
to  them  by  the  two  conquerors.  Louis  offered  them  such  as 
would  have  deprived  them  of  all  power  of  resisting  an  invasion 
from  France  by  land.  Those  of  Charles  exposed  them  equally 
to  every  invasion  from  sea.  At  last,  the  murmurs  of  the  En- 
glish, at  seeing  this  brave  and  industi'ious  people,  the  suppoi'ters 
of  the  protestant  cause,  totally  sunk,  and  on  the  brink  of  desti'uc- 
tion,  were  too  loud  not  to  impress  the  king.  He  was 
'-  ^  '-^  obliged  to  re-assemble  the  parliament,  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  nation  upon  his  conduct;  and  he  soon  saw  how  his  subjects 
stood  affected. 

The  eyes  of  all  men,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  were  fixed  upon 
this  meeting  of  the  parliament.    Before  the  commons  entered 
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upon  business,  there  lay  before  them  an  affair,  which  discovered, 
beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  the  arbitrary  projects  of  the  king. 
It  had  been  a  constant  practice  in  the  house  for  many  years,  in 
case  of  any  vacancy,  to  issue  out  writs  for  new  elections  ;  but,  by 
Shaftesbury's  advice,  several  members  had  taken  their  seats  upon 
irregular  writs  issued  by  the  chancellor  ;  so  that  the  whole  house 
in  time  might  be  filled  with  members  clandestinely  called  up  by 
the  court.  The  house  was  no  sooner  assembled,  and  the  speaker 
placed  in  his  chair,  than  a  motion  was  made  against  this  method 
of  election ;  and  the  members  themselves,  thus  called  to  parlia- 
ment, had  the  modesty  to  withdraw. 

The  king's  late  declaration  of  indulgence  to  all  sectaries  was 
next  taken  into  consideration,  and  a  remonstrance  drawn  up 
against  that  exercise  of  the  pi-erogative.  The  commons  persisted 
in  their  opposition  to  it ;  and  represented  that  such  a  practice,  if 
admitted,  might  tend  to  interrupt  the  free  course  of  the  laws,  and 
alter  the  legislative  power,  which  had  always  been  acknowledged 
to  reside  in  the  king  and  the  two  houses.  Charles,  therefore, 
found  himself  obliged  reluctantly  to  retract  his  declaration  ;  but, 
that  he  might  do  it  with  a  better  grace,  he  asked  the  opinion  of 
the  house  of  peers,  who  advised  him  to  comply.  The  commons 
expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction  with  this  measure,  and  the  most 
entire  duty  to  the  king.  He,  on  his  part,  assured  them,  that  he 
would  willingly  pass  any  law  which  might  tend  to  give  them  sat- 
isfaction in  all  their  just  grievances. 

Having  abridged  the  king's  stretches  of  power  in  these  points, 
they  went  still  farther,  and  resolved  to  make  the  conformity  of 
national  principles  still  more  general.  A  law  was  passed,  entitled 
the  Test  Act,  imposing  an  oath  on  all  who  should  enjoy  any  pub- 
lic office.  Besides  the  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  the 
king's  supremacy,  they  were  obliged  to  receive  the  sacrament  once 
a  year  in  the  established  church,  and  to  abjure  all  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  As  the  dissentars  had  also  sec- 
onded the  efforts  of  the  commons  against  the  king's  declaration 
for  indulgence,  a  bill  was  passed  for  their  ease  and  relief,  which, 
however,  went  with  some  difficulty  through  the  house  of  peers. 

But  still  the  great  object  of  their  meeting  was  to  be  inquired 
into  ;  for  the  war  against  the  Dutch  continued  to  rage  with  great 
animosity.    Several  sea-engagements  succeeded  each  other  very 
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rapidly,  which  brought  on  no  decisive  action ;  both  nations  claim- 
ing the  victory  after  every  battle.  The  commons,  therefore, 
weary  of  the  war,  and  distrustful  even  of  success,  resolved  that 
the  standing  army  was  a  grievance.  They  next  declared,  that 
they  would  grant  no  more  supplies  to  carry  on  the  Dutch  war,  un- 
less it  appeared  that  the  enemy  continued  so  obstinate  as  to  refuse 
all  reasonable  conditions.  To  cut  short  these  disagreeable  alter- 
cations,  the  king  resolved  to  prorogue  the  parliament;  and, with 
that  intention,  he  went  unexpectedly  to  the  house  of  peers,  and 
sent  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  to  summon  the  house  of  commons 
to  attend.  It  happened  that  the  speaker  and  the  usher  nearly  met 
at  the  door  of  the  house  j  but  the  speaker  being  within,  some  of 
the  members  suddenly  shut  the  door,  and  cried,  "  To  the  chair !" 
Upon  which  the  following  motions  were  instantly  made  in  a  tu- 
multuous manner :  That  the  alliance  with  France  was  a  grievance; 
that  the  evil  counsellors  of  the  king  were  a  grievance ;  that  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale  was  a  grievance :  and  then  the  house  rose  in 
great  confusion.  The  king  soon  saw  that  he  could  expect  no  sup- 
ply from  the  commons  for  carrying  on  the  war,  which  was  so  odi- 
ous to  them ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  a  separate  peace 
with  the  Dutch,  on  terms  which  they  had  proposed  through  the 
channel  of  the  Spanish  ambassador.  For  form's  sake,  he  asked 
the  advice  of  hi§  parliament,  who,  concurring  heartily  ia 
L         '-J    his  intentions,  a  peace  was  concluded  accordingly. 

This  turn  in  the  system  of  the  king's  politics  was  very  pleasing 
to  the  nation  in  general ;  but  the  cabal  quickly  saw  that  it  would 
be  the  destruction  of  all  their  future  attempts  and  power.  Shaftes- 
bury, therefore,  was  the  first  to  desert  them,  and  to  go  over  to  the 
country  party,  who  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  trusted  him 
with  unbounded  reserve.  Cliftbrd  was  dead,  Buckingham  was 
desirous  of  imitating  Shaftesbury's  example.  Lauderdale  and 
Arlington  were  exposed  to  all  the  effects  of  national  resentment. 
Articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  up  against  the  former,  which, 
however,  were  never  prosecuted;  and  as  for  the  other,  he  every 
day  grew  more  and  more  out  of  favour  with  the  king,  and  con- 
temptible to  the  people.  This  was  an  end  of  the  power  of  a  jun- 
to that  had  laid  a  settled  plan  for  overturning  the  constitution,  and 
fixing  unlimited  monarchy  upon  its  ruins. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  between  the  Dutch  and  the  French 
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went  on  with  tlie  greatest  vigour;  and  although  the  latter  were 
repressed  for  a  while,  they  still  continued  making  encroachments 
upon  the  enemy's  territories.     The  Dutch  forces  were  command- 
ed by  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  possessed  of  courage,  activ- 
ity, vigilance,  and  patience ;  but  he  was  inferior  in  genius  to  the 
consummate  generals  who  were  opposed  to  him.     He  was,  there- 
fore, always  unsuccessful ;  but  still  found  means  to  repair  his 
losses,  and  to  make  head  in  a  little  time  against  his  victorious  en- 
emies.    These  ineffectual  struggles  for  the  preservation  of  his 
country's  freedom  interested  the  English  strongly  in  his  favour ; 
so  that,  from  being  his  opposers,  they  now  wished  to  lend  him 
assistance.     They  considered  their  alliance  with  France  as  threat- 
ening a  subversion  to  the  protestant  religion ;  and  they  longed  for 
an  union  with  him,  as  the  only  means  of  security.     The 
commons  therefore  addressed  the  king,  representing  the     '-         V 
danger  to  which  the  kingdom  was  exposed  from  the  growing  great- 
ness of  France ;  and  they  assured  him,  in  case  of  a  war,  that  they 
would  not  be  backward  in  their  supplies.     Charles  was  not  dis- 
pleased with  the  latter  part  of  their  address,  as  money  was  neces- 
sary for  his  pleasures.     He  therefore  told  them,  that  unless  they 
granted  him  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  give  them  a  satisfactory  answer.     The  commons  re- 
fused to  trust  to  his  majesty's  professions  ;  his  well-known  pro- 
fusion was  before  their  eyes.     The  king  reproved  them  for  their 
diffidence,  and  immediately  ordered  them  to  adjourn.     The  mar- 
riage of  the  duke  of  York's  eldest  daughter,  the  princess  Mary, 
who  had  a  fair  prospect  of  the  crown,  with  the  prince  of  Orange, 
was  a  measure  that  gave  great  satisfaction  in  these  general  dis- 
quietudes about  religion.     The  negotiation  was  brought  about  by 
the  king's  own  desire ;  and  the  protestants  now  saw  a  happy  pros- 
pect before  them  of  a  succession  that  would  be  favourable  to  their 
much-loved  Reformation.     A  negotiation  for  peace  between  the 
French  and  the  Dutch  followed  soon  after,  which  was  rather  fa^- 
vourable  to  the  latter.     But  the  mutual  animosities  of  these  states 
not  being  as  yet  sufficiently  quelled,  the  war  was  continued  for 
some  time.     The  king,  therefore,  to  satisfy  his  parliament,  who 
declared  loudly  against  the  French,  sent  over  an  army  of  three 
thousand  men  to  the  continent  under  the  command  of 
4he  duke  of  Monmouth,  to  secure  Ostend.    A  fleet  also    >-    '■   '-^ 
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was  fitted  out  with  great  diligence ;  and  a  quadruple  alliance  was 
projected  between  England,  Holland,  Spain,  and  the  emperor. 
These  vigorous  measures  brought  about  the  famous  treaty  of  Nim- 
eguen,  which  gave  a  general  peace  to  Europe.  But  though  peace 
was  secured  abroad,  the  discontents  of  the  people  still  continued 
at  home. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 
CHARLES  II.  (Continued.) 

JL  HIS  reign  presents  the  most  amazing  contrasts  of  levity  and 
cruelty,  of  mirth  and  gloomy  suspicion.  Ever  since  the  fatal 
league  with  France,  the  people  had  entertained  violent  jealousies 
against  the  court.  The  fears  and  discontents  of  the  nation  were 
vented  without  restraint;  the  apprehensions  of  a  popish  successor, 
an  abandoned  court,  and  a  parliament  which,  though  sometimes 
assertors  of  liberty,  yet  continued  for  seventeen  years  without 
change ;  these  naturally  rendered  the  minds  of  mankind  timid 
and  suspicious,  and  they  only  wanted  objects  on  which  to  wreak 
their  ill  humour. 

When  the  spirit  of  the  English  is  once  roused,  they  either  find 
objects  of  suspicion  or  make  them.  On  the  twelfth  of  August,  one 
Kirby,  a  chemist,  accosted  the  king  as  he  was  walking  in  the 
Park.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  keep  within  the  company  :  your  ene- 
mies have  a  design  upon  your  life,  and  you  may  be  shot  in  this 
very  walk."  Being  questioned,  in  consequence  of  this  strange 
intimation,  he  oflfered  to  produce  one  doctor  Tongue,  a  weak  cred- 
ulous clergyman,  who  had  told  him,  that  two  persons,  named  Grove 
and  Pickering,  were  engaged  to  murder  the  king ;  and  that  sir 
George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  had  undertaken  the 
game  task  by  poison.  Tongue  was  introduced  to  the  king,  with 
a  bundle  of  papers  relating  to  this  pretended  conspiracy,  and  was 
referred  to  the  lord-treasurer  Danby.  He  declared  to  him  that 
±he  papers  were  thrust  under  his  door,  and  that  he  knew  the  au- 
thor of  them,  who  desired  that  his  name  might  be  concealed,  as  he 
■clreaded  the  resentment  of  the  Jesuits.  « 
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This  information  appeared  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  that 
the  king  concluded  the  whole  was  a  fiction.  However,  Tongue 
was  not  to  be  repressed  in  the  ardour  of  his  loyalty ;  he  went 
again  to  the  lord-treasurer,  and  told  him,  that  a  packet  of  letters, 
written  by  Jesuits  concerned  in  the  plot,  was  that  night  to  be  put 
into  the  post-house  for  Windsor,  directed  to  one  Bedingfield,  a 
Jesuit,  who  was  confessor  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  who  resided 
there.  These  letters  had  actually  been  received  a  few  hours  be- 
fore by  the  duke ;  but  he  had  shown  them  to  the  king  as  a  forgery, 
of  which  he  knew  not  the  drift  or  the  meaning.  This  incident 
tended  to  confirm  the  king  in  his  incredulity.  He  desired,  how- 
ever, that  it  might  be  concealed,  as  it  might  raise  a  flame  in  the 
nation  ;  but  the  duke,  solicitous  to  prove  his  innocence,  insisted 
upon  a  more  deliberate  discussion,  which  turned  out  very  difier- 
cnt  from  his  expectations. 

Titus  Gates,  who  Avas  the  fountain  of  all  this  dreadful  intelli- 
gence, was  produced  soon  after,  who,  with  seeming  reluctance, 
came  to  give  his  intelligence.  This  man  affirmed  that  he  had 
fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  that  he  had  conceal- 
ed himself  in  order  to  avoid  their  resentment.  This  Titus  Gates 
was  an  abandoned  miscreant,  obscure,  illiterate,  vulgar,  and  indi- 
gent. He  had  been  once  iudicted  for  perjury,  was  afterwards 
chaplain  to  a  man-of-war,  and  dismissed  for  unnatural  practices. 
He  then  professed  himself  a  Roman  catholic,  and  crossed  the  sea 
to  St.  Gmer's,  where  he  was  for  some  time  maintained,  in  the  En- 
glish seminary  of  that  city.  The  fathers  of  that  college  sent  hfm 
with  some  dispatches  to  Spain ;  but  after  his  return,  when  thev 
became  better  acquainted  with  his  character,  they  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  continue  among  them ;  so  that  he  was  obligedfto  return 
to  London,  where  he  was  ready  to  encounter  every  danger  for  his 
support.  At  a  time  when  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  intrusted 
with  a  secret  involving  the  fate  of  kings,  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
main in  such  necessity  that  Kirby  was  obliged  to  supply  him  with 
daily  bread. 

He  had  two  methods  of  proceeding ;  either  to  ingratiate  him- 
self by  this  information  with  the  ministry,  or  to  alarm  the  people, 
and  thus  turn  their  fears  to  his  advantage.  He  chose  the  latter 
method.  He  went,  therefore,  with  his  two  companions  to  sir 
Edmondsbury  Qodfrey,  a  noted  and  active  justice  of  peace,  and 
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before  him  deposed  to  a  narrative,  dressed  up  in  terrors  fit  t© 
make  an  impression  on  the  vulgar.  The  pope,  he  said,  consider- 
ed himself  as  entitled  to  the  possession  of  England  and  Ireland, 
on  account  of  the  heresy  of  the  prince  and  people,  and  had  ac- 
cordingly assumed  the  sovereignty  of  those  kingdoms.  This,  v^^hicli 
was  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  he  had  delivered  up  to  the  Jesuits ; 
and  Oliva,  the  general  of  that  order,  was  his  delegate.  Several 
JInglish  catholic  lords,  vi^hose  names  he  mentioned,  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  pope  to  the  other  offices  of  state ;  lord  Arundel  was 
created  chancellor,  lord  Powis  treasurer,  sir  William  Godolphin 
privy -seal,  Coleman,  the  duke's  secretary,  was  made  secretary  of 
state,  Langhorne  attorney-general,  lord  Bellasis  general  of  the 
forces,  lord  Petre  lieutenant-general,  and  lord  Stafford  pay-mas- 
ter. The  king,  whom  the  Jesuits  called  the  Black  Bastard,  was 
solemnly  tried  by  them,  and  condemned  as  a  heretic.  He  assert- 
ed, that  father  Le  Shee,  meaning  the  French  king's  confessor  La 
Chaise,  had  offered  ten  thousand  pounds  to  any  man  who  should 
kill  the  king.  Ten  thousand  pounds  had  been  offered  to  sir 
George  Wakeman  to  poison  him :  but  he  was  mercenary,  and  de- 
manded fifteen  thousand ;  whicli  demand  was  complied  with. 
Lest  these  means  should  fail,  four  Irish  ruffians  had  been  employ- 
ed by  the  Jesuits,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  guineas  for  each,  to  stab 
the  king  at  Windsor.  Coleman  v/as  deeply  involved  in  the  plot, 
and  had  given  a  guinea  to  the  messenger  who  carried  orders  for 
the  assassination.  Grove  and  Pickering,  to  make  sure  work, 
were  employed  to  shoot  the  king,  and  that  too  with  silver  bullets. 
The  former  was  to  receive  fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  his  pains; 
the  latter,  being  a  pious  man,  thirty  thousand  masses.  Pickering 
would  have  executed  his  purpose,  had  not  the  flint  dropped  out 
of  his  pistol  at  one  time,  and  at  another  the  priming.  Gates  went 
on  to  say  that  he  himself  was  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  notes 
and  letters  among  the  Jesuits,  all  tending  to  the  same  end  of  mur- 
dering the  king.  A  wager  of  a  hundred  pounds  was  made,  and 
the  money  deposited,  that  the  king  should  eat  no  more  Christmas 
pies.  The  great  fire  of  London  had  been  the  work  of  the  Jesuits ; 
several  other  fires  were  resolved  on,  and  a  paper-model  was 
already  framed  for  firing  the  city  anew.  Fire-balls  were  called 
among  them  Tewkesbury  mustard-pills.  Twenty  thousand  cath- 
olics in  London  were  prepared  to  rise ;  and  Coleomn  bad  remit- 
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ted  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  assist  the  rebels  in  Ireland. 
The  crown  was  to  be  offered  to  the  duke  of  York,  in  consequence 
of  the  success  of  these  probable  schemes,  on  condition  of  extirpat- 
ing the  protestant  religion.  Upon  his  refusal — "  To  pot  James 
must  go,"  as  the  Jesuits  were  said  to  express  it. 

In  consequence  of  this  dreadful  information,  sufficiently  mark- 
ed with  absurdity,  vulgarity,  and  contradiction,  Titus  Gates  be- 
came the  favourite  of  the  people,  although,  during  his  examination 
before  the  council,  he  so  betrayed  the  grossness  of  his  impostures, 
that  he  contradicted  himself  in  every  step  of  his  narration. 
While  in  Spain,  he  had  been  carried,  he  said,  to  Don  John,  who 
promised  great  assistance  to  the  execution  of  the  catholic  designs. 
The  king  asked  him  what  sort  of  a  man  his  old  acquaintance  Don 
John  was  ?  Gates  replied,  that  he  was  a  tall  lean  man ;  which 
was  directly  contrary  to  the  truth,  as  the  king  well  knew.  Though 
he  pretended  a  great  intimacy  with  Coleman,  yet  he  knew  him 
not  when  placed  very  near  him,  and  had  no  other  excuse  than 
that  his  sight  was  bad  by  candle-light.  He  was  guilty  of  the 
same  mistake  with  regard  to  sir  George  Wakeman. 

But  these  improbabilities  had  no  weight  against  the  general 
wish,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  that  they  should  be  true.  The  vio- 
lent animosity  which  had  been  excited  against  the  catholics  in 
general,  made  the  people  find  a  gloomy  pleasure  in  hoping  for  an 
opportunity  of  satiating  their  hatred.  The  more  improbable  any 
account  seemed,  the  more  unlikely  it  was  that  any  impostor  should 
invent  improbabilities,  and  therefore  appeared  more  like  truth. 

A  great  number  of  the  Jesuits  mentioned  by  Gates  were  im- 
mediately taken  into  custody.  Coleman,  who  was  said  to  have 
acted  so  strenuous  a  part  in  the  conspiracy,  at  first  retired ;  but 
next  day  surrendered  himself  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  some 
of  his  papers,  by  Gates's  directions,  were  secured.  These  papers, 
which  were  such  as  might  be  naturally  expected  from  a  zealouiS 
catholic  in  his  situation,  were  converted  into  very  dangerous  evi- 
dence against  him.  He  had  without  doubt  maintained,  with  the 
French  king's  confessor,  the  pope's  nuncio  at  Brussels,  and  other 
catholics  abroad,  a  close  correspondence,  in  which  there  was  a 
distant  project  on  foot  for  bringing  back  popery,  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  the  duke  of  York.  But  these  letters  contained  nothing 
that  served  as  proof  in  the  present  information  j  and  their  very 
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silence  in  that  respect,  though  they  appeared  imprudent  enough 
in  others,  was  a  proof  against  Oates's  pretended  discovery.  How- 
ever, when  the  contents  of  those  letters  were  publicly  known, 
they  diffused  the  panic  which  the  former  narrative  had  begun. 
The  two  plots  were  brought  to  strengthen  each  other,  and  con- 
founded into  one.  Coleman's  letters  showed  there  had  actually 
been  designs  on  foot,  and  Oates's  narrative  was  supposed  to  give 
the  particulars. 

In  this  fluctuation  of  passions,  an  accident  served  to  confirm 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Oates's  narrative  was  nothing  but  the  truth.  Sir  Edmondsbury 
Godfrey,  who  had  been  so  active  in  developing  the  whole  mystery 
of  the  popish  machinations,  after  having  been  missing  some  days, 
was  found  dead  in  a  ditch  near  Primrose  hill,  in  the  way  to  Hamp- 
stead.  His  own  sword  was  thrust  through  his  body;  but  no 
blood  had  flowed  from  the  wound ;  so  that  it  appeared  he  was 
dead  some  time  before  this  method  was  taken  to  deceive  the 
public.  He  had  money  in  his  pockets ;  and  there  was  a  broad  livid 
mark  quite  round  his  neck,  which  was  dislocated.  The  cause 
of  his  death  remains,  and  must  still  continue,  a  secret ;  but  the 
people,  already  enraged  against  the  papists,  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  ascribe  it  to  them.  All  doubts  of  the  veracity  of 
Oates  vanished ;  the  voice  of  the  whole  nation  united  against 
them ;  and  the  populace  were  exasperated  to  such  a  degree,  that 
moderate  men  began  to  dread  a  general  massacre  of  that  unhappy 
sect.  The  body  of  Godfrey  was  carried  through  the  streets  in 
procession,  preceded  by  seventy  clergymen ;  and  every  one  who 
saw  it,  made  no  doubt  that  his  death  could  be  caused  by  the  pa- 
pists only.  Even  the  better  sort  of  people  were  infected  with 
this  vulgar  prejudice ;  and  such  was  the  general  conviction  of 
popish  guilt,  that  no  person,  with  any  regard  to  personal  safety, 
could  express  the  least  doubt  concerning  the  information  of 
Oates,  or  the  murder  of  Godfrey. 

It  only  remained  for  the  parliament  to  repress  these  delusions, 
and  to  bring  back  the  people  to  calm  and  deliberate  inquiry.  But 
the  parliament  testified  greater  credulity  than  even  the  vulgar. 
The  cry  of  plot  was  immediately  echoed  from  one  house  to  the 
other ;  the  country  party  would  not  let  slip  such  an  oppoi-tunity 
of  managing  the  passions  of  the  people ;  the  courtiers  were  afraid 
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of  being  thought  disloyal,  if  they  should  doubt  the  innocence  of 
the  pretended  assassins  of  their  king.  Danby,  the  prime  minis- 
ter, entered  into  it  very  furiously ;  and  though  the  king  told  him 
that  he  had  thus  given  the  houses  a  handle  to  ruin  himself,  and 
to  disturb  the  affairs  of  government,  yet  this  minister  persevered 
till  he  found  the  king's  prognostic  but  too  true. 

The  king  himself,  whose  safety  was  thus  threatened  and  de- 
fended, was  the  only  person  who  treated  the  plot  with  becoming 
contempt.  He  made  several  efforts  for  stifling  an  inquiry,  which 
was  likely  to  involve  the  kingdom  in  confusion,  and  must  at  any 
rate  hurt  his  brother,  who  had  more  than  once  professed  his  reso? 
lution  to  defend  the  catholic  religion. 

In  order  to  continue  and  propagate  the  alarm,  an  addi'ess  was 
voted  for  a  solemn  fast.  It  was  requested  that  all  papers  tending 
to  throw  light  upon  so  horrible  a  conspiracy  might  be  laid  before 
the  house,  that  all  papists  should  remove  from  London,  that  ac' 
cess  should  be  denied  at  court  to  all  unknown  and  suspicious 
persons,  and  that  the  train^bands  in  London  and  Westminster 
should  be  in  readiness  to  march.  They  voted,  after  hearing 
Oates's  evidence,  that  there  was  a  damnable  and  hellish  plot  con- 
trived and  carried  on  by  the  popish  recusants,  for  assassinating 
the  king,  and  for  rooting  out  the  protestant  religion.  Gates,  who 
had  acknowledged  the  accusations  against  his  morale  to  be  true, 
was,  however,  recommended  by  parliament  to  the  king.  He  was 
lodged  in  Whitehall,  and  encouraged  by  a  pension  of  twelve 
hundred  pounds  a  year  to  proceed  in  forging  new  informations. 

The  encouragement  given  to  Gates  did  not  fail  to  bring  in  oth- 
ers also  who  hoped  to  profit  by  the  delusion  of  the  times.  Wil- 
liam Bedloe,  a  man,  if  possible,  more  infamous  than  Gates,  ap^. 
peared  next  upon  the  stage.  He  was,  like  the  former,  of  very 
low  birth,  had  been  noted  for  several  cheats  and  thefts,  had  travr 
elled  over  many  parts  of  Europe  under  borrowed  names,  and  had 
frequently  passed  himself  for  a  man  of  quality.  This  man,  at  his 
own  desire,  was  arrested  at  Bristol,  and  conveyed  to  London^ 
where  he  declared  before  the  council  that  he  had  seen  the  body  of 
sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey  at  Somerset -house,  where  the  queen 
lived.  He  said  that  a  .servant  of  lord  Bellasis  offered  to  give  him 
four  thousand  pounds  if  he  would  carry  it  off.  He  was  questioned 
about  the  plot,  but  utterly  denied  all  knowledge  of  it,  and  also  a«» 
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serted  that  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  Gates.  Next  day,  how- 
ever, he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  share  the  emoluments  of  the 
plot,  and  he  gave  an  ample  account  of  it.  This  narrative  he  made 
to  tally  as  well  as  he  could  with  the  information  of  Gates,  which 
had  been  published  5  but  to  render  it  the  more  acceptable,  he 
added  some  circumstances  of  his  own,  still  more  tremendous,  and 
still  more  absurd,  than  those  of  Gates.  He  said  that  ten  thousand 
men  were  to  be  landed  from  Flanders  in  Burlington-bay,  and 
were  immediately  to  seize  Hull.  He  affirmed  that  the  lords 
Pov/is  and  Petre  had  undertaken  to  raise  an  army  in  Radnor- 
shire ;  that  fifty  thousand  men  were  ready  to  rise  in  London  j 
that  he  himself  had  been  tampei-ed  with  to  murder  a  man,  and 
was  to  receive  four  thousand  pounds  for  that  service,  beside  the 
pope's  blessing ;  that  the  king  was  to  be  assassinated,  the  pro- 
testants  butchered,  and  the  kingdom  offered  to  Gne,  if  he  would 
consent  to  hold  it  of  the  church ;  if  not,  the  pope  should  continue 
to  govern  without  him.  He  likewise  accused  the  lords  Carring- 
ton  and  Brudenell,  who  were  committed  to  custody  by  order  of 
parliament.  But  the  most  terrible  part  of  all  was,  that  Spain  was 
to  invade  England  with  forty  thousand  men,  who  were  ready  at 
St.  lago  in  the  character  of  pilgrims ;  though  at  this  time  Spain 
was  actually  unable  to  raise  ten  thousand  men  to  supply  her  own 
garrisons  in  Flanders. 

These  narrations  carry  their  own  refutation ;  the  infamy  of  the 
witnesses,  the  contradiction  in  their  testimony,  the  improbability 
of  it,  the  low  vulgarity  of  the  information,  unlike  what  men  trust- 
ed with  great  affairs  would  be  apt  to  form,  all  these  serve  to  raise 
our  horror  against  these  base  villains,  and  our  pity  at  the  delusion 
of  the  times  that  could  credit  such  reports.  In  order  to  give  a 
confident  air  to  the  discovery,  Bedloe  published  a  pamphlet,  with 
this  title,  "  A  Narrative  and  impartial  Discovery  of  the  horrid 
Popish  Plot  carried  on  for  burning  and  destroying  the  Cities  of 
London  and  Westminster  with  their  Suburbs,  &c.  by  Captain  Wil- 
liam Bedloe,  lately  engaged  in  that  horrid  design,  and  one  of  the 
Popish  Committees  for  carrying  on  such  Fires."  The  Papists  were 
thus  become  so  obnoxious,  that  vote  after  vote  passed  against  them 
in  the  house  of  commons.  They  were  called  idolaters ;  and  such 
as  did  not  concur  in  acknowledging  the  truth  of  the  epithet  were 
expelled  the  house  without  ceremony.    Even  the  duke  of  York 
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was  permitted  to  keep  his  place  in  the  house  by  a  majority  of  only 
two.  "  I  would  not,"  said  one  of  the  lords,  "  have  so  much  as  a 
popish  man  or  a  popish  woman  to  remain  here,  not  so  much  as  a 
popish  dog,  or  a  popish  bitch,  not  so  much  as  a  popish  cat  to  mew 
or  pur  about  our  king."  This  was  wretched  eloquence ;  but  it  was 
admirably  suited  to  the  times. 

Encouraged  by  the  general  voice  in  their  favour,  the  witnesses, 
who  all  along  had  enlarged  their  narratives,  in  proportion  as  they 
were  greedily  received,  went  a  step  farther,  and  ventured  to  ac- 
cuse the  queen.  The  commons,  in  an  address  to  the  king,  gave 
countenance  to  this  scandalous  accusation ;  the  lords  rejected  it 
with  becoming  disdain.  The  king  received  the  news  of  it  with 
his  usual  good  humour.  "  They  think,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have  a 
mind  to  a  new  wife  ;  but  I  will  not  suffer  an  innocent  woman  to 
be  abused."  He  immediately  ordered  Gates  to  be  strictly  con- 
fined, seized  his  papers,  and  dismissed  his  servants.  But  his  fa- 
vour with  parliament  soon  procured  his  release. 

Coleman  was  the  first  who  was  brought  to  trial,  as  being  most 
obnoxious  to  those  who  pretended  to  fear  the  introduction  of  pope- 
ry. His  letters  were  produced  against  him.  They  plainly  testi- 
fied a  violent  zeal  for  the  catholic  cause ;  and  that  alone  at  pres- 
ent was  sufficient  to  convict  him.  But  Gates  and  Bedloe  came 
in  to  make  his  condemnation  sure.  The  former  swore  that  he 
had  sent  fourscore  guineas  to  a  ruffian,  who  undertook  to  kill  the 
king.  The  date  of  the  transaction  he  fixed  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, but  would  not  fix  the  particular  day.  Coleman  could  have 
proved  that  he  was  in  the  country  the  greatest  part  of  that  month, 
and  therefore  the  witness  would  not  be  particular.  Bedloe  swore 
that  he  had  received  a  commission,  signed  by  the  superior  of  the 
Jesuits,  appointing  him  papal  secretary  of  state,  and  that  he  had 
consented  to  the  king's  assassination.  After  this  unfortunate 
man's  sentence,  thus  procured  by  these  vipers,  many  members  of 
both  houses  offered  to  interpose  in  his  behalf,  if  he  would  make 
an  ample  confession ;  but  as  he  was,  in  reality,  possessed  of  no 
treasonable  secrets,  he  would  not  procure  life  by  falsehood  and 
imposture.  He  suffered  with  calmness  and  constancy,  and  to  the 
last  persisted  in  the  strongest  protestations  of  his  innocence. 

The  trial  of  Coleman  was  succeeded  by  those  of  Ire- 
land, Pickering,  and  Grove.    Ireland,  a  Jesuit,  was  ac-    ^        '-^ 
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cused  by  Gates  and  Bedloe,  the  only  witnesses  against  him ;  and 
they  swore  that  he  was  one  of  the  fifty  Jesuits,  who  had  signed 
the  great  resolve  against  the  king.  He  affirmed,  and  proved,  that 
he  was  in  Staffordshire  all  the  month  of  August,  a  time  when  Gates 
asserted  he  was  in  London.  The  jury  brought  him  in  guilty,  and 
the  judge  coinmended  their  verdict.  It  was  in  the  same  manner 
sworn  that  Pickering  and  Grove  had  bound  themselves  by  an  oath 
to  assassinate  the  king,  and  had  provided  themselves  with  screwed 
pistols  and  silver  bullets.  Without  regard  to  their  own  opposite 
declarations,  they  were  found  guilty.  All  these  unhappy  men 
went  to  execution  protesting  their  innocence;  a  circumstance 
which  made  no  impression  on  the  spectators ;  their  being  Jesuits 
banished  even  pity  from  their  sufferings. 

The  animosities  of  the  people,  however,  seemed  a  little  appeased 
by  the  execution  of  these  four ;  but  a  new  train  of  evidence  was 
now  discovered,  that  kindled  the  flame  once  more.  Gne  Miles 
Prance,  a  goldsmith,  and  a  professed  Roman-catholic,  had  been, 
accused  by  Bedloe  of  being  an  accomplice  in  sir  Edmondsbury's 
murder ;  and,  upon  his  denial,  had  been  loaded  with  heavy  irons, 
and  thrown  into  tlie  condemned  hold,  a  place  cold,  dark,  and  noi- 
some. There  the  poor  wretch  lay  groaning,  and  exclaiming  that 
he  was  not  guilty ;  but  being  next  day  carried  before  lord  Shaftes*- 
bury,  and  there  threatened  with  severe  punishment  in  case  of  ob- 
stinacy, he  demanded  if  a  confession  would  procure  his  pardon. 
Being  assured  of  that,  he  had  no  longer  courage  to  resist,  but  con- 
fessed himself  an  accomplice  in  Godfrey's  murder.  He  soon  after, 
Jliowever,  retracted  his  evidence  before  the  king ;  but  the  same 
rigours  being  employed  against  him,  he  was  induced  to  confirm 
his  first  information.  The  murder  he  said  was  committed  in  Som- 
erset-house, by  the  contrivance  of  Gerard  and  Kelly,  two  Irish 
priests ;  that  Laurence  Hill,  footman  to  the  queen's  treasurer, 
Robert  Green,  cushion -keeper  to  her  chapel,  and  Henry  Berry, 
porter  of  the  palace,  followed  sir  Edmondsbury  at  a  distance,  from 
ten  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening ;  but  that  passing  by 
Somerset-house,  Green  throwing  a  twisted  handkerchief  over  his 
head,  he  was  soon  strangled,  and  the  body  carried  to  a  high  cham- 
ber in  Somerset-house,  whence  it  was  removed  to  another  apart- 
jnent,  where  it  was  seen  by  Bedloe. 

Hill,  Green,  and  Berry,  were  tried  upon  this  evidcHce  :  tiiough- 
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Bedloe's  narrative  and  Prance's  information  were  totally  irrecon- 
cileable,  and  though  their  testimony  was  invalidated  by  contrary- 
evidence,  all  was  in  vain  :  the  prisoners  were  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted. They  all  denied  their  guilt  at  execution  ;  and  as  Berry 
died  a  protestant,  this  circumstance  was  regarded  as  very  con- 
siderable. But,  instead  of  stopping  the  current  of  credulity,  it 
only  increased  the  people's  animosity  against  a  protestant,  who 
could  at  once  be  guilty  of  a  popish  plot,  of  murder,  and  of  deny- 
ing it  in  his  last  moments. 

This  frightful  persecution  continued  for  some  time ;  and  the 
king,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
the  popular  fury.  Whitebread,  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  Fen- 
wick,  Gavan,  Turner,  and  Harcourt,  all  of  them  of  the  same  or- 
der, were  brought  to  their  trial :  Langhorne  soon  after.  Besides 
Oates  and  Bedloe,  Dugdale,  a  new  witness,  appeared  against  the 
prisoners.  This  man  spread  the  alarm  still  farther,  and  even  as- 
serted that  two  hundred  thousand  papists  in  England  were  ready 
to  take  arms.  The  prisoners  proved,  by  sixteen  witnesses  from 
St.  Omer's,  that  Oates  was  in  that  seminary  at  the  time  he  swore 
Jie  was  in  London.  But,  as  they  were  papists,  their  testimony 
could  gain  no  manner  of  credit.  All  pleas  availed  them  nothing; 
the  Jesuits  and  Langhorne  were  condemned  and  executed,  with 
their  latest  breath  denying  the  crimes  for  which  they  died. 

The  informers  had  less  success  on  the  trial  of  sir  George  Wake- 
man,  the  queen's  physician,  who,  though  they  swore  with  their 
usual  animosity,  was  acquitted.  His  condemnation  would  have 
involved  the  queen  in  his  guilt ;  and  it  is  probable  the  judge  and 
jury  were  afraid  of  venturing  so  far. 

The  viscount  Staflford  was  the  last  man  that  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
these  bloody  wretches  :  the  witnesses  produced  against  him  wei-e 
Oates,  Dugdale,  and  Turberville.  Oates  swore  that  he  saw  Fen- 
wick,  the  Jesuit,  deliver  to  Stafford  a  commission  from  the  gene- 
ral of  the  Jesuits,  constituting  him  pay -master  of  the  papal  army. 
Dugdalegave  testimony  that  the  prisoner  Iliad  endeavoured  to  en- 
gage him  in  the  design  of  murdering  the  king.  Turberville  af- 
iiimed  that  Stafford,  in  his  own  house  at  Paris,  had  made  him  the 
same  proposal.  The  clamour  and  outrage  of  the  populace  against 
the  prisoner,  were  very  great;  he  was  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  and  quartered ;  but  the  king  changed  the 
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sentence  into  that  of  beheading.  He  was  executed  on  Tower- 
hill,  where  even  his  persecutors  could  not  forbear  shedding  tears 
at  the  serene  fortitude  which  shone  in  every  feature,  motion,  and 
accent  of  this  aged  nobleman.  Some  other  lords,  who  were  takea 
up  and  imprisoned  upon  the  former  evidence,  were  tried  and  ac- 
quitted some  time  after,  v/hen  the  people  began  to  recover  from 
their  phrensj. 

But  while  these  prosecutions  were  going  forward,  raised  by  the 
credulity  of  the  people,  and  seconded  by  the  artifice  of  the  par- 
liament, other  designs  equally  vindictive  were  carried  on.  The 
lord-treasurer  Danby  was  impeached  in  the  house  of  commons  by 
Seymour  his  enemy.  The  principal  charge  against  him  was  his 
having  written  a  letter  to  Montague,  the  king's  ambassador  at 
Paris,  directing  him  to  sell  the  king's  good  offices  at  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen  to  the  king  of  France,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money? 
contrary  to  the  general  interests  of  the  confederates,  and  even 
those  of  his  own  kingdom.  This  was  a  charge  he  could  not  de- 
ny ;  and  though  the  king  was  more  culpable  than  the  minister, 
yet  the  prosecution  was  carried  on  against  him  with  rigour.  But 
he  had  the  happiness  to  find  the  king  resolved  to  defend  him. 
Charles  assured  the  parliament  that,  as  he  had  acted  in  every 
thing  by  his  orders,  he  deemed  him  entirely  blameless;  and 
though  he  would  deprive  him  of  all  his  employments,  yet  he  would 
positively  insist  on  his  personal  safety.  The  lords  were  obliged 
to  submit :  however,  they  went  on  to  impeach  him,  and  Danby 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  ;  but  no  worse  consequences  ensued. 

These  furious  proceedings  had  all  been  carried  on  by  a  house 
of  commons  that  had  now  continued  undissolved  for  above  seven- 
teen years  ;  the  king,  therefore,  was  resolved  to  try  a  new  one, 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  more  unmanageable  than  the  former. 
However,  the  new  parliament  did  not  in  the  least  abate  of  the 
activity  and  obstinacy  of  their  predecessors.  The  king,  indeed, 
changed  his  council,  by  the  advice  of  sir  William  Temple,  and 
admitted  into  it  many  of  both  parties,  by  which  he  hoped  to  ap- 
pease his  opponents ;  but  the  antipathy  to  popery  had  taken  too 
fast  a  possession  of  men's  minds  to  be  removed  by  so  feeble  a 
remedy.  This  house  resolved  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil 
which  threatened  them  from  a  popish  successor ;  and,  after  some 
deliberations,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
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duke  of  York  from  the  crowns  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  was 
bj  tliat  intended  that  the  sovereignty  of  these  kingdoms,  upon  the 
king's  death  or  resignation,  should  devolve  to  the  person  next  in 
succession  to  the  duke  5  and  that  all  acts  of  royalty  which  this 
prince  should  afterwards  perform  should  not  only  be  void,  but 
deemed  treason.  This  important  bill  passed  the  lower  house  by 
a  majority  of  seventy -nine. 

Nor  did  their  efforts  rest  here  :  the  commons  voted  the  king's 
standing  army  and  guards  to  be  illegal.  They  proceeded  to  es- 
tablish limits  to  the  king's  power  of  imprisoning  delinquents  at 
will.  It  was  now  that  the  celebrated  statute  called  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  was  passed,  which  confirms  the  subject  in  an  absolute 
security  from  oppressive  power.  By  this  act,  it  was  prohibited 
to  send  any  one  to  prisons  beyond  the  sea  :  no  judge,  under  se- 
vere; penalties,  was  to  refuse  to  any  prisoner  his  writ  of^habeas 
corpus,  by  which  the  gaoler  was  to  produce  in  court  the  body  of 
the  prisoner,  whence  the  writ  had  its  name,  and  to  certify  the 
cause  of  his  imprisonment  and  detention.  If  the  gaol  lie  within 
iwentyuniles  of  the  judge,  the  writ  must  be  obeyed  in  three  days, 
and  so  proportionably  for  greater  distances.  Every  prisoner 
must  be  indicted  the  first  term  of  his  commitment,  and  brought  to 
trial  the  subsequent  term.  And  no  man,  after  being  enlarged  by 
court,  can  be  re-committed  for  the  same  offence. 

This  law  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  endear  the  parlia- 
ment that  made  it  to  posterity ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if 
they  had  rested  there.  The  duke  of  York  had  retired  to  Brus- 
sels during  these  troubles ;  but  an  indisposition  of  the  king  led 
him  back  to  England,  to  be  ready,  in  case  of  any  sinister  accident, 
to  assert  his  right  to  the  throne.  After  prevailing  upon  his 
brother  to  disgrace  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  the 
king's,  by  one  Mrs.  Walters,  and  nov/  become  very  popular,  he 
himself  retired  to  Scotland,  under  pretence  of  still  quieting  the 
apprehensions  of  the  English  nation  5  but,  in  reality,  to  strength- 
en his  interests  there.  This  session  served  still  more  to  inflame 
the  country  party,  who  were  strongly  attached  to  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  were  resolved  to  support  him  against  the  duke 
of  York.  Mobs,  petitions,  pope -burnings,  were  artifices  employ- 
ed to  keep  up  the  terrors  of  popery,  and  alarm  the  court.  The 
parliament  had  shown  favour  to  the  various  tribes  of  informers, 
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and  that  served  to  increase  the  number  of  these  miscreants ;  but 
plots  themselves  also  became  more  numerous.  Plot  was  set  up 
against  plot ;  and  the  people  kept  still  suspended  in  dreadful  ap- 
prehension. 

The  Meal-Tub  Plot,  as  it  was  called,  was  brought  forward  to 
the  public  on  this  occasion.  One  Dangerfield,  more  infamous,  if 
possible,  than  Gates  and  Bedloe,  a  wretch  who  had  been  set  in  the 
pillory,  scourged,  branded,  and  transported?  for  felony  and  coin- 
ing, hatched  a  plot  in  conjunction  with  a  midwife,  whose  name 
was  Cellier,  a  Roman-catholic,  of  abandoned  character.  Danger- 
field  began  by  declaring  that  there  was  a  design  on  foot  to  set  up 
a  new  form  of  government,  and  remove  the  king  and  the  royal 
family.  He  communicated  this  intelligence  to  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  York,  who  supplied  him  with  money,  and  countenanced 
his  discovery.  He  hid  some  seditious  papers  in  the  lodgings  of 
colonel  Mansel ;  and  then  conducted  the  custom-house  officers  to 
his  apartment,  to  search  for  smuggled  merchandise.  The  papers 
were  found ;  and  the  council,  having  examined  the  affair,  con- 
cluded they  were  forged  by  Dangerfield.  They  ordered-  all  the 
places  he  frequented  to  be  searched ;  and  in  the  house  of  Cellier 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  conspiracy  was  discovered  upon  paper, 
concealed  in  a  meal-tub ;  whence  the  plot  had  its  name.  Dan- 
gerfield, being  committed  to  Newgate,  made  an  ample  confession 
of  the  forgery,  which,  though  probably  entirely  of  his  own  contri- 
vance, he  ascribed  to  the  earl  of  Castlemain,  the  countess  of 
Powis,  and  the  five  lords  in  the  Tower.  He  said  that  the  design 
was  to  suborn  witnesses  to  prove  a  charge  of  sodomy  and  perjury 
upon  Gates,  to  assassinate  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  to  accuse  the 
dukes  of  Monmouth  and  Buckingham,  the  earls  of  Essex,  Hali- 
fax, and  others,  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  king  and  his  brother.  Upon  this  information  the  earl 
of  Castlemain  and  the  countess  of  Powis  were  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  the  king  himself  was  suspected  of  encouraging  this  imposture. 
But  it  was  not  by  plots  alone  the  adverse  parties  endeavoured 
to  supplant  each  other.  Tumultuous  petitions  on  the  one  hand, 
and  flattering  addresses  on  the  other,  were  sent  up  from  all  quar- 
ters. Wherever  the  country  party  prevailed,  petitions,  filled 
with  grievances  and  apprehensions,  were  sent  to  the  king  with 
an  air  of  humble  insolence.    Wherever  the  church,  or  the  court- 
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party  prevailed,  addresses  were  framed,  containing  expressions  of 
the  highest  regard  to  his  majesty,  and  the  deepest  abhorrence  of 
those  who  endeavoured  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  Thus 
the  nation  came  to  be  distinguished  into  Petitioners  and  Mhor- 
rers.  Whig  and  Tory  also  were  first  used  as  terms  of  mutual 
reproach  at  this  time.  The  Whigs  were  so  denominated  from  a 
cant  name  given  to  the  four  Scotch  conventiclers  (whig  being 
milk  turned  sour).  The  Tories  were  denominated  from  the  Irish 
banditti  so  called,  whose  usual  manner  of  bidding  people  deliver 
Avas  by  the  Irish  word  toree,  or  give  me. 

As  this  parliament  seemed  even  to  surpass  the  former  in  jeal^ 
ousy  and  resentment,  the  king  was  induced  to  dissolve  it ;  and 
could  willingly  have  never  applied  to  another.  But  his  necessi- 
ties, caused  by  his  want  of  economy,  and  his  numberless  needy 
dependants,  obliged  him  to  call  another.  However,  every  change 
seenved  only  to  inflame  the  evil;  and  his  new  parlia-  ri(rof)-] 
ment  seemed  willing  to  outdo  even  their  predecessors. 
Every  step  they  took  betrayed  that  zeal  with  which  they  were 
animated.  They  voted  the  legality  of  petitioning  to  the  king ; 
they  fell  with  extreme  violence  on  the  abhorrers,  who,  in  their  ad- 
dresses to  the  crown,  had  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  those 
petitions.  Great  numbers  of  these  were  seized  by  their  order, 
from  all  parts  of  England,  and  committed  to  close  custody  :  and 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  which  had  been  so  carefully  guarded  by 
their  own  recent  law,  was  every  day  violated  by  their  arbitrary 
and  capricious  commitments.  One  Stawell  of  Exeter  was  the 
person  that  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings ;  he  refused  to  obey 
the  Serjeant  at  arms  who  was  sent  to  apprehend  him ;  he  stood 
upon  his  defence,  and  said  he  knew  no  law  by  which  they  pre- 
tended to  commit  him.  'fbe- house,  finding  it  equally  dangerous 
to  proceed  or  to  recede,  got  off  by  an  evasion.  They  inserted  in 
their  votes,  that  Stawell  was  indisposed ;  and  a  month's  time  was 
allowed  him  for  his  recovery.  It  is  happy  for  the  nation,  that, 
should  the  commons  at  any  time  overleap  the  bounds  of  their  au- 
thority, and  order  men  capriciously  to  be  committed  to  prison, 
there  is  no  power,  in  case  of  resistance,  that  can  compel  the  pris- 
oner to  submit  to  their  decrees. 

But  the  chief  point  which  the  commons  laboured  to  obtain,  was 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  which,  though  the  former  house  had  voted  it, 
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was  never  passed  into  a  law.  Shaftesbury,  and  many  considera- 
ble men  of  the  party,  had  rendered  themselves  so  obnoxious  to  the 
duke  of  York,  that  they  could  find  safety  in  no  measure  but  his 
ruin.  Monmouth's  friends  hoped  that  the  exclusion  of  James 
would  make  room  for  their  own  patron.  The  catholic  bigotry  of 
the  duke  of  York  influenced  numbers ;  and  his  tyrannies,  which 
were  practised  without  control,  while  he  continued  in  Scotland, 
rendered  his  name  odious  to  thousands.  In  a  week,  therefore, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  a  motion  was  made  for 
bringing  in  an  exclusion  bill,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  The  debates  were  carried  on  with  great  violence 
on  both  sides  ;  the  bill  was  defended  by  lord  Russel,  sir  William 
Jones,  sir  Francis  Winnington,  sir  Henry  Capel,  sir  William  Pul^ 
teney,  colonel  Titus,  Treby,  Hampden,  and  Montague.  It  was 
opposed  by  sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  secretary  of  state ;  sir  John  Ern- 
ley,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  by  Hyde,  Seymour,  and  Tem- 
ple ;  the  bill  passed  by  a  great  majority  in  the  house  of  commons, 
but  was  opposed  in  the  house  of  peers  with  better  success. 
Shaftesbury,  Sunderland,  and  Essex,  argued  for  it.  Halifax 
chiefly  conducted  the  arguments  against  it.  The  king  was  pres^- 
ent  during  the  whole  debate,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
bill  thrown  out  by  a  great  majority.  All  the  bishops,  except 
three,  voted  against  it  j  for  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  church 
of  England  was  in  much  greater  danger  from  the  prevalence  of 
presby  terianism  than  of  popery. 

The  commons  were  extremely  mortified  and  enraged  at  the  re- 
jection of  their  favourite  bill;  and  to  show  how  strongly  they  re- 
sented the  indulgence  that  was  shown  to  popery,  they  passed  a 
bill  for  easing  the  protestant  dissenters,  and  for  repealing  such 
acts  as  tended  to  their  persecution.  They  proceeded  to  bring  in 
bills,  which  though  contributing  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, yet  probably  at  that  period  were  only  calculated  to  excite 
them  to  insurrection.  They  had  thoughts  of  renewing  the  tri- 
ennial act;  of  continuing  the  judges  in  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour ;  of  ordering  an  association  for  the  defence  of  his  ma- 
jesty's person,  and  the  security  of  the  protestant  religion.  They 
voted  that  till  the  exclusion  bill  should  be  enacted,  they  could 
not,  consistently  with  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  grant  the  king  any 
supply  ;  and  to  prevent  his  taking  other  metJiods  to  get  moneys 
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they  voted,  that  whoever  should  advance  money  upon  any  branch- 
es of  the  king's  revenue,  should  be  responsible  to  parliament  for 
his  conduct.  The  king,  finding  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  ex- 
torting either  money  or  obedience  from  the  commons,  came  to  a 
resolution  of  once  more  dissolving  the  parliament.  His  ^  ^^  , 
usher  of  the  black-rod  accordingly  came  to  dissolve  them,  L  'J 
while  they  were  voting  that  the  dissenters  should  be  encouraged, 
and  that  the  papists  had  burned  the  city  of  London. 

The  parliament  thus  dissolved,  it  was  considered  as  a  doubt, 
whether  the  king  would  ever  call  another :  however,  the  desire 
he  had  of  being  supplied  with  money  surmounted  his  fears  from 
every  violence  a  parliament  might  offer.  But  it  had  always  been 
supposed  that  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  at  once  both  potent 
and  factious,  was  an  improper  place  for  assembling  a  parliament 
that  would  be  steadfast  in  the  king's  interests :  he  therefore  re- 
solved at  once  to  punish  the  Londoners,  by  showing  his  suspi- 
cions of  their  loyalty,  and  to  reward  the  inhabitants  of  Oxford 
by  bringing  down  his  parliament  to  that  city.  Accordingly  a 
parliament  was  ordered  to  assemble  at  Oxford  ;  and  measures 
were  taken  on  both  sides  to  engage  the  partisans  to  be  strenuous 
in  their  resolutions.  In  this,  as  in  the  late  parliament,  the  coun- 
try party  predominated  :  the  parliamentary  leaders  came  to  that 
city,  attended  not  only  by  their  servants,  but  with  numerous 
bands  of  their  retainers.  The  four  London  members  were  fol- 
lowed by  great  multitudes  wearing  ribands,  in  which  were  woven 
these  words,  "  No  popery  !  No  slavery !"  The  king  was  not 
behind  them  in  the  number  and  formidable  appearance  of  his 
guards ;  so  that  the  parliament  rather  bore  the  appearance  of  a 
military  congress  than  of  a  civil  assembly. 

This  parliament  trod  exactly  in  the  steps  of  the  former.  The 
commons,  having  chosen  the  same  speaker  who  had  filled  the 
chair  in  the  last  parliament,  ordered  the  votes  to  be  printed  every 
day,  that  the  public  might  be  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  their 
deliberations.  The  bill  for  exclusion  was  more  fiercely  urged 
than  ever.  Ernley,  one  of  the  king's  ministers,  proposed  that 
the  duk^  should  be  banished,  during  life,  five  hundred  miles  from 
England ;  and  that,  upon  the  king's  death,  the  next  heir  should 
be  constituted  regent,  with  regal  power.  Yet  even  this  expedi- 
ent, which  left  the  duke  the  bare  title  of  king,  could  not  obtain 
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the  attention  of  the  house.     Nothing  but  a  total  exclusion  could 
satisfy  them. 

Each  party  had  now  for  some  time  reviled  and  ridiculed  each 
other  in  pamphlets  and  libels;  and  this  practice,  at  last,  was  at- 
tended with  an  incident  that  deserves  notice.  One  Fitzharris, 
an  Irish  papist,  dependant  on  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  one  of 
the  king's  mistresses,  used  to  supply  her  with  these  occasional 
publications.  But  he  was  resolved  to  add  to  their  number,  by  his 
own  endeavours ;  and  employed  one  Everard,  a  Scotchman,  to 
write  a  libel  against  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York.  The  Scot 
was  actually  a  spy  for  the  opposite  party ;  and,  supposing  this  a 
trick  to  entrap  him,  he  discovered  the  whole  to  sir  William  Wal- 
ler, an  eminent  justice  of  peace;  and,  to  convince  him  of  the 
truth  of  his  information,  posted  him  and  two  other  persons  pri- 
vately, where  they  heard  the  whole  conference  between  Fitzhar- 
ris and  himself.  The  libel  composed  between  them  was  replete 
with  rancour  and  scurrility.  Waller  carried  the  intelligence  to 
the  king,  and  obtained  a  warrant  for  committing  Fitzharris,  who 
happened  at  that  very  time  to  have  a  copy  of  the  libel  in  his  pock- 
et. Seeing  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  party  from  which  he  expect- 
ed no  mercy,  he  resolved  to  side  with  them,  and  throw  the  odium 
of  the  libel  upon  the  court,  who,  he  said,  were  willing  to  draw  up 
a  libel  which  should  be  imputed  to  the  exclusionists,  and  thus  ren- 
der them  hateful  to  the  people.  He  enhanced  his  services  with 
the  country  party  by  a  new  popish  plot,  still  more  tremendous 
than  any  of  the  foregoing.  He  brought  in  the  duke  of  York  as  a 
principal  accomplice  in  this  plot,  and  as  a  contriver  in  the  mur- 
der of  sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey. 

The  king  imprisoned  Fitzharris  ;  the  commons  avowed  his 
cause.  They  voted  that  he  should  be  impeached  by  themselves, 
to  screen  him  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice ;  the  lords  re- 
jected the  impeachment;  the  commons  asserted  their  right;  a 
commotion  was  likely  to  ensue  ;  and  the  king,  to  break  off  the 
contest,  went  to  the  house  and  dissolved  the  parliament,  with  a 
fixed  resolution  never  to  call  another. 

This  vigorous  measure  was  a  blow  that  the  parliaxnent  did  not 
expect ;  and  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  the  times  could  have 
justified  the  king's  manner  of  proceeding.  From  that  moment, 
which  ended  the  parliamentary  commotions,  Charles  seemed  to 
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rule  with  despotic  power ;  and  he  was  resolved  to  leave  the  suc- 
cession to  his  brother,  but  clogged  with  all  the  faults  and  misfor- 
tunes of  his  own  administration.  His  temper,  which  had  always 
been  easy  and  merciful,  now  became  arbitrary,  and  even  cruel ; 
he  entertained  spies  and  informers  round  the  throne,  and  impris- 
oned all  such  as  he  thought  most  daring  in  their  designs. 

He  resolved  to  humble  the  presbyterians  :  these  were  divested 
of  their  employments  and  their  places,  and  their  offices  given  to 
such  as  held  with  the  court, "and  approved  the  doctrine  of  non-re- 
sistance. The  clergy  began  to  testify  their  zeal  and  their  princi- 
ples by  their  writings  and  their  sermons  ;  but  though  among  these 
the  partisans  of  the  king  were  the  most  numerous,  those  of  the 
opposite  faction  were  the  most  enterprising.  The  king  openly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  former  ;  and  thus  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  faction,  he  deprived  the  city  of  London,  which  had 
long  headed  the  popular  party,  of  their  charter.  It  was  not  till 
after  an  abject  submission  that  he  restored  it  to  them,  having  pre- 
viously subjected  the  election  of  their  magistrates  to  his  immedi- 
ate authority. 

Terrors  also  were  not  wanting  to  confirm  this  new  species  of 
monarchy.  Fitzharris  was  brought  to  his  trial  before  a  jury,  and 
condemned  and  executed.  The  whole  gang  of  spies,  witnesses, 
informers,  suborners,  who  had  long  been  encouraged  and  support- 
ed by  the  leading  pati'iots,  finding  now  that  the  king  was  entirely 
master,  turned  short  upon  their  antient  drivers,  and  offered  their 
evidence  against  those  who  had  first  put  them  in  motion.  The 
king's  ministers,  with  a  horrid  satisfaction,  gave  them  counte- 
nance and  encouragement ;  so  that  soon  the  same  cruelties  and 
the  same  injustice  were  practised  against  presbyterian  schemes 
that  had  been  employed  against  catholic  treasons. 

The  first  person  that  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  ministry 
was  one  Stephen  College,  a  London  joiner,  who  had  become  so 
noted  for  his  zeal  against  popery,  that  he  v/ent  by  the  name  of 
the  Protestant  joiner.  He  had  attended  the  city -members  to  Ox- 
ford, armed  with  sword  and  pistol ;  he  had  sometimes  been  heard 
to  speak  irreverently  of  the  king,  and  was  now  presented  by  the 
grand  jury  of  London  as  guilty  of  sedition.  The  sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don were  in  strong  opposition  to  the  court ;  and  the  grand  jury 
named  by  them,  rejected  the  bill  against  College.    However,  the 
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court  were  not  to  be  foiled  so  ;  they  sent  the  prisoner  to  Oxford, 
where  the  treason  was  said  to  have  been  committed,  and  there 
tried  him  before  a  partial  judge  and  a  packed  jury.  He  was  ac» 
cused  by  Dugdale,  Turberville,  and  others  who  had  already  given 
evidence  against  the  catholics  ;  and  the  nation  saw  themselves  re- 
duced to  a  ridiculous  dilemma  upon  their  testimony.^  The  jury, 
who  were  royalists,  could  not  accept  their  evidence,  as  they  be- 
lieved them  to  be  abandoned  liars  ;  nor  yet  could  they  reject  it, 
as  they  were  taught  by  their  opponents  to  think  their  evidence 
sufficient  for  conviction.  College  defended  himself  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  and  invalidated  their  testimony.  But  all  was  in 
vain.  The  jury,  after  half  an  hour's  deliberation,  brought  him  in 
guilty,  and  the  spectators  testified  their  inhuman  pleasure  with  a 
shout  of  applause.  He  bore  his  fate  with  unshaken  fortitude,  and 
at  the  place  of  execution  denied  the  crime  for  which  he  had  been 
condemned. 

But  higher  vengeance  was  demanded  by  the  king,  whose  re- 
sentment was  chiefly  levelled  against  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury ; 
and  not  without  reason.  No  sums  were  spared  to  seek  for  evi- 
dence, and  even  to  suborn  witnesses,  against  this  intriguing 
and  formidable  man.  A  bill  of  indictment  being  presented  to  the 
grand  jury,  witnesses  were  examined,  who  swore  to  such  incredi- 
ble circumstances  as  must  have  invalidated  their  testimony,  even 
if  they  had  not  been  branded  as  perjured  villains.  Among  his 
papers,  indeed,  a  draught  of  an  association  was  found,  which 
might  have  been  construed  into  treason  ;  but  it  was  not  in  the 
earl's  hand-writing,  nor  could  his  adversaries  prove  that  he  had 
ever  communicated  this  scheme  to  any  body,  or  signified  his  ap- 
probation of  any  such  project.  The  sheriffs  had  summoned  a 
jury  whose  principles  coincided  with  those  of  the  earl :  and  that 
probably,  more  than  any  want  of  proof,  procured  his  safety. 

The  power  of  the  crown  by  this  time  became  irresistible.  The 
punishment  of  the  city  of  London  was  so  mortifying  a 
L  '-I  circumstance,  that  all  the  other  corporations  in  England 
soon  began  to  fear  the  same  treatment,  and  most  of  them  were 
successively  induced  to  surrender  their  charters  into  the  hands  of 
the  king.  Considerable  sums  were  exacted  for  restoring  these 
charters ;  and  all  the  offices  of  power  and  profit  were  left  at  the 
disposal  of  the  crown.    Resistance  now,  however  justifiable,  could 
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not  be  safe ;  and  all  prudent  men  saw  no  other  expedient,  but 
peaceably  submitting  to  the  present  grievances.  But  there  was 
a  party  in  England  that  still  cherished  their  former  ideas  of  free- 
dom, and  were  resolved  to  hazard  every  danger  in  its  defence. 

This,  like  all  other  combinations,  was  made  up  of  men,  some 
guided  by  principle  to  the  subversion  of  the  present  despotic  pow- 
er, some  by  interest,  and  many  more  by  revenge.  Some  time 
before,  in  the  year  1681,  the  king  had  been  seized  with  a  fit  of 
sickness,  at  Windsor,  which  gave  a  great  alarm  to  the  public* 
Shaftesbury  had  even  then  attempted  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York 
from  the  succession,  and  united  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  lord 
Russel,  and  lord  Grey :  in  case  of  the  king's  death,  they  conspired 
to  rise  in  arms,  and  vindicate  their  opinions  by  the  sword. 
Shaftesbury's  imprisonment  and  trial  for  some  time  put  a  stop  to 
these  designs ;  but  they  soon  revived  with  his  release.  Mon-- 
mouth  engaged  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord  Brandon,  sir  Gilbert 
Gerard,  and  other  gentlemen  in  Cheshire.  Lord  Russel  fixed  a 
correspondence  with  sir  William  Courtenay,  sir  Francis  Rowles, 
and  sir  Francis  Drake,  who  promised  to  raise  the  West.  Shaftes- 
bury, with  one  Ferguson,  an  independent  clergyman,  and  a  rest- 
less plotter,  managed  the  city,  upon  which  the  confederates  chiefly 
relied.  It  was  now  that  this  turbulent  man  found  his  schemes 
most  likely  to  take  effect.  After  the  disappointment  and  de- 
struction of  a  hundred  plots,  he  at  last  began  to  be  sure  of  the 
present.  But  this  scheme,  like  all  the  former,  was  disappointed. 
The  caution  of  lord  Russel,  who  induced  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
to  put  off  the  enterprise,  saved  the  kingdom  from  the  horrors  of 
civil  war ;  while  Shaftesbury  was  so  struck  with  a  sense  of  his 
impending  danger,  that  he  left  his  house,  and  lurking  about  the 
city,  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  drive  the  Londoners  into  open 
insurrection.  At  last,  enraged  at  the  numberless  cautions  and 
delays  which  clogged  and  defeated  his  projects,  he  threatened  to 
begin  with  his  friends  alone.  However,  after  along  struggle 
between  fear  and  rage,  he  abandoned  all  hopes  of  success,  and 
fled  out  of  the  kingdom  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  ended  his  tur- 
bulent life  soon  after,  without  being  pitied  by  his  friends,  or  fear- 
ed by  his  enemies. 

The  loss  of  Shaftesbury,  though  it  retarded  the  views  of  the 
conspirators,  did  not  suppress  them.     A  council  of  six  was  erect- 
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ed,  consisting  of  Monmouth,  Russel,  Essex,  Howard,  Algernon 
Sidney,  and  John  Hampden,  grandson  to  the  great  man  of  that 
name.  These  corresponded  with  Argyle  and  the  malcontents  in 
Scotland,  and  resolved  to  prosecute  the  scheme  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, though  thej  widely  diiFered  in  principles  from  each  other. 
Monmouth  aspired  at  the  crown ;  Russel  and  Hampden  proposed 
to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession,  and  redress  the 
grievances  of  the  nation ;  Sidney  was  for  restoring  the  republic, 
and  Essex  joined  in  the  same  wish.  Lord  Howard  was  an  aban- 
doned man,  who,  having  no  principles,  sought  to  embroil  the  na- 
tion, to  gratify  his  private  interest  in  the  confusion. 

Such  were  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy,  and  such  their  mo- 
tives. But  there  was  also  a  set  of  subordinate  conspirators,  who 
frequently  met  together,  and  canned  on  projects  quite  unknown 
to  Monmouth  and  his  council.  Among  these  men  were  colonel 
Rurasey,  an  old  republican  officer,  lieutenant-colonel  Walcot,  of 
the  same  stamp,  Goodenough,  under-sheriff  of  London,  a  zealous 
and  noted  party-man,  the  dissenter  Ferguson,  and  several  attor- 
neys, merchants,  and  tradesmen.  But  Rumsey  and  Ferguson 
were  the  only  persons  who  had  access  to  the  great  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy.  These  men  in  their  meetings  embraced  the  most  des- 
perate resolutions.  They  proposed  to  assassinate  the  king  in  his 
way  to  Newmarket :  Rumbold,  one  of  the  party,  possessed  a  farm 
upon  that  road  called  the  Rye-house ;  and  thence  the  conspiracy 
was  denominated  the  Rye-house-Plot.  They  deliberated  upon  a 
scheme  of  stopping  the  king's  coach,  by  overturning  a  cart  on  the 
highway  at  this  place,  and  shooting  him  through  the  hedges.  The 
house  in  which  the  king  lived  at  Newmarket  took  fire  accidentally, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Newmarket  eight  days  sooner  than 
was  expected,  to  which  circumstance  his  safety  was  ascribed. 

Among  the  conspirators  was  one  Keiling,  who,  finding  himself 
in  danger  of  a  prosecution  for  arresting  the  lord-mayor  of  Lon- 
don, resolved  to  earn  his  pardon  by  discovering  this  plot  to  the 
ministry.  Colonel  Rumsey,  and  West  a  lawyer,  no  sooner  un- 
derstood that  this  man  had  informed  against  them,  than  they 
agreed  to  save  their  lives  by  turning  king's  evidence,  and  they 
surrendered  themselves  accordingly.  Shephard,  another  con- 
spirator, being  apprehended,  confessed  all  he  knew,  and  general 
orders  were  soon  issued  out  for  apprehending  the  rest  of  the  lead- 
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ers  of  the  conspiracy.  Monmouth  absconded;  Russel  was  sent 
to  the  Tower ;  Grej  escaped ;  Howard  was  taken,  concealed  in 
a  chimney ;  Essex,  Sidney,  and  Hampden,  were  soon  after  ar- 
rested, and  had  the  mortification  to  find  lord  Howard  an  evi- 
dence against  them. 

Walcot  was  first  brought  to  trial  and  condemned,  together 
with  Hone  and  Rouse,  two  associates  in  the  conspiracy,  upon  the 
evidence  of  Rumsey,  West,  and  Shephard.  They  died  penitent, 
acknowledging  the  justice  of  the  sentence  by  which  they  were 
executed.  A  much  greater  sacrifice  was  shortly  after  to  follow. 
This  was  the  lord  Russel  (son  of  the  earl  of  Bedford),  who  had 
numberless  good  qualities,  and  had  been  led  into  this  conspiracy 
from  a  conviction  of  the  duke's  intentions  to  restore  popery. 
He  was  liberal,  popular,  humane,  and  brave.  All  his  virtues 
were  so  many  crimes  in  the  present  suspicious  disposition  of  the 
court.  The  chief  evidence  against  him  was  loi-d  Howard,  a  man 
of  very  bad  character,  one  of  the  conspirators,  who  was  now  con- 
tented to  take  life  upon  such  terms,  and  to  accept  of  infamous 
safety.  This  witness  swore  that  Russel  was  engaged  in  the  de- 
sign of  an  insurrection ;  but  he  acquitted  him,  as  did  also  Rumsey 
and  West,  of  being  privy  to  the  assassination.  His  own  candour 
would  not  allow  him  to  deny  the  design  in  which  he  really  was 
concerned ;  but  his  own  confession  was  not  sufficient  to  convict 
him.  To  the  fact  which  principally  aimed  at  his  life  there  was 
but  one  witness,  and  the  law  required  two  :  this  was  overruled  ; 
for  justice,  during  this  whole  reign,  was  too  weak  for  the  prevail- 
ing party.  The  jury,  who  were  zealous  royalists,  after  a  short 
deliberation,  pronounced  the  prisoner  guilty.  After  his  condem- 
nation the  king  was  strongly  solicited  in  his  favour.  Even  money, 
to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  offered  to 
the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  by  the  earl  of  Bedford.  But  Charles 
was  inexorable.  He  dreaded  the  principles  and  popularity  of 
lord  Russel,  and  resented  his  former  activity  in  promoting  the 
bill  of  exclusion.  Lord  Cavendish,  the  intimate  friend  of  Russel, 
':frered  to  effect  his  escape,  by  exchanging  apparel  with  him,  and 
remaining  a  prisoner  in  his  room.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  sent 
a  message  to  him,  offering  to  surrender  himself,  if  he  thought 
that  step  would  contribute  to  his  safety.  Lord  Russel  generously 
rejected  both  these  expedients,  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate 
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with  admirable  fortitude.  His  consort,  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  the  earl  of  Southampton,  finding  that  all  supplications  were 
vain,  took  leave  of  her  husband  without  shedding  a  tear  ;  while, 
as  he  parted  from  her,  he  turned  to  those  about  him— "Now," 
said  he,  "  the  bitterness  of  death  is  over."  Before  the  sherifts 
conducted  him  to  the  scaiFold,  he  wound  up  his  watch—"  I  have 
now  done  with  time,"  said  he,  "  and  must  henceforth  think  of 
eternity."  The  scaffold  for  his  execution  was  erected  in  Lin- 
coln's Jnn-Fields  ;  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block  without  the  least 
change  of  countenance,  and  at  two  strokes  it  was  severed  from 
his  body. 

The  celebrated  Algernon  Sidney,  son  to  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
was  next  brought  to  his  trial.  He  had  been  formerly  engaged  in 
the  parliamentary  army  against  the  late  king,  and  was  even  named 
on  the  high  court  of  justice  that  tried  him,  but  had  not  taken  his 
seat  among  the  judges.  He  had  ever  opposed  Cromwell's  usurpa- 
tion, and  went  into  voluntary  banishment  upon  the  Restoration. 
His  affairs,  however,  requiring  his  return,  he  applied  to  the  king 
for  a  pardon,  and  obtained  his  request.  But  all  his  hopes,  and 
all  his  reasonings  were  formed  upon  republican  principles.  For 
his  adored  republic  he  had  written  and  fought,  and  went  into 
banishment,  and  ventured  to  return.  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
how  obnoxious  a  man  of  such  principles  was  to  a  court  that  now 
Tivas  not  even  content  with  limitations  to  its  power.  The  ministry 
went  so  far  as  to  take  illegal  methods  to  procure  his  condemna- 
tion. The  only  witness  that  deposed  against  Sidney  was  lord  How- 
ard, and  the  law  required  two.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  out 
a  second  witness,  a  very  extraordinary  expedient  was  adopted. 
In  ransacking  his  closet  some  discourses  on  government  were 
found  in  his  own  hand-writing,  containing  principles  favourable 
to  liberty,  and  in  themselves  no  way  subversive  of  a  limited  gov- 
ernment. By  overstraining  some  of  these,  they  were  construed 
into  treason.  It  was  in  vain  he  alleged  that  papers  were  no  evi- 
dence :  that  it  could  not  be  proved  tliey  were  written  by  him ; 
that,  if  proved,  the  papers  themselves  contained  nothing  criminal. 
His  defence  was  overruled ;  the  violent  and  inhuman  Jefferies,  who 
was  now  chief-justice,  easily  prevailed  on  a  partial  jury  to  declare 
|iim  guilty  ;  and  his  execution  soon  followed  after. 

One  can  scarcely  contemplate  the  transactions  of  this  reign 
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■without  horror.  Such  a  picture  of  factious  guilt  on  each  side,  a 
court  at  once  immersed  in  sensuality  and  blood,  a  people  armed 
against  each  other  with  the  most  deadly  animosity,  and  no  single 
party  to  be  found  with  sense  enough  to  stem  the  general  torrent 
of  rancour  and  factious  suspicion. 

Hampden  was  tried  soon  after ;  and  as  there  was  nothing  to 
affect  his  life,  he  was  fined  forty  thousand  pounds.  HoUoway,  a 
merchant  of  Bristol,  who  had  fled  to  the  West  Indies,  was  brought 
over,  condemned,  and  executed.  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  also, 
•who  had  fled  to  Holland,  was  brought  over,  and  shared  the  same 
fate.  Lord  Essex,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  was 
found  in  an  apartment  with  his  throat  cut ;  but  whether  he  was 
guilty  of  suicide,  or  whether  the  bigotry  of  the  times  might  not 
have  induced  some  assassin  to  commit  the  crime,  cannot  now  be 
known. 

This  was  the  last  blood  that  was  shed  for  an  imputation  of  plots 
or  conspiracies,  which  continued  during  the  greatest  part  of  this 
reign.  Nevertheless  the  cruelty  and  the  gloomy  suspicion  of  the 
duke  of  York,  who,  since  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament, 
daily  advanced  in  power,  were  dreadful  to  the  nation.  Titus  Gates 
was  fined  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  calling  him  a  popish 
traitor,  and  he  was  imprisoned  till  he  could  pay  it,  which  he  was 
utterly  incapable  of.  A  like  illegal  sentence  was  passed  upon 
Button  Colt  for  the  same  offence.  Sir  Samuel  Barnardiston  was 
fined  ten  thousand  pounds,  for  having,  in  some  private  letters,  re- 
flected on  the  government.  Of  all  those  who  were  concerned  in  the 
late  conspiracy,  scarcely  one  escaped  the  severity  of  the  court 
except  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  he  was  the  most  culpable  of 
any. 

At  this  period  the  government  of  Charles  was  as  absolute  as 
that  of  any  monarch  in  Europe ;  but  to  please  his  subjects  by  an 
act  of  popularity,  he  judged  it  proper  to  marry  the  lady  Anne, 
his  niece,  to  prince  George,  brother  to  the  king  of  Denmark. 
This  was  one  of  the  last  transactions  of  this  extraordinary  reign. 
The  king  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit,  which  resembled  an  apo- 
plexy ;  and  though  he  was  recovered  from  it  by  bleeding,  yet  he 
languished  only  for  a  few  days,  and  then  expired,  in  the 
fifty -fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his  ■-  '-■ 
reign.     During  his  illness  some  clergymen  of  the  church  of  En- 
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gland  attended  him,  to  whom  he  discovered  a  total  indifference. 
Catholic  priests  were  brought  to  his  bed-side,  and  from  their 
hands  he  received  the  rites  of  their  communion.  Two  papers 
were  found  in  his  closet,  containing  arguments  in  favour  of  that 
persuasion.  These  were  soon  after  published  by  James  his  suc- 
cessor, by  which  he  greatly  injured  his  own  populaiity,  and  his 
brother's  memory. 


CHAP,  xxxvn. 

JAMES  IL 

■p^y^  6  J.  HE  duke  of  York,  who  succeeded  his  brother  by  the 
1685.  title  of  king  James  the  Second,  had  been  bred  a  papist 
by  his  mother,  and  was  strongly  bigoted  to  his  principles.  It  is 
the  property  of  that  religion  almost  ever  to  contract  the  sphere  of 
the  understanding ;  and,  until  people  are  in  some  measure  dis- 
engaged from  its  prejudices,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  a  just  claim  to 
extensive  views,  or  consistency  of  design.  The  intellects  of  this 
prince  were  naturally  weak  ;  and  the  education  he  had  received 
rendered  him  still  more  feeble.  He  therefore  conceived  the  im- 
practicable project  of  reigning  in  the  arbitrary  manner  of  his  pre- 
decessoi',  and  of  changing  the  established  religion  of  his  country, 
at  a  time  when  his  person  was  hated,  and  the  established  religion 
passionately  loved.  The  people,  though  they  despised  the  admin- 
istration of  his  predecessor,  yet  loved  the  king.  They  were  wil- 
ling to  bear  with  the  faults  of  one  whose  whole  behaviour  was  a 
continued  instance  of  affability ;  but  they  were  by  no  means 
willing  to  grant  the  same  indulgence  to  James,  as  they  kn.ew  him 
to  be  gloomy,  proud,  bigoted,  and  cruel. 

His  reign  began  with  acts  of  imprudence.  All  the  customs, 
p,nd  the  greater  part  of  the  excise,  that  had  been  voted  to  the  late 
king  for  his  life  only,  were  levied  by  James,  without  a  new  act 
for  that  purpose.  He  likewise  went  openly  to  mass  with  all  the 
ensigns  of  his  dignity,  and  even  sent  one  Caryl  as  his  agent  to 
Rome,  to  make  submissions  to  the  pope,  and  to  pave  the  way  for 
Hie  re-admission  of  England  into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church. 
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These  were  but  inauspicious  symptoms  in  the  very  beginning  of 
his  reign ;  but  the  progress  no  way  fell  short  of  the  commence- 
ment. 

He  had,  long  before  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  an  intrigue 
with  Mrs.  Sedley,  whom  he  afterwards  created  countess  of  Dor- 
chester ;  but  being  now  told  that,  as  he  was  to  convert  his  peo- 
ple, the  sanctity  of  his  manners  ought  to  correspond  with  liis  pro- 
fessions, Mrs.  Sedley  was  discarded,  and  he  resigned  himself  to 
the  advice  of  the  queen,  who  was  as  much  governed  by  priests  as 
he.  From  the  suggestions  of  these  men,  and  particularly  the  Jes- 
uits, all  measures  were  taken.  One  day,  when  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador ventured  to  advise  his  majesty  against  placing  too  much 
confidence  in  such  kind  of  people, — "  Is  it  not  the  custom  in 
Spain,"  said  James,  "  for  the  king  to  consult  with  his  confessor  ?" 
"  Yes,"  answered  the  ambassador ;  "  and  that  is  the  reason  our 
affairs  succeed  so  very  ill." 

But  though  his  actions  might  serve  to  demonstrate  his  aims, 
yet  his  first  parliament,  which  was  mostly  composed  of  zealous 
Tories,  were  strongly  biassed  to  comply  with  all  the  measures  of 
the  crown.  They  voted  unanimously  that  they  would  settle  on 
the  present  king,  duiing  life,  all  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  late 
king  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  For  this  favour  James  assured 
them  of  his  resolution  to  secure  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  laws ;  but  no  answer  could  be  extorted  from  him  with  re- 
gard to  religion ;  for  that  he  was  secretly  resolved  to  alter. 

To  pave  the  way  for  his  intended  conversion  of  his  people,  it 
was  necessary  to  undeceive  them  with  regard  to  the  late  rumour 
of  a  popish  plot ;  and  Gates,  the  contriver,  was  the  first  object  of 
royal  indignation.  He  was  tried  for  perjury  on  two  indictments. 
One,  for  swearing  that  he  was  present  at  a  consultation  of  Jesu- 
its in  London  the  twenty -fourth  of  April,  1 679  ;  and  another  for 
swearing  that  father  Ireland  was  in  London  in  the  beginning  of 
September  of  the  same  year.  He  was  convicted  on  the  evidence 
of  above  two  and  twenty  persons  on  the  first,  and  of  twenty -sev- 
en on  the  latter  indictment.  His  sentence  was  to  pay  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  marks  on  each  indictment;  to  be  whipped,  on  two  dif- 
ferent days,  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  from  Newgate  to  Ty- 
burn ;  to  be  imprisoned  during  life,  and  to  be  pilloried  five  times 
every  year.     Oates,  long  accustomed  to  a  life  of  infamy  and 
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struggle^  supported  himself  under  every  punishment  that  justice 
could  inflict.  He  avowed  his  innocence  ;  called  Heaven  to  wit- 
ness his  veracity  ;  and  he  knew  that  there  was  a  large  party  who 
were  willing  to  take  his  word.  Though  the  whipping  was  so  cru- 
el, that  it  appeared  evidently  the  intention  of  the  court  to  put  him 
to  death  by  that  dreadful  punishment,  yet  Gates  survived  it  allj 
and  lived  to  king  William's  reign,  when  he  had  a  pension  of  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year  settled  upon  him.  Thus  Gates  remains  as 
a  stain  upon  the  times  in  every  part  of  his  conduct.  It  is  a 
stain  upon  them  that  he  was  first  believed;  it  is  a  stain  upon 
them  that  he  was  caressed,  that  he  was  tyranically  punished,  and 
that  he  was  afterwards  rewarded. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had  been,  since  his  last  couspira- 
cy,  pardoned,  but  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom,  had  retired  to 
Holland.  Being  dismissed  from  that  country,  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  upon  James's  accession,  he  went  to  Brussels,  where, 
finding  himself  still  pursued  by  the  king's  severity,  he  resolved  to 
retaliate,  and  make  an  attempt  upon  the  kingdom.  He  had  ever 
been  the  darling  of  the  people;  and  some  averred  that  Charles 
had  married  the  duke's  mother,  and  owned  his  legitimacy  at  his 
death.  The  earl  of  Argyle  seconded  his  views  in  Scotland,  and 
they  formed  the  scheme  of  a  double  insurrection  ;  so  that  while 
Monmouth  should  attempt  to  make  a  rising  in  the  West,  Argyle 
was  also  to  try  his  endeavours  in  the  North. 

Argyle  was  the  first  who  landed  in  Scotland,  where  he  pub- 
lished his  manifestoes,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  and  strove  to  influenee  the  people  in  his  cause. 
But  a  formidable  body  of  the  king's  forces  coming  against  him, 
his  army  fell  away,  and  he  himself,  after  being  wounded  in  at- 
tempting to  escape,  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  peasant,  who  found 
him  standing  up  to  his  neck  in  a  pool  of  water.  He  was  then 
carried  to  Edinburgh,  where,  after  enduring  many  indignities  with 
a  gallant  spirit,  he  was  publicly  executed. 

The  fate  of  Argyle  was  but  a  bad  encouragement  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Monmouth,  who  landed  in  Dorsetshire  with  scarcely  a 
hundred  followers.  However,  his  name  was  so  popular,  and  so 
great  was  the  hatred  of  the  people  both  for  the  person  and  religion 
of  James,  that  in  four  days  he  had  assembled  a  body  of  above 
two  thousand  men.     They  were  indeed  all  of  them  the  lowest  of 
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the  people,  and  his  declarations  were  suited  entirely  to  their  pre- 
judices. He  called  the  king  the  duke  of  York,  and  denominated 
him  a  traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  a  popish  usurper.  He  im- 
puted to  him  the  fire  of  London,  the  murder  of  Godfrey  and  Es- 
sex, and  even  the  poisoning  the  late  king. 

The  parliament  was  no  sooner  informed  of  Monmouth's  land- 
ing, than  they  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  assuring  him  of 
their  loyalty,  zeal,  and  assistance.  The  duke  of  Albemarle,  rais- 
ing a  body  of  four  thousand  militia,  advanced,  in  order  to  block 
him  up  in  Lyme  ;  but  finding  his  soldiers  disaffected  to  the  king, 
he  soon  after  retreated  with  precipitation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  duke  advanced  to  Taunton,  where  he 
was  reinforced  by  considerable  numbers.  Twenty  young  maids 
of  some  rank  presented  Monmouth  with  a  pair  of  colours,  their 
handy-work,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  There  he  as* 
sumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was  proclaimed  with  great  solemnity. 
His  numbers  had  now  increased  to  six  thousand  men ;  and  he  was 
obliged  every  day,  for  want  of  arms,  to  dismiss  numbers  who 
crowded  to  his  standard.  He  entered  Bridgewater,  Wells,  and 
Frome,  and  was  proclaimed  in  all  those  places ;  but  he  lost  the 
hour  of  action,  in  receiving  and  claiming  these  empty  honours. 

The  king  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  his  invasion  5  but  still 
more  at  the  success  of  an  undertaking  that  at  first  appeared  so 
desperate.  Six  regiments  of  British  troops  were  called  over 
from  Holland,  and  a  body  of  regulars,  to  the  number  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  were  sent,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Fevers- 
ham,  and  Churchill,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  rebels.  They 
took  post  at  Sedgemoor,  near  Bridgewater,  and  were  joined  by 
the  militia  of  the  country  in  considerable  numbers.  It  was  there 
that  Monmouth  resolved,  by  a  desperate  effort,  to  lose  his  life  or 
gain  the  kingdom.  The  negligent  disposition  made  by  Fevers - 
ham  invited  him  to  the  attack ;  and  his  faithful  followers  showed 
what  courage  and  principle  could  do  against  discipline  and  supe- 
rior numbers.  They  drove  the  royal  infantry  from  their  ground , 
and  were  upon  the  point  of  gaining  the  victory,  when  the  miscon- 
duct of  Monmouth,  and  the  cowardice  of  lord  Grey,  who  com- 
manded the  horse,  brought  all  to  ruin.  This  nobleman  fled  at  the 
first  onset ;  and  the  rebels  being  charged  in  flank  by  the  victori- 
ous army,  gave  way,  after  three  hours'  contest.    About  three 
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hundred  were  killed  in  the  engagement,  and  a  thousand  in  the 
pursuit  J  and  thus  ended  an  enterprise  rashly  begun  and  feebly 
conducted. 

Monmouth  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  above  twenty  miles,  till 
his  horse  sunk  under  him;  he  then  exchanged  clothes  with  a 
shepherd,  and  fled  on  foot,  attended  by  a  German  count,  who 
had  accompanied  him  from  Holland.  Being  exhausted  with  hun- 
ger and  fatigue,  they  both  lay  down  in  afield,  and  covered  them- 
selves with  fern.  The  discovery  of  the  shepherd  in  Monmouth's 
clothes  increased  the  diligence  of  the  search ;  and  by  the  means 
of  blood -hounds  he  was  detected  in  his  miserable  situation  with 
raw  pease  in  his  pocket,  which  he  had  gathered  in  the  fields  to 
sustain  life.  He  burst  into  tears  when  seized  by  his  enemies, 
and  petitioned,  with  abject  submission,  for  life.  He  wrote  the 
most  submissive  letters  to  the  king ;  and  that  monarch,  willing  to 
feast  his  eyes  with  the  miseries  of  a  fallen  enemy,  gave  him  an 
audience.  At  this  interview  the  duke  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
begged  his  life  in  the  most  humiliating  terms.  He  even  signed  a 
paper,  offered  him  by  the  king,  declaring  his  own  illegitimacy ; 
and  then  the  stern  tyrant  assured  him,  that  his  crime  was  of  such 
a  nature  as  could  not  be  pardoned.  The  duke,  perceiving  that 
he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  clemency  of  his  uncle,  recollect- 
ed his  spirits,  rose  up,  and  retired  with  an  air  of  disdain.  He 
was  followed  to  the  scaffold  with  great  compassion  from  the  popu- 
lace. He  warned  the  executioner  not  to  fall  into  the  same  error 
which  he  had  committed  in  beheading  Russel,  where  it  had  been 
necessary  to  redouble  the  blow.  But  this  only  increased  the  se- 
verity of  his  punishment.  The  man  was  seized  with  an  universal 
trepidation,  and  he  struck  a  feeble  blow  ;  upon  which  the  duke 
raised  his  head  from  the  block,  as  if  to  reproach  him  ;  he  gently 
laid  down  his  head  a  second  time,  and  the  executioner  struck 
him  again  and  again  to  no  purpose.  He  at  last  threw  the  axe 
down ;  but  the  sheriff  compelled  him  to  resume  the  attempt,  and 
at  two  blows  more  the  head  was  severed  from  the  body.  Such 
was  the  end  of  James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  darling  of  the  En- 
glish people.  He  was  brave,  sincere,  and  good-natured,  open  to 
flattery,  and  consequently  seduced  into  an  enterprise  which  ex- 
ceeded his  capacity. 

Bnt  it  would  have  been  w^ell  for  the  insurgents,  and  fortunate 
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for  the  king,  if  the  blood  that  was  now  shed  had  been  thought  a 
sufficient  expiation  for  the  late  offence.  The  victorious  army  be- 
haved with  the  most  savage  cruelty  to  the  prisoners  taken  after 
the  battle.  The  earl  of  Feversham,  immediately  after  the  victo- 
ry, hanged  up  above  twenty  prisoners;  and  he  was  proceeding 
in  his  executions,  when  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  warned 
him  that  these  unhappy  men  were  now  by  law  entitled  to  trial, 
and  that  their  execution  would  be  deemed  a  real  murder.  Nine- 
teen were  put  to  death  in  the  same  manner  at  Bridgewater,  by 
colonel  Kix'ke,  a  man  of  a  savage  and  bloody  disposition.  This 
vile  fellow,  practised  in  the  arts  of  slaughter  at  Tangier,  where 
he  had  served  in  garrison,  took  a  pleasure  in  committing  instan- 
ces of  wanton  barbarity.  He  ordered  a  certain  number  to  be 
put  to  death,  while  he  and  his  company  were  drinking  the  king's 
health.  Observing  their  feet  to  shake  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he 
cried  that  they  should  have  music  to  their  dancing,  and  ordered 
the  trumpets  to  sound.  He  ravaged  the  whole  country,  without 
making  any  distinction  between  friend  or  foe.  His  own  regi- 
ment, for  their  peculiar  barbarity,  went  by  the  name  of  Kirke's 
Lambs.  A  story  is  told  of  his  offering  a  young  woman  the  life 
of  her  brother,  in  case  of  her  consenting  to  his  desires,  which 
when  sh-e  had  done,  he  showed  her  her  brother  hanging  out  of  the 
window.  But  this  is  told  of  several  others  who  have  been  noto- 
rious for  cruelty,  and  may  be  the  tale  of  malignity. 

But  the  military  severities  of  the  commanders  were  still  infe- 
rior to  the  legal  slaughters  committed  by  judge  Jefferies,  Avho 
was  sent  down  to  try  the  delinquents.  The  natural  brutality  of 
this  man's  temper  was  inflamed  by  continual  intoxication.  He 
told  the  prisoners  that  if  they  would  save  him  the  trouble  of  try- 
ing them  they  might  expect  some  favour,  otherwise  he  would  exe- 
cute the  law  upon  them  with  the  utmost  severity.  Many  poor 
wretches  were  thus  allured  into  a  confession,  and  found  that  it 
only  hastened  their  destruction.  No  less  than  eighty  were  exe- 
cuted at  Dorchester;  and,  on  the  whole,  in  the  western  counties, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-one  are  computed  to  have  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  justice.  Women  were  not  exempted  from  the  general 
severity,  but  suffered  for  harbouring  their  nearest  kindred.  Lady 
Lisle,  though  the  widow  of  a  regicide,  was  herself  a  loyalist.  She 
was  apprehended  for  having  sheltered  in  her  house  two  fugitives 
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from  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor.  She  proved  that  she  was  ignorant 
of  their  crime  when  she  had  given  them  protection,  and  the  jury 
seemed  inclined  to  compassion  :  they  twice  brought  in  a  fa- 
vourable verdict  5  but  they  were  as  often  sent  back  by  JefFeries, 
w  ith  menaces  and  reproaches,  and  at  last  were  constrained  to 
give  a  verdict  against  the  prisoner. 

But  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Gaunt  was  still  more  terrible.  Mrs. 
Gaunt  was  an  anabaptist,  noted  for  her  beneficence,  which  she 
had  extended  to  persons  of  all  professions  and  persuasions.  One 
of  the  rebels,  knowing  her  humane  character,  had  recourse  to  her 
in  his  distress,  and  was  concealed  by  her.  The  abandoned  vil- 
lain, hearing  that  a  reward  and  indemnity  were  offered  to  such 
as  informed  against  criminals,  came  in,  and  betrayed  his  protec- 
tress. His  evidence  was  incontestable ;  the  proofs  were  strong 
against  her ;  he  was  pardoned  for  his  treacheiy,  and  she  burned 
alive  for  her  benevolence. 

The  work  of  slaughter  went  forward.  One  Cornish,  a  sheriff, 
who  had  been  long  obnoxious  to  the  court,  was  accused  by  Good- 
enough,  now  turned  a  common  informer,  and,  in  the  space  of  a 
week,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  After  his  death, 
the  perjury  of  the  witnesses  appeared  so  flagrant,  that  the  king 
himself  expressed  some  regret,  granted  his  estate  to  the  family, 
and  condemned  the  witnesses  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Jef- 
feries,  on  his  retui-n,  was  immediately  created  a  peer,  and  was 
soon  after  vested  with  the  dignity  of  chancellor.  This  showed 
the  people  that  all  the  former  cruelties  were  pleasing  to  the  king, 
and  that  he  was  resolved  to  fix  his  throne  upon  severity. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  slaughters  could  acquire 
the  king  the  love  or  the  confidence  of  his  people ;  yet  he  thought 
this  a  very  favourable  juncture  for  carrying  on  his  schemes  of  re- 
ligion and  arbitrary  power.  Such  attempts  in  Charles^  however 
unjust,  were  in  some  measure  politic,  as  he  had  a  republican  fac- 
tion to  contend  with ;  and  it  might  have  been  prudent  then  to 
overstep  justice,  in  order  to  obtain  security,  But  the  same  de- 
signs in  James  were  as  imprudent  as  they  were  impracticable  5 
the  republicans  were  then  diminished  to  an  inconsiderable  num- 
ber, and  the  people  were  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  a  limited 
monarchy.  However,  James  began  to  throw  off  the  mask ;  and 
in  the  house  of  commons,  by  his  speech,  he  seemed  to  think  him- 
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self  exempted  from  all  rules  of  prudence  or  necessity  of  dissimu- 
lation. He  told  the  house  that  the  militia  were  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  of  no  use  ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  augment  the  stand- 
ing army  ;  and  that  he  had  employed  many  catholic  officers,  in 
whose  favour  he  had  thought  proper  to  dispense  with  the  test  re- 
quired to  be  taken  by  all  intrusted  by  the  crown  :  he  found  them 
useful,  he  said,  and  he  was  determined  to  keep  them  employed. 
These  stretches  of  power  naturally  led  the  lords  and  commons 
into  some  degree  of  opposition  ;  but  they  soon  acquiesced  in  the 
king's  measures  ;  and  then  the  parliament  was  dissolved  for  tardy 
compliance.  This  was  happy  for  the  nation ;  for  it  was  perhaps 
impossible  to  pick  out  another  house  of  commons  that  could  be 
more  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  views  of  the  crown. 

The  parliament  being  dismissed,  the  next  step  was  to  ^^f.Qr.  -; 
secure  a  catholic  interest  in  the  privy-council.  Accord-  *-  '-^ 
ingly,  four  catholic  lords  were  admitted  ;  Powis,  Arundel,  Bel- 
lasis,  and  Dover.  The  king  made  no  secret  of  his  desires  to  have 
his  courtiers  converted  to  his  own  religion  ;  and  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland, who  saw  that  the  only  way  to  preferment  was  by  popery, 
scrupled  not  to  gain  favour  at  that  price.  Rochester,  the  treas- 
urer, was  discarded,  because  he  refused  to  conform.  In  tliese 
schemes,  James  was  entirely  governed  by  the  counsels  of  the  queen 
and  of  his  confessor,  father  Edward  Petre,  a  Jesuit,  whom  he  soon 
after  created  a  privy-counsellor.  Even  in  Ireland,  where  the 
duke  of  Ormond  had  long  supported  the  royal  cause,  this  noble- 
man was  displaced  as  beinga  protestant;  and  the  lord  Tyrconnel, 
a  furious  Roman  catholic,  was  placed  in  his  stead.  The  king  one 
day,  in  his  attempts  to  convert  his  subjects,  stooped  so  low  as 
colonel  Kirke ;  but  this  daring  soldier  told  him  that  he  was  pre- 
engaged,  for  he  had  promised  the  king  of  Morocco,  when  he  was 
quartered  at  Tangier,  that  if  he  should  ever  change  his  religion, 
he  would  turn  Mahometan. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  favour  shown  by  James  to  the 
catholics  would  be  tamely  borne  by  the  members  of  the  English 
church.  They  had  hitherto,  indeed,  supported  the  king  against 
his  republican  enemies,  and  to  their  assistance  he  chiefly  owed 
his  crown ;  but  finding  his  partiality  to  the  catholics,  the  clergy 
of  the  church  of  England  began  to  take  the  alarm,  and  commenced 
an  opposition  to  court  measures.    The  pulpits  now  thundered 
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against  popery  j  and  it  was  urged  that  it  was  more  formidable 
from  the  support  granted  it  by  the  king.  It  was  in  vain  that  James 
attempted  to  impose  silence  on  these  topics  :  instead  of  avoiding 
the  controversy,  the  protestant  preachers  pursued  it  with  still 
greater  warmth. 

Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  on  this  occasion,  was 
one  doctor  Sharp,  a  clergyman  of  London,  who  declaimed  with 
just  severity  against  those  who  had  been  induced  to  change  their 
religion  by  such  arguments  as  the  popish  missionaries  were  able 
to  produce.  This  being  supposed  to  reflect  upon  the  king,  gave 
great  oiFence  at  court ;  and  positive  orders  were  given  to  the 
bishop  of  London  to  suspend  Sharp  till  his  majesty's  pleasure 
should  be  farther  known.  The  bishop  refused  to  comply;  and 
tlie  king  resolved  to  punish  the  bishop  himself  for  disobedience. 

To  effect  his  designs,  he  determined  to  revive  the  high-commis- 
sion court,  which  had  given  the  nation  so  much  disgust  in  the 
times  of  his  father,  and  which  had  been  forever  abolished  by  act 
of  parliament.  But  the  laws  were  no  obstacles  to  James,  when 
they  combated  his  inclination.  An  ecclesiastical  commission  was 
issued  out  anew,  by  which  seven  commissioners  were  invested 
with  a  full  and  unlimited  authority  over  the  whole  church  of  En- 
gland. This  was  a  blow  to  the  church  which  alarmed  the  king- 
dom ;  and  could  the  authority  of  this  court  take  place,  the  king's 
intentions  of  converting  the  nation  would  naturally  follow.  Be- 
fore this  tribunal,  the  bishop  was  summoned ;  and  not  only  he, 
but  Sharp  the  preacher,  were  suspended. 

The  next  step  was  to  allow  a  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  secta- 
ries ;  and  he  was  taught  to  believe  that  the  truth  of  the  catholic 
religion  would  then,  upon  a  fair  trial,  gain  the  victory.  In  such 
a  case,  the  same  power  that  granted  liberty  of  conscience  might 
restrain  it,  and  the  catholic  religion  alone  be  then  permitted  to 
predominate.  He  therefore  issued  a  declaration  of  general  indul- 
gence, and  asserted  that  nonconformity  to  the  established  religion 
was  no  longer  penal.  In  order  to  procure  a  favourable  reception 
to  this  edict,  he  began  by  paying  court  to  the  dissenters,  as  if  it 
had  been  principally  intended  for  their  benefit.  But  those  secta- 
ries were  too  cunning  and  suspicious  to  be  so  deceived.  They 
knew  that  the  king  only  meant  to  establish  his  own  religion  at  the 
expense  of  theirs  ;  and  that  both  his  own  temper,  and  the  genius 
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of  popery,  had  nothing  of  the  true  spirit  of  toleration  in  them. 
They  dissembled,  however,  their  distrust  for  a  while ;  and  the 
king  went  on  silently  applauding  himself  on  the  success  of  his 
schemes. 

But  his  measures  were  caution  itself  in  England,  compared  with 
those  which  were  carried  on  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  Scot- 
land, he  ordered  his  parliament  to  grant  a  toleration  to  the  cath- 
olics only,  without  ever  attempting  to  intercede  for  the  dissenters, 
who  were  much  more  numerous.  In  Ireland,  the  protestants  were 
totally  expelled  from  all  offices  of  trust  and  profit,  and  the  catho- 
lics were  put  in  their  places.  Tyrconnel,  who  was  veste<l  with 
full  authority  there,  carried  over,  as  chancellor,  one  Fitton,  a  man 
who  had  been  taken  from  a  gaol,  and  who  had  been  convicted  of 
forgery  and  other  crimes.  This  man,  a  zealous  catholic,  was  heard 
to  say,  from  the  bench,  that  all  protestants  were  rogues,  and  that, 
among  forty  thousand,  there  was  not  one  who  was  not  a  traitor,  a 
rebel,  and  a  villain. 

These  severe  measures  had  sufficiently  disgusted  every  part 
of  the  British  empire ;  but  to  complete  his  work,  for  James  did. 
nothing  by  halves,  he  publicly  sent  the  earl  of  Castlemain,  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  to  Rome,  in  order  to  express  his  obedience 
to  the  pope,  and  to  reconcile  his  kingdoms  to  the  catholic  com- 
munion. Never  was  so  much  contempt  thrown  upon  an  embassy 
that  was  so  boldly  undertaken.  The  court  of  Rome  expected 
little  success  from  measures  so  blindly  conducted.  They  were 
sensible  that  the  king  M^as  openly  striking  at  those  laws  and  opin- 
ions which  it  was  his  business  to  undermine  in  silence  and  secu- 
rity. The  cardinals  were  even  heard  facetiously  to  declare,  that 
the  king  should  be  excommunicated,  for  thus  endeavouring  to  over- 
turn the  small  remains  of  popery  that  yet  subsisted  in  England. 
The  only  proof  of  complaisance  which  the  king  received  from  his 
holiness,  v/as  his  sending  a  nuncio  into  England,  in  return  for  the 
embassy  that  was  sent  to  him. 

This  failed  not  to  add  to  the  general  discontent ;  and  the  peo- 
ple supposed  that  he  could  never  be  so  rash,  as,  contrary  to  ex- 
press act  of  parliament,  to  admit  of  a  communication  with  the  pope, 
But  what  was  their  surprise,  when  they  saw  the  nuncio 
make  his  public  and  solemn  entry  into  Windsor  :  and  Ll"^'' -J 
because  the  duke  of  Somerset  refused  to  attend  the  ceremony,  he 
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was  dismissed  from  his  employment  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber ! 

But  this  was  merely  the  beginning  of  the  king's  attempts.  The 
Jesuits  soon  after  were  permitted  to  erect  colleges  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  they  exercised  the  catholic  worship  in  the 
most  public  manner,  and  four  catholic  bishops,  consecrated  in  the 
chapel  royal,  were  sent  through  the  kingdom  to  exercise  their 
episcopal  functions,  under  the  title  of  apostolic  vicars.  Their 
pastoral  letters  were  printed  by  the  king's  printer,  and  distrib- 
uted through  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  monks  appeared  at 
court  in  the  habits  of  their  orders ;  and  a  great  number  of  priests 
and  friars  arrived  in  England.  Every  great  office  the  crown  had 
to  bestow  was  gradually  transferred  from  the  protestants  j  Ro- 
chester and  Clarendon,  the  king's  brothers-in  law,  though  they 
had  been  ever  faithful  to  his  interests,  were,  because  protestants, 
dismissed  from  their  employments.  Nothing  now  i-emained  but 
to  open  the  doors  of  the  church  and  universities  to  the  intrusion 
of  the  catholics ;  and  this  effort  was  soon  after  begun. 

Father  Francis,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  recommended  by  the 
king  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  for  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts.  But  his  religion  was  a  stumbling-block  which  the  university 
could  not  get  over  j  and  they  presented  a  petition,  beseeching  the 
king  to  recal  his  mandate.  Their  petition  was  disregarded ;  and 
the  vice-chancellor  being  summoned  to  appear  before  the  high- 
commission  court,  was  deprived  of  his  office ;  yet  the  university 
persisted,  and  father  Francis  was  refused.  The  king,  thus  foiled, 
thought  proper  at  that  time  to  drop  his  pretensions,  but  he  carried 
on  his  attempts  upon  the  university  of  Oxford  with  still  greater 
vigour. 

The  place  of  president  of  Magdalen  college,  one  of  the  richest 
foundations  in  Europe,  being  vacant,  the  king  sent  a  mandate  in 
favour  of  one  Farmer,  a  new  convert,  and  a  man  of  a  bad  charac- 
ter in  other  respects.  The  fellows  of  the  college  made  very  sub- 
missive applications  to  the  king  for  recalling  his  mandate ;  but, 
before  they  received  an  answer,  the  day  came  on  which,  by  their 
statutes,  they  were  required  to  proceed  to  an  election.  They 
therefore  chose  doctor  Hough,  a  man  of  learning,  integrity,  and 
resolution.  The  king  was  incensed  at  their  presumption  ;  and, 
in  order  to  punish  them,  some  ecclesiastical  commissioners  were 
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sent  down,  who,  finding  Farmer  a  man  of  scandalous  character, 
issued  a  mandate  for  an  election.  The  person  now  recommend- 
ed by  the  king  was  doctor  Parker,  lately  created  bishop  of  Oxford, 
a  man  of  prostitute  character,  but  who  atoned  for  all  his  vices  by 
his  willingness  to  embrace  the  catholic  religion.  The  fellows  re- 
fused to  comply  with  this  injunction ;  which  so  incensed  the  king, 
that  he  repaired  to  Oxford,  and  ordered  the  fellows  to  be  brought 
before  him.  He  reproached  them  with  their  insolence  and  diso- 
bedience in  the  most  imperious  terms  ;  and  commanded  them  to 
choose  Parker  without  delay.  Another  refusal  on  their  side  served 
still  more  to  exasperate  him  :  and  finding  them  resolute  in  the 
defence  of  their  privileges,  he  ejected  them  all,  except  two,  from 
their  benefices,  and  Parker  was  put  in  possession  of  the  place. 
Upon  this  the  college  was  filled  with  catholics ;  and  Charnock, 
who  was  one  of  the  two  that  remained,  was  made  vice-president. 
Every  invasion  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  privileges  of  the 
nation  only  seemed  to  increase  the  king's  ardour  for  greater  vio- 
lations of  right.  A  second  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
science was  published,  almost  in  the  same  terms  with  L1"°°'J 
the  former ;  but  with  this  peculiar  injunction,  that  all  divines 
should  read  it  after  service  in  their  chupches.  As  he  thus  put  it 
in  the  power  of  thousands  to  refuse,  he  armed  against  himself  the 
■whole  body  of  the  nation.  The  clergy  were  known  universally 
to  disapprove  the  suspending  power ;  and  they  were  now  resolved 
to  disobey  an  order  dictated  by  the  most  bigoted  motives.  They 
were  determined  to  trust  their  cause  to  the  favour  of  the  people, 
and  that  universal  jealousy  which  prevailed  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  crown.  The  first  champions  on  this  service  of  dan- 
ger were  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Kenn  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester,  White  of  Peterborough,  and 
Trelawney  of  Bristol.  These,  together  with  Sancroft  the  primate, 
conceited  an  address,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king,  which, 
with  the  warmest  expressions  of  zeal  and  submission,  remonstrated 
that  they  could  not  read  his  declaration  consistently  with  their  con- 
sciences, or  the  respect  they  owed  the  protestant  religion.  This 
modest  address  only  inflamed  the  king's  resentment;  and  he 
blindly  rushed  into  measures  as  precipitate  as  they  were  tyran- 
nical. He  was  resolved  not  to  let  the  slightest  and  most  respect- 
ful contradiction  pass  unpunished.    He  received  the  petition  with 
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marks  of  surprise  and  displeasure.  He  said  to  the  bishops,  that 
he  did  not  expect  such  an  address  from  the  English  church,  par- 
ticularly from  some  among  them,  and  insisted  on  full  obedience 
to  his  mandate.  The  bishops  left  his  presence  under  some  appre- 
hensions from  his  fury,  but  secure  in  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
the  rectitude  of  their  intentions. 

The  king's  measures  were  now  become  so  odious  to  the  people, 
that,  although  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Rochester,  who  were 
members  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  ordered  the  declaratioii  to  be 
read  in  the  churches  of  their  respective  districts,  the  audience 
could  not  hear  them  with  any  patience.  One  minister  told  his 
congregation,  that  though  he  had  positive  orders  to  read  the  dec- 
laration, they  had  none  to  hear  it,  and  therefore  they  might  leave 
the  church ;  a  hint  which  was  quickly  adopted.  It  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  the  petitioning  bishops  had  little  to  dread  from  the 
utmost  efforts  of  royal  resentment. 

As  the  petition  was  delivered  in  private,  the  king  summoned 
the  bishops  before  the  council,  and  there  questioned  them  wheth- 
er they  would  acknowledge  it  ?  They  for  some  time  declined 
giving  an  answer ;  but  being  urged  by  the  chancellor,  they  at  last 
owned  the  petition.  On" their  refusing  to  give  bail,  an  order  was 
immediately  drawn  for  their  commitment  to  the  Tower,  and  the 
crown-lawyers  received  directions  to  prosecute  them  for  a  sedi- 
tious libel. 

The  king  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
Tower  by  water,  as  the  whole  city  was  in  commotion  in  their 
favour.  The  people  were  no  sooner  informed  of  their  danger, 
than  they  ran  to  the  river  side,  which  was  lined  with  incredible 
multitudes.  As  the  reverend  prisoners  passed,  the  populace  fell 
upon  their  knees ;  and  some  even  ran  into  the  water,  craving 
their  blessing,  calling  upon  Heaven  to  protect  them,  and  encour- 
aging them  to  suffer  nobly  in  the  cause  of  religion.  The  bishops 
were  not  wanting,  by  their  submissive  and  humble  behaviour,  to 
raise  the  pity  of  the  spectators ;  and  they  still  exhorted  them  to 
fear  God,  honour  the  king,  and  maintain  their  loyalty.  The  very 
soldiers  by  whom  they  were  guarded  kneeled  down  before  them, 
and  implored  their  forgiveness.  Upon  landing,  the  bishops  im- 
mediately went  to  the  Tower  chapel  to  render  thanks  for  those 
afflictions  which  they  suffered  in  the  cause  of  truth. 
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The  twenty -ninth  day  of  June  was  fixed  for  their  trial ;  and 
their  return  was  still  more  splendidly  attended  than  their  impris- 
onment. Twenty-nine  peers,  a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  and 
an  immense  crowd  of  people,  waited  upon  them  to  Westminster- 
hall.  The  cause  was  looked  upon  as  involving  the  fate  of  the 
nation  ;  and  future  freedom,  or  future  slavery,  awaited  the  deci- 
sion. The  dispute  was  learnedly  managed  by  the  lawyers  on 
both  sides.  Holloway  and  Powel,  two  of  the  judges,  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  bishops.  The  jury  withdrew  into  a 
chamber,  where  they  passed  the  night.  The  next  morning,  they 
returned  into  court,  and  pronounced  the  bishops  "  not  guilty." 
Westminster-hall  instantly  rang  with  loud  acclamations,  which 
were  communicated  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  city.  They  even 
reached  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  where  the  king  was  at  dinner  in 
lord  Feversham's  tent.  His  majesty  demanding  the  cause  of 
tliese  rejoicings,  and  being  informed  that  it  was  nothing  but  the 
soldiers  shouting  at  the  delivery  of  the  bishops ;  "  Call  you  tliat 
nothing  ?"  cried  he  ;  ?'  but  so  much  the  worse  for  them." 

If  the  bishops  testified  the  readiness  of  martyrs  in  support  of 
their  religionj  James  showed  no  less  ardour  in  his  attempts  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  his  own.  Grown  odious  to  every  class 
of  his  subjects,  he  still  resolved  to  persist;  for  it  was  a  part  of 
his  character,  that  those  measures  he  once  embraced  he  always 
persevered  in  pursuing.  He  dismissed  the  judges  Povv'el  and 
Holloway,  who  had  favoured  the  bishops.  He  issued  orders  to 
prosecute  all  those  clergymen  who  had  not  read  his  declaration ; 
and  all  had  refused  it,  except  two  hundred.  He  sent  a  mandate 
to  the  new  fellows,  whom  he  had  obtruded  on  Magdalen  college, 
to  elect  for  president,  in  the  room  of  Parker,  lately  deceased,  one 
Gifford,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  titular  bishop  of  Madura. 

As  he  found  the  clergy  every  where  averse  to  the  harshness 
of  his  proceedings,  he  was  willing  to  try  next  what  he  could  do 
with  the  army.  He  thought  if  one  regiment  should  promise  im- 
plicit obedience,  their  example  would  soon  induce  others  to  com- 
ply. He  therefore  ordered  one  of  the  regiments  to  be  drawn  up 
in  his  presence,  and  desired  that  such  as  were  against  his  late  de- 
claration of  liberty  of  conscience  should  lay  down  their  arms. 
He  was  surprised  to  see  the  whole  battalion  ground  their  arms, 
except  two  officers,  and  a  few  Roman  catholic  soldiers.    . 
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Opposition  only  served  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  this  infatuated 
monarch.  He  was  continually  stimulated  by  the  queen,  and  the 
priests  about  him,  to  go  forward  without  receding.  A  fortunate 
circumstance  happened  in  his  family.  A  few  days  before  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  bishops,  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  who 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  James.  This  would,  if  any  thing 
could  at  any  time,  have  served  to  establish  him  on  the  throne ; 
but  so  great  was  the  animosity  against  him,  that  a  story  was  pro- 
pagated that  the  child  was  supposititious,  and  brought  to  the 
queen's  apartment  in  a  warming-pan.  Such  was  tins  monarch's 
pride,  that  he  scorned  to  take  any  precautions  to  refute  the  cal- 
umny. Indeed  all  his  measures  wei-e  marked  with  the  charac- 
ters of  pride,  cruelty,  bigotry,  and  weakness.  In  these  he  was 
chiefly  supported  by  Father  Petre,  his  confessor,  an  ambitious, 
ignorant,  and  intriguing  priest,  Avhom  some  scruple  not  to  call  a 
concealed  creature  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  By  that 
prince's  secret  directions,  it  is  asserted,  though  upon  no  very 
good  authority,  that  James  was  hurried  on,  under  the  guidance 
of  Petre,  from  one  precipice  to  another,  until  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  reins  of  that  government  which  he  went  near  to  over- 
throw. 
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JAMES  II.  (Continued.) 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  had  married  Mary,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  king  James.  This  princess  had  been  bred  a  protest- 
ant  ;  and,  as  she  was  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  the  people 
tamely  bore  the  encroachments  of  the  king,  in  hopes  that  his  pro- 
testant  successor  would  rectify  those  measures  he  had  taken  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  popery,  and  the  extension  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown.  For  this  reason,  the  prince  gave  the  king 
not  only  advice  but  assistance  in  all  emergencies,  and  had  actu- 
ally supplied  him  with  six  thousand  troops  upon  Monmouth's  in- 
vasion. But  now,  when  a  young  prince  was  born,  that  entirely 
excluded  his  hopes  by  succession,  he  lent  more  attention  to  the 
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complaints  of  the  nation,  and  began  to  foment  those  discontents 
which  before  he  had  endeavoured  to  suppress. 

William  was  a  prince  who  had,  from  his  earliest  entrance  into 
business,  been  immersed  in  dangers,  calamities,  and  politics. 
The  ambition  of  France,  and  the  jealousies  of  Holland,  had  serv- 
ed to  sharpen  his  talents,  and  to  give  him  a  propensity  to  intrigue. 
This  great  politician  and  soldier  concealed  beneath  a  phlegmatic 
appearance,  a  most  violent  and  boundless  ambition  5  all  his  ac- 
tions were  levelled  at  power,  while  his  discourse  never  betrayed 
the  wishes  of  his  heart.  His  temper  was  cold  and  severe ;  his 
genius  active  and  piercing ;  he  was  valiant  without  ostentation, 
and  politic  without  address.  Disdaining  the  elegance  and  pleas- 
ures of  life,  yet  eager  after  the  phantom  of  pre-eminence,  through 
his  whole  life  he  was  indefatigable;  and  though  an  unsuccessful 
general  in  the  field,  be  was  a  formidable  negotiator  in  the  cabi- 
net. By  his  intrigues,  he  saved  his  own  country  from  ruin,  he 
restored  the  liberties  of  England,  and  preserved  the  indepen- 
dence of  Europe.  Thus,  though  neither  bis  abilities  nor  his  vir- 
tues were  of  the  highest  kind,  there  are  few  persons  in  history 
whose  actions  and  conduct  have  contributed  more  eminently  to 
the  general  interests  of  society  and  of  mankind. 

This  politic  prince  now  plainly  saw  that  James  had  incurred 
the  most  violent  hatred  of  his  subjects.  He  was  minutely  in- 
formed of  their  discontents ;  and,  by  seeming  to  discourage,  still 
ferther  increased  them.  He  therefore  began  by  giving  Dyckvelt, 
his  envoy,  instructions  to  apply  in  his  name  to  every  sect  and  de- 
nomination in  the  kingdom.  To  the  church-party  he  sent  assur- 
ances of  favour  and  regard ;  and  protested  that  his  education  in 
Holland  had  no  way  prejudiced  him  against  episcopacy.  To  the 
non-conformists  he  sent  exhortations  not  to  be  deceived  by  the 
insidious  caresses  of  their  crown  enemy,  but  to  wait  for  a  real 
and  sincere  protector.  Dyckvelt  executed  his  commission  with 
such  dexterity,  that  all  orders  of  men  cast  their  eyes  towards 
Holland,  and  expected  thence  a  deliverance  from  those  dangers 
with  which  they  were  threatened  at  home. 

The  prince  soon  found  that  every  rank  was  ripe  for  defection, 
and  received  invitations  from  some  of  the  most  considerable  per- 
sons in  the  kingdom.  Admiral  Herbert,  and  admiral  Russel,  as- 
sured him  in  person  of  their  own  and  the  national  attachment. 
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Henry  Sidney,  brother  to  Algernon,  and'  uncle  to  the  earl  of 
Sunderland,  went  over  to  him  with  assurances  of  an  universal 
combination  against  the  king.  Lord  Dumblaine,  son  of  the  earl 
of  Danby,  being  master  of  a  frigate,  made  several  voyages  to 
Holland,  and  carried  from  many  of  the  nobility  tenders  of  duty, 
and  even  considerable  sums  of  money,  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Soon  after  the  bishop  of  London,  the  earls  of  Danby,  Nottingham, 
Devonshire,  Dorset,  and  several  other  lords,  gentlemen,  and 
principal  citizens,  united  in  their  addresses  to  him,  and  entreat- 
ed his  speedy  descent. 

The  people  of  England,  though  long  divided  between  Whig  and 
Tory,  were  unanimous  in  their  measures  against  the  king.  The 
Whigs  hated  him  upon  principles  of  liberty,  the  Tories  upon 
principles  of  religion.  The  former  had  ever  shown  themselves 
tenacious  of  their  political  rights ;  the  latter  were  equally  obsti- 
nate in  defence  of  their  religious  tenets.  James  had  invaded 
both ;  so  that  for  a  time  all  factions  were  laid  asleep,  except  the 
general  one  of  driving  the  tyrant  from  the  throne,  which  upon 
every  account  he  was  so  ill  qualified  to  fill.  William  determin- 
ed to  accept  the  invitations  of  the  kingdom ;  and  still  more  readi- 
ly embarked  in  the  cause,  as  he  saw  that  the  malcontents  had 
conducted  their  measures  with  prudence  and  secrecy. 

The  time  when  the  prince  entered  upon  his  enterprise  was  just 
when  the  people  were  in  a  flame  from  the  recent  insult  offered  to 
their  bishops.  He  had  before  this  made  considerable  augmenta- 
tions to  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  the  ships  were  then  lying  ready  in 
the  harbour.  Some  additional  troops  were  also  levied,  and  sums 
of  money  raised  for  other  purposes  were  converted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  this  expedition.  The  Dutch  had  always  reposed  an  en- 
tire confidence  in  him ;  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  princes  re- 
garded him  as  their  guardian  and  protector.  He  was  sure  of  their 
protection  of  his  native  government,  while  he  should  be  employed 
in  England ;  and  the  troops  of  some  of  the  German  powers  were 
actually  marched  down  to  Holland  for  that  purpose.  Every  place 
was  in  motion :  all  Europe  saw  and  expected  the  descent,  except 
the  unfortunate  James  himself,  who,  secure  in  the  piety  of  his  in- 
t-entions,  thought  nothing  could  injure  his  schemes  as  they  were 
calculated  to  promote  the  cause  of  heaven. 

The  king  of  France  was  the  first  who  apprised  him  of  his  dan- 
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ger,  and  offered  to  assist  him  in  repelling  it.  He  was  willing  to 
join  a  squadron  of  French  ships  to  the  English  fleet,  and  to  send 
over  any  number  of  troops  which  James  should  judge  requisite 
for  his  security.  James,  however,  could  not  be  convinced  that 
his  son-in-law  intended  an  invasion :  fully  satisfied  himself  of  the 
sacredness  of  his  authority,  he  imagined  that  a  like  belief  pre- 
vailed among  his  subjects.  He  therefore  rejected  the  French 
king's  proposal,  unwilling  perhaps  to  call  in  foreign  aid,  when  he 
had  an  army  sufficient  at  home.  When  this  offer  was  rejected, 
Louis  again  offered  to  march  down  his  numerous  army  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Dutch  provinces,  and  thus  to  detain  their  forces 
at  home  to  defend  themselves.  This  proposal  met  with  no  better 
reception.  Still  Louis  was  unwilling  to  abandon  a  friend  and 
ally,  whose  interest  he  regarded  as  closely  connected  with  his 
own.  He  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  the  Dutch  against  the 
preparations  they  were  making  to  invade  England.  They  consid- 
ered his  remonstrance  as  an  officious  impertinence,  and  James 
himself  declined  his  mediation. 

James,  having  thus  ^ejected  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  and 
being  left  to  face  the  danger  alone,  was  astonished  with  an  ad- 
vice from  his  minister  in  Holland,  that  an  invasion  was  not  only 
projected,  but  avowed.  When  he  first  read  the  letter  containing 
this  information,  he  grew  pale,  and  the  letter  dropped  from  his 
hand.  He  saw  the  gulf  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  knew  not 
where  to  seek  for  protection.  His  only  resource  was  in  retreat- 
ing from  those  various  precipitate  measures  into  which  he  had 
plunged  himself.  He  paid  court  to  the  Dutch,  and  offered  to  en- 
ter into  any  alliance  with  them  for  theii'  common  security.  He 
replaced  in  all  the  counties  the  deputy -lieutenants  and  justices, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  their  commissions  for  their  adherence 
to  the  test  and  penal  laws.  He  restored  the  charters  of  different 
corporations  ;  annulled  the  high -commission  court  5  reinstated 
the  president  and  fellows  of  Magdalen-college ;  and  was  even 
reduced  to  caress  those  bishops  whom  he  had  so  lately  persecuted 
and  insulted. 

But  all  his  concessions  were  now  too  late.  They  were  regard- 
ed as  the  symptoms  of  fear,  not  of  repentance ;  as  the  cowardice 
of  guilt,  not  the  conviction  of  error.  Indeed,  he  soon  showed 
the  people  the  uncertainty  of  his  reformation  5  for,  hearing  that 
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the  Dutch  fleet  Avas  dispersed,  he  recalled  those  concessions  which 
he  had  made  in  favour  of  Magdalen -college ;  and  to  show  his 
attachment  to  the  Romish  church,  at  the  baptism  of  his  new-born 
son,  he  named  the  pope  as  one  of  the  sponsors. 

In  the  mean  time  the  declaration  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
industriously  dispersed  over  the  kingdom.  In  this  he  enumerated 
all  the  grievances  of  which  the  nation  complained ;  promised  his 
assistance  in  redressing  them ;  and  assui-ed  the  people  that  his 
only  aim  was  to  procure  the  lasting  settlement  of  their  liberty 
and  their  religion,  in  a  full  and  free  parliament.  This  declara- 
tion was  quickly  followed  by  preparations  for  a  vigorous  invasion. 
So  well  concerted  were  William's  measures,  that  in  three  days 
above  four  hundred  transports  were  hired,  the  army  fell  down  the 
rivers  and  canals  from  Nimeguen,  with  all  necessary  stores  ;  and 
the  prince  set  sail  from  Helvoetsluys  with  a  fleet  of  near  five 
hundred  vessels,  and  an  army  of  above  fourteen  thousand  men. 

Fortune  seemed  at  first  every  way  unfavourable  to  his  enter- 
prise. He  encountered  a  dreadful  storm,  which  put  him  back ; 
but  he  soon  refitted  his'  fleet,  and  once  more  ventured  to  England. 
It  was  given  out  that  this  invasion  was  intended  for  the  coasts  of 
France ;  and  many  of  the  English  who  saw  the  fleet  pass  along 
their  coasts,  little  expected  to  see  it  land  on  their  own  shores. 
It  happened  that  the  same  wind  which  sent  them  to  their  destined 
port,  detained  the  English  fleet  in  the  river ;  so  that  the  Dutch 
passed  the  straits  of  Dover  without  molestation.  Thus,  after  a 
voyage  of  two  days,  the  prince  landed  his  army  at  the  village  of 
Broxholme  in  Torbay,  on  the  fifth  of  November,  which  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  gun-powder  treason. 

Although  the  invitation  from  the  English  was  very  general,  the 
prince  for  some  time  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself  joined 
by  very  few.  He  marched  first  to  Exeter  j  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  western  counties  had  been  so  lately  terrified  v>ith  the  ex- 
ecutions which  had  ensued  on  Monmouth's  rebellion,  that  they 
continued  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality.  Slight  repulses,  how- 
ever, were  not  able  to  intimidate  a  general  who  had,  from  his 
early  youth,  been  taught  to  encounter  adversity.  He  continued 
for  ten  days  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  the  malcontents, 
and  at  last  began  to  despair  of  success  ;  but  just  when  he  began 
to  deliberate  about  re-embarking  his  forces,  he  was  joined  by  scv- 
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ftrai  persons  of  consequence,  and  the  whole  country  soon  after 
came  flocking  to  his  standard.  The  first  person  who  joined  the 
prince  was  major  Burrington ;  and  he  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  gentry  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset.  Sir  Edward 
Seymour  made  proposals  for  an  association^  which  every  one 
signed.  By  degrees  the  earl  of  Abingdon,  Mr.  Russel  (son  to  the 
earl  of  Bedford),  Wharton,  Godfrey,  Howe,  came  to  Exeter.  All 
England  was  in  commotion.  Lord  Delaware  took  up  arms  in 
Cheshire;  the  earl  of  Danby  seized  York;  the  earl  of  Bath,  gov- 
ernor of  Plymouth,  declared  for  the  prince ;  the  earl  of  Devon- 
shire made  a  like  declaration  in  Derby ;  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  Nottingham  embraced  the  same  cause ;  and  every  day  there 
appeared  some  effect  of  that  general  combination  into  which  the 
nation  had  entered  against  the  measures  of  the  king. 

But  the  most  dangerous  symptom  was  the  disaffection  of  the 
army,  which  seemed  almost  universally  tinctured  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  Lord  Colchester,  son  of  earl  Rivers,  was  the  first 
officer  who  deserted  to  the  prince.  Lord  Lovelace  was  taken  in 
the  like  attempt  by  the  militia,  under  the  duke  of  Beaufort<i 
Lord  Cornbury,  son  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  carried  off  a  con- 
siderable part  of  three  regiments  of  cavalry  to  the  prince.  Sev- 
eral officers  of  distinction  informed  Feversham,  in  general,  that 
they  could  not  in  conscience  fight  against  the  prince  of  Orange. 

The  defection  of  the  officers  was  followed  by  that  of  the  king's 
own  servants  and  creatures.  Lord  Churchill  had  been  raised 
from  the  rank  of  a  page,  and  had  been  invested  with  a  high  com- 
mand in  the  army ;  had  been  created  a  peer,  and  owed  his  whole 
fortune  to  the  king's  bounty ;  even  he  deserted  among  the  rest, 
and  carried  with  him  the  duke  of  Grafton,  natural  son  to  the  late 
king,  colonel  Berkeley,  and  some  others. 

In  this  alarming  defection,  the  unfortunate  James,  not  knowing 
%vhere  to  turn,  and  on  whom  to  rely,  began  to  think  of  requesting 
assistance  from  France,  when  it  was  now  too  late.  He  wrote  to 
Leopold,  emperor  of  Germany,  but  in  vain.  That  monarch  only  re- 
turned for  answer,  that  what  he  had  foreseen  had  happened. 
James  imagined  that  he  might  have  some  dependance  on  his  fleet; 
but  the  officers  and  seamen  in  general  were  disaffected.  In  a 
word,  his  interests  were  deserted  by  all ;  for  he  had  long  de- 
serted them  himself. 
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He  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  Salisbury,  the  head-quarters  of 
his  army;  and  he  found  that  this  body  amounted  to  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  It  is  possible  that,  had  he  led  these  to  the  combat, 
without  granting  them  time  for  deliberation,  they  might  have 
fought  in  his  favour,  and  secured  him  on  the  throne.  But  he  was 
involved  in  a  maze  of  fears  and  suspicions ;  the  defection  of  those 
he  most  confided  in  took  away  his  confidence  in  all,  and  deprived 
him  even  of  the  power  of  deliberation.  It  was  no  small  addition 
to  his  present  distress,  that  the  prince  of  Denmark,  and  Anne, 
his  favourite  daughter,  perceiving  the  desperation  of  his  circum- 
stances, resolved  to  leave  him,  and  take  part  with  the  prevailing 
side.  When  he  was  told  that  the  prince  and  princess  had  fol- 
lowed the  rest  of  his  favourites,  he  was  stung  with  the  most  bitter 
anguish.  "  God  help  me,"  cried  he,  in  the  extremity  of  his  ago- 
ny, "  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me  !"  ; 

During  this  distraction  and  perplexity,  he  embraced  a  sudden 
resolution  of  drawing  off  his  army,  and  retiring  towards  London  ; 
a  measure  which  could  only  serve  to  betray  his  fears,  and  provoke 
further  treachery.  Thus  driven  to  the  precipice  of  his  fortunes, 
invaded  by  one  son-in-law,  abandoned  by  another,  despised  by 
his  subjects,  and  hated  by  those  who  had  suffered  beneath  his  cru- 
elty, he  assembled  the  few  noblemen  that  still  adhered  to  his 
interests.  There  in  his  forlorn  council  he  demanded  the  advice 
of  those  he  most  confided  in.  Addressing  himself  to  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  father  to  lord  Russel,  who  had  been  executed  in  the 
former  reign  by  the  intrigues  of  James,  "  My  lord,"  said  the  king, 
"  you  are  an  honest  man,  have  credit,  and  can  do  me  signal  ser- 
vice." "  Ah,  sir !"  replied  the  earl,  "  I  am  old  and  feeble ;  I 
can  do  you  but  little  service.  I  had  indeed  a  son  !"  James  was 
so  struck  with  this  reply,  that  he  could  not  speak  for  some  min- 
utes. 

The  king's  fortune  now  exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  his 
enemies  ;  and  his  behaviour  was  such  as  could  not  procure  him 
the  esteem  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  He  was  naturally  tim- 
id :  and  some  counsellors  about  him,  either  sharing  his  fears,  or 
secretly  attached  to  the  prince,  contributed  to  increase  his  appre- 
hensions. They  reminded  him  of  the  fate  of  his  father,  and  ag- 
gravated the  turbulence  and  inconstancy  of  the  people.  They  at 
length  persuaded  him  to  fly  from  a  nation  he  could  no  longer 
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govern,  and  seek  for  refuge  at  the  court  of  France,  where  he  was 
sure  of  assistance  and  protection.  The  popish  courtiers,  and 
above  all  the  priests,  were  sensible  that  they  would  be  made' 
the  first  sacrifice  upon  the  prevalence  of  the  opposite  party. 
They  were  therefore  desirous  of  taking  James  with  them,  as  his 
presence  would  be  still  their  honour  and  protection  abroad. 

The  prince  of  Orange  was  no  less  desirous  of  the  king's  flying 
over  to  France  than  his  most  zealous  counsellors  could  be.  He 
was  determined  to  use  every  expedient  to  intimidate  James,  and 
drive  him  out  of  the  kingdom.  He  declined  a  personal  conference 
with  the  king's  commissioners,  and  sent  the  earls  of  Clarendon 
and  Oxford  to  treat  with  them.  The  terms  which  he  proposed 
implied  almost  a  present  participation  of  the  sovereignty  ;  and  to 
urge  his  measures,  he  stopped  not  a  moment  in  his  march  to- 
wards London. 

The  king,  alarmed  every  day  more  and  more  with  the  prospect 
of  a  general  disaflfection,  resolved  to  hearken  to  those  who  advised 
him  to  quit  the  kingdom.  To  prepare  for  this  he  first  sent  away 
the  queen,  who  arrived  safely  at  Calais,  under  the  conduct  of 
count  Lauzun,  an  old  favourite  of  the  French  king.  He  himself 
soon  after  disappeared  in  the  night-time,  attended  only  by  sir 
Edward  Hales,  a  new  convert  5  and,  disguising  himself  in  a  plain 
dress,  went  down  to  Feversham,  where  he  embarked  in  a  small 
vessel  for  France.  But  his  misfortunes  still  continued  to  pursue 
him.  The  vessel  was  detained  by  the  populace,  who,  not  know- 
ing the  person  of  the  king,  robbed,  insulted,  and  abused  him.  He 
was  now  persuaded  by  the  earl  of  Winchelsea  to  return  to  Lon- 
don ;  where  the  mob,  moved  by  his  distresses,  and  guided  by  their 
natural  levity,  received  him,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  with 
shouts  and  acclamations. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disagreeable  to  the  prince  of  Orange 
than  to  hear  that  James  was  brought  back,  and,  in  some  measure, 
triumphantly,  to  his  capital.  He  had  before  taken  measures  to 
seize  upon  that  authority  which  the  king's  dereliction  had  put  in- 
to his  hands.  The  bishops  and  peers,  who  were  now  the  only 
authorised  magistrates  in  the  state,  gave  directions,  in  the  pres- 
ent dissolution  of  government,  for  keeping  the  peace  of  the  city. 
They  issued  orders,  which  were  readily  obeyed,  to  the  fleet,  the 
garrisons,  and  the  army.     They  made  applications  to  the  prince, 
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whose  enterprise  they  highly  applauded,  and  whose  success  they 
joyfully  congratulated.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  extreme 
mortification,  that  he  found  the  king  returned  to  embarrass  his 
proceedings. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  however,  determined  to  dissemble,  and 
received  the  news  of  his  return  with  a  haughty  air.  His  aim  from 
the  beginning  was  to  push  him  by  threats  and  severities  to  relin- 
quish the  throne ;  and  his  proceedings  argued  the  refined  politi- 
cian. The  king  having  sent  lord  Feversham  on  a  civil  message 
to  the  prince,  desiring  a  conference  previous  to  the  settlement  of 
the  throne ;  that  nobleman  was  put  under  an  arrest,  on  pretence 
of  his  wanting  a  passport.  The  Dutch  guards  were  ordered  to 
take  possession  of  Whitehall,  where  the  king  then  lodged,  and  to 
displace  the  English.  James  was  soon  after  commanded  by  a  mes- 
sage, which  he  received  in  bed  at  midnight,  to  leave  his  palace 
next  morning,  and  to  depart  for  Ham,  a  seat  of  the  duchess  of 
Lauderdale.  He  desired  permission  to  retire  to  Rochester,  a 
town  not  far  from  the  sea-  coast,  and  opposite  France.  This  was 
readily  granted  him ;  and  it  was  now  perceived  that  the  harsh 
measures  of  the  prince  had  taken  effect,  and  that  James  was  med- 
itating an  escape  from  the  kingdom. 

The  king,  while  he  continued  at  Rochester,  seemed  willing  to 
receive  invitations  to  resume  the  crown ;  but  the  prince  had  not 
been  at  all  this  expense  and  trouble  in  taking  him  from  a  throne 
to  place  him  there  again.  James  therefore,  observing  that  he  was 
entirely  neglected  by  his  own  subjects,  and  oppressed  by  his  son- 
in-law,  resolved  to  seek  safety  from  the  king  of  France,  the  only 
friend  he  had  still  remaining.  He  accordingly  fled  to  the  sea- 
side, attended  by  his  natural  son  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  em- 
barked for  the  continent.  He  arrived  in  safety  at  Ambleteuse  in 
Picardy,  whence  he  hastened  to  the  court  of  France,  where  he 
still  enjoyed  the  empty  title  of  a  king,  and  the  appellation  of  a 
saint,  which  flattered  hin>  more.  v, 

After  this  manner,  the  courage  and  abilities  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  seconded  by  surpi'ising  fortune,  effected  the  delivery  of 
the  kingdom.  It  now  remained  that  he  should  reap  the  rewards 
of  his  toil,  and  obtain  that  crown  for  himself,  which  had  fallen 
from  the  head  of  his  father-in-law.  Previously  to  any  regular 
3.uthority,  he  continued  in  the  management  of  all  public  affairs, 
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By  the  advice  of  the  house  of  lords,  the  only  member  of  the  le- 
gislature remaining,  he  was  desired  to  summon  a  parliament  by- 
circular  letters ;  but  the  prince,  unwilling  to  act  upon  so  imper- 
fect an  authority,  convened  all  the  members  who  had  sitten  in  the 
house  of  commons  during  any  parliament  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and  to  these  were  added  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  fifty  of  the 
common  council.  This  was  the  most  proper  representative  of  the 
people  that  could  be  summoned,  during  the  present  emergency. 
They  unanimously  voted  the  same  address  with  the  lords ;  and 
the  prince,  being  thus  supported  by  legal  authority,  wrote  circular 
letters  to  the  counties  and  corporations  of  England,  to  choose  a 
new  parliament.  His  orders  were  universally  complied  with ; 
every  thing  went  on  in  the  most  regular  peaceful  manner,  and 
the  prince  became  possessed  of  all  authority,  as  if  he  had  regu- 
larly succeeded  to  the  throne. 

When  the  house  met,  which  was  mostly  composed  of  j^^.  22 
the  Whig  party,  after  thanks  were  given  to  the  prince  ^'^^'*'- 
of  Orange  for  the  deliverance  which  he  had  brought  them,  they 
proceeded  to  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom.  In  a  few  days  they 
passed  a  vote,  by  a  great  majority,  which  was  sent  up  to  the  house 
of  lords  for  their  concurrence.  It  was  to  this  effect :  That  king 
James  the  Second  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  betwixt  the 
king  and  people;  and  having,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits,  and 
other  wicked  persons,  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  with-^ 
drawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdicated  the  government ; 
and  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant.  This  vote  readily  passed  the 
house  of  commons ;  but  it  met  with  some  opposition  in  the  house 
of  lords,  and  was  at  length  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  voices 
only. 

The  king  being  thus  deposed,  the  next  consideration  was  the 
appointment  of  a  successor.  Some  declared  for  a  regent;  others 
proposed  that  the  princess  of  Orange  should  be  invested  with  re- 
gal power,  and  the  young  prince  considered  as  supposititious, 
The  debates  ran  high.  A  conference  was  demanded  between 
the  lords  and  commons,  while  the  prince,  with  his  usual  prudence, 
entered  into  no  intrigues  either  with  electors  or  members,  but 
kept  a  total  silence,  as  if  he  had  been  no  way  concerned  in  the 
transaction.    At  last,  perceiving  that  his  own  name  was  little 
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mentioned  in  these  disputes,  he  called  together  the  lords  Halifax, 
Shrewsbm-y,  and  Danby,  with  a  few  more.  He  then  told  them 
that  he  had  been  called  over  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  English 
nation,  and  that  he  had  happily  effected  his  purpose ;  that  he  had 
heard  of  several  schemes  proposed  for  establishing  the  govern- 
ment ;  that,  if  they  should  choose  a  regent,  he  would  never  ac- 
cept that  office,  the  execution  of  which  he  knew  would  be  attended 
with  insuperable  difficulties ;  that  he  would  not  accept  the  crown 
under  the  princess  his  wife,  though  he  was  convinced  of  her  mer- 
its :  that,  therefore,  if  either  of  these  schemes  should  be  adopted, 
he  would  give  them  no  further  assistance  in  the  settlement  of  the 
nation ;  but  would  return  to  his  own  country,  satisfied  with  his 
aims  to  secure  the  freedom  of  theirs.  This  declaration  produced 
the  intended  effect.  After  a  long  debate  in  both  houses,  a  new 
sovereign  was  preferred  to  a  regent,  by  a  majority  of  two  voices. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  should  reign 
jointly  as  king  and  queen  of  England,  while  the  administration 
of  government  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  only. 
The  marquis  of  Halifax,  as  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords,  made  a 
solemn  tender  of  the  crown  to  their  highnesses,  in  the  name  of  the 
peers  and  commons  of  England.  The  prince  accepted  the  offer 
in  terms  of  acknowledgement ;  and  that  very  day  William  and 
Mary  were  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  England. 
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WILLIA]SI  in. 

Feb  13  ■*-  ^^  constitution,  upon  the  accession  of  William  to 
1689.  the  crown,  took  a  different  form  from  what  it  had  be- 
fore. As  his  right  to  the  crown  was  wholly  derived  from  the 
choice  of  the  people,  they  chose  to  load  the  benefit  with  whatever 
stipulations  they  thought  requisite  for  their  own  security.  His 
power  was  limited  on  every  side ;  and  the  jealousy  which  his 
new  subjects  entertained  of  foreigners  still  farther  obstructed  the 
exercise  of  his  authority.  The  power  of  the  crown  was  acknowl- 
edged to  flow  from  no  other  fountain  than  that  of  a  contract  with 
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the  people.  The  representatives  of  the  nation  made  a  regular 
claim  of  rights  in  behalf  of  their  constituents,  which,  previous  to 
his  coronation,  William  was  obliged  to  confirm. 

This  declaration  of  rights  maintained  that  the  suspending  and 
dispensing  powers,  as  exercised  by  king  James,  were  unconstitu- 
tional ;  that  all  courts  of  ecclesiastical  commission,  the  levying 
money  or  maintaining  a  standing  army  in  times  of  peace  without 
consent  of  parliament,  grants  of  fines  and  forfeitures  before  con- 
viction, and  juries  of  persons  not  qualified  or  not  fairly  chosen, 
or  (in  trials  for  treason)  who  were  not  freeholders,  were  unlaw- 
ful. It  asserted  the  freedom  of  election  to  parliament,  the  free- 
dom of  speech  in  parliament,  and  the  right  of  the  subject  to  bear 
arms,  and  to  petition  his  sovereign.  It  provided,  that  excessive 
bails  should  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  be  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  be  inflicted ;  and  it  concluded 
■with  an  injunction  that  parliaments  should  be  frequently  assem- 
bled. Such  was  the  bill  of  rights,  calculated  to  secure  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people ;  but,  having  been  drawn  up  in  a  ferment,  it 
bears  all  the  marks  of  haste,  insufficiency,  and  inattention. 

William  was  no  sooner  elected  to  the  throne,  than  he  began  to 
experience  the  difficulty  of  governing  a  people  who  were  more 
ready  to  examine  the  commands  of  their  superiors  than  to  obey 
them.  From  the  peaceful  and  tractable  disposition  of  his  own 
countrymen,  he  expected  a  similar  disposition  among  the  English  ; 
he  hoped  to  find  them  ready  and  willing  to  second  his  ambition 
in  humbling  France,  but  he  found  them  more  apt  to  fear  for  the 
invasion  of  their  domestic  liberties. 

His  reign  commenced  with  an  attempt  similar  to  that  whicli 
had  been  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  disturbances  in  the  preced- 
ing reign,  and  which  had  excluded  the  monarch  from  the  throne. 
William  was  a  Calvinist,  and  consequently  averse  to  persecu- 
tion ;  he  therefore  began  by  attempting  to  repeal  those  laws  that 
enjoined  uniformity  of  worship ;  and  though  he  could  not  entirely 
succeed  in  his  design,  a  toleration  was  granted  to  such  dissenters 
as  should  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  hold  no  private  con- 
venticles. The  papists  themselves,  who  had  every  thing  to  fear, 
experienced  the  lenity  of  his  government;  and  though  the  laws 
against  them  were  unrepealed,  yet  they  were  seldom  put  into  rig- 
orous execution.     Thus,  what  was  criminal  in  James  became 
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virtuous  in  his  successor,  as  James  wanted  to  introduce  persecu- 
tion  by  pretending  to  disown  it,  while  William  had  no  other 
view  than  to  make  religious  freedom  the  test  of  civil  security. 

Though  William  was  acknowledged  king  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  were  still  undetermined.  The  revolution  in  England 
had  been  brought  about  by  a  coalition  of  Whigs  and  Tories ;  but 
in  Scotland  it  was  effected  by  the  Whigs  almost  alone.  They  soon 
came  to  a  resolution,  that  king  James  had,  to  use  their  own  ex- 
pression, forfaulted  his  right  to  the  crown,  a  term  which,  in  the 
law-language  of  that  country,  excluded  not  only  him,  but  all  his 
posterity.  They  therefore  quickly  recognised  the  authority  of 
William,  and  took  that  opportunity  to  abolish  episcopacy,  which 
had  long  been  disagreeable  to  the  nation. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  the  deposed  king,  of  all  his  former 
possessions,  but  Ireland ;  and  he  had  some  hopes  of  maintaining 
his  ground  there,  by  the  assistance  which  was  promised  to  him 
from  France.  Louis  XIV.  had  long  been  at  variance  with  Wil- 
liam, and  took  every  opportunity  to  form  confederacies  against 
him,  and  to  obstruct  his  government.  On  the  present  occasion, 
being  either  touched  with  compassion  at  the  sufferings  of  James, 
or  willing  to  weaken  a  rival  kingdom,  by  promoting  its  internal 
dissensions,  he  granted  the  deposed  monarch  a  fleet  and  some 
troops,  to  assert  his  pretensions  in  Ireland,  the  only  part  of  his 
dominions  that  had  not  openly  declared  against  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  William  was  not  backward  in  warding  off 
the  threatened  blow.  He  was  pleased  with  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  natural  hatred  against  France ;  and  he  hoped  to 
purchase  domestic  quiet  to  himself,  by  turning  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  upon  the  continual  object  of  its  aversion  and  jealousy. 
The  parliament,  though  divided  in  all  things  else,  was  unanimous 
in  conspiring  with  him  in  this ;  a  war  was  declared  against 
France,  and  measures  were  pursued  for  driving  James  from  Ire- 
land, where  he  had  landed,  assisted  rather  by  money  than  by 
forces  granted  him  from  the  French  king. 

That  unhappy  prince,  having  embarked  at  Brest,  arrived  at 
Kinsalein  March,  and  soon  after  made  his  public  entry  into  Dub- 
lin, amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants.  He  found  the  ap- 
pearances of  things  in  that  country  equal  to  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.    Tyrconnel,  the  lord-lieutenant,  was  devoted  to  his 
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interests ;  his  whole  army  was  steady,  and  a  new  one  raised, 
amounting  together  to  near  forty  thousand  men.  The  protest- 
ants  over  the  greatest  part  of  Ireland  were  disarmed ;  the  province 
of  Ulster  alone  denied  his  authority ;  while  the  papists,  confident 
of  success,  received  him  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  with  superstitious 
processions,  which  gave  him  still  greater  pleasure. 

In  this  situation,  the  protestants  of  Ireland  underwent  the 
most  oppressive  and  cruel  indignities.  Most  of  those  who  were 
attached  to  the  revolution  were  obliged  to  retire  into  Scotland 
and  England,  or  hid  themselves,  or  accepted  written  protections 
from  their  enemies.  The  bravest  of  them,  however,  to  the  num- 
ber of  ten  thousand  men,  gathered  round  Londonderry,  resolved 
to  make  their  last  stand  at  that  place  for  their  religion  and  liber- 
ty. A  few  also  rallied  themselves  at  Enniskillen,  and,  after  the 
first  panic  was  over,  became  more  numerous  by  the  junction  of 
others. 

James  continued  for  some  time  irresolute  what  course  to  pur- 
sue ;  but  as  soon  as  the  spring  would  permit,  he  went  to  lay  siege 
to  Londonderry,  a  town  of  small  importance  in  itself,  but  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  stand  which  he  made  on  this  occasion. 
Colonel  Lundie  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  town  by 
William,  but  was  secretly  attached  to  king  James;  and  at  a  council 
of  war,  prevailed  upon  the  officers  and  townsmen  to  send  mes- 
sengers to  the  besiegers  with  an  offer  of  surrender  the  day  follow- 
ing. But  the  inhabitants,  being  apprised  of  his  intention,  and  cry- 
ing out  that  they  were  betrayed,  rose  in  a  fury  against  the  govei'n- 
or  and  council,  shot  one  of  the  officers  whom  they  suspected,  and 
boldly  resolved  to  maintain  the  town,  though  destitute  of  leaders. 

The  town  was  weak  in  its  fortifications,  having  only  a  wall 
eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  and  weaker  still  in  its  artillery,  there 
being  not  above  twenty  serviceable  guns  upon  the  works.  The 
new-made  garrison,  however,  made  up  every  deficiency  by  cour- 
age ;  one  Walker,  a  dissenting  minister,  and  major  Baker,  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  these  resolute  men ;  and  thus  abandoned 
to  their  fate,  they  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  bat- 
teries of  the  besiegers  soon  began  to  play  upon  the  town  with 
great  fury  ;  and  several  attacks  were  made,  but  alv/ays  repulsed 
with  resolution.  All  the  success  that  valour  could  promise  was 
on  the  side  of  the  besieged ;  but  they,  after  some  time,  found 
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themselves  exhausted  by  continual  fatigue ;  they  were  afflicted 
also  with  a  contagious  distemper  which  thinned  their  numbers  ; 
and  as  there  Were  many  useless  mouths  in  the  city,  they  began 
to  be  reduced  to  extremities  for  want  of  provision.  They  had 
even  the  mortification  to  see  some  ships,  which  had  arrived  with 
supplies  from  England,  prevented  from  sailing  up  the  river  by  a 
boom  and  by  the  batteries  of  the  enemy.  General  Kirke  attempt- 
ed in  vain  to  come  to  their  assistance.  All  he  could  do  was  to 
promise  them  speedy  relief,  and  to  exhort  them  to  bear  their  mis- 
eries a  little  longer,  with  assurances  of  a  glorious  termination  of 
them  all.  They  had  now  consumed  the  last  remainsof  their  pro- 
vision ;  and  supported  life  by  eating  horses,  dogs,  and  all  kinds 
of  vermin,  while  even  this  loathsome  food  began  to  fail  them. 
They  had  still  further  the  misei-y  of  seeing  above  four  thousand 
of  their  fellow-protestants,  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
driven  by  Rosen,  James's  general,  under  the  walls  of  the  town, 
where  they  were  kept  three  whole  days  without  provisions.  Kirke, 
in  the  mean  time,  who  had  been  sent  to  their  relief,  continued  in- 
active, debating  with  himself  between  the  prudence  and  necessity 
of  his  assistance.  At  last,  receiving  intelligence  that  the  garri- 
son, sunk  with  fatigue  and  famine,  had  sent  proposals  of  capitu- 
lation, he  resolved  upon  an  attempt  to  throw  provisions  into  the 
place,  by  means  of  three  victuallers,  and  a  frigate  to  cover  them. 
As  soon  as  these  vessels  sailed  up  the  river,  the  eyes  of  all  were 
■fixed  upon  them ;  the  besiegers  eager  to  destroy,  and  the  garrison 
as  resolute  for  their  defence.  The  foremost  of  the  victuallers  at 
the  first  shock  broke  the  boom,  but  was  stranded  by  the  violence 
of  her  own  shock.  Upon  this,  a  shout  burst  from  the  besiegers, 
which  reached  the  camp  and  the  city.  They  advanced  with  fury 
against  a  prize  which  they  considei'ed  as  inevitable ;  while  the 
smoke  of  the  cannon  on  both  sides  wrapped  the  whole  scene  in 
darkness.  But,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  in  a  little  time  the 
victualler  was  seen  emerging  from  imminent  danger,  having  got- 
ten oft'  by  the  rebound  of  her  own  guns,  while  she  led  up  her  lit- 
tle squadron  to  the  very  walls  of  the  town.  The  joy  of  the  in- 
habitants, at  this  unexpected  relief,  was  only  equalled  by  the 
rage  and  disappointment  of  the  besiegers,  who  were  so  dispirited 
by  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  that  they  abandoned  the  siege 
in  the  night,  and  retired  with  precipitation,  after  having  lost 
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above  nine  thousand  men  before  the  place.  Kirke  no  sooner  took 
possession  of  the  town,  than  Walker  was  prevailed  on  to  embark 
for  England,  with  an  address  of  thanks  to  king  William,  for  the 
seasonable  relief  they  had  received. 

The  Enniskilliners  were  no  less  remarkable  than  the  former  for 
the  valour  and  perseverance  with  which  they  espoused  the  inter- 
ests of  William.  And  indeed  the  bigotry  and  cruelty  of  the  pa- 
pists upon  that  occasion  were  sufficient  to  rouse  the  tamest  into 
opposition.  The  protestants,  by  an  act  of  the  popish  parliament, 
under  king  James,  were  divested  of  those  lands  which  they  had 
possessed  since  the  Irish  rebellion.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
persons  of  that  persuasion,  who  had  sought  safety  by  flight,  were 
found  guilty  of  treason,  and  attainted.  Soldiers  were  permitted 
to  live  upon  free  quarter  ;  the  people  were  plundered  ;  the  shops 
of  tradesmen,  and  the  kitchens  of  the  citizens,  were  pillaged,  to 
supply  a  quantity  of  brass,  which  was  converted  into  coin,  and 
passed,  by  royal  mandate,  for  above  forty  times  its  real  value. 
Not  content  with  this,  James  imposed,  by  his  own  authoi'ity,  a 
tax  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  month  on  personal  property, 
and  levied  it  by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal.  All  vacan- 
cies in  public  schools  were  supplied  by  popish  teachers.  The 
pension  allowed  from  the  exchequer  to  the  university  of  Dublin 
was  cut  off,  and  that  institution  converted  into  a  popish  seminary. 
Brigadier  Sarsfield  commanded  all  protestants  of  a  certain  dis- 
trict to  retire  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  their  habitations, 
on  pain  of  death ;  many  perished  with  hunger,  still  more  from 
being  forced  from  their  homes  during  the  severest  inclemencies 
of  the  season. 

But  their  sufferings  were  soon  to  have  an  end.  William  at 
length  perceived  that  his  neglect  of  Ireland  had  been  an  error 
that  required  more  than  usual  diligence  to  redress.  He  was 
afraid  to  send  the  late  king's  army  to  fight  against  him,  and  there- 
fore ordered  twenty -three  new  regiments  to  be  raised  for  that 
purpose.  These,  with  two  Dutch  battalions,  and  four  of  French 
refugees,  together  with  the  Enniskilliners,  were  appointed  for  the 
reduction  of  Ireland  |  and  next  to  king  William  himself,  Schom-? 
berg  was  appointed  to  command. 

Schomberg  was  an  officer  of  Ger-man  extraction,  who  had  long 
been  the  faithful  servant  of  William,  and  had  now  passed  a  life 
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of  eighty  years  almost  continually  in  the  field.  The  method  of 
carrying  on  the  Avar  in  Ireland,  however,  was  a  mode  of  opera- 
tion with  which  he  was  entirely  unacquainted.  '  The  foi'ces  he 
had  to  combat  were  incursive,  barbarous,  and  shy ;  those  he  had 
to  command  were  tumultuary,  ungovernable,  and  brave.  He  con- 
sidered not  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  health  of  his  troops 
by  being  confined  to  one  place ;  and  he  kept  them  in  a  low  moist 
camp,  near  Dundalk,  almost  without  firing  of  any  kind ;  so  that 
the  men  fell  into  fevers  and  fluxes,  and  died  in  great  abundance. 
The  enemy  were  not  less  afflicted  with  similar  disorders.  Both 
armies  remained  for  some  time  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  at  last 
the  rainy  season  approaching,  both,  as  if  by  mutual  agreement, 
quitted  their  camps  at  the  same  time,  and  retired  into  winter 
quarters,  without  attempting  to  take  the  advantage  of  each  other's 
retreat. 

The  bad  success  of  the  campaign,  and  the  miserable 
L  *-J  situation  of  the  protestants  in  Ireland,  at  length  induced 
king  William  to  attempt  their  relief  in  person,  at  the  opening  of 
the  ensuing  spring ;  and  he  accordingly  landed  at  Carrickfergus, 
where  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  six  and  thirty 
thousand  effective  men,  which  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
forces  of  James,  although  they  amounted  to  above  ten  thousand 
more. 

William  having  received  news  that  the  French  fleet  had  sailed 
for  the  coast  of  England,  resolved,  by  measures  of  speed  and  vig- 
our, to  prevent  the  impression  which  that  circumstance  might 
make  upon  the  minds  of  his  soldiers ;  and  therefore  hastened  to 
advance  against  James,  who,  he  heard,  had  quitted  Dublin,  and 
|iad  stationed  his  army  at  Ardee  and  Dundalk. 

All  the  measures  taken  by  William  were  dictated  by  prudence 
and  valour ;  those  pursued  by  his  opponents  seemed  dictated  by 
obstinacy  and  infatuation.  They  neglected  to  harass  him  in  his 
difficult  march  from  the  North ;  they  neglected  to  oppose  him  at 
the  strong  pass  at  Newry ;  as  he  advanced  they  fell  back  first 
from  Dundalk,  and  then  from  Ardee  ;  and  at  last  they  fixed  their 
camp  in  a  strong  station,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Boyne.  It  was 
upon  the  opposite  banks  of  this  river  that  both  armies  came  in  sight 
of  each  other,  inflamed  with  all  the  animosities^arising  from  reli- 
gion;, hatred  J  and  revenge.    The  river  Boyne  at  this  place  was 
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not  so  deep  but  that  men  might  wade  over  on  foot ;  however,  the 
banks  were  rugged,  and  rendered  dangerous  by  old  houses  and 
ditches,  which  served  to  defend  the  latent  enemy.  William  had 
no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  rode  along  the  bank  of  the  liver,  in 
sight  of  both  armies,  to  make  proper  observations  upon  the  plan 
of  battle  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  a 
cannon  was  privately  brought  out  and  planted  against  him,  where 
he  was  sitting.  The  shot  killed  several  of  his  followers  ;  and  he 
himself  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder.  A  report  of  his  being  slain 
was  instantly  propagated  through  the  Irish  camp,  and  even  reach- 
ed Paris ;  but  William,  as  soon  as  his  wound  was  dressed,  rode 
through  the  camp,  and  quickly  undeceived  his  army. 

Upon  retiring  to  his  tent,  after  the  danger  of  the  day,  he  con- 
tinued in  meditation  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when,  for 
the  sake  of  form,  he  summoned  a  council  of  war,  in  which,  with- 
out asking  advice,  he  declared  his  resolution  to  force  a  passage 
over  the  river  the  next  morning.  The  duke  of  Schomberg  attempt- 
ed at  first  to  expostulate  with  him  upon  the  danger  of  the  under- 
taking ;  but  finding  his  master  inflexible,  he  retired  to  his  tent 
with  a  discontented  aspect,  as  if  he  had  a  prescience  of  his  own 
misfortune. 

Early  in  the  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  king  William  gave  jujy  j^ 
orders  to  force  a  passage  over  the  river.  This  the  army  *^90- 
undertook  in  three  different  places ;  and,  after  a  furious  cannon- 
ading, the  battle  began  with  unusual  vigour.  The  Irish  troops, 
though  reckoned  equal  to  any  in  Europe  abroad,  have  always 
fought  indifferently  at  home.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  they 
fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  the  French  and  Swiss  regiments, 
who  came  to  their  assistance,  to  make  the  best  retreat  they  could. 
William  led  on  his  horse  in  person,  and  contributed,  by  his  activ- 
ity and  vigilance,  to  secure  the  victory.  James  was  not  in  the 
battle,  but  stood  aloof,  during  the  action,  on  the  hill  of  Donore, 
surrounded  with  some  squadrons  of  horse ;  and  at  intervals  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  when  he  saw  his  own  troops  repulsing  those  of 
the  enemy,  «0  spare  my  English  subjects  !" 

The  Irish  lost  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  the  protestants 
about  one  third  of  that  number.  The  victory  was  splendid  and 
almost  decisive;  but  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Schomberg,  who 
Was  shot  as  he  was  crossing  the  water,  seemed  to  outweigh  the 
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whole  loss  sustained  by  the  eiiemj.  This  old  soldier  of  fortune 
had  fought  under  almost  every  power  in  Europe.  His  skill  in 
war  was  unparalleled,  and  his  fidelity  equal  to  his  courage.  The 
number  of  battles  in  which  he  had  been  personally  engaged,  was 
said  to  equal  the  number  of  his  years,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two.  He  was  killed  by  a  discharge  from  his  own  troops, 
who,  not  knowing  that  he  had  been  accidentally  hurried  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  fired  upon  the  body  of  men  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  and  mortally  wounded  him. 

James,  while  his  troops  wei-e  yet  fighting,  quitted  his  station ; 
and  leaving  orders  to  defend  the  pass  at  Duleek,  he  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  Dublin,  despairing  of  future  success.  O'Regan,  an 
old  Irish  captain,  was  heard  to  say  upon  this  occasion,  that  if  the 
English  would  exchange  generals,  the  conquered  army  would  fight 
the  battle  with  them  over  again. 

This  blow  totally  depressed  the  hopes  of  James.  He  fled  to 
Dublin,  advised  the  magistrates  to  obtain  the  best  terms  they  could 
from  the  victor,  and  then  set  out  for  Waterford,  where  he  embark- 
ed for  France,  in  a  vessel  fitted  for  his  reception.  Had  he  pos- 
sessed either  conduct  or  courage,  he  might  still  have  headed  his 
troops,  and  fought  with  advantage ;  but  prudence  forsook  him  with 
good  fortune,  and  he  returned  to  retrieve  his  affairs  abroad,  while 
he  deserted  them  in  the  only  place  where  they  were  defensible. 
His  friends,  however,  were  determined  to  second  those  inter- 
ri691  1  ^^^^  which  he  himself  had  abandoned.  Limerick,  a 
strong  city  in  the  province  of  Munster,  still  held  out 
for  the  late  king,  and  braved  all  the  attempts  of  William's  army 
to  reduce  it.  Sarsfield,  a  popular  and  experienced  general,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  that  had  been  routed  at  the  Boyne, 
and  went  farther  into  the  country  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  river 
Shannon,  where  he  resolved  to  await  the  enemy.  James,  who 
would  not  defend  the  country  himself,  determined  that  none  but 
such  as  were  agreeable  to  him  should  defend  it.  He  therefore 
appointed  St.  Ruth,  a  French  general,  who  had  signalized  himself 
against  the  protestants  in  France,  to  command  over  Sarsfield, 
which  gave  the  Irish  universal  discontent,  as  it  showed  that  the 
king  could  neither  rely  on  their  skill  nor  their  fidelity.  On  the 
other  hand,  general  Ginckel,  who  had  been  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  English  army  in  the  absence  of  William,  who  was  gone 
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over  to  England,  advanced  with  his  forces  towards  the  Shannon, 
in  order  to  pass  that  broad  and  dangerous  riyer.  The  only  place 
where  it  was  fordable,  was  at  Athlone,  a  strong  walled  town, 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  defending  that  important 
pass.  The  part  of  the  town  on  the  hither  side  of  the  river  was 
taken  sword  in  hand  by  the  English  ;  but  the  part  on  the  opposite 
bank  being  defended  with  great  vigour,  for  a  while  was  thought 
impregnable.  At  length  it  was  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war, 
that  a  body  of  forlorn  hope  should  ford  the  stream  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  which  desperate  attempt  was  performed  with  great 
resolution  ;  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  works,  and  the 
town  surrendered  at  discretion.  St.  Ruth  marched  his  army  to 
give  relief,  but  too  late ;  for  when  he  approached  the  walls,  his 
own  guns  were  turned  against  him.  He  no  sooner  saw  this  than 
his  fears  increased  in  proportion  to  his  former  confidence ;  and 
dreading  the  impetuosity  of  a  victorious  enemy  in  his  very  camp, 
he  marched  off  instantly,  and  took  post  at  Aghrim,  ten  miles  off. 
There  he  determined  to  await  the  English  army,  and  decide  the 
fate  of  Ireland  at  one  blow. 

Ginckel,  having  put  Athlone  in  a  posture  of  defence,  passed 
the  Shannon,  and  marched  up  to  the  enemy,  determined  to  give 
them  battle,  though  his  force  did  not  exceed  eighteen  thousand 
men,  wliile  that  of  the  enemy  was  above  twenty-five  thousand. 
The  Irish  were  posted  in  a  very  advantageous  situation,  being 
drawn  out  upon  a  rising  ground,  before  which  lay  a  bog  that,  to 
appearance,  was  passable  only  in  two  places.  Their  right  was 
fortified  by  entrenchments,  and  their  left  secured  by  the  castle  of 
Aghrim.  Ginckel,  having  observed  their  situation,  gave  the  ne- 
cessary orders  for  the  attack ;  and,  after  a  furious  cannonading, 
the  English  army  at  twelve  o'clock  began  to  force  the  two  passa- 
ges of  the  bog,  in  order  to  possess  the  ground  on  the  other  side. 
The  enemy  fought  with  surprising  fury,  and  the  horse  were  sev- 
eral times  repulsed ;  but  at  length  the  troops  on  the  right,  by  the 
help  of  some  field-pieces,  carried  their  point.  At  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  the  left  wing  of  the  English  army  was  advanced  to 
the  right  of  the  Irish,  and  at  length  obliged  it  to  give  ground.  In 
the  mean  time,  a  more  general  attack  was  made  upon  the  centre; 
the  English,  wading  through  the  middle  of  the  bog  up  to  the  waist 
in  mud,  and  rallying  with  some  difficulty  upon  the  firm  ground  on 
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the  other  side,  renewed  the  combat  with  great  fury.  At  length 
St.  Ruth  being  killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  his  fate  so  dispirited  his 
troops,  that  they  gave  way  on  all  sides,  and  retreated  to  Limer- 
ick, where  they  resolved  to  make  a  final  stand,  after  having  lost 
above  five  thousand  of  the  flower  of  their  army.  Limerick,  the 
last  retreat  of  the  Irish  forces,  made  a  brave  defence  ;  but  soon 
seeing  the  enemy  advanced  within  ten  paces  of  the  bridge  foot, 
and  perceiving  themselves  surrounded,  they  determined  to  capit- 
ulate ;  a  negotiation  was  immediately  begun,  and  hostilities  ceased 
on  both  sides.  The  catholics  by  this  capitulation  vi^ere  restored 
to  the  enjoyment  of  those  liberties  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
which  they  had  possessed  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second. 
All  persons  were  indulged  with  free  leave  to  remove  with  their 
families  and  effects  to  any  other  country,  except  England  and 
Scotland.  In  consequence  of  this,  about  fourteen  thousand  of 
those  who  had  fought  for  king  James  went  over  into  France,  hav- 
ing transports  provided  by  government  for  conveying  them  thither. 
When  they  arrived  in  France,  they  were  thanked  for  their  loy- 
alty by  king  James,  who  told  them  that  they  should  still  fight  for 
their  old  master;  and  that  he  had  obtained  an  order  from  the 
king  of  France  for  their  being  new-clotlied,  and  put  into  quarters 
of  refreshment. 

In  this  manner  all  the  expectations  which  might  arise  from  the 
attachment  of  the  Irish  were  entirely  at  an  end  ;  that  kingdom 
submitted  peaceably  to  the  English  government,  and  James  was 
to  look  for  other  assistance  to  prop  his  declining  pretensions. 
His  chief  hopes  lay  in  a  conspiracy  among  his  English  adherents, 
and  in  the  succours  which  were  promised  to  him  by  the  French 
king.  The  success  of  the  conspiracy  was  the  first  to  disappoint 
his  expectations.  This  was  originally  hatched  in  Scotland  by  sir 
James  Montgomery,  a  person  who,  from  being  an  adherent  to 
William,  now  turned  against  him ;  but  as  the  project  was  ill  con- 
ceived, so  it  was  lightly  discovered  by  the  instigator.  To  this 
another  succeeded,  which  seemed  to  threaten  moi-e  serious  con- 
sequences, as  it  was  chiefly  managed  by  the  Whig  party,  who 
were  the  most  formidable  in  the  state.  A  number  of  these  joined 
themselves  to  the  Tory  party,  and  both  made  advances  to  the 
adherents  of^he  late  king.  They  assembled  together;  and  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  the  restoration  of  James 
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was  to  be  entirely  effected  by  foreign^  forces  ;  tbat  be  should  sail 
for  Scotland,  and  be  there  joined  by  five  thousand  Swedes,  vj-ho, 
because  they  were  of  the  protestant  religion,  it  was  thought  would 
remove  a  part  of  the  odium  which  attended  an  invasion  by  fot'* 
feigners ;  that  assistance  should  at  the  same  time  be  sent  from 
France,  and  that  full  liberty  of  conscience  should  be  proclaimed 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  order  to  lose  no  time,  it  was  resolv-^ 
ed  to  send  over  two  trusty  persons  to  France  to  consult  with  the 
banished  monarch ;  and  lord  Preston  and  Mr.  Ashton  were  the 
persons  appointed  for  this  dangerous  embassy.  Accordinglyj 
Ashton  hired  a  small  vessel  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  two  conspira- 
tors went  secretly  onboard,  happy  in  the  supposed  secresy  of  their 
schemes  ;  but  there  had  been  previous  information  given  of  their 
intentions ;  and  lord  Carmarthen  had  them  both  seized,  just  at 
the  time  they  thought  themselves  out  of  all  danger*  The  conspi* 
rators  refused  to  inform  ;  their  trials  were  therefore  hurried  on 
about  a  fortnight  after  they  were  taken,  in  order,  by  the  terrors 
of  death,  to  force  a  discovery.  They  were  both  condemned  j 
Ashton  was  executed,  without  making  any  confession  ;  lord  Pres- 
ton had  not  the  same  resolution.  Upon  an  offer  of  pardon,  he 
discovered  a  great  number  of  associates,  among  whom  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  lord  Dartmouth,  and  lord  Clarendon,  were  foremost. 
The  reduction  of  Ireland,  and  the  wretched  success  of  the  late 
conspiracy,  made  the  French  at  last  sensible  of  their  impolitic 
parsimony  in  losing  a  kingdom,  whose  divisions  would  no  longer 
be  of  use  to  them.  They  were  willing,  therefore,  to  concur  with 
the  fugitive  kingj  and  resolved  to  make  a  descent  upon  England  in 
his  favour.  In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  the  French  king  sup- 
plied James  with  an  army  consisting  of  a  body  of  French  troops, 
some  English  and  Scotish  refugees,  and  the  Irish  regiments  which 
had  been  transported  from  Limerick  into  France,  now  become  ex- 
cellent soldiers  by  long  discipline  and  severe  duty.  This  army 
was  assembled  between  Cherbourg  and  La  Hogue,  and  p^  ^^o  -i 
was  commanded  by  king  James  in  person.  More  than 
three  hundred  transports  were  provided  for  landing  it  on  the  op- 
posite English  coast ;  and  Tourville,  the  French  admiral,  at  the 
head  of  sixty -three  ships  of  the  line,  was  appointed  to  favour  the 
descent.    His  orders  were,  at  all  events,  to  attack  the  enemy,  i» 
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case  they  should  oppose  him  ;  so  that  every  thing  promised  the 
banished  king  a  change  of  fortune. 

These  preparations  on  the  side  of  France  were  soon  known  at  the 
English  court,  and  every  precaution  taken  for  a  vigorous  opposition. 
All  the  secret  machinations  of  the  banished  king's  adherents  were 
discovered  to  the  English  ministry  by  spies  ;■  and  by  these  they 
found,  with  some  mortification,  that  the  Tories  were  more  faith- 
ful than  even  the  Whigs,  who  had  placed  king  William  on  the 
throne.  The  duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord  Godolphin,  and  even 
the  princess  Anne  herself,  were  violently  suspected  of  disaiFec- 
tion ;  the  fleet,  the  army,  and  the  church,  were  seen  mistaking 
their  desire  of  novelty  for  a  return  of  duty  to  their  banished  sove- 
reign. However,  preparations  were  made  to  resist  the  growing 
storm  with  great  tranquillity  and  resolution.  Admiral  Russel 
was  ordered  to  put  to  sea  with  all  possible  expedition  5  and  he 
soon  appeared  with  ninety -nine  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates 
and  fire-ships  5  an  immense  force,  and  what  Europe  had  seldom 
seen  before  that  time.  At  the  head  of  this  formidable  squadron 
he  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  France,  and  at  last,  near  La  Hogue, 
discovered  the  enemy  under  admiral  Tourville,  who  prepared-  to 
give  him  battle.  Accordingly  the  engagement  began  between  the 
two  admirals  with  great  fury ;  the  rest  of  the  fleet  on  each  side 
followed  the  example.  This  memorable  engagement  lasted  for 
ten  hours,  and  all  James's  hopes  depended  on  the  event.  Victo- 
ry at  last  declaring  on  the  side  of  numbers,  the  French  fled  for 
Conquet  Road.  The  pursuit  continued  for  two  days  following ; 
three  French  ships  of  the  line  were  destroyed,  and  eighteen  more 
burned  by  sir  George  Rooke,  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  bay 
of  La  Hogue.  In  this  manner  all  the  preparations  on  the  side  of 
Fi'ance  were  frustrated ;  and  so  decisive  was  the  blow,  that  from 
that  time  France  seemed  to  relinquish  all  claims  to  the  ocean. 

James  was  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  despondence  ;  his 
designs  upon  England  were  quite  frustrated,  so  that  nothing  was 
left  to  his  friends,  but  the  hope  of  assassinating  the  monarch  on 
the  throne.  These  base  attempts,  as  barbarous  as  they  were 
useless,  were  not  entirely  disagreeable  to  the  temper  of  James. 
It  is  said  he  encouraged  and  proposed  them ;  but  they  all  proved 
unserviceable  to  his  cause,  and  only  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
tHe  undertakers.    From  that  time  till  he  died,  which  was  above 
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nine  years,  he  continued  to  reside  at  St.  Germain's,  a  pensioner 
on  the  bounties  of  Louis,  and  assisted  by  occasional  liberalities 
from  his  daughter  and  friends  in  England.  He  died  on  the  fifth 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  1701,  after  having  laboured  under 
a  tedious  sickness :  and  many  miracles,  as  the  people  thought, 
were  wrought  at  his  tomb.  Indeed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
calculated  to  inspire  the  superstitious  with  I'everence  for  his  piety. 
He  subjected  himself  to  acts  of  uncommon  penance  and' mortifica- 
tion. He  frequently  visited  the  poor  monks  of  La  Trappe,  who 
were  edified  by  his  humble  and  pious  deportment.  His  pride  and 
arbitrary  temper  seemed  to  have  vanished  with  his  greatness ;  he 
became  affable,  kind,  and  easy,  to  all  his  dependants ;  and,  in 
his  last  illness,  conjured  his  son  to  prefer  religion  to  every 
worldly  advantage — a  counsel  which  that  prince  strictly  obeyed. 
He  died  with  great  marks  of  devotion,  and  was  interred,  at  his 
own  request,  in  the  church  of  the  English  Benedictines  at  Paris., 
without  any  funeral  solemnity- 

The  defeat  at  La  Hogue  confirmed  king  William's  safety,  and 
secured  his  title  to  the  crown.  The  Jacobites  were  ever  feeble, 
but  they  were  now  a  disunited  faction ;  new  parties  arose  among 
those  who  had  been  friends  to  the  revolution ;  and  the  want  of  a 
common  enemy  produced  dissensions  among  themselves.  Wil- 
liam now  began  to  find  as  much  opposition  and  uneasiness  from 
his  parliament  at  home  as  from  the  enemy  in  the  field.  His  chief 
motive  for  accepting  the  crown  was  to  engage  England  more  deeply 
in  the  concerns  of  Europe.  It  had  ever  been  the  object  of  his 
wish,  and  the  scope  of  his  ambition,  to  humble  the  French,  whom 
he  considered  as  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  that  liberty 
which  he  idolized ;  and  all  his  politics  consisted  in  forming  alli- 
ances against  them.  Many  of  the  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  neither  the  same  animosity  against  the  French,  nor  the  same 
terrors  of  their  increasing  power.  These,  therefore,  considered 
the  interest  of  the  nation  as  sacrificed  to  foreign  connexions ;  and 
complained  that  the  war  on  the  continent  fell  most  heavily  on 
them,  though  they  had  the  least  interest  in  its  success.  To  these 
motives  of  discontent  were  added  the  king's  partiality  to  his 
own  countrymen,  his  proud  reserve,  and  his  sullen  silence,  so  un- 
like the  behaviour  of  former  kings.  William  little  regarded  those 
discontents  which  he  knew  must  be  consequent  on  all  govern* 
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ment ;  accustomed  to  opposition,  he  heard  their  complaints  with 
the  most  phlegmatic  indiflference,  and  employed  all  his  attention 
only  on  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  interest  of  Europe.  Thus, 
while  he  incessantly  watched  over  the  schemes  of  contending 
kings  and  nations,  he  was  unmindful  of  the  cultivation  of  internal 
polity  ;  and  as  he  formed  alliances  abroad,  increased  the  influ^ 
ence  of  party  at  home.  Patriotism  began  to  be  ridiculed  as  an 
ideal  virtue;  the  practice  of  bribing  a  majority  in  parliament  be- 
came universal ;  the  example  of  the  great  was  caught  up  by  the 
vulgar ;  principle,  and  even  decency,  was  gradually  banished ; 
talents  lay  uncultivated,  and  the  ignorant  and  profligate  were  re-' 
ceived  into  favour, 

When  he  accepted  the  crown,  the  king  was  resolved  to  pre-^ 
gerve,  as  much  as  he  was  able,  that  share  of  prerogative  which  still 
was  left  him.  He  was  as  yet  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  a  limited  monarchy,  which  was  not  at  that  time  thor-^ 
Dughly  understood  in  any  part  of  Europe,  except  England  alone. 
He,  therefore,  often  controverted  the  views  of  his  parliament,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  directed  by  weak  and  arbitrary  counsels. 
One  of  the  first  instances  of  this  was  in  the  opposition  he  gave  to 
§L  bill  for  limiting  the  duration  of  parliaments  to  the  space  of  three 
years.  This  bill  had  passed  the  two  houses,  and  was  sent  up  to 
receive  the  royal  assent  as  usual :  but  the  nation  was  surprised  to 
find  that  the  king  was  resolved  to  exert  his  prerogative  en  this 
occasion,  and  to  refuse  his  assent  to  an  act  which  was  then  con- 
sidered as  beneficial  to  the  nation.  Both  houses  took  the  alarm ; 
the  commons  came  to  a  resolution,  that  whoever  advised  the  king 
to  this  measure  was  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  and  the  people 
were  taught  to  echo  their  resentment.  The  bill,  thus  rejected, 
lay  dormant  for  another  season ;  but  being  again  brought  in,  the 
king  found  himself  obliged,  though  reluctantly,  to  comply. 

The  same  opposition,  and  the  same  event,  attended  a  bill  for 
regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high-treason,  by  which  the  accused 
was  allowed  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of 
his  jury,  two  days  before  his  trial,  together  with  counsel  to  plead 
in  his  defence.  It  was  further  enacted,  that  no  person  should  be 
indicted  but  upon  the  oaths  of  two  faithful  witnesses  ;  a  law  that 
gave  the  subject  a  perfect  security  from  the  terrors  of  the  throne. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  law?,  beneficial  to  the  subject,  th^^t 
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the  Jacobites  still  conceived  hopes  of  restoring  their  fallen  mon- 
arch ;  and  being  uneasy  themselves,  supposed  the  whole  kingdom 
shared  their  disquietudes.  While  one  part  proceeded  against 
William  in  the  bolder  manner,  by  attempting  to  excite  an  insur- 
rection, another,  consisting  of  the  most  desperate  conspirators, 
formed  a  scheme  of  assassination.  Sir  George  Barclay, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had  served  as  an  officer  in  •-  '-> 
James's  army,  a  man  of  undaunted  courage,  which  was  still  more 
inflamed  by  his  bigotry  to  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  un- 
dertook the  bold  task  of  seizing  or  assassinating  the  king.  This 
design  he  imparted  to  Harrison,  Charnock,  Porter,  and  sir  Wil- 
liam Perkins,  by  whom  it  was  approved ;  and,  after  various  con- 
sultations, it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  king  on  his  return  from 
Richmond,  where  he  commonly  hunted  on  vSaturdays ;  and  the 
scene  of  their  ambuscade  was  a  lane  between  Brentford  and  Turn- 
ham-Green.  To  secure  success,  it  was  agreed  that  their  number 
should  be  increased  to  forty  horsemen,  and  each  conspirator  began 
to  engage  proper  persons  to  assist  in  this  tlangerous  enterprise. 
When  their  number  was  complete,  they  waited  with  impatience 
for  the  hour  of  action ;  but  some  of  the  under  actors,  seized  with 
fear  or  remorse,  resolved  to  prevent  the  execution  by  a  timely 
discovery.  One  Prendergast,  an  Irish  officer,  gave  information 
of  the  plot,  but  refused  to  mention  the  persons  who  were  concern- 
ed as  associates  in  the  undertaking.  His  information  was  at  first 
disregarded  ;  but  it  was  soon  confirmed  by  La  Rue,  a  Frenchman, 
and  still  more  by  the  flight  of  sir  George  Barclay,  who  began  to 
perceive  that  the  whole  was  discovered.  The  night  subsequent 
to  the  intended  day  of  assassination,  a  considerable  number  of 
the  conspirators  were  apprehended,  and  the  whole  discovery  was 
communicated  to  the  privy  council.  Prendergast  became  an  evi^ 
dence  for  the  crown,  and  the  conspirators  were  brought  to  their 
trial.  The  first  who  suffered  were  Robert  Charnock,  one  of  the 
two  fellows  of  Magdalen  college,  who,  in  the  reign  of  James,  had 
renounced  the  protestant  religion,  lieutenant  King,  and  Thomas 
Keys.  They  were  found  guilty  of  high-treason,  and  suffered  at 
Tyburn.  Sir  John  Friend,  and  sir  William  Perkins,  were  next 
arraigned  ;  and  although  they  made  a  very  good,  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  a  very  sufficient  defence,  yet  lord  chief -justice  Holt,  who 
was  too  well  known  to  act  rather  as  counsel  against  the  prisoners 
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than  as  a  solicitor  in  their  favour,  influenced  the  jury  to  find  them 
guilty.  They  both  suffered  at  Tyburn  with  great  constancy,  de- 
nying the  charge,  and  testifying  their  abhorrence  of  the  assassin- 
ation. In  the  course  of  the  month,  Rookwood,  Cranbourne,  and 
Lowic,  were  tried  by  a  special  commission  as  conspirators  ;  and, 
being  found  guilty,  shared  the  fate  of  the  former.  But  the  case  of 
sir  John  Fenwick  was  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  stretches  of 
power  exhibited  during  this  reign.  This  gentleman,  whose  name 
had  been  mentioned  among  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  was  appre- 
hended in  his  way  to  France.  There  was  little  evidence  against 
him,  except  an  intercepted  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  wife.  It 
is  true,  he  offered  to  discover  all  he  knew  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  king :  but  when  he  came  to  enter  into  the  detail,  he  so  man- 
aged his  information,  that  it  could  affect  no  individual  concerned. 
King  William,  therefore,  sent  over  word  from  Holland,  where  he 
then  was,  that  unless  the  prisoner  could  make  more  material  dis- 
coveries, he  should  be  brought  to  his  trial.  The  only 
L  '-I  material  evidences  against  him,  were  one  Porter,  and 
Goodman :  but  of  these  lady  Fenwick  had  the  good  fortune  to  se- 
crete one,  so  that  only  Porter,  a  single  witness,  remained ;  and 
his  unsupported  evidence,  by  the  late  law,  was  insufficient  to  af- 
fect the  life  of  the  prisoner.  However,  the  house  of  commons 
were  resolved  to  inflict  that  punishment  upon  him  which  the  laws 
were  unable  to  execute.  As  he  had,  in  his  discoveries,  made  very 
free  with  the  names  of  many  persons  in  that  house,  admiral  Rus- 
sel  insisted  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  his 
own  character  in  particular.  Sir  John  Fenwick  was  ordered  to 
the  bar  of  the  house,  and  there  exhorted  by  the  speaker  to  make 
an  ample  discovery.  He  refused,  and  a  bill  of  attainder  was  pre- 
ferred against  him,  which  was  passed  by  a  large  majority.  He 
was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  and  allowed  counsel 
at  the  bar  of  the  house ;  and  the  law-officers  of  the  crown  were 
called  upon  to  open  the  evidence.  After  much  disputation,  in 
which  passion  and  revenge  were  rather  attended  to  than  reason, 
the  bill  was  committed,  and  sent  up  to  the  house  of  lords,  where 
sir  John  Fenwick  was  found  guilty,  by  a  majority  only  of  seven 
voices.  The  prisoner  solicited  the  mediation  of  the  lords  in  his 
behalf,  while  his  friends  implored  the  royal  mercy.  The  lords 
.gave  him  to  understand,  that  the  success  of  bis  suit  would  depend 
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on  the  fulness  of  his  discoveries.  He  would  have  previously  stip- 
ulated for  pardon,  and  they  insisted  on  his  trusting  to  their  favour. 
He  hesitated  some  time  between  the  fears  of  infamy  and  terrors 
of  death.  At  last  he  chose  death  as  the  least  terrible  ;  and  he 
suffered  beheading  on  Tower -hill  with  great  composure.  His 
death  proved  the  insufliciency  of  any  laws  to  protect  the  subject, 
when  a  majority  of  the  powerful  shall  think  proper  to  dispense 
with  them  I 

This  stretch  of  power  in  the  parliament  was  in  some  measure 
compensated  by  their  diligence  in  restraining  the  universal  cor- 
ruption that  seemed  at  that  time  to  prevail  over  the  kingdom. 
They  were  assiduously  employed  in  bringing  those  to  justice  who 
had  grown  wealthy  by  public  plunder,  and  increasing  the  number 
of  those  laws  which  restrained  the  arts  of  peculation.  The  num- 
ber of  these,  while  they  seemed  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation,  were  in  reality  symptoms  of  the  general  depravity ;  for 
the  more  numerous  the  laws,  the  more  corrupt  the  state. 

The  king,  however,  on  his  part,  became  at  length  fatigued  with 
opposing  the  laws  which  parliament  every  day  were  laying  round 
his  authority,  and  gave  up  the  contest.  He  admitted  every  re- 
straint upon  the  prerogative  in  England,  on  condition  of  being 
properly  supplied  with  the  means  of  humbling  the  power  of  France. 
War,  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  were  all  he  knew,  or 
indeed  desired  to  understand.  Provided  the  parliament  furnish- 
ed him  with  supplies  for  these  purposes,  he  permitted  them  to 
rule  the  internal  policy  at  their  pleasure.  For  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  with  France,  the  sums  of  money  granted  him  were  in- 
credible. The  nation,  not  contented  with  furnishing  him  such 
sums  of  money  as  they  were  capaple  of  raising  by  the  taxes  of  the 
year,  mortgaged  those  taxes,  and  involved  themselves  in  debts 
which  they  have  never  since  been  able  to  discharge.  For  all 
that  profusion  of  wealth  granted  to  maintain  the  imaginary  bal- 
ance of  Europe,  England  received  in  return  the  empty  reward  of 
military  glory  in  Flanders,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  given 
their  allies,  particularly  the  Dutch,  frequent  opportunities  of  be- 
ing ungrateful. 

The  war  with  France  continued  during  the  greatest  g^  ,^ 
part  of  this  king's  reign ;  but  at  length  the  treaty  of  1697. 
Ryswick  put  an  end  to  those  contentions  in  which  England  ha^ 
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engaged  without  policy,  and  came  oflf  without  advantage.  In  the 
general  pacification,  her  interests  seemed  entirely  deserted  ;  and 
for  all  the  treasures  she  had  sent  to  the  continent,  and  all  the 
blood  which  she  had  shed  there,  the  only  equivalent  she  received 
was  an  acknowledgement  of  king  William's  title  from  the  king  of 
France. 

The  king,  now  freed  from  a  foreign  war,  laid  himself  out  to 
strengthen  his  authority  at  home  ;  but  he  showed  that  he  was  ill 
acquainted  witli  the  disposition  of  the  people  he  was  to  govern* 
As  he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  a  king  without  milita- 
ry command,  he  conceived  hopes  of  keeping  up,  during  peace,  the 
forces  that  were  granted  him  in  time  of  danger,  but  what  was  his 
mortification  to  find  the  commons  pass  a  vote,  that  all  the  forces 
in  English  pay,  exceeding  seven  thousand  men,  should  be  forth- 
with disbanded,  and  that  those  retained  should  be  natural-born 
subjects  of  England  !  A  monarch  bred  up  in  camps  as  he  was,  and 
who  knew  scarcely  any  other  pleasure  than  that  of  reviewing 
troops  and  dictating  to  generals,  could  not  think  of  laying  down 
at  once  all  his  power  and  all  his  amusements.  He  professed 
himself,  therefore,  highly  displeased  with  the  vote  of  the  com- 
mons ;  and  his  indignation  was  kindled  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he 
P  cqq  -1  actually  conceived  a  design  of  abandoning  the  govern- 
ment. His  ministers,  however,  diverted  him  from  this 
resolution,  and  persuaded  him  to  consent  to  the  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

These  altercations  between  the  king  and  parliament  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  this  reign.  William  considered  the  com- 
mons as  a  body  of  men  desirous  of  power  for  themselves,  and  con- 
sequently bent  upon  obstructing  all  his  projects  to  secure  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  He  seemed  but  little  attached  to  any  par- 
ticular party  in  the  house,  all  of  whom,  he  found,  at  times  de- 
serted or  opposed  him.  He  therefore  veered  to  Whigs  and  To- 
ries indiscriminately  as  interest  or  immediate  exigence  demanded. 
He  was  taught  to  consider  England  as  a  place  of  labour,  anxiety, 
and  altercation.  If  he  had  any  time  for  amusement  or  relaxa- 
tion, he  retired  to  Loo  in  Holland,  where,  among  a  few  friends, 
he  gave  a  loose  to  those  coarse  festivities,  which  alone  he  was 
capable  of  relishing.  It  was  there  he  planned  the  different  sue 
cession  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  laboured  to  undermine  the  ' 
schemes  and  the  power  of  Louis,  his  riv9,Un  politics  and  in,  fame. 
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However  feeble  his  desire  of  other  amusements  might  have 
been,  he  could  scarcely  live  without  being  at  variance  with  France. 
Peace  had  not  long  subsisted  with  that  nation,  when  he  began  to 
think  of  resources  for  carrying  on  a  new  war,  and  for  enlisting 
his  English  subjects  in  the  confederacy.  Several  arts  were  used 
for  inducing  the  people  to  second  his  aims  ;  and  the  whole  nation 
at  last  seemed  to  join  in  desiring  a  war  with  that  kingdom.  He 
had  been  in  Holland  concerting  with  his  allies  operations  for  a 
new  campaign.  He  had  engaged  in  a  negotiation  with  the  prince 
of  Hesse,  who  assured  him,  that,  if  he  would  besiege  and  take 
Cadiz,  the  admiral  of  Castile,  and  divers  other  grandees  of  Spain, 
would  declare  for  the  house  of  Austria.  The  elector  of  Hanover 
had  resolved  to  concur  in  the  same  measures ;  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  and  prince  Louis  of  Baden,  undertook  to  invest  Landau, 
while  the  emperor  promised  to  send  a  powerful  reinforcement  into 
Italy ;  but  death  put  a  period  to  his  projects  and  his  ambition. 

William  was  naturally  of  a  very  feeble  constitution ;  and  it 
was  by  this  time  almost  exhausted,  by  a  series  of  continual  dis- 
quietude and  action.  He  had  endeavoured  to  repair  his  consti- 
tution, or  at  least  conceal  its  decays,  by  exercise  and  riding. 
On  the  twenty -first  day  of  February,  in  riding  to  Hampton  court 
from  Kensington,  his  horse  fell  under  him,  and  he  was  thrown 
with  such  violence,  that  his  collar-bone  was  fractured.  His  at- 
tendants conveyed  him  to  the  palace  of  Hampton  court,  where 
the  fracture  was  reduced,  and  in  the  evening  he  returned  to  Ken- 
sington in  his  coach.  The  jolting  of  the  carriage  disunited  the 
fracture  ;  but  the  bones  were  replaced  under  Bidloo  his  physician. 
This  accident  in  a  robust  constitution  would  have  been  a  trifling 
misfortune ;  but  in  him  it  was  fatal.  For  some  time  he  appeared 
in  a  fair  way  of  recovery ;  but  falling  asleep  on  his  couch,  he  was 
seized  with  a  shivering,  which  terminated  in  a  fever  and  diarrhoea, 
which  soon  became  dangerous  and  desperate.  Perceiving  his  end 
approaching,  the  objects  of  his  former  care  lay  still  next  his  heart; 
and  the  fate  of  Europe  seemed  to  remove  the  sensations  he  might 
be  supposed  to  feel  for  his  own.  The  earl  of  Albemarle  arriving 
from  Holland,  he  conferred  with  him  in  private  on  the  posture  of 
affairs  abroad.  Two  days  after,  having  received  the  sacrament 
from  archbishop  Tenison,  he  expired  in  the  fifty-second  ^^^^^^  g 
year  of  his  age,  after  having  reigned  thirteen  years.    He     iro2. 
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was  in  his  person  of  a  middle  stature,  a  thin  body,  and  a  delicate 
constitution.  He  had  an  aquiline  nose,  sparkling  eyes,  a  large 
forehead,  and  a  grave  solemn  aspect.  He  left  behind  him  the 
character  of  a  great  politician,  though  he  had  never  been  popular: 
and  a  formidable  general,  though  he  was  seldom  victorious.  His 
deportment  was  grave,  phlegmatic,  and  sullen  :  nor  did  he  ever 
show  any  fire  but  in  the  day  of  battle.  He  despised  flattery,  yet 
loved  dominion.  Greater  as  the  stadtholder  of  Holland  than  as 
king  of  England ;  to  the  one  he  was  a  father,  to  the  other  a  sus- 
picious friend.  His  character  and  success  served  to  show  that 
moderate  abilities  will  achieve  the  greatest  purposes,  if  the  ob- 
jects aimed  at  be  pursued  with  perseverance,  and  planned  with- 
out unnecessary  or  ostentatious  refinement.  ^ 


CHAP.  XL. 

ANNE. 

1  HE  nearer  we  approach  to  our  own  times,  the  more  important 
every  occurrence  becomes  ;  and  those  battles  or  treaties  which  in 
remoter  times  are  desei'vedly  forgotten,  as  we  come  down  are 
necessary  to  be  known,  our  own  private  interests  being  generally 
blended  with  every  event;  and  the  accounts  of  public  welfare 
make  often  a  transcript  of  private  happiness.  The  loss  of  king 
William  was  thought  at  first  irreparable ;  but  the  kingdom  soon 
found  that  the  happiness  of  any  reign  is  to  be  estimated  as  much 
from  the  general  manners  of  the  times  as  the  private  virtues  of 
the  monarch.  Queen  Anne,  his  successor,  with  no  very  shining 
talents,  and  few  exalted  virtues,  yet  governed  with  glory,  and  left 
her  people  happy. 

Anne,  married  to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  thirty -eighth  year  of  her  age,  to  the  general  satifac- 
tion  of  all  parties.  She  was  the  second  daughter  of  king  James 
by  his  first  wife  the  daughter  of  chancellor  Hyde,  afterwards  earl 
of  Clarendon.  As  she  had  been  taught  in  the  preceding  part  of 
her  life  to  suffer  many  mortifications  from  the  reigning  king,  she 
had  thus  learned  to  conceal  her  resentments ;  and  the  natural 
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tranquillity  of  her  temper  still  more  contributed  to  make  her  over- 
look and  pardon  every  opposition.  She  either  was  insensible  of 
any  disrespect  shown  to  her,  or  had  wisdom  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  insensibility. 

The  late  king,  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  one  contin- 
ued opposition  to  the  king  of  France,  and  all  whose  politics  con- 
sisted in  forming  alliances  against  him,  had  left  England  at  the 
eve  of  a  war  with  that  monarch.  The  present  queen,  who  gene- 
rally took  the  advice  of  her  ministry  in  every  important  transac- 
tion, was  upon  this  occasion  urged  by  opposing  counsels  ;  a  part 
of  her  ministry  were  for  war,  while  another  part  as  sincerely  de- 
clared for  peace. 

At  the  head  of  those  who  opposed  a  war  with  France  was  the 
earl  of  Rochester,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  first  cousin  to  the 
queen,  and  the  chief  of  the  tory  faction.  This  minister  proposed 
in  council  that  the  English  should  avoid  a  declaration  of  war  with 
France,  and  at  most  act  as  auxiliaries  only.  He  urged  the  impos- 
sibility of  England's  reaping  any  advantage  from  the  most  distin- 
guished success  upon  the  continent,  and  exposed  the  folly  of  load- 
ing the  nation  with  debts  to  increase  the  riches  of  its  commercial 
rivals. 

In  the  van  of  those  who  declared  for  prosecuting  the  late  king's 
intentions  of  going  to  war  with  France,  was  the  earl,  since  better 
known  by  the  title  of  the  duke,  of  Marlborough.  This  nobleman 
had  begun  life  as  a  court-page,  and  was  raised  by  king  James  to 
a  peerage.  Having  deserted  his  old  master,  he  attached  himself 
in  appearance  to  king  William,  but  had  still  a  secret  partiality  in 
favour  of  the  Tories,  from  whom  he  had  received  his  first  employ- 
ments. Ever  willing  to  thwart  and  undermine  the  measures  of 
William,  he  became  a  favourite  of  Anne  for  that  very  reason ; 
she  loved  a  man  who  still  professed  reverence  and  veneration  for 
her  father,  and  paid  the  utmost  attention  to  herself.  But  Marl- 
borough had  still  another  hold  upon  the  queen's  affections  and  es- 
teem. He  was  married  to  a  lady  who  was  the  queen's  peculiar 
confidante,  and  who  governed  her,  in  every  action  of  life,  with 
unbounded  authority.  By  this  canal,  Marlborough  actually  di- 
rected the  queen  in  all  her  resolutions ;  and  while  his  rivals  strove 
to  advance  their  reputation  in  the  council,  he  was  more  effectu- 
ally securing  it  in  the  closet. 
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It  was  not,  therefore,  without  private  reasons  that  Marlborough 
supported  the  arguments  for  a  vigorous  war.  It  jfirst  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  taking  a  different  side  of  the  question  from  the 
earl  of  Rochester,  whose  influence  he  desired  to  lessen ;  but  he 
had,  in  the  next  place,  hopes  of  being  appointed  general  of  the 
forces  that  should  be  sent  over  to  the  continent  j  a  command  that 
would  gratify  his  ambition  in  all  its  varieties.  He  therefore  ob- 
served in  council,  that  the  honour  of  the  nation  was  concerned  to 
fulfil  the  late  king's  engagements.  He  affirmed  that  France  could 
never  be  reduced  within  due  bounds,  unless  England  would  enter 
as  a  principal  in  the  quarrel.  His  opinion  preponderated  ;  the 
queen  resolved  to  declare  war,  and  communicated  her  intention 
to  the  house  of  commons,  by  whom  it  was  approved,  and  war  was 
proclaimed  accordingly. 

Louis  XIV.  once  arrived  at  the  summit  of  glory,  but  long  since 
grown  familiar  with  disappointment  and  disgrace,  still  kept  spur- 
ring on  an  exhausted  kingdom  to  second  the  views  of  his  ambition. 
He  now,  upon  the  death  of  William,  expected  to  enter  upon  a 
field  open  for  conquest  and  fame.  The  vigilance  of  his  late  rival 
had  blasted  all  his  laurels  and  circumscribed  his  power ;  for  even 
though  defeated,  William  still  was  formidable.  At  the  news  of 
his  death,  the  French  monarch  could  not  suppress  his  rapture  : 
and  his  court  at  Versailles  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  usual  de- 
cency in  the  effusions  of  their  satisfaction.  The  people  at  Paris 
openly  rejoiced  at  the  event ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  testified  their 
rapture  by  every  public  demonstration  of  joy.  But  their  pleasure 
was  soon  to  have  an  end.  A  much  more  formidable  enemy  was 
now  rising  up  to  oppose  them ;  a  more  refined  politician,  a  more 
skilful  general,  backed  by  the  confidence  of  an  indulgent  mis- 
tress, and  the  efforts  of  a  willing  nation. 

The  king  of  France  was,  in  the  queen's  declaration  of  war, 
taxed  with  having  taken  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  ;  with  designing  to  invade  the  liberties  of  Europe ;  to 
obstruct  the  freedom  of  navigation  and  commerce ;  and  with  hav- 
ing offiered  an  unpardonable  insult  to  the  queen  and  her  throne, 
by  acknowledging  the  title  of  the  Pretender.  He  was  accused  of 
attempting  to  unite  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his  own  dominions,  by 
placing  his  grandson  upon  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  thus 
endeavouring  to  destroy  the  equality  of  power  that  subsisted 
among  the  states  of  Europe. 
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This  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  English  was  second- 
ed by  similar  declarations  from  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  all  on 
the  same  day.  The  French  monarch  could  not  suppress  his  an- 
ger at  such  a  combination  ;  but  his  chief  resentment  fell  upon  the 
Dutch.  He  declared,  with  great  emotion,  that  as  for  those  gen- 
tlemen pedlars,  the  Dutch,  they  should  one  day  repent  their  in- 
solence and  presumption  in  declaring  war  against  one  whose  pow- 
er they  had  formerly  felt  and  dreaded.  However,  the  affairs  of 
the  allies  were  no  way  influenced  by  his  threats.  Marlborough 
had  his  views  gratified,  in  being  appointed  general  of  the  English 
forces ;  and  he  was  equally  flattered  by  the  Dutch,  who,  though 
their  countryman  the  earl  of  Athlone  had  a  right  to  share  the 
command,  gave  the  English  peer  the  chief  direction  of  their  army. 
And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  few  men  shone  more,  either  in  de- 
bate or  action,  than  he ;  serene  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  inde- 
fatigable in  the  cabinet :  so  that  he  became  the  most  formidable 
enemy  to  France  that  England  had  produced  since  the  conquering 
times  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt. 

A  great  part  of  the  history  of  this  reign  consists  of  battles 
fought  upon  the  continent,  which,  though  of  very  little  advantage 
to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  were  very  great  additions  to  its 
honour.  These  triumphs,  it  is  true,  are  passed  away,  and  nothing 
remains  of  them ;  but  they  are  too  recent  to  be  omitted  in  si- 
lence, and  the  fame  of  them,  though  it  be  empty,  still  continues  to 
be  loud. 

The  earl  of  Marlborough  had  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
art  of  war  under  the  famous  marshal  Turenne,  having  been  a  vol- 
unteer in  his  army.  He  was,  at  first,  rather  more  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  his  person  than  the  greatness  of  his  talents,  and  he 
went  in  the  French  camp  by  the  name  of  the  Handsome  English- 
man; but  Turenne,  who  saw  deeper  into  mankind,  perceived  the 
superiority  of  his  talents,  and  prognosticated  his  future  greatness. 
The  first  attempt  that  Marlborough  made  to  deviate  from  the  gen- 
eral practices  of  the  army,  which  were  founded  in  erroi',  was  to 
advance  the  subaltern  officers,  whose  merit  had  hitherto  been 
neglected.  Regardless  of  seniority,  wherever  he  found  abilities, 
he  was  sure  to  promote  them ;  and  thus  he  had  all  the  upper 
ranks  of  commanders  rather  remarkable  for  their  skill  and  talents, 
than  for  their  age  and  experience. 
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In  his  first  campaign  5' the  beginning  of  July,  he  repaired  to  the 
camp  at  Nimeguen,  where  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  well  provided  with  all  necessaries,  and 
long  disciplined  by  the  best  officers  of  the  age.  He  was  opposed, 
on  the  side  of  France,  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  grandson  to  the 
king,  a  youth  more  qualified  to  grace  a  court,  than  to  conduct  an 
army;  but  the  real  acting  general  was  the  marshal  Boufflers,  who 
commanded  under  him,  an  officer  of  courage  and  activity.  But 
wherever  Marlborough  advanced,  the  French  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire before  him,  leaving  all  Spanish  Guelderland  at  his  discretion. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy,  finding  himself  obliged  to  retreat  before 
the  allied  army,  rather  than  expose  himself  longer  to  such  a  mor- 
tifying indignity,  returned  to  Versailles,  leaving  Boufflers  to  com- 
mand alone.  Boufflers,  confounded  at  the  rapidity  of  the  ene- 
my's progress,  retired  towards  Brabant,  where  Marlborough  had 
no  design  to  pursue ;  contented  with  ending  the  campaign  by  tak- 
ing the  city  of  Liege,  in  which  he  found  an  immense  sum  of  money 
and  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  By  the  success  of  this  cam- 
paign, Marlborough  raised  his  military  character,  and  confirmed 
himself  in  the  confidence  of  the  allies,  naturally  inclined  to  dis- 
trust a  foreign  commander. 

Marlborough,  upon  his  return  to  London,  was  received  with 
the  most  flattering  testimonies  of  public  approbation.  He  was 
thanked  for  his  services  by  the  house  of  commons,  and  was  created 
a  duke  by  the  queen.  His  good  fortune  seemed  to  console  the 
nation  for  some  unsuccessful  expeditions  at  sea.  Sir  John  Mun- 
den  had  permitted  a  French  squadron  of  fourteen  ships  to  escape 
him,  by  taking  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Corunna ;  for  which  he 
was  dismissed  the  service  by  prince  George.  An  attempt  was 
also  made  upon  Cadiz  by  sea  and  land,  sir  George  Rooke  com- 
manding the  navy,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  the  land  forces ;  but 
this  also  miscarried.  The  English  arms,  however,  were  crowned 
with  success  at  Vigo.  The  duke  of  Ormond  landed  with  five-and- 
twenty  hundred  men,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  town ; 
and  the  fleet  forcing  its  way  into  the  harbour,  eight  French  ships 
that  had  taken  refuge  there  were  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed 
by  the  enemy,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  Ten  ships  of  war  were  taken,  together  with  eleven  gal- 
leons, and  above  a  million  of  money  in  silver,  which  was  of  more 
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benefit  to  the  captors  than  to  the  public.  The  advantage  acquired 
by  this  expedition  was  counterbalanced  by  the  base  conduct  of 
some  officers  in  the  West  Indies.  Admiral  Benbow,  a  bold,  rough 
seaman,  had  been  stationed  in  that  part  of  the  world  with  ten 
ships,  to  distress  the  enemy's  trade.  Being  informed  that  Dm 
Casse,  the  French  admiral,  was  in  those  seas  with  a  force  equal 
to  his  own,  he  resolved  to  attack  him  ;  and  soon  after  discovered 
the  enemy's  squadron  near  St.  Martha,  steering  along  the  shore. 
He  quickly  gave  orders  to  his  captains,  formed  the  line  of  battle, 
and  the  engagement  began.  He  found,  however,  that  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  had  taken  some  disgust  at  his  conduct ;  and  that  they 
permitted  him,  almost  alone,  to  sustain  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy. 
Nevertheless  the  engagement  continued  till  night,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  renew  it  the  next  morning,  but  had  the  mortification  to 
perceive  that  all  the  rest  of  the  ships  had  fallen  back,  except  one, 
who  joined  with  him  in  urging  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  For 
four  days  did  this  intrepid  seaman,  assisted  only  by  one  ship,  pur- 
sue and  engage  the  enemy,  while  his  cowardly  ofiicers,  at  a  dis- 
tance behind,  remained  spectators  of  his  activity.  His  last  day's 
battle  was  more  furious  than  all  the  former ;  alone,  and  unsus- 
tained  by  the  rest,  he  engaged  the  whole  French  squadron,  when 
his  leg  was  shattered  by  a  cannon-ball.  He  then  ordered  that 
they  should  place  him  in  a  cradle  upon  the  quarter-deck ;  and 
there  he  continued  to  give  orders  as  before,  till  at  last  the  ship 
became  quite  disabled,  and  was  unfit  to  continue  the  chase.  When 
one  of  his  lieutenants  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the 
admiral's  leg,  "  I  am  sorry  for  it  too,"  cried  Benbow,  "  but  I 
would  rather  have  lost  both  my  legs  than  see  the  dishonour  of  this 
day.  But  do  you  hear,  if  another  shot  should  take  me  off,  behave 
like  brave  men,  and  fight  it  out."  He  soon  after  died  of  his 
wounds ;  and  his  cowardly  associates,  Kirby  and  Wade,  were 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  Hudson  died 
before  his  trial.  Constable,  Vincent,  and  Fog,  came  off  with 
slighter  punishment.  Kirby  and  Wade  were  sent  home  in  the 
Bristol  man  of  war,  and,  on  their  arrival  at  Plymouth,  shot  on 
board  the  ship,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  for  their  immediate  execu- 
tion, which  had  lain  there  for  some  time. 

The  next  parliament,  which  was  convened  by  the  queen,  was 
highly  pleased  with  the  glare  of  success  which  attended  the  En- 
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glish  arms  on  the  continent.  The  house  of  commons  was  mostly 
composed  of  the  Tory  pai'ty ;  and,  although  they  were  not  so 
friendly  to  the  war  as  the  Whigs,  they  voted  forty  thousand  sea- 
men, and  the  like  number  of  land-forces  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  the  allies*  It  was  never  considered  how  little  necessary 
these  gi'eat  efforts  were  either  to  the  happiness  or  protection  of 
the  people ;  they  were  exerted  against  the  French,  and  that  was 
an  answer  to  every  demand.  A  short  time  after,  the  queen  gave 
the  house  of  commons  to  understand,  that  the  allies  pressed  her 
to  augment  her  forces.  The  commons  were  as  ready  to  grant  as 
she  to  demand ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  ten  thousand  men  should 
be  added  to  the  army  on  the  continent,  but  upon  condition  that 
the  Dutch  should  break  off  all  commerce  with  France  and  Spain. 
The  Dutch  complied  without  hesitation  ;  sensible  that  while  En- 
gland fought  their  battles,  they  might  a  little  relax  their  industry. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  crossed  the  sea  in  the  be- 
L  '  '^•J  ginning  of  April,  and,  assembling  the  allied  army,  re- 
solved to  show  that  his  former  successes  only  spurred  him  on  to 
new  triumphs.  He  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Bon- 
he,  the  residence  of  the  elector  of  Cologne.  This  held  out  but  a 
short  time  against  the  successive  attacks  of  the  prince  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  the  celebrated  Coehorn,  and  general  Fagel.  He  next  re- 
took Huy,  the  garrison  of  which,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  sur- 
rendered prisoners  of  war.  The  siege  of  Limburg  being  then 
undertaken,  the  place  surrendered  in  two  days  ;  and,  by  the  con-^ 
quest  of  this  place,  the  allies  secured  the  country  of  Liege,  and 
the  electorate  of  Cologne,  from  the  designs  of  the  enemy.  Such 
was  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  produced  events  of  greater  importance,  had  not  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  been  restrained  by  the  Dutch,  who  began  to 
•be  influenced  by  the  Lovestein  faction,  ever  averse  to  a  war  with 
France. 

The  duke  was  resolved  in  his  next  campaign  to  act  more  offen- 
sively ;    and,  furnished  with  proper  powers  from  the 
L  J    queen,  he  informed  the  Dutch  that  it  was  his  intention 

to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
oppressed  by  the  French  forces.  The  states-general,  either  will- 
ing to  second  his  efforts,  or  fearing  to  weaken  the  alliance  by 
distrust,  gave  him  full  power  to  march  as  he  thought  proper,  with 
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assurances  of  their  assistance  in  all  his  endeavours.  The  French 
king  now  appointed  marshal  Villeroy  to  head  the  army  of  opposi- 
tion ;  for  Boufflers  was  no  longer  thought  an  equal  to  the  enter- 
prising duke. 

Villeroy  was  son  to  the  French  king's  governor,  and  had  been 
educated  with  that  monarch.  He  had  been  always  the  favourite 
of  Louis,  and  had  long  been  a  sharer  in  his  amusements,  his  cam- 
paigns, and  his  glory.  He  was  br^ve,  generous,  and  polite,  but 
unequal  to  the  great  task  of  commanding  an  army ;  and  still  mor^ 
so^  when  opposed  to  so  great  a  rival.  Marlborough,  therefore, 
who  was  peculiarly  famous  for  studying  the  disposition  and  abil- 
ities of  the  general  he  was  to  oppose,  having  no  very  great  fears 
from  his  present  antagonist,  instead  of  going  forward  to  meet  him , 
flew  to  the  succour  of  the  emperor,  as  had  been  already  agreed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  The  English  general, 
who  was  resolved  to  strike  a  vigorous  blow  for  his  relief,  traversed 
extensive  countries  by  hasty  marches,  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  defeated  a  body  of  French  and  Bavarians,  stationed  at 
Donawert  to  oppose  him,  then  passed  the  Danube  with  his  tri-^ 
umphant  army,  and  laid  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria,  that  had  sided 
with  the  enemy,  under  contribution.  Villeroy,  who  at  first  at- 
tempted to  follow  his  motion,  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  lost  sight 
of  his  enemy ;  nor  was  he  apprised  of  his  route,  till  informed  of 
his  successes.  Marshal  Tallard  prepared  by  another  route  to 
obstruct  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  retreat  with  an  army  of  thir- 
ty thousand  men.  He  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  Bavarian 
forces,  so  that  the  army  in  that  part  of  the  continent  amounted  to 
sixty  thousand  veterans,  and  commanded  by  the  two  best  reputed 
generals  then  in  France. 

Tallard  had  established  his  reputation  by  many  former  victo- 
ries ;  he  was  active  and  penetrating,  and  had  risen  by  his  merits 
alone  to  the  first  station  in  the  army.  But  his  ardour  often  rose 
to  impetuosity ;  and  he  was  so  short-sighted  as  to  be  incapable  of 
seeing  objects  at  a  very  small  distance.  The  duke  of  Bavaria 
was  equally  experienced  in  the  field,  and  had  still  stronger  mo- 
tives for  his  activity.  His  country  was  ravaged  and  pillaged  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  nothing  remained  of  his  possessions  but  the 
army  which  he  commanded.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  sent  entrea- 
ties to  the  enemy  to  stop  the  fury  of  their  incursions,  and  to  spare 
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his  people  :  the  only  answer  he  received  was,  that  it  lay  in  his 
own  power  to  make  his  enemies  friends,  by  alliance  or  submission. 
To  oppose  these  powerful  generals,  Marlborough  was  now  joined 
by  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  the  conduct  of  prince 
Eugene,  whose  troops  were  well  disciplined,  but  still  more  for- 
midable by  the  conduct  and  fame  of  their  general.  Prince  Eugene 
had  been  bred  up  from  his  infancy  in  camps  ;  he  was  almost  equal 
to  Marlborough  in  intrigue,  and  his  superior  in  the  art  of  war. 
Their  talents  were  of  a  similar  kind  ;  and,  instead  of  any  mean 
rivalship  or  jealousy  between  such  eminent  persons,  they  concur- 
red in  the  same  designs ;  for  the  same  good  sense  determined 
them  always  to  the  same  object. 

This  allied  army,  at  the  head  of  which  Eugene  and  Marlborough 
commanded,  amounted  to  about  fifty -two  thousand  men,  troops 
that  had  long  been  accustomed  to  conquer,  and  that  had  seen  the 
French,  the  Turks,  and  the  Russians  fly  before  them.  The  French, 
as  was  already  observed,  amounted  to  sixty  thousand,  who  had 
shared  in  the  conquests  of  their  great  monarch,  and  had  been  fa- 
miliar with  victory.  Both  armies,  after  many  marchings  and 
countermarchings,  approached  each  other.  The  French  were 
posted  on  a  hill  near  the  town  of  Hochstet ;  their  right  covered 
by  the  Danube,  and  the  village  of  Blenheim ;  their  left  by  the 
village  of  Lutzengen  ;  and  their  front  by  a  rivulet,  the  banks  of 
which  were  steep,  and  the  bottom  marshy.  It  was  in  this  advan- 
tageous position  that  the  allied  army  resolved  to  attack  them.  As 
this  engagement,  which  has  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  both  from  the  talents  of  the  generals,  the  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  war,  and  the  number  and  discipline  of 
the  troops,  is  reckoned  the  most  remarkable  of  this  century,  it 
demands  a  more  particular  detail  than  I  have  usually  allotted  to 
such  narrations. 

The  right  wing  of  the  French,  which  was  covered  by  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  village  of  Blenheim,  was  commanded  by  marshal 
Tallard.  Their  left,  defended  by  another  village,  was  command- 
ed by  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  under  him  general  Marsin,  an 
experienced  Frenchman.  In  the  front  of  their  army  ran  a  rivulet, 
which  seemed  to  defend  them  from  an  attack ;  and  in  this  posi- 
tion they  were  willing  to  await  the  enemy,  rather  than  offer  bat- 
tle.   Ou  the  other  hand,  Marlborough  and  Eugene  were  stimula- 
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ted  to  engage  them  at  any  rate,  by  an  intercepted  letter  from 
Villeroy,  who  was  left  behind,  intimating  that  he  was  preparing 
to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  Rhine  and  the  allied  ar- 
my. The  dispositions  being  made  for  the  attack,  and  the  orders 
communicated  to  the  general  officers,  the  allied  forces  advanced 
into  the  plain,  and  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle.  The  cannon- 
ading began  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  continued  to  about 
half  after  twelve.  Then  the  troops  advanced  to  the  attack;  the 
right  under  the  direction  of  prince  Eugene,  the  left  headed  by 
31arlborough,  and  opposed  to  marshal  Tallard. 

Marlborough,  at  the  head  of  his  English  troops,  having  ^ug.  2, 
passed  the  rivulet,  attacked  the  cavalry  of  Tallard  with  ^'^*- 
great  bravery.  This  general  was  at  that  time  reviewing  the  dis- 
position of  his  troops  to  the  left ;  and  his  cavalry  fought  for  some 
time  without  the  presence  of  their  commander.  Prince  Eugene 
on  the  left  had  not  yet  attacked  the  forces  of  the  elector :  and  it 
was  near  an  hour  before  he  could  bring  up  his  troops  to  the  en- 
gagement. 

Tallard  was  no  sooner  informed  that  his  right  was  attacked  by 
the  duke,  than  he  flew  to  its  head,  where  he  found  a  furious  en- 
counter already  begun  ;  his  cavalry  being  thrice  driven  back,  and 
rallying  as  often.  He  had  posted  a  large  body  of  forces  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Blenheim  ;  and  he  made  an  attempt  to  bring  them  to  the 
charge.  They  were  attacked  by  a  detachment  of  Marlborough's 
forces  so  vigorously,  that  instead  of  assisting  the  main  body,  they 
could  hardly  maintain  their  ground.  All  the  French  cavalry  be- 
ing attacked  in  flank,  were  totally  defeated.  The  English  army, 
thus  half  victorious,  penetrated  between  the  two  bodies  of  the 
French,  commanded  by  the  marshal  and  elector,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  forces  in  the  village  of  Blenheim  were  separated  by  ano- 
ther detachment.  In  this  distressed  situation,  Tallard  flew  to 
rally  some  squadrons;  but  from  his  short-sightedness,  mistaking  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy  for  his  own,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Hessian  troops,  who  were  in  English  pay.  In  the  mean  time 
prince  Eugene,  after  having  been  thrice  repulsed,  threw  the  ene- 
my into  confusion.  The  rout  then  became  general,  and  the  flight 
precipitate.  The  consternation  was  such,  that  the  French  sol- 
diers threw  themselves  into  the  Danube,  without  knowing  where 
they  fled.  The  oflicers  lost  all  their  authority,  and  there  was  no 
general  left  to  secure  a  retreat. 
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The  allies  now  being  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  surrounded 
the  village  of  Blenheim,  where  a  body  of  thirteen  thousand  men 
had  been  posted  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  still  kept  their 
ground.  These  troops,  seeing  themselves  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  army,  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Thus  ended  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  one  of  the  most  complete  victories  that  were 
ever  gained.  Twelve  thousand  French  and  Bavarians  were  slain 
in  the  field,  or  drowned  in  the  Danube,  and  thirteen  thousand 
were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Of  the  allies,  about  five  thousand 
men  were  killed,  and  eight  thousand  wounded  or  taken.  The 
loss  of  the  battle  w&s  imputed  to  two  capital  errors  committed  by 
marshal  Tallard  ;  namely,  his  weakening  the  centre  by  placing  so 
large  a  body  of  troops  in  Blenheim,  and  his  suffering  the  English 
to  cross  the  rivulet,  and  form  on  the  other  side. 

The  next  day,  when  the  duke  of  Marlborough  visited  his  pris- 
oner, the  marshal,  intending  a  compliment,  assured  him  that  he 
had  overcome  the  best  troops  in  the  world.  "  I  hope,  sir,"  repli- 
ed the  duke,  "  you  will  except  those  troops  by  whom  they  were 
conquered  .^"  A  country  of  a  hundred  leagues  in  extent  fell  by 
this  defeat  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Not  contented  with 
these  conquests,  the  duke,  soon  after  he  had  closed  the  campaign 
repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  procured  a  reinforcement  of  eight 
thousand  Prussians  to  serve  under  prince  Eugene  in  Italy.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  negotiate  for  succours  at  the  court  of  Hanover, 
and  soon  after  returned  to  England,  where  he  found  the  people 
in  a  phrensy  of  joy.  He  was  received  as  the  deliverer  of  the  state, 
as  one  who  had  retrieved  the  glory  of  the  nation.  The  parliament 
and  the  people  were  ready  to  second  him  in  all  his  designs. 
The  manor  of  Woodstock  was  conferred  upon  him  for  his  ser- 
vices by  both  houses ;  an  eulogium  was  pronounced  upon  his  im- 
portant services  by  the  lord -keeper  as  he  entered  the  house  of 
lords.  The  queen  was  not  only  pleased  with  these  marks  of 
respect  shown  him,  but  also  ordered  the  comptroller  of  her  works 
to  build  in  Woodstock-park  a  magnificent  palace  for  the  duke, 
which  remains  to  this  day  a  monument,  as  the  best  judges  now 
begin  to  think,  not  less  of  his  victories,  than  of  the  skill  of  the 
architect  who  raised  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  arms  of  England  were  not  less  fortunate 
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by  sea,  than  they  had  been  upon  the  Danube.  The  ministry  of 
England  understanding  that  the  French  were  employed  in  equip- 
ping a  strong  squadron  at  Brest,  sent  sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  and 
sir  George  Rooke,  to  watch  their  motions.  Sir  George,  however, 
had  further  orders  to  convoy  a  body  of  forces  in  transport-ships 
to  Barcelona,  upon  which  a  fruitless  attack  was  made  by  the  prince 
of  Hesse.  Finding  no  hopes,  therefore,  from  this  expedition,  in 
two  days  after  the  troops  were  re-embarked,  sir  George  Rooke, 
joined  by  sir  Cloudesly,  called  a  council  of  war  on  board  the  fleet 
as  they  lay  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  this  they  resolved  to  make 
an  attempt  upon  Gibraltar,  a  city  then  belonging  to  the  Spaniards, 
at  that  time  ill  provided  with  a  garrison,  as  neither  expecting 
nor  fearing  such  an  attempt. 

The  town  of  Gibraltar  stands  upon  a  tongue  of  land,  as  the  ma- 
riners call  it,  and  defended  by  a  rock  inaccessible  on  every  side  but 
one.  The  prince  of  Hesse  landed  his  troops,  to  the  number  of 
eighteen  hundred,  on  the  continent  adjoining,  and  summoned 
the  town  to  surrender,  but  without  eflfect.  Next  day  the  admiral 
gave  orders  for  cannonading  the  town;  and  perceiving  that  the  en- 
emy were  driven  from  the  fortifications  at  a  place  called  the  South 
Mole-head,  ordered  captain  Whitaker  to  arm  all  the  boats,  and 
assault  that  quarter.  Those  officers  who  happened  to  be  nearest 
the  mole  immediately  manned  their  boats  without  orders,  and  enter 
ed  the  fortifications  sword  in  hand.  But  their  exertions  were 
premature  ;  for  the  Spaniards  sprang  a  mine,  by  which  two  lieu- 
tenants, and  about  a  hundred  men,  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  captains.  Hicks  and  Jumper,  took  posses- 
sion of  a  platform,  and  kept  their  ground,  until  they  were  sus- 
tained by  captain  Whitaker,  and  the  rest  of  the  seamen,  who 
took  a  redoubt  between  the  mole  and  the  town  by  storm.  Then 
the  governor  capitulated,  and  the  prince  of  Hesse  entered  the 
place,  amazed  at  the  success  of  the  attempt,  considering  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications.  When  the  news  of  tliis  conquest 
was  brought  to  England,  it  was  some  time  in  debate  whether  it 
was  a  capture  worth  thanking  the  admiral  for.  It  was  at  last 
considered  as  unworthy  of  public  gratitude ;  and  while  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  was  extolled  for  useless  services,  sir  George 
Rooke  was  left  to  neglect,  and  soon  displaced  from  his  command, 
for  having  so  essentially  served  his  country :  a  striking  instance 
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that,  even  in  the  most  enlightened  age,  popular  applause  is  most 
usually  misplaced.  Gibraltar  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  English,  and  continues  of  the  utmost  use  in  refit- 
ting that  part  of  the  navy  destined  to  annoy  an  enemy,  or  pro- 
tect our  trade  in  the  Mediterranean.  Here  the  English  have  a 
repository  capable  of  containing  all  things  necessary  for  the  re- 
pairing of  fleets,  or  the  equipment  of  armies. 

Soon  after  the  reduction  of  this  important  fortress,  the  English 
fleet,  now  become  sovereign  of  the  seas,  to  the  number  of  three 
and  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  came  up  with  a  French  fleet,  to  the 
number  of  fifty -two,  commanded  by  the  count  de  Thoulouse,  off 
the  coast  of  Malaga.  This  was  the  last  great  naval  engagement 
in  which  the  French  ventured  to  face  the  English  upon  equal 
terms,  all  their  efforts  since  being  calculated  rather  for  escape 
than  opposition.  A  little  after  ten  in  the  morning  the  battle  be- 
gan with  equal  fury  on  both  sides,  and  continued  to  rage  with 
doubtful  success  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  van  of  the 
French  gave  way.  For  two  successive  days  the  English  admiral 
endeavoured  to  renew  the  engagement,  which  the  French  fleet  as 
cautiously  declined,  and  at  last  disappeared  totally.  Both  na- 
tions attempted  to  claim  the  honoui;'  of  the  victory  upon  this  oc- 
casion ;  but  the  consequence  decided  it  in  favour  of  the  English, 
as  they  still  kept  the  element  of  battle. 

The  taking  of  Gibraltar  was  a  conquest  of  which  the  Spaniards 
knew  the  loss,  though  we  seemed  ignorant  of  the  value.  Philip, 
P  1  ^^^S  ^^  Spain,  alarmed  at  the  reduction  of  that  fortress, 
sent  the  marquis  of  Villadarias  with  a  large  army  to  re- 
take it.  France  also  sent  a  fleet  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line ; 
but  a  part  of  this  was  dispersed  by  a  tempest,  and  part  was  taken 
by  the  English.  Nor  was  the  land  army  more  successful.  The 
siege  continued  for  four  months,  during  which  time  the  prince  of 
Hesse,  who  commanded  the  town  for  the  English,  exhibited  many 
proofs  of  valour.  At  length  the  Spaniards  having  attempted  to 
scale  the  rock  in  vain,  finding  no  hopes  of  taking  the  place,  were 
contented  to  draw  off  their  men,  and  abandon  the  enterprise. 

While  the  English  were  thus  victorious  by  land  and  sea,  a  new 
scene  of  contention  was  opened  on  the  side  of  Spain,  where  the 
ambition  of  the  European  princes  exerted  itself  with  the  same 
fury  that  had  filled  the  rest  of  the  continent.    Philip  duke  of  An- 
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jou,  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  had  been  placed  upon  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  had  been  received  with  the  joyful 
concurrence  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  subjects.  He  had  also 
been  nominated  successor  to  the  crown  by  the  will  of  the  late 
king  of  Spain.  But  in  a  former  treaty  among  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, Charles,  son  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  was  appointed 
heir  to  that  crown  ;  and  this  treaty  had  been  guarantied  by  France 
herself,  though  she  now  resolved  to  reverse  that  consent  in  favour 
of  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Charles  was  still  fur- 
ther led  on  to  put  in  for  the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  invitation  of 
the  Catalonians,  who  declared  in  his  favour,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  the  English  and  the  Portuguese,  who  promised  to  arm  in  his 
cause.  Upon  his  way  to  his  newly  assumed  dominion  he  landed 
in  England,  where  he  was  received  on  shore  by  the  dukes  of 
Somerset  and  Marlborough,  who  conducted  him  to  Windsor. 
The  queen's  deportment  to  him  was  equally  noble  and  obliging, 
while,  on  his  side,  he  gave  general  satisfaction,  by  the  politeness 
and  affability  of  his  demeanour.  He  was  furnished  with  two 
hundred  transports,  thirty  ships  of  war,  and  nine  thousand  men, 
for  the  conquest  of  that  extensive  empire.  But  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough, a  man  of  romantic  bravery,  offered  to  conduct  them  5 
and  his  single  service  was  thought  equivalent  to  armies. 

The  earl  of  Peterboi-ough  was  one  of  the  most  singular  and  ex- 
traordinary men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  When  very  young, 
he  fought  against  the  Moors  in  Africa  :  he  afterwards  assisted  in 
compassing  the  Revolution ;  and  he  now  carried  on  the  war  in 
Spain  almost  at  his  own  expense, — ^liis  friendship  for  the  archduke 
Charles  being  one  of  his  chief  motives  to  this  great  undertaking. 
He  was  deformed  in  his  person  ;  but  of  a  mind  the  most  gener- 
ous, honourable,  and  active.  His  first  attempt  upon  landing  in 
Spain  was  to  besiege  Barcelona,  a  strong  city  with  a  garrison  of 
five  thousand  men,  while  his  own  army  amounted  to  little  more 
than  nine  thousand.  The  operations  were  begun  by  a  sudden  at- 
tack on  Fort  Monjuic,  strongly  situated  on  a  hill  that  command- 
ed the  city.  The  out-works  were  taken  by  storm  :  and  a  shell 
chancing  to  fall  into  the  body  of  the  fort,  the  powder  magazine 
was  blown  up.  This  struck  the  garrison  that  defended  the  fort 
with  such  consternation,  that  they  surrendered  without  further 
resistance.    The  town  still  remained  unconquered,  but  batteries 
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were  erected  against  it,  and  after  a  few  days  the  governor  capit* 
ulated.  During  the  interval,  which  was  taken  up  in  demanding 
and  signing  the  necessary  form  upon  these  occasions,  a  body  of 
Germans  and  Catalonians,  belonging  to  the  English  army,  entered 
the  town,  and  were  plundering  all  before  them.  The  governor^ 
who  was  treating  then  with  the  English  general,  thought  himself 
betrayed, and  upbraided  that  nobleman's  treachery.  Peterborough, 
struck  with  the  suddenness  of  the  transaction,  left  the  writings 
unfinished,  and,  flying  among  the  plunderers,  drove  them  from 
their  prey,  and  then  returned  calmly  back  and  signed  the  capit- 
ulation. The  Spaniards  were  equally  amazed  at  the  generosity 
of  the  English,  and  the  baseness  of  their  own  countrymen,  who 
had  led  on  to  the  spoil.  The  conquest  of  all  Valencia  succeeded 
the  taking  of  this  important  place.  The  enemy  endeavoured  in- 
deed to  retake  Barcelona,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and  the 
aifairs  of  Philip  seemed  desperate.  The  party  that  acknowledged 
Charles  was  every  day  increasing.  He  became  master 
L  *J  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  way  to 
Madrid  lay  open  to  him.  The  earl  of  Galway  enter-ed  that  city 
in  triumph,  and  there  proclaimed  Charles  king  of  Spain,  without 
any  opposition.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  war,  as  conduct- 
ed by  the  allies  in  Spain ;  but  its  end  was  more  unfortunate  and 
indecisive. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  English  paid  vei'y  little  regard  to  these 
victories ;  for  their  whole  attention  vi'as  taken  up  by  the  splendor 
of  their  conquests  in  Flanders  5  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  took 
care  that  they  should  still  have  something  to  wondei'  at.  He  had 
early  in  the  spring  opened  the  campaign,  and  brought  an  army  of 
eighty  thousand  men  into  the  field,  which  was  greater  than  what 
he  had  hitherto  been  able  to  muster.  But  still  he  expected  rein- 
forcements from  Denmark  and  Prussia ;  and  the  court  of  France 
resolved  to  attack  him  before  this  junction.  Villeroy,  who  com- 
manded their  army,  consisting  of  eighty  thousand  men,  near  Tir- 
lemont,  had  orders  to  act  upon  the  defensive ;  but,  if  compelled, 
to  hazard  an  engagement.  The  duke,  on  the  other  hand,  had  re- 
ceived a  slight  repulse  by  the  defection  of  prince  Louis  of  Baden  j 
and  he  resolved  to  retrieve  his  credit  by  some  signal  action.  Vil- 
leroy had  drawn  up  his  forces  in  a  strong  camp;  his  right  was 
flanked  by  the  river  Mehaigne ;  his  left  was  posted  behind  a  marsh, 
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and  th6  village  of  Ramillies  lay  in  the  centre.  Marlborough,  who 
perceived  this  disposition,  drew  up  his  army  accordingly.  He 
knew  that  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  could  not  pass  the  marsh  to 
attack  him  but  at  a  great  disadvantage  j  he  therefore  weakened 
his  troops  in  that  quarter,  and  thundered  on  the  centre  with  su- 
perior numbers.  The  enemy's  centre  was  soon  obliged  to  yield 
in  consequence  of  this  attack,  and  at  length  gaLve  way  on  all  sides* 
The  horse,  abandoning  their  foot,  were  so  closely  pursued,  that 
almost  all  were  cut  to  pieces.  Six  thousand  men  were  taken  pris- 
oners, and  about  eight  thousand  were  killed  and  wounded.  This 
victory  was  almost  as  signal  as  that  of  Blenheim  j  Bavaria  and 
Cologne  were  the  fruits  of  the  one,  and  all  Brabant  was  gained 
by  the  other.  The  French  troops  were  dispirited ;  the  city  of 
Paris  was  in  confusion.  Louis,  who  had  long  been  flattered  with 
conquest,  was  now  humbled  to  such  a  degree  as  almost  to  excite 
the  compassion  of  his  enemies.  He  entreated  for  peace,  but  irt 
vain ;  the  allies  carried  all  before  them,  and  his  very  capital  be- 
gan to  dread  the  approach  of  the  conquerors.  What  neither  his 
power,  his  armies,  nor  his  politics  could  affect,  was  brought  about 
by  a  party  in  England.  The  dissension  between  the  Whigs  and 
Tories  in  England  saved  France,  now  tottering  on  the  bi-ink  of 
ruin* 


CilAP.  XLL 

ANNE  (Confinued.) 

1  HE  councils  of  the  queen  had  hitherto  been  governed  by  a 
Whig  ministry ;  for  though  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  first 
started  in  the  Tory  interest,  he  soon  joined  the  opposite  faction, 
as  he  found  them  most  sincere  in  their  desires  to  humble  the  pow- 
er of  France.  The  Whigs  still  pursued  the  schemes  of  the  late 
king ;  and,  impressed  with  a  republican  spirit  of  liberty,  strove  to 
humble  despotism  in  every  part  of  Europe.  In  a  government 
•where  the  reasoning  of  individuals,  retired  from  power,  generally 
leads  those  who  command,  the  designs  of  the  ministry  must  alter 
as  the  people  happen  to  change.    The  people  in  fact  were  begin- 
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ning  to  change.  The  queen's  personal  virtues,  her  successes,  her 
deference  for  the  clergy,  and,  in  turn,  their  great  veneration  for 
her,  began  to  have  a  prevailing  influence  over  the  whole  nation. 
The  people  of  every  rank  w'ere  not  ashamed  to  defend  the  most 
servile  tenets,  when  they  tended  to  flatter  or  increase  the  power 
of  the  sovereigrv  They  argued  in  favour  of  strict  hereditary  suc- 
cession, divine  right,  and  non-resistance  to  the  regal  power.  The 
spirit  of  Toryism  began  to  prevail ;  and  the  Whigs,  who  had 
raised  the  queen  into  greatness,  were  the  first  that  were  likely 
to  fall  by  their  own  success. 

The  Tories,  though  joining  in  vigorous  measures  against  the 
king  of  France,  were,  however,  never  ardently  his  enemies  j  they 
rather  secretly  hated  the  Dutch,  as  of  principles  very  opposite  to 
their  own  ;  and  only  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
from  their  friendship.  They  began  to  meditate  schemes  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  They  were  taught  to  regard 
him  as  a  self-interested  man,  who  sacrificed  the  real  advantages 
of  the  nation,  in  proti-acting  a  ruinous  war,  for  his  own  private 
emolument  and  glory.  They  saw  their  country  oppressed  by  an 
increasing  load  of  taxes,  which,  by  a  continuance  of  the  war,  must 
inevitably  become  an  intolerable  burthen.  Their  secret  discon- 
tents therefore  began  to  spread ;  and  the  Tories  wanted  only  a 
few  determined  leaders  to  conduct  them  in  removing  the  present 
ministry. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  pause  of  victory,  or  rather  a  suc- 
L  '-I  cession  of  losses,  began  to  dissipate  the  conquering 
phrensy  which  had  seized  the  nation,  and  inclined  them  to  wish 
for  peace.  The  army  under  Charles  in  Spain  was  then  command- 
ed by  the  lord  Gal  way.  This  nobleman,  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  French  and  Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  were  posted  near  the  town  of  Almanza,  ad- 
vanced thither  to  give  them  battle.  The  conflict  began  about  twa 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  whole  front  of  each  army  was  fully  en- 
gaged. The  centre,  consisting  chiefly  of  battalions  from  Greafe 
Britain  and  Holland,  seemed  at  first  victorious ;  but  the  Portu- 
guese horse  (by  whom  they  were  supported),  betaking  themselves 
to  flight  on  the  first  charge,  the  other  troops  were  flanked  and 
surrounded.  In  this  dreadful  emergency  they  formed  themselves 
into  a  square,  and  retired  to  an  eminence,  where,  being  ignorant 
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df  the  country,  and  destitute  of  all  supplies,  they  were  obliged  to 
surrender  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  number  of  five  thousand  men. 
This  victory  was  complete  and  decisive ;  and  all  Spain,  except 
the  province  of  Catalonia,  submitted  to  Philip. 

An  attempt  was  made  upon  Toulon,  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  and 
prince  Eugene  by  land,  and  the  English  fleet  by  sea,  but  with  as 
little  success  as  in  the  former  instance.  The  prince,  with  a  body 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  took  possession  of  the  eminences  that 
commanded  the  city,  while  the  fleet  attacked  and  reduced  two 
forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  mole.  But  the  French  king  sending 
an  army  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  perceiv- 
ing no  hopes  of  compelling  the  city  to  a  speedy  surrender,  he  re- 
solved to  abandon  his  enterprize;  and,  having  embarked  his  ar- 
tillery, he  retreated  by  night  without  any  molestation. 

The  fleet  under  sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  was  still  more  unfortu- 
nate. Having  set  sail  for  England,  and  being  in  soundings  on 
the  twenty -second  day  of  October,  about  eight  at  night  a  violent 
storm  arising,  his  ship  was  dashed  upon  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  and 
every  soul  on  board  perished.  The  like  fate  befell  three  ships  more, 
while  three  or  four  others  were  saved  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 
The  admiral's  body  being  cast  ashore,  was  stripped  and  buried  in 
the  sand ;  but  this  being  thought  too  humble  a  funeral  for  so  brave 
a  commander,  it  was  dug  up  again,  and  interred  with  proper  so- 
lemnity in  Westminster-abbey. 

Nor  were  the  allies  more  prosperous  on  the  Upper  Rhine. 
Marshal  Villars,  the  French  general,  carried  all  before  him,  and 
"was  upon  the  point  of  restoring  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  The  only 
hopes  of  the  people  lay  in  the  activity  and  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  opened  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands, 
about  the  middle  of  May.  But  even  here  they  were  disappointed, 
as  in  all  the  rest.  That  general,  either  really  willing  to  protract 
the  war,  or  receiving  intelligence  that  the  French  army  was  supe- 
rior in  numbers,  declined  an  engagement,  and  rather  endeavoured 
to  secure  himself  than  annoy  the  enemy.  Thus,  after  several 
marchings  and  countermarchings,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
relate,  both  armies  retired  into  winter-quarters  at  the  latter  end 
of  October.  The  French  made  preparations  for  the  next  cam- 
paign with  recruited  vigour.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  returned 
to  England,  to  meet  with  a  reception  v^hich  he  did  not  at  all 
expect. 
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Previous  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Whig  ministry,  whose  fall  was 
now  hastening,  a  measure  of  the  greatest  importance  took  place 
in  parliament;  a  measure  that  had  been  wished  by  many,  but 
thought  too  diflScult  for  execution.  What  I  mean  is  the  union 
between  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland;  which, 
though  they  had  been  governed  by  one  sovereign  since  the  acces- 
sion of  James  the  First,  were  still  ruled  by  their  respective  parlia- 
ments, and  often  professed  to  pursue  opposite  interests  and  differ- 
ent designs.  A  union  of  both  parliaments  was  at  one  time  pas- 
sionately desired  by  James.  King  Charles,  his  son,  took  some 
steps  to  effect  this  measure  ;  but  some  apparently  insurmountable 
objections  lay  in  the  way.  This  great  task  was  reserved  for 
queen  Anne  to  accomplish,  at  a  time  when  both  nations  were  in 
good  humour  at  their  late  successes,  and  the  queen's  title  and  ad- 
ministration were  admitted  and  approved  by  all. 

The  attempt  for  a  union  was  begun  at  the  commencement  of 
this  reign  ;  but  some  disputes  arising  relative  to  the  trade  of  the 
East,  the  conference  was  broken  up,  and  it  was  thought  that  an 
adjustment  would  be  impossible.  It  was  revived  by  an  act  of 
each  parliament,  granting  power  to  commissioners  named  on  the 
part  of  both  nations,  to  treat  of  the  preliminary  articles  of  a  union, 
which  should  afterwards  undergo  a  more  thorough  discussion  by 
the  legislative  body  of  both  kingdoms.  The  choice  of  these  com- 
missioners was  left  to  the  queen ;  and  she  took  care  that  none 
should  be  employed  but  such  as  heartily  wished  to  promote  so  de- 
sirable a  measure. 

Accordingly,  the  queen  having  appointed  commissioners  on 
both  sides,  they  met  in  the  council-chamber  of  the  Cock -pit,  near 
Whitehall,  which  was  the  place  appointed  for  their  conferences. 
Their  commissions  being  opened,  and  introductory  speeches  being 
pronounced  by  the  lord-keeper  of  England  and  the  lord-chancel- 
lor of  Scotland,  the  conferences  began.  The  Scotish  commission- 
ers were  inclined  to  a  federal  union  like  that  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces ;  but  the  English  were  bent  upon  an  incorporation,  so  that 
no  Scotish  parliament  should  ever  have  power  to  repeal  the  articles 
of  the  treaty.  The  lord -keeper  Cowper  proposed  that  the  two  king- 
doms should  be  forever  united  into  one,  by  the  name  of  Great 
Biitain  ;  that  it  should  be  represented  by  one  and  the  same  par- 
liament, and  governed  by  the  same  hereditary  monarch.     Th^i 
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Scotish  commissioners,  on  their  side,  insisted  that  the  subjects  of 
Scotland  should  forever  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  with 
those  of  England  ;  and  that  all  statutes,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of 
these  privileges  in  either  kingdom,  should  be  repealed.  As  the 
queen  frequently  exhorted  the  commissioners  to  dispatch,  the  ar- 
ticles of  this  famous  union  were  soon  agreed  to  and  signed  by  the 
commissioners ;  and  it  only  remained  to  lay  them  before  the  par- 
liaments of  both  nations. 

In  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  succession  to  the  united 
kingdoms  should  be  vested  in  the  house  of  Hanover;  thatthey  should 
be  represented  by  one  and  the  same  parliament ;  that  all  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  should  enjoy  a  communication  of  privileges 
and  advantages  ;  that  they  should  have  the  same  allowances  and 
privileges  with  respect  to  commerce  and  customs  ;  that  the  laws 
concerning  public  right,  civil  government  and  policy,  should  be  the 
same  throughout  the  united  kingdoms;  but  that  no  alteration 
should  be  made  in  laws  which  concerned  private  right,  except 
for  the  evident  benefit  of  the  subjects  of  Scotland  ;  that  the  court 
of  session,  and  all  other  courts  of  judicature  in  Scotland,  should 
remain,  as  then  constituted  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  with 
the  same  authority  and  privileges  as  before  the  union ;  that  Scot- 
land should  be  represented  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  by 
sixteen  peers,  and  forty -five  commoners,  to  be  elected  in  such  a 
manner  as  should  be  settled  by  the  present  parliament  of  Scot- 
land ;  that  all  peers  of  Scotland  should  be  considered  as  peers  of 
Great  Britain,  and  rank  immediately  after  the  English  peers  of 
the  like  degrees  at  the  time  of  the  union,  and  before  such  as 
should  be  created  after  it;  that  they  should  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges of  English  peers,  except  that  of  sitting  and  voting  in  parlia- 
ment, or  sitting  upon  the  trial  of  peers  ;  that  all  the  insignia  of 
royalty  and  government  should  remain  as  they  were ;  that  all 
laws  and  statutes  in  either  kingdom,  so  far  as  they  might  be  in- 
consistent with  the  terms  of  these  articles,  should  cease,  and  be 
declared  void  by  the  respective  parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
These  were  the  principal  articles  of  the  union  ;  and  it  only  re- 
mained to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  of  both  kingdoms 
to  give  them  authority ;  but  this  was  a  much  more  difi&cult  under- 
taking than  it  was  at  first  imagined  to  be.  It  was  not  only  to  be 
approved  by  tlie  parliament  of  Scotland,  all  the  popular  members 
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of  which  were  averse  to  the  union,  but  it  was  also  to  pass  through 
both  houses  in  England,  where  it  was  not  a  little  disagreeable,  ex- 
cept to  the  ministry,  who  had  proposed  it. 

The  arguments  in  these  different  assemblies  were  suited  to  the 
audience.  To  induce  the  Scotish  parliament  to  come  into  the 
measure,  it  was  alleged  by  the  ministry,  and  their  supporters, 
that  an  entire  and  perfect  union  would  be  the  solid  foundation  of 
a  lasting  peace.  It  would  secure  their  religion,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty, remove  the  animosities  that  prevailed  amongthemselves,  and 
the  jealousies  that  subsisted  between  the  two  nations.  It  would 
increase  their  strength,  riches,  and  commerce ;  the  whole  island 
would  be  joined  in  affection,  and  freed  from  all  apprehensions  of 
different  interests.  It  would  be  enabled  to  resist  all  its  enemies, 
support  the  protestant  interest,  and  maintain  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope. It  was  observed,  that  the  less  the  wheels  of  government 
were  clogged  by  a  multiplicity  of  councils,  the  more  vigorous 
would  be  their  exertions.  They  were  shown  that  the  taxes  which, 
in  consequence  of  this  union,  they  were  to  pay,  were  by  no 
means  so  great  proportionably  as  their  share  in  the  legislature  ; 
that  their  taxes  did  not  amount  to  a  seventieth  part  of  those  sup- 
plied by  the  English ;  and  yet  their  share  in  the  legislature  was 
not  a  tenth  part  less.  Such  were  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
union,  addressed  to  the  Scotish  parliament.  In  the  English 
houses  it  was  observed,  that  a  powerful  and  turbulent  nation 
would  thus  forever  be  prevented  from  giving  them  any  disturb- 
ance 5  and  that,  in  case  of  any  future  rupture,  England  had  every 
thing  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain,  against  a  nation  that  was  cou- 
rageous and  poor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Scots  were  fired  with  indignation  at  the 
thoughts  of  losing  their  antient  and  independent  government.  The 
nobility  found  themselves  degraded  in  point  of  dignity  and  influ- 
ence, by  being  excluded  from  their  seats  in  parliament.  The 
trading  part  of  the  nation  beheld  their  commerce  loaded  with  heavy 
duties,  and  considered  their  new  privilege  of  trading  to  the  En- 
glish plantations  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  very  uncertain  advan- 
tage. In  the  English  houses  also  it  was  observed,  that  the  union 
of  a  rich  with  a  poor  nation  would  be  always  beneficial  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  that  the  former  could  only  hope  for  a  participation  of  their 
necessities.    It  was  said  that  the  Scots  reluctantly  yielded  to  this 
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coalition,  and  that  it  might  be  likened  to  a  marriage  with  a  woman 
against  her  consent.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  union  made  up  of 
so  many  unmatched  pieces,  and  such  incongruous  ingredients,  that 
it  could  never  take  effect.  It  was  complained,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  land-tax  paid  by  the  Scots  was  small  and  unequal  to 
their  share  in  the  legislature. 

To  these  arguments  in  both  nations,  beside  the  show  of  a  par- 
ticular answer  to  each,  one  great  argument  was  used,  which  pre- 
ponderated over  all  the  rest.  It  was  observed  that  all  inconven- 
iences were  to  be  overlooked  in  the  attainment  of  one  great  solid 
advantage, — ^that  of  acting  with  uniformity  of  counsels  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  community  naturally  united.  The  party,  therefore,  for 
the  union  prevailed,  and  this  measure  was  carried  in  both  nations, 
through  all  the  obstacles  of  pretended  patriotism  and  private  in- 
terest ;  from  which  we  may  learn,  that  many  great  difficulties  are 
surmounted,  because  they  are  not  seen  by  those  who  direct  the 
operation  ;  and  that  schemes,  which  theory  deems  impracticable, 
will  often  succeed  in  experiment. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  all  opposition  made  by  the  Tories,  every 
article  of  the  union  was  approved  by  a  great  majority  in  the  house 
of  lords,  which  being  sent  to  be  ratified  by  the  house  of  commons, 
sir  Simon  Harcourt,  the  solicitor,  prepared  the  bill  in  such  an  art- 
ful manner  as  to  prevent  all  debates.  All  the  articles  as  they 
passed  in  Scotland  were  recited  by  way  of  preamble  ;  and  in  the 
conclusion  there  was  one  clause,  by  which  the  whole  was  ratified, 
and  enacted  into  a  law.  By  this  contrivance,  those  who  were 
desirous  of  starting  new  difficulties  found  themselves  disabled  from 
pursuing  their  aim  ;  they  could  not  object  to  the  recital,  which 
was  barely  a  matter  of  fact;  and  they  had  not  strength  sufficient 
to  oppose  all  the  articles  at  once,  which  had  before  passed  witli 
the -approbation  of  the  majority.  It  passed  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen ;  it  made  its  way 
through  the  house  of  lords  a  second  time  with  equal  ease,  and 
when  it  received  the  royal  sanction,  the  queen  expressed  the  ut- 
most satisfaction. 
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CHAP.  XLH. 

ANNE  (Continued.) 

XT  is  a  little  extraordinary,  that  through  all  the  transactions  re- 
lative to  the  union,  the  Tories  violently  opposed  it;  for  they 
considered  the  Scots  in  a  body  as  Whigs,  and  supposed  that  their 
interest  would  become  more  powerful  by  this  association.  But 
never  were  men  more  agreeably  disappointed  than  the  Tories 
were  in  this  particular.  The  majority  of  the  Scotish  nation  were  so 
much  dissatisfied  with  this  measure,  that  they  immediately  join- 
ed in  opposing  the  ministry  by  whom  they  were  thus  compelled 
to  unite.  The  members  themselves  were  not  pleased  with  the 
scheme,  and  secretly  strove  to  undermine  those  by  whom  their 
power  had  been  thus  established. 

The  body  of  English  Tories  were  not  less  displeased  with  a 
union,  of  which  they  had  not  sagacity  to  distinguish  the  advan- 
tages. They  had  for  some  time  become  the  majority  in  the  king- 
dom, but  found  themselves  opposed  by  a  powerful  coalition  at 
court.  The  duchess  of  Malborough  had  long  been  in  possession 
of  the  queen's  confidence  and  favour,  and  turned  the  easiness  of 
her  mistress's  temper  to  her  own  advantage,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
party.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  ar- 
my, which  was  devoted  to  him.  Lord  Godolphin,  his  principal 
friend,  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  which  he  managed  so  as 
entirely  to  co-operate  with  the  ambition  of  the  duke.  But  an  un- 
expected alteration  in  the  queen's  affections  was  going  to  take 
place,  which  was  entirely  owing  to  their  own  mismanagement. 
Among  the  number  of  those  whom  the  duchess  had  introduced  to 
the  queen,  to  contribute  to  her  private  amusement,  was  one  Mrs. 
Masham,  her  own  kinswoman,  whom  she  had  raised  from  indi- 
gence and  obscurity.  The  duchess  having  gained  the  ascendant 
over  the  queen,  became  petulant  and  insolent,  and  relaxed  in 
those  arts  by  which  she  had  risen.  Mrs.  Masham,  who  had  her 
foi'tune  to  make,  was  more  humble  and  assiduous ;  she  flattered 
the  foibles  of  the  queen,  and  assented  to  her  prepossessions  and 
prejudices.  She  soon  saw  the  queen's  inclination  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Tories,  their  divine  right  and  passive  obedience  j  and,  in- 
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stead  of  attempting  to  thwart  her  as  the  duchess  had  done,  she 
joined  with  her  partiality,  and  even  outwent  her  in  her  own  way. 
She  began  to  insinuate  to  the  queen'  that  the  Tories  were  by 
far  the  majority  of  the  people ;  that  they  were  displeased  with  a 
ministry  that  attempted  to  rule  their  sovereign,  and  had  lavished 
the  treasures  of  the  nation  on  wars  which  they  chose  to  carry  on 
in  order  to  continue  in  power.  But  though  this  intriguing  woman 
seemed  to  act  from  herself  alone,  she  was  in  fact  the  tool  of  Mr. 
Harley,  secretary  of  state,  who  also,  some  time  before,  had  in- 
sinuated himself  into  the  queen's  good  graces,  and  who  deter- 
mined to  sap  the  credit  of  Godolphin  and  Marlborough.  His 
aim  was  to  unite  the  Tory  interest  under  his  own  shelter,  and  to 
expel  the  Whigs  from  the  advantages  which  they  had  long  en- 
joyed under  government.  Harley,  better  known  afterwards  by 
the  title  of  lord  Oxford,  was  a  man  possessed  of  uncommon  eru- 
dition, great  knowledge  of  business,  and  as  great  ambition.  He 
was  close,  phlegmatic,  and  cool ;  but  at  the  same  time  more  fond 
of  the  splendors  than  the  drudgeries  of  office. 

In  his  career  of  ambition,  he  chose  for  his  coadjutor  Henry  St* 
John,  afterwards  the  famous  lord  Bolingbroke,  a  man  of  great 
eloquence,  and  greater  ambition,  enterprising,  restless,  active, 
and  haughty,  with  some  wit  and  little  principle.  This  statesman 
was  at  first  contented  to  act  in  an  inferior  capacity,  subservient 
to  Oxford's  designs.  It  was  not  till  afterwards,  when  he  under- 
stood the  full  extent  of  his  own  parts  and  influence,  that  he  was 
fired  with  the  ambition  of  being  first  in  the  state,  and  aspired  to 
depress  his  first  promoter. 

To  this  junto  was  added  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  a  lawyer.  A  man 
of  great  abilities.  These  uniting,  exerted  their  endeavours  to 
rally  and  reconcile  the  scattered  body  of  the  Tories  ;  and  diffused 
assurances  among  their  partisans,  that  the  queen  would  no  longer 
bear  the  tyranny  of  a  Whig  ministry.  She  had  ever  been,  they 
said,  a  friend  in  her  heart  to  the  Tory  and  high-church  party,  by 
which  appellation  this  faction  now  chose  to  be  distinguished ;  and 
to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  their  assertions,  the  queen  her- 
self shortly  after  bestowed  two  bishopricks  on  clergymen  who 
had  openly  condemned  the  revolution. 

It  was  now  perceived  that  the  people  began  to  be    r-^  _,„  „  -. 
weary  of  the  Whig  ministry,  whom  they  formerly  ca- 
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ressed.  To  them  they  imputed  the  burthens  under  which  they 
groaned,  burthens  which  they  had  been  hitherto  animated  to  bear 
by  the  pomp  of  triumph ;  but  the  load  of  which  they  felt  in  a  pause 
of  success.  No  new  advantage  had  of  late  been  shown  them  from 
the  Netherlands.  France,  instead  of  sinking  under  the  weight  of 
the  confederacy,  as  they  had  been  taught  to  expect,  seemed  to 
rise  with  fresh  vigour  from  every  overthrow.  The  English  mer- 
chants had  lately  sustained  repeated  losses,  for  want  of  proper 
convoys  ;  the  coin  of  the  nation  was  visibly  diminished,  and  the 
public  credit  began  to  decline. 

The  ministry  weie  for  a  longtime  ignorant  of  those  secret  mur- 
murings,  or,  secure  in  their  own  strength,  pretended  to  despise 
them.  Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  mitigate  the  censures 
propagated  against  them,  or  to  soften  the  virulence  of  the  faction, 
they  continued  to  teaze  the  queen  with  remonstrances  against  her 
conduct ;  and  upbraided  her  with  ingratitude  for  those  services 
which  had  secured  her  glory.  The  murmurs  of  the  nation  first* 
found  vent  in  the  house  of  lords,  where  some  complaints  of  the 
scarcity  of  money,  the  decay  of  trade,  and  the  mismanagement 
of  the  navy,  were  supported  by  a  petition  from  the  sheriflfs  and 
merchants  of  the  city,  aggravating  their  losses  by  sea  for  want  of 
convoys.  It  began  now  to  be  urged,  that  attacking  France  in  the 
Netherlands  was  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns, — ^attempting  the 
enemy  where  it  was  best  prepared  for  a  defence.  Harley  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all  these  complaints ;  and  though  they  did  not  pro- 
duce an  immediate  effect,  yet  they  did  not  fail  of  a  growing  and 
steady  operation. 

At  length  the  Whig  members  of  the  administration  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  intrigues  of  their  pretended  coadjutor.  The 
duchess  of  Marlborough  perceived,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  she 
was  supplanted  by  her  insidious  rival ;  and  her  husband  found  no 
other  means  of  re-establishing  his  credit,  but  by  openly  opposing 
Harley,  whom  he  could  not  otherwise  displace.  The  secretary 
had  lately  incurred  some  suspicions,  from  the  secret  correspond- 
ence which  one  Gregg,  an  under-clerk  in  his  office,  kept  up  with 
the  court  of  France.  Gregg  was  executed,  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  willing  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  re- 
move Harley.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  the  queen,  that  he  and 
lord  Godolphin  could  serve  her  no  longer,  should  the  present  se- 
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cretary  be  continued  in  his  place.  The  queen,  no  way  regarding 
the  secret  intrigues  of  her  ministers,  was  willing  to  keep  them  all 
in  friendship,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  the  duke's  resentment 
by  every  art  of  persuasion.  But  he  was  too  confident  of  his  own 
power,  and  continued  obstinate  in  his  refusal.  The  earl  of  Go- 
dolphin  and  the  duke  went  so  far  as  to  retire  from  court,  and  the 
queen  saw  herself  in  danger  of  being  deserted  by  her  whole  min- 
istry. A  sullen  silence  prevailed  through  the  cabinet-council ; 
and  some  were  even  heard  to  say,  that  no  deliberations  could  be 
pursued  in  the  absence  of  the  duke  and  the  lord -treasurer. 

The  queen  now,  for  the  first  time,  perceived  the  power  which 
these  two  ministers  had  assumed  over  her  councils.  She  found 
that  they  were  willing  to  place  and  displace  the  servants  of  the 
crown  at  pleasure,  and  that  nothing  was  left  to  her  but  to  approve 
such  measures  as  they  thought  fit  to  press  upon  her  choice.  She 
secretly,  therefore,  resolved  to  remove  a  ministry  that  had  thus 
become  odious  to  her ;  but  in  the  present  exigence  she  was  oblig- 
ed to  give  way  to  their  demands.  Slie  sent  fw  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  told  him  that  Harley  should  immediately  resign  his 
office ;  and  it  was  accordingly  conferred  on  Mr.  Henry  Boyle, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  Tory  party  being  thus  frustrated,  Bol- 
ingbroke  was  resolved  to  share  in  his  friend  Harley's  disgrace,  as 
also  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  attorney -general,  and  sir  Thomas  Man- 
sell,  comptroller  of  the  household,  who  all  voluntarily  relinquish- 
ed their  employments.  Bolingbroke's  employment  of  secretary 
at  war  was  conferred  upon  Robert  Walpole,  a  man  who  began  to 
be  considerable  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  who  afterwards 
made  such  a  figure  in  the  two  succeeding  reigns. 

The  duke  seemed  to  triumph  in  the  success  of  his  resentment, 
not  considering  that  by  this  step  he  entirely  lost  the  confidence  ef 
the  queen.  He  returned  to  prosecute  his  victories  on  the  conti- 
nent, where  a  new  harvest  of  glory  attended  him,  which,  howev- 
er, did  not  re-establish  his  power. 

This  violent  measure,  which  seemed  at  first  favourable  to  the 
Whig  ministry,  laid  the  foundation  of  its  ruin.  Harley  was  now 
enabled  to  throw  off"  the  mask  of  friendship,  and  to  take  more  vig- 
orous measures  for  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  In  him  the 
queen  reposed  all  her  trust,  though  he  now  had  no  visible  concern 
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in  the  administration.  The  first  triumph  of  the  Tories,  in  which, 
the  queen  discovered  a  public  partiality  in  their  favour,  was  seen 
in  a  transaction  of  no  great  importance  in  itself,  but  from  the  con- 
sequences it  produced.  The  parties  of  the  nation  were  eager  to 
engage,  and  they  wanted  but  the  watch-word  to  begin.  This  was 
given  by  a  man  neither  of  abilities,  property,  nor  power,  but  acci- 
dentally brought  forward  on  this  occasion. 

Henry  Sacheverel  was  a  clergyman  bred  at  Oxford,  of  narrow 
intellects,  and  an  overheated  imagination.  He  had  acquired  some 
popularity  among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  the  name 
of  high-church  men,  and  had  taken  all  occasions  to  vent  his  ani- 
mosity against  the  dissenters.  At  the  summer  assizes  at  Derby 
he  had  held  forth  in  that  strain  before  the  judges.  On  the  fifth 
of  November,  in  St.  Paul's  church,  he,  in  a  violent  declamation, 
defended  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  inveighed  against  the 
toleration  of  dissenters,  declared  the  church  was  dangerously  at- 
tacked by  its  enemies,  and  slightly  defended  by  its  false  friends. 
He  sounded  the  trumpet  for  the  zealous,  and  exhorted  the  people 
to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God.  Sir  Samuel  Gerard,  lord- 
mayor,  countenanced  this  harangue,  which,  though  very  weak  both 
in  the  matter  and  style,  was  published  under  his  protection,  and 
extolled  by  the  Tories  as  a  master-piece  of  writing.  These  ser- 
mons owed  all  their  celebrity  to  the  complexion  of  the  times,  and 
they  are  now  deservedly  neglected. 

Mr.  Dolben,  son  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  laid  a  com- 
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•-  '-'  plaint  4)efore  the  house  of  commons  against  these  rhap- 
sodies, and  thus  gave  force  to  what  would  have  soon  been  forgot- 
ten. The  most  violent  paragraphs  were  read,  and  the  sermons 
voted  scandalous  and  seditious  libels.  Sacheverel  was  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  house ;  and  he,  far  from  disowning  the  writing  of 
them,  gloried  in  what  he  had  done,  and  mentioned  the  encouragc- 
XTient  he  had  received  to  publish  them  from  the  lord-mayor,  who 
was  then  present.  Being  ordered  to  withdraw,  it  was  rseolved 
to  impeach  him  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords ;  and  Mr.  Dolben  was  fixed  upon  to  conduct  the 
prosecution,  in  the  name  of  the  commons  of  all  England.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment ;  Sach- 
everel was  taken  into  custody,  and  a  day  appointed  for  his  trial 
before  the  lords  in  Westminster-hall. 
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Meanwhile  the  Tories,  who,  one  and  all,  approved  his  princi- 
ples, were  as  violent  in  his  defence  as  the  commons  had  been  in 
his  prosecution.  They  boldly  afifirmed,  that  the  Whigs  had  form- 
ed a  design  to  pull  down  the  church,  and  that  this  prosecution 
was  intended  to  try  their  strength,  before  they  would  proceed 
openly  to  the  execution  of  their  project.  The  clergy  did  not  fail 
to  alarm  and  inflame  their  hearers  ;  while  emissaries  were  em- 
ployed to  raise  a  ferment  among  the  populace,  already  prepared 
for  discontent,  arising  from  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  which  at  that 
time  prevailed  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe.  The  dangers 
were  magnified  to  which  the  church  was  exposed  from  dissenters, 
Whigs,  and  lukewarm  prelates.  These  they  represented  as  the 
authors  of  a  I'uinous  war,  that  brought  on  that  very  dearth  which 
they  were  then  deploring.  Such  an  extensive  party  declaring  in 
favour  of  Sacheverel,  after  the  articles  were  exhibited  against 
him,  the  lords  thought  fit  to  admit  him  to  bail. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  turned  upon  ti-^iat 
this  very  extraordinary  trial,  which  lasted  three  weeks, 
and  excluded  all  other  public  business  for  the  time.  The  queen 
herself  was  every  day  present  as  a  private  spectator,  while  vast 
multitudes  attended  the  culprit  each  day  as  he  went  to  the  hall, 
shouting  as  he  passed,  or  silently  praying  for  his  success.  The 
managers  for  the  commons  were  sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  Mr.  Eyre, 
solicitor-general,  sir  Peter  King,  recorder,  general  Stanhope,  sir 
Thomas  Barker,  and  Mr.  Walpole.  The  doctor  was  defended 
by  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Phipps,  assisted  by  Dr.  Atterbu- 
ry.  Dr.  Smallridge,  and  Dr.  Friend.  While  the  trial  continued, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  violence  and  outrage  of  the  populace. 
They  surrounded  the  queen's  sedan,  exclaiming,  "  God  bless 
your  majesty  and  the  church  !  we  hope  your  majesty  is  for  doctor 
Sacheverel."  They  destroyed  several  meeting-houses,  plundered 
the  dwellings  of  many  eminent  dissenters,  and  even  proposed  to 
attack  the  Bank.  The  queen,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  commons,  published  a  proclamation  for  suppressing  the  tu- 
mults; and  several  persons  being  apprehended,  were  tried  for 
high-treason.  Two  were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  die ;  but 
neither  suffered. 

When  the  commons  had  gone  through  their  charge,  the  mana- 
gers for  Sacheverel  undertook  his  defence  with  great  art  andelo- 
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quence.  He  afterwards  recited  a  speech  himself,  which,  from 
the  difference  found  between  it  and  his  sermons,  seems  evidently 
the  work  of  another.  In  this  he  solemnly  justified  his  intentions 
towards  the  queen  and  her  government.  He  spoke  in  the  most 
respectful  terms  of  the  revolution,  and  the  protestant  succession. 
He  maintained  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  as  a  tenet  of  the 
church  in  which  he  was  brought  up ;  and,  in  a  pathetic  conclusion, 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  pity  of  his  audience.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  queen's  chaplains,  who  encouraged  and  extolled 
him  as  the  champion  of  the  church  ;  and  he  was  favoured  by  the 
queen  herself,  who  could  not  but  approve  a  doctrine  that  confirm- 
ed her  authority  and  enlarged  her  power. 

Those  who  are  removed  from  the  interests  of  that  period  may 
be  apt  to  regard  with  wonder  so  great  a  contest  from  so  slight  a 
cause ;  but,  in  fact,  the  spirit  of  contention  was  before  laid  in  the 
nation,  and  this  person  only  happened  to  set  fire  to  the  train. 
The  lords,  when  they  retired  to  consult  upon  his  sentence,  were 
divided,  and  continued  undetermined  for  some  time.  At  length, 
after  much  obstinate  dispute,  and  virulent  altercation,  Sacheverel 
was  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  seventeen  voices  ;  but  no  less 
than  four-and -thirty  peers  entered  a  protest  against  this  decision. 
He  was  prohibited  from  preaching  for  three  years ;  and  his  two 
sermons  were  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman. 

The  lenity  of  this  sentence,  which  was,  in  a  great  measure,  ow- 
ing to  the  dread  of  popular  resentment,  was  considered  by  the 
Tories  as  a  triumph.  They  declared  their  joy  in  bonfires  am 
illuminations,  and  openly  avowed  their  rage  against  his  persecul 
tors.  Soon  after,  he  was  presented  to  a  benefice  in  North  Wales 
where  he  went  with  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  a  sovei 
eign  prince.  He  was  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  university 
of  Oxford,  and  many  noblemen  in  his  way,  who,  while  they  wor^ 
shipped  him  as  the  idol  of  their  faction,  could  not  help  despisir 
the  object  of  their  adoration.  He  was  received  in  several  towi 
by  the  magistrates  in  their  formalities,  and  often  attended  by 
body  of  a  thousand  horse.  At  Bridgenorth  he  was  met  by  on« 
Mr.  Creswell,  at  the  headof  four  thousand  men  on  horseback,  and 
as  many  on  foot,  wearing  white  knots,  edged  with  gold.  The 
hedges  were  for  two  miles  dressed  with  garlands,  and  the  steeples 
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covered  with  streamers,  flags,  and  colours.  '  The  church  and 
Dr.  Sacheverel,'  was  the  universal  cry;  and  a  spirit  of  religious 
enthusiasm  spread  through  the  nation. 

Such  was  the  complexion  of  the  times,  when  the  queen  thought 
proper  to  summon  a  new  parliament;  and  being  a  friend  to  the 
Tories  herself,  she  gave  the  people  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
themselves  in  choosing  representatives  to  their  mind.  In  fact, 
very  few  were  returned  but  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  zeal  against  the  Whig  administration.  The  Whigs 
"were  no  longer  able  to  keep  their  ground  against  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  the  power  of  the  queen.  Though  they  had  entrenched 
themselves  behind  a  very  formidable  body  in  the  house  of  lords, 
and  though  by  their  wealth  and  family-connexions  they  had  in  a 
manner  fixed  themselves  in  office,  yet  they  were  now  upon  the 
edge  of  dissolution,  and  required  but  a  breeze  to  blow  them  from 
their  height,  where  they  imagined  themselves  so  secure. 

The  duke  had  some  time  before  gone  back  to  Flanders,  where 
he  led  on  the  united  armies  to  great,  though  dear-bought,  victories. 
The  French  were  dispirited  indeed,  and  rather  kept  upon  the 
defensive  ;  but  still,  when  forced  to  engage,  they  fought  with  great 
obstinacy,  and  seemed  to  gather  courage  as  the  frontiers  of  their 
own  country  became  more  nearly  threatened. 

Peace  had  more  than  once  been  offered,  and  treaties  had  been 
entered  upon,  and  frustrated.  After  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  the 
king  of  France  had  employed  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  to  write  let- 
ters in  his  name  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  containing  propo- 
sals for  opening  a  congress.  He  offered  to  give  up  either  Spain 
and  its  dominions,  or  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  Charles 
of  Austria,  and  to  give  a  barrier  to  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands. 
But  these  terms  were  rejected.  The  Dutch  were  intoxicated  with 
success  ;  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  every  motive  to  con- 
tinue the  war,  as  it  gratified  not  only  his  ambition  but  his  avarice ; 
a  passion  that  obscured  his  shining  abilities. 

The  duke  was  resolved  to  push  his  good  fortune.  At  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  he  approached  (in  June  1708)  the  village  of 
Oudenarde,  where  the  French,  in  equal  numbers,  were  posted.  A 
furious  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  French  were  obliged  to 
retire,  and  took  the  advantage  of  the  night  to  secure  their  retreat. 
About  three  thousand  were  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  seven  thou- 
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sand  wei-e  taken  prisoners,  and  the  number  of  their  deserters  was 
not  a  few.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  Lisle,  the  strongest 
town  in  all  Flanders,  was  taken,  after  an  obstinate  siege.  Ghent 
followed  soon  after ;  while  Bruges  and  other  Flemish  towns  were 
abandoned  by  their  defenders.  Thus  this  campaign  ended  with 
fixing  a  barrier  to  the  Dutch  dominions,  and  it  now  only  remained 
to  force  a  way  into  the  provinces  of  the  enemy. 

The  repeated  successes  of  the  allies  once  more  induced  the 
French  king  to  offer  terms  of  peace.  In  these  he  was  resolved 
to  sacrifice  all  considerations  of  pride  and  ambition,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  his  grandson  of  Spain,  to  a  measure  which  had  become 
so  necessary  and  indispensable.  A  conference  ensued,  in  which 
the  allies  rose  in  their  demands,  without,  however,  stipulating 
any  thing  in  favour  of  the  English.  The  demands  were  rejected 
by  France;  and  that  exhausted  kingdom  once  more  prepared 
for  another  campaign. 

Tournay,  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in  Flanders,  was,  in  the 
next  campaign,  the  first  object  of  the  operations  of  the  allied  army, 
which  now  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  fighting 
men.  Though  the  garrison  did  not  exceed  twelve  thousand  men, 
yet  the  place  was  so  strong  both  by  art  and  nature,  that  it  was 
probable  the  siege  might  last  a  considerable  time.  Nothing  could 
be  more  terrible  than  the  manner  of  engaging  on  both  sides.  As  the 
besiegers  proceeded  by  sapping,  their  troops  that  were  conduct- 
ing the  mines  frequently  met  with  those  of  the  enemy  under  ground, 
and  furiously  engaged  in  subterraneous  conflicts.  The  volunteers 
presented  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  mines  and  countermines,  ready 
primed  for  explosion,  and  added  new  horrors  to  their  gloomy  sit- 
uation. Sometimes  they  were  killed  by  accident,  sometimes 
sprung  up  by  design ;  while  thousands  of  those  bold  men  were 
thus  buried  at  once  by  the  falling  in  of  the  earth,  or  blown  up 
into  the  air  from  below.  At  length,  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
the  town  was  surrendered  upon  conditions,  and  the  garrison  of 
the  citadel  soon  after  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

The  bloody  battle  of  Malplaquet  followed  soon  after.  The 
French  army,  under  the  conduct  of  the  great  marshal  Villars, 
amounting  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  were  posted 
behind  the  woods  of  La  Merte  and  Tanieres,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Malplaquet.    They  had  fortified  their  situation  in  such  a 
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mannef  with  lines,  hedges,  and  trees  laid  across,  that  they  seemed 
to  be  quite  inaccessible.  What  wei'e  the  duke's  motives  for  at- 
tacking them  at  such  a  disadvantage  to  himself  are  not  well  known : 
but  certainly  this  was  the  most  rash  and  ill-judged  attempt  during 
all  his  campaigns.  On  the  thirty-first  of  August,  1709,  early  in 
the  morning,  the  allied  army,  favoured  by  a  thick  fog,  began  the 
attack*  The  chief  fury  of  their  impression  was  made  upon  the 
left  of  the  enemy^  and  with  such  success,  that,  notwithstanding 
their  lines  and  barricades^  the  Fretich  were  in  less  than  an  hour 
driven  from  their  entrenchments.  But  on  the  enemy's  right  the 
combat  was  sustained  with  much  greater  obstinacy.  The  Dutch, 
who  carried  on  the  attack^  drove  them  from  their  first  line,  but 
were  repulsed  from  the  second  with  great  slaughter.  The  prince 
of  Orange,  who  headed  that  attack,  persisted  in  his  efforts  with 
incredible  perseverance  and  intrepidity,  though  two  horses  had 
been  killed  under  him,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  officers  slain 
and  disabled.  At  last,  however,  the  French  were  obliged  to  yield 
up  the  field  of  battle ;  but  not  till  after  having  sold  a  dear  victory. 
Villars  being  dangerously  wounded,  they  made  an  excellent  re- 
treat under  the  conduct  of  Boufflers,  and  took  post  near  Le 
Quesnoy  and  Valenciennes.  The  conquerors  took  possession  of 
the  field  of  battle,  on  which  twenty  thousand  of  their  best  troops 
lay  slain.  Marshal  Villars  confidently  asserted,  that  if  he  had 
not  been  disabled,  he  would  have  gained  a  certain  victory ;  and 
it  is  probable,  from  that  general's  former  successes,  that  what  he 
said  was  true.  The  city  of  Mons  was  the  reward  of  this  victory, 
which  surrendered  shortly  after  to  the  allied  army ;  and  with  this 
conquest  the  allies  concluded  the  campaign. 

Though  the  events  of  this  campaign  were  more  favourable  to 
Louis  than  he  had  reason  to  expect,  he  still  continued  desirous  of 
peace,  and  once  more  resolved  to  solicit  a  conference.  He  em- 
ployed one  Petkum,  resident  of  the  duke  of  Holstein  at  the 
Hague,  to  negotiate  upon  this  subject;  and  he  ventured  also  to 
solicit  the  duke  himself  in  private.  However,  as  his  affairs  now 
were  less  desperate  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  he 
would  not  stand  to  those  conditions  which  he  then  offered  as  pre- 
liminaries to  a  conference.  The  Dutch  inveighed  against  his  in- 
sincerity for  thus  retracting  his  former  offers ;  not  considering 
that  he  certainly  had  a  right  to  retract  those  offers  which  they 
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formerly  had  rejected.  They  still  had  reasons  for  protracting 
the  war,  and  the  duke  took  care  to  confirm  them  in  this  resolu- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  French  king  seeing  the  misery  of  his 
people  daily  increase,  and  all  his  resources  fail,  continued  to 
humble  himself  before  the  allies  ;  and  by  means  of  Petkum,  who 
still  corresponded  from  the  Hague  with  his  ministers,  implored 
the  Dutch  that  the  negotiation  might  be  resumed.  A  conference 
was  at  length  begun  at  Gertruydenberg,  under  the  influence  of 
Marlborough,  Eugene,  and  Zinzendorff;  who  were  all  three, 
from  private  motives,  entirely  averse  to  the  treaty.  Upon  this 
occasion  the  French  ministers  were  subjected  to  every  species  of 
mortification  :  spies  were  placed  upon  their  conduct,  their  master 
was  insulted,  and  their  letters  were  opened.  The  Dutch  deputies 
would  hear  of  no  relaxation,  and  no  expedient  for  removing  the 
difl&culties  that  retarded  the  negotiation.  The  French  commis- 
sioners offered  to  satisfy  every  complaint  that  had  given  rise  to 
the  war :  they  consented  to  abandon  Philip  of  Spain ;  they 
agreed  to  grant  the  Dutch  a  large  barrier ;  they  even  were  willing 
to  grant  a  supply  towards  the  dethroning  of  Philip ;  but  all  their 
offers  were  treated  with  contempt ;  they  were  therefore  compelled 
to  return  home,  after  having  sent  a  letter  to  the  states,  in  which 
they  declared  that  the  proposals  made  by  their  deputies  were  un- 
just and  impracticable,  and  complained  of  the  unworthy  treat- 
ment they  had  received.  Louis  resolved  to  hazard  another  cam- 
paign, not  without  hope  that  some  lucky  incident  in  the  event  of 
war,  or  some  happy  change  in  the  ministry  of  England,  might  pro- 
cure him  more  favourable  concessions. 

But  though  the  duke,  by  these  arts,  protracted  his  power  on 
the  continent,  all  his  influence  at  home  was  at  an  end.  The 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  had  been  elected  just 
after  Sacheverel's  trial,  were  almost  universally  Tories.  From 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  addresses  were  sent  and  presented  to 
the  queen,  confirming  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance;  and  the 
queen  did  not  scruple  to  receive  them  with  some  pleasure.  But 
when  the  conferences  were  ended  at  Gertruydenberg,  the  designs 
of  the  Dutch  and  English  commanders  were  too  obvious  not  to  be 
perceived.  The  writers  of  the  Tory  faction,  who  were  men  of 
the  first  rank  in  literary  merit,  and  who  still  more  chimed  in 
tvith  the  popular  opinion,  displayed  the  avarice  of  the  duke,  and 
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the  self-interested  conduct  of  the  Dutch.  They  pretended  that 
while  England  was  exhausting  her  strength  in  foreign  conquests 
for  the  benefit  of  other  nations,  she  was  losing  her  liberty  at 
home.  They  asserted  that  her  ministers  were  not  contented 
with  the  plunder  of  an  impoverished  state,  but,  by  controlling 
their  queen,  were  resolved  to  seize  upon  its  liberties  also. 

A  part  of  these  complaints  were  true,  and  a  part  exaggerated ; 
but  the  real  crimes  of  the  ministry,  in  the  queen's  eye,  were 
their  pride,  their  combinations,  and  their  increasing  power.  The 
insolence  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed more  power  than  the  whole  privy-council  united,  was  now 
become  insupportable  to  her.  The  queen  had  entirely  withdrawn 
her  confidence  from  her  ;  she  resolved  to  seize  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  showing  her  resentment,  and  such  an  opportunity  was  not 
long  wanting. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  was  colonel  of  a  reg- 
iment under  the  duke,  the  queen  resolved  to  bestow  it  on  a 
person  who,  she  knew,  was  entirely  displeasing  to  him.  She 
therefore  sent  him  word  that  she  wished  he  would  give  it  to 
Mr.  Hill,  brother  to  her  favourite  Mrs.  Masham,  as  a  person 
every  way  qualified  for  the  command.  The  duke  was  struck 
with  this  request,  which  he  considered  as  a  previous  step  to  his 
own  disgrace.  He  represented  to  the  queen  the  prejudice  that 
would  redound  to  the  service  from  the  promotion  of  so  young  an 
officer,  and  the  jealousy  that  would  be  felt  by  his  seniors,  never 
considering  that  he  himself  was  a  younger  officer  than  many  of 
those  he  commanded.  He  expostulated  with  her  on  this  extraor- 
dinary mark  of  partiality  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Masham's  brother,  who 
had  treated  him  with  such  peculiar  ingratitude.  To  all  this  the 
queen  made  no  other  reply,  but  that  he  would  do  well  to  consult 
his  friends.  He  retired  in  disgust,  and  sat  down  to  prepare  a 
letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  he  begged  leave  to  resign  all  his 
employments. 

In  the  mean  time  the  queen,  who  was  conscious  of  the  popu- 
larity of  her  conduct,  went  to  the  council,  where  she  seemed  not 
to  take  the  least  notice  of  the  duke's  absence.  The  whole  junto 
of  his  friends,  which  almost  entirely  composed  the  council^  did 
not  fail  to  alarm  her  with  the  consequences  of  disobliging  so 
useful  a  servant.    She  therefore  for  some  time  dissembled  her 
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resentment ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  send  the  duke  a  letter, 
empowering  him  to  dispose  of  the  regiment  as  he  thought  proper. 
But  still  she  was  too  sensibly  mortified  at  many  parts  of  his  con- 
duct, not  to  wish  for  his  removal  5  yet  for  the  present  she  insisted 
on  his  continuing  in  command. 

She  acted  with  less  duplicity  towards  the  duchess,  who  sup^ 
posing,  from  the  queen's  present  condescension,  that  she  was 
willing  to  be  pacified,  resolved  once  more  to  practice  the  long- 
forgotten  arts  by  which  she  rose.  She  therefore  demanded  an 
audience  of  her  majesty,  on  pretence  of  vindicating  her  charac^ 
ter  from  some  aspersions.  She  hoped  to  work  upon  the  queen's 
tenderness,  by  tears,  entreaties,  and  supplications.  But  all  her 
humiliations  served  only  to  render  her  more  contemptible  to  her^ 
self.  The  queen  heard  her  without  exhibiting  the  least  emotions 
of  tenderness  or  pity.  The  only  answer  she  gave  to  the  torrent 
of  the  other's  entreaties,  was  a  repetition  of  an  insolent  expres- 
sion use^  in  one  of  this  lady's  own  letters  to  her :  "  You  desired 
"  no  answer,  and  you  shall  have  none." 

It  was  only  by  insensible  degrees  that  the  queen  seemed  to 
acquire  courage  enough  to  second  her  inclinations,  and  depose  a 
ministry  that  had  long  been  disagreeable  to  her.  Harley,  how-- 
ever,  who  still  shared  her  confidence,  did  not  fail  to  inculcate 
the  popularity,  the  justice,  and  the  security  of  such  a  measure  ; 
aipd  in  consequence  of  his  advice,  she  began  the  changes,  by  transi 
ferring  the  post  of  lord-chamberlain  from  the  duke  of  Kent  to  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  lately  voted  with  the  Tories,  and 
maintained  an  intimate  correspondence  with  Mr.  Harley.  Soon 
after  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  secretary  of  state,  and  son-in-law 
to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  displaced,  and  the  earl  of  Dart- 
mouth put  in  his  room.  Finding  that  she  was  rather  applauded 
than  condemned  for  this  resolute  proceeding,  she  resolved  to  be- 
come entirely  free. 

In  these  resolutions  she  was  strengthened  by  the  duke  of 
Beaufort,  who,  coming  to  court  on  this  occasion,  informed  her 
majesty  that  he  came  once  more  to  pay  his  duty  to  the  queen. 
The  whole  Whig  party  were  in  consternation ;  they  influenced 
the  directors  of  the  Bank,  so  far  as  to  assure  her  majesty  that 
public  credit  would  be  entirely  ruined  by  this  change  in  the  min- 
istry.   The  Dutch  moved  heaven  and  earth  with  memorials  and 
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threats,  should  a  change  take  place.  However,  the  queen  went 
forward  in  her  designs :  soon  after  the  earl  of  Godolphin  was  di- 
vested of  his  office,  and  the  treasury  put  in  commission,  subjected 
to  the  direction  of  Harley,  who  was  also  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  The  earl  of  Rochester  was  declared  president  of 
the  council,  in  the  room  of  lord  Soraers.  The  staflf  of  lord-stew- 
ard being  taken  from  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  was  given  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  Mr.  Boyle  was  removed  from  the  sec- 
retary's office,  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Henry  St.  John.  The  lord- 
chancellor  having  resigned  the  great  seal,  it  was  first  put  in 
commission,  and  then  given  to  Sir  Simon  Harcourt.  The  earl 
of  Wharton  surrendered  his  commission  of  lord -lieutenant  of 
Ireland ;  and  that  employment  was  conferred  upon  the  duke  of 
Ormond.  Mr.  Granville  was  appointed  secretary  of  war,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Robert  Walpole ;  and,  in  a  word,  there  was  not  one 
Whig  left  in  the  office  of  the  state,  except  the  duke  of  Marlbo-? 
rough.  He  was  still  continued  the  reluctant  general  of  the  army ; 
but  he  justly  considered  himself  as  a  ruin  entirely  undermined, 
and  just  ready  to  fall. 

But  the  triumph  was  not  complete,  until  the  parliament  had 
confirmed  and  approved  the  queen's  choice.  The  queen,  in  her 
speech,  recommended  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  vigour. 
The  two  houses  were  ardent  in  their  expressions  of  zeal  and 
unanimity.  They  exhorted  her  to  discountenance  all  such  prin- 
ciples and  measures  as  had  so  lately  threatened  her  royal  crown 
aiid  dignity.  This  was  but  an  opening  to  what  soon  followed. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  but  a  few  months  before  had  been 
so  highly  extolled  and  caressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, was^  now  become  the  object  of  their  hatred  and  reproach. 
His  avarice  was  justly  upbraided  ;  his  protracting  the  war  was 
said  to  arise  from  that  motive.  Instances  were  every  where 
given  of  his  fraud  and  extortion.  These  might  be  true  ;  but  party 
had  no  moderation,  and  even  his  courage  and  conduct  were  call- 
ed in  question.  To  mortify  the  duke  still  more,  the  thanks  of  the 
house  of  commons  were  voted  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough  for  his 
services  in  Spain,  when  they  were  refused  to  the  duke  for  those 
in  Flanders ;  and  the  lord-keeper,  who  delivered  them  to  Peter- 
borough, took  occasion  to  drop  some  reflections  against  the  mer- 
cenary disposition  of  his  rival. 
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In  this  ebullition  of  partj-resentment,  Harley,  who  first  raised 
the  ferment,  still  kept  the  appearance  of  moderation,  and  even 
became  suspected  by  his  more  violent  associates  as  a  luke-warni 
friend  to  the  cause.     An  accident  increased  his  confidence  with 
his  own  party,  and  fixed  him  for  a  time  securely  in  the  queen's 
favour.     One  Guiscard,  a  French  officer,  who  had  made  some 
useful  informations  relative  to  the  affairs  of  France,  thought  him- 
self ill  rewarded  for  his  services  to  the  crown  by  a  pre- 
L        '-I    carious  pension  of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year.     He  had 
often  endeavoured  to  gain  access  to  the  queen,  but  was  still  re- 
pulsed either  by  Harley  or  St.  John.     Enraged  at  these  disap- 
pointments, he  attempted  to  make  his  peace  with  the  court  of 
France,  and  offered  his  services  in  a  letter  to  one  Moreau,  a  bank- 
er in  Paris.     His  letters,  hov/ever,  were  intercepted,  and  a  war- 
rant issued  out  to  apprehend  him  for  high-treason.     Conscious  of 
his  guilt,  and  knowing  that  the  charge  could  be  proved  against 
him,  he  did  not  decline  his  fate,  but  resolved  to  sweeten  his  death 
by  vengeance.     Being  conveyed  before  the  council,  convened  at 
the  Cock-pit,  he  perceived  a  penknife  lying  upon  the  table,  and 
took  it  up  without  being  observed  by  any  of  the  attendants. 
When  questioned  before  the  members  of  the  council,  he  endea- 
voured to  evade  his  examination,  and  entreated  to  speak  with 
Mr.  Secretary  St.  John  in  private.     His  request  being  refused, 
he  said,  «  That's  hard  !  not  one  word  !"  Upon  which,  as  St.  John 
was  out  of  reach,  he  stepped  up  to  Mr.  Harley,  and  crying  out, 
"  Have  at  thee  then !"  he  stabbed  him  in  the  breast  with  the  pen- 
knife which  he  had  concealed.     The  blade  of  the  knife  broke  upon 
the  rib,  without  entering  the  cavity  of  the  breast;  nevertheless  he 
repeated  the  blow  with  such  violence  that  Harley  fell  to   the 
ground.     St.  John  perceiving  what  had  happened,  instantly  drew 
his  sword,   and,  others   following  his   example,   Guiscard  was 
wounded  in  several  places.    But  he  still  continued  to  strike  and 
defend  himself,  till  at  last  he  was  overpowered  by  the  messengers 
and  servants,  and  conveyed  from  the  council-chamber,  which  he 
had  filled  with  terror  and  confusion.     His  wounds,  though  dan- 
gerous, were  not  mortal ;  but  he  died  of  a  gangrene,  occasioned 
by  the  bruises  which  he  had  sustained.     This  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt served  to  establish  the  credit  of  Harley ;  and  as  he  appear- 
ed the  enemy  of  France,  no  doubt  M'as  made  of  his  being  the  friend 
of  England. 
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This  accident  served  to  demonstrate  the  political  rectitude  of 
the  ministry,  with  respect  to  the  state.  A  bill  which  they  brought 
in,  and  passed  through  both  houses,  served  to  assure  the  nation  of 
their  fidelity  to  the  church.  This  was  an  act  for  building  fifty 
new  churches  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London,  and  a  duty  on 
coal  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

Nothing  now  remained  of  the  Whig  system,  upon  which  this 
reign  was  begun,  but  the  war,  which  continued  to  rage  as  fiercely 
as  ever,  and  which  increased  in  expense  every  year  as  it  went 
on.  It  was  the  resolution  of  the  present  ministry  to  put  an  end 
to  it  at  any  rate,  as  it  had  involved  the  nation  in  debt  almost  to 
bankruptcy,  and  as  it  proraised,  instead  of  humbling  the  enemy, 
only  to  become  habitual  to  the  constitution.  However,  it  was  a, 
very  delicate  point  for  the  ministry,  at  present,  to  stem  the  tide 
of  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of  its  continuance.  The  nation 
had  been  intoxicated  with  a  childish  idea  of  military  glory,  and 
panted  for  triumphs  of  which  they  neither  saw  nor  felt  the  benefit. 
The  pleasure  of  talking  at  their  entertainments  and  meetings  of 
their  distant  conquests,  and  of  extolling  the  bravery  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, was  all  the  return  they  were  likely  to  receive  for  a 
diminished  people,  and  an  exhausted  exchequer.  The  first 
doubts  of  the  expedience  of  continuing  the  war  were  introduced 
into  the  house  of  commons.  The  members  made  a  remonstrance 
to  the  queen,  in  which  they  complained  loudly  of  the  former  ad- 
ministration. They  said,  that  in  tracing  the  causes  of  the  national 
debt,  they  had  discovered  great  frauds  and  embezzlements  of  the 
public  money.  They  affirmed  that  irreparable  mischief  would 
have  ensued,  if  the  former  ministers  had  been  suffered  to  con- 
tinue in  office  ;  and  they  thanked  the  queen  for  their  dismission. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  nation,  it  only  nov/  remained  to  re- 
move the  duke  of  Marlborough  from  his  post,  as  he  would  endeav- 
our to  traverse  all  their  negotiations.  But  here  again  a  difficulty 
started ;  this  step  could  not  be  taken  without  giving  oiFence  to 
the  Dutch,  who  placed  entire  confidence  in  him  5  they  were 
obliged,  therefore,  to  wait  for  some  convenient  occasion.  But  in 
the  mean  time,  the  duke  headed  his  army  in  Flanders,  and  led  on 
his  forces  against  marshal  Villars,  who  seemed  resolved  to  hazard 
a  battle.  His  last  attempt  in  the  field  is  said,  by  those  who  un- 
derstand the  art  of  war,  to  have  excelled  every  former  exploit. 
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He  contrived  his  measures  so,  that  he  induced  the  enemy,  by 
inarching  and  countermarching,  to  resign,  without  a  blow,  a  strong 
line  of  entrenchments,  of  which  he  unexpectedly  took  posses- 
sion. The  capture  of  Bouchain  followed  this  enterprise,  which 
capitulated  after  a  siege  of  twenty  days ;  and  this  was  the  last 
military  expedition  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  performed.  And 
now^  by  a  continuance  of  conduct  and  success,  by  ever  advanc- 
ing, and  never  losing  an  advantage,  by  gaining  the  enemy's 
posts  without  fighting,  and  the  confidence  of  his  own  soldiers 
without  generosity,  the  duke  ended  his  campaigns^  by  leaving 
the  allies  in  possession  of  a  vast  tract  of  country.  They  had 
reduced  under  their  command  Spanish  Guelderland,  Limbourg, 
Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Hainault;  they  were  masters  of  the 
Scarpe,  and  the  capture  of  Bouchain  had  opened  them  a  way  into 
the  very  bowels  of  France.  Upon  his  return  from  this  campaign, 
he  was  accused  of  having  taken  a  biibe  of  six  thousand  pounds 
a  year  from  a  Jew,  who  contracted  to  supply  the  army  with  bread ; 
and  the  queen  thought  proper  to  dismiss  him  from  all  his  em- 
ployments. 

This  was  the  pretext  of  which  his  enemies  made  use ;  but  his 
fall  had  been  predetermined ;  and  though  his  receiving  such  a 
bribe  was  not  the  real  cause  of  his  removal,  yet  candour  must 
confess  that  it  ought  to  have  been  so.  The  desire  of  accumu- 
lating money  was  a  passion  that  attended  this  general  in  all  his 
triumphs  5  and  by  this  he  threw  a  stain  upon  his  character,  which 
all  his  great  abilities  have  not  been  able  to  remove.  He  not  only 
received  this  gratuity  from  Medina  the  Jew,  but  he  was  also  al- 
lowed ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  from  the  queen ;  to  this  he 
added  a  deduction  of  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  from  the  pay  of  the 
foreign  troops  maintained  by  England :  and  all  this  over  and 
above  his  ordinary  pay  as  general  of  the  British  force*.  Many 
excuses  might  have  been  given  for  his  acceptance  of  these  sums  j 
but  ja  great  character  ought  not  to  stand  in  need  of  any  excuse. 
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CHAF.  XLIII. 

ANNE  (Continued.) 

War  seems,  in  general,  more  adapted  to  the  temper  and  the 
courage  of  the  Whigs  than  the  Tories.  The  former,  restless,  ac- 
tive, and  ungovernable,  seem  to  delight  in  the  struggle  5  the  lat- 
ter, submissive,  temperate,  and  weak,  more  willingly  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  are  content  in  prosperity.  Through  the 
course  of  the  English  history,  France  seems  to  have  been  the  pe- 
culiar object  of  the  hatred  of  the  Whigs;  and  a  constitutional 
war  with  that  country  seems  to  have  been  their  aim.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Tories  have  been  found  to  regard  that  nation  with 
no  such  opposition  of  principle ;  and  a  peace  with  France  has  gen- 
erally been  the  result  of  a  Tory  administration.  For  some  tim^j 
therefore,  before  the  dismission  of  Marlborough,  a  negotiation  for 
peace  had  been  carried  on  between  the  court  of  France  and  the 
new  ministry.  They  had  a  double  aim  in  bringing  this  about.  It 
would  serve  to  mortify  the  Wliigs,  and  it  would  free  their  coun- 
try from  a  ruinous  and  unnecessary  war. 

The  motives  of  every  political  measure,  where  faction  enters, 
are  partly  good,  and  partly  evil.  The  present  ministers  were, 
without  doubt,  actuated  as  well  by  hatred  on  one  hand,  as  im- 
pelled by  a  love  of  their  country  on  the  other.  They  hoped  to 
obtain  such  advantages  in  point  of  commerce  for  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  as  would  silence  all  detraction*  They  were  not 
so  mindful  of  the  interests  of  the  Dutch,  as  they  knew  that  people 
to  be  but  too  attentive  to  those  interests  themselves.  In  order^ 
therefore,  to  come  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  end  in  view,  the  earl 
of  Jersey,  who  acted  in  concert  with  Oxford,  sent  a  private  mes- 
sage to  the  court  of  France,  importing  the  queen's  earnest  desire 
for  peace,  and  her  wish  for  a  renewal  of  the  conference.  This 
intimation  was  delivered  by  one  Gaultier,  an  obscure  priest,  who 
was  chaplain  to  the  Imperial  ambassador,  and  a  spy  for  the  French 
court.  The  message  was  received  with  great  pleasure  at  the 
French  court,  and  an  answer  was  returned,  ardently  professing 
the  same  inclinations.  This  led  the  way  to  a  reply,  and  soon 
after  to  a  more  definitive  memorial  frotn  the  court  of  France, 
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which  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Dutch  bj  the  queeiiy 
for  their  approbation. 

The  states-general,  having  perused  the  French  memorial,  as- 
sured queen  Anne  that  they  were  ready  to  join  with  her  in  con- 
tributing to  the  conclusion  of  a  durable  peace  ;  but  they  express- 
ed a  desire  that  the  French  king  would  be  more  explicit  in  hrs 
offers  towards  settling  the  repose  of  Europe.  In  order  to  give 
the  Dutch  some  satisfaction  in  this  particular,  a  previous  confer- 
ence between  the  French  and  English  courts  took  place.  Prior, 
much  more  famous  as  a  poet  than  a  statesman,  was  sent  over  with 
proposals  to  France ;  and  Menager,  a  man  of  no  great  station, 
returned  with  Prior  to  London,  with  full  powers  to  treat  upon 
the  preliminaries.  After  many  long  and  intricate  debates,  cer- 
tain preliminary  articles  were  at  last  agreed  on,  and  signed  by 
the  English  and  French  ministers,  in  consequence  of  a  written  or- 
der from  her  majesty. 

The  ministry  having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  great  difficulty 
still  lay  before  them,  of  making  the  terms  of  peace  agreeable  to 
all  the  confederates.  The  earl  of  StraiFord,  who  had  been  lately 
recalled  from  the  Hague,  where  he  resided  as  ambassador,  was 
now  sent  back  to  Holland,  with  orders  to  communicate  to  the  pen- 
sionary Heinsius  the  preliminary  proposals,  to  signify  the  queen's 
approbation  of  them,  and  to  propose  a  place  where  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries should  assemble.  The  Dutch  were  very  unwilling  to  be- 
gin the  conference,  upon  the  inspection  of  the  preliminaries. 
They  sent  over  an  envoy  to  attempt  to  turn  the  queen  from  her 
resolution ;  but  finding  their  efforts  vain,  they  fixed  upon  Utrecht 
as  the  place  of  general  conference  ;  and  they  granted  passports 
to  the  French  ministers  accordingly. 

Many  were  the  methods  practised  by  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  by 
the  Germans,  to  frustrate  the  negotiations  of  this  congress.  The 
emperor  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  princes  of  the  empire,  ex- 
horting them  to  persist  in  their  former  engagements.  His  em- 
bassador in  London  procuring  a  copy  of  the  preliminary  articles, 
had  them  inserted  in  a  common  newspaper,  in  order  to  throw 
blame  upon  the  ministry,  and  render  their  proceedings  odious  to 
the  people.  The  Dutch  began  to  complain  of  perfidy,  and  la- 
boured to  raise  a  discontent  in  England  against  the  measures  then 
in  speculation.    The  Whigs  in  London  did  not  fail  to  second 
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their  eflforts  with  all  the  arts  of  clamour,  ridicule,  and  reproach. 
Pamphlets,  libels,  and  lampoons,  were  every  day  published  by 
one  faction,  and,  the  next,  were  answered  by  the  other.  But  the 
confederates  took  a  step  from  which  they  hoped  success  from 
the  greatness  of  the  agent  whom  they  employed.  Prince  Eugene, 
who  had  been  long  famous  for  his  talents  in  the  cabinet  and  in. 
the  field,  was  sent  over  with  a  letter  from  the  emperor  to  the 
queen.  But  his  intrigues  and  his  arts  were  unable  to  prevail ; 
he  found  at  court,  indeed,  a  polite  reception,  such  as  was  due  to 
his  merits  and  his  fame,  but  at  the  same  time  such  a  repulse  as 
the  private  proposals  he  carried  seemed  to  deserve,  Still  meas- 
ures for  the  conference  were  going  forward,  and  the  niinistry 
were  determined  to  drive  them  on  to  a  conclusion. 

However,  before  we  mention  the  result  of  this  great  congress, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  apprise  the  reader,  that  many  of  the  mo- 
tives which  first  incited  each  side  to  take  up  arms  were  now  no 
more.  Charles  of  Austria,  for  v/nose  cause  England  had  spent 
so  much  blood  and  treasure,  was,  by  the  deatli  of  his  elder  brother, 
the  emperor  Joseph,  placed  on  the  Imperial  throne.  There  was, 
therefore,  every  reason  for  not  supporting  his  pretensions  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy ;  and  the  same  jealousy  which  invited  him  to 
that  kingdom  was  necessary  to  be  exerted  in  keeping  him  out  of 
it.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  French,  was  now  detached  from  them ;  and  the  Dutch,  who 
had  trembled  for  their  barrier,  were  encroaching  upon  that  of  the 
enemy^  Thus  accident  and  success  gave  almost  every  power, 
but  France  and  England,  all  that  war  could  ever  grant ;  and 
though  they  should  be  crowned  with  the  greatest  successes,  it 
was  the  interest  of  England  that  her  allies  should  be  reinstated 
in  their  rights,  but  not  rendered  too  powerful. 

The  conferences  began  at  Utrecht,  under  the  conduct 
of  Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol,  lord  privy-seal,  and  the  ^  ""J 
earl  of  Strafford,  on  the  side  of  the  English ;  of  Buys  and  Van- 
derdussen,  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch ;  and  of  the  marshal  D'Ux- 
elles,  the  cardinal  Polignac,  and  M.  Menager,  in  behalf  of  France. 
The  ministers  of  the  emperor  and  Savoy  assisted,  and  the  other 
allies  sent  also  plenipotentiaries,  though  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance. As  England  and  France  were  the  only  two  powers  that 
were  seriously  inGlined  to  peace,  it  may  be  supposed  that  aU  th^ 
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6ther  deputies  served  rather  to  retard  than  advance  its  progress. 
They  met  rather  to  start  new  difficulties,  and  widen  the  breach,, 
than  to  quiet  the  dissensions  of  Europe.  The  emperor  insisted 
obstinately  upon  his  claim  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  refusing  to 
give  up  the  least  tittle  of  his  pretensions.  The  Dutch  adhered  to 
the  old  preliminaries,  which  Louis  had  formerly  rejected.  They 
practised  a  thousand  little  arts  to  intimidate  the  queen,  to  excite 
a  jealousy  of  Louis,  to  blacken  the  characters  of  her  ministry,  and 
to  keep  up  a  dangerous  ferment  among  the  people. 

The  English  ministry  were  sensible  of  the  dangerous  and  diffir 
cult  task  they  had  to  sustain.  The  confederates  were  entirely 
against  them  ;  a  violent  and  desperate  party  at  home,  who  never 
let  any  government  rest,  except  when  themselves  were  in  power, 
opposed;  and  none  seconded  their  efforts  heartily,  but  the  com- 
^nons,  and  the  queen,  whose  health  was  visibly  declining.  They 
had,  by  a  bold  measure,  indeed,  secured  the  house  of  lords  on 
their  side,  by  creating  twelve  new  peers  in  one  day ;  and  this 
turned  the  balance,  which  was  yet  wavering,  in  their  favour.  But 
in  their  present  situation,  dispatch  was  greatly  requisite.  In 
case  of  their  sovereign's  death,  they  had  nothing  to  expect  but 
prosecution  and  ruin  for  obeying  her  commands,  unless  time 
should  be  given  to  draw  the  people  from  the  intoxication  of  their 
successes,  and  until  the  utility  of  their  measures  should  be  jus^ 
tified  by  the  people's  happy  experience.  Thus  the  peace  was 
hastened,  and  this  haste  relaxed  the  rigour  of  the  English  minis- 
ters, in  insisting  upon  such  terms  and  advantages  as  they  had  a 
light  to  demand. 

With  these  views,  finding  multiplied  obstructions  from  the 
deliberations  of  the  allies,  they  set  on  foot  a  private  negotiation 
with  France.  They  stipulated  certain  advantages  for  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain,  in  a  concerted  plan  of  peace.  They  re- 
solved to  enter  into  such  mutual  confidence  with  the  French,  as 
would  anticipate  all  clandestine  transactions  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  coalition.  These  articles  were  privately  regulated  between 
the  two  courts ;  but  being  the  result  of  haste  and  necessity,  they 
were  not  quite  so  favourable  to  the  English  interests  as  the  san» 
guine  part  of  the  nation  were  taught  to  expect. 

Mean  while  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  proceeded 
i»0  far  9.S  to  deliver  their  proposals  in  writing,  under  the  name  of 
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specific  oft'ers,  which  the  confederates  treated  with  indignation, 
and  contempt,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  drew  up  their  specific  de- 
mands, which  were  considered  as  highly  extravagant  by  the  min- 
isters of  France.  Conference  followed  conference  ;  but  still  the 
contending  parties  continued  as  remote  from  each  other  as  whert. 
they  began.  The  English,  willing  to  include  their  allies,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  treaty,  departed  from  some  of  their  secret  preten- 
sions, in  order  to  gratify  the  Dutch  with  the  possession  of  some 
towns  in  Flanders.  They  consented  to  admit  that  nation  into  a 
participation  of  some  advantages  in  commerce.  The  queen, 
therefore,  finding  the  confederates  still  obstinately  attached  to 
their  first  preliminaries,  gave  them  to  understand,  that,  as  they 
failed  to  co-operate  with  her  openly  and  sincerely,  and  had  made 
such  bad  returns  for  her  condescension  towards  them,  she  looked 
upon  herself  as  released  from  all  engagements. 

The  first  instance  of  displeasure  which  was  shown  to  the  con- 
federates, was  by  an  order  given  to  the  English  army  in  Flanders 
not  to  act  upon  the  ofifensive.  Upon  the  dismission  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  the  duke  of  Ormond  had  been  invested  with  the 
supreme  command  of  the  British  forces ;  but  with  particular 
directions  that  he  should  not  hazard  an  engagement.  However, 
he  joined  prince  Eugene  at  Tournay,  who,  not  being  let  into  the 
secret,  advised  an  attack  of  Villars ;  but  he  soon  found  how  affairs 
stood  with  his  coadjutor.  Ormond  himself  seemed  extremely 
uneasy  at  his  situation ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  in  En- 
gland, desired  permission  to  return  home.  But  the  confederates 
were  loud  in  their  complaints  ;  they  expostulated  with  the  min- 
isters at  Utrecht  upon  so  perfidious  a  conduct ;  but  they  were  told 
that  letters  had  been  lately  received  from  the  queen,  in  which  she 
complained,  that  as  the  states-general  had  not  properly  answered 
her  advances,  they  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  if  she  thought  her- 
self at  liberty  to  enter  into  separate  measures  to  obtain  a  peace 
for  her  own  advantage. 

But  the  Dutch  did  not  rest  here.  They  had  a  powerful  party 
in  the  house  of  lords,  and  there  they  resolved  to  arraign  the  con- 
duct of  the  ministry.  Lord  Halifax  descanted  on  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  the  duke  of  Ormond's  refusing  to  co-operate  with  prince 
Eugene,  and  moved  for  an  address  to  her  majesty  to  loose  the  hands 
of  the  English  general.    It  was  urged  that  nothing  could  be  raore 
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disgraceful  to  the  duke  himself  than  being  thus  set  at  the  head  of 
an  army  without  a  power  of  acting.  But  earl  Poulet  replied, 
that  though  none  could  doubt  of  the  duke  of  Ormond's  courage, 
he  was  not  like  a  certain  general  who  led  troops  to  the  slaughter, 
in  hopes  that  a  great  number  of  officers  might  be  knocked  on  the 
fcead,  tliat  he  might  increase  his  treasures  by  disposing  of  their 
commissions.  The  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  present,  was 
so  deeply  affected  at  this  malicious  insinuation,  that  he  sent  the 
earl  a  challenge  the  next  day ;  but  the  nature  of  the  message  com- 
ing to  the  queen's  ears,  the  duke  was  ordered  to  proceed  no  far- 
ther in  the  quarrel. 

In  the  mean  time  the  allies,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the 
English,  still  continued  their  animosity  against  the  French,  and 
were  resolved  to  continue  the  war  separately.  They  had  the 
utmost  confidence  in  prince  Eugene,  their  general ;  and  though 
lessened  by  the  defection  of  the  British  forces,  they  were  still 
superior  to  those  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  marshal  Villars. 
But  the  loss  of  the  British  forces  was  soon  severely  felt  by  the 
allied  army.  Villars  attacked  a  separate  body  of  their  troops, 
encamped  at  Denain,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Albe^ 
marie.  Their  entrenchments  were  forced,  and  seventeen  battal- 
ions either  destroyed  or  taken.  The  earl  himself,  and  all  the 
surviving  officers,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  These  successes 
of  Villars  served  to  hasten  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  great 
obstacle  w'hich  retarded  that  peace  which  France  and  England 
seemed  so  ardently  to  desire,  was  the  settling  the  succession  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Fi-ance  and  Spain.  The  danger  that  threatened 
the  interests  of  Europe  was,  le&t  both  kingdoms  should  be  united 
under  one  sovereign ;  and  Philip,  who  was  now  king  of  Spain, 
stood  next  in  succession  to  the  crown  of  France,  except  with  the 
interposition  of  one  child  (afterwards  Louis  XV.)  who  was  then 
sickly.  Philip,  however,  after  many  expedients,  at  last  resolved 
to  wave  his  pretensions  to  the  French  monarchy ;  and  the  treaty 
went  forward  with  rapidity  and  success. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  secretary  St.  John,  now  created 
viscount  Bolingbroke,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Versailles  to  re- 
move all  obstructions  to  the  separate  treaty.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Prior  and  the  abbe  Gaultier,  and  treated  with  the 
most  distinguished  marks  of  respect.    He  was  caressed  by  the 
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French  king,  and  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  with  whom  he  adjusted 
the  principal  interests  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  elector  of 
Bavaria.  This  negotiation  being  finished  in  a  few  days,  Boling- 
broke  returned  to  England,  and  Prior  remained  as  resident  at 
the  court  of  France. 

In  the  mean  time  the  articles  of  the  intended  treaty  were 
warmly  canvassed  among  all  ranks  of  people  in  London.  A 
duel,  which  was  fought  between  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  lord 
THohun,  in  which  they  were  both  killed,  served  to  exasperate  the 
"Whigs  and  Tories  against  each  other.  The  subject  of  the  duel 
is  said  to  have  been  a  lawsuit ;  but,  Mohun  being  considered  as 
bully  in  favour  of  the  Whigs,  the  Tories  exclaimed  against  the 
event  as  a  party-duel,  and  absurdly  affirmed  that  a  plot  was  laid 
against  the  life  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  Mobs  now  began  to  be 
hired  by  both  factions,  and  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  riot 
and  uproar.  In  this  scene  of  confusion,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
hearing  himself  accused  as  the  secret  author  of  these  mischiefs, 
thought  proper  to  retire  to  the  continent ;  and  his  retreat  was 
.compared  by  his  party  to  that  of  Scipio  from  Rome,  after  he  had 
saved  his  country. 

At  length,  the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  between  En- 
gland and  France  being  agreed  on  by  the  plenipotentiaries  on 
either  side,  and  ratified  by  the  queen,  she  acquainted 
her  parliament  with  the  steps  she  had  taken.  She  in-  L  ^•J 
formed  them  of  her  precautions  to  secure  them  the  succession  of 
a  protestant  king ;  and  desired  them  to  consider  by  her  actions 
whether  she  ever  meant  to  divide  her  interests  from  the  house  of 
Hanover.  She  left  it  to  the  commons  to  determine  what  forces, 
and  what  supplies,  might  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  king- 
dom. "  Make  yourselves  safe,"  said  she,  "  and  I  shall  be  sat- 
isfied. The  affection  of  my  people,  and  the  providence  of 
Heaven,  are  the  only  guards  I  ask  for  my  protection."  Both 
houses  returned  warm  addresses  j  and  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  being  exchanged,  peace  was  proclaimed  on  tlie  fifth  of 
May,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  majority  of  the  nation. 

The  articles  of  this  famous  peace  were  longer  canvassed,  and 
more  warmly  debated,  than  those  of  any  other  treaty  read  of  in 
history.  The  number  of  different  interests  concerned,  and  the 
great  enmity  and  jealousy  subsisting  between  all,  made  it  ifia- 
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possible  that  all  could  be  satisfied ;  and  indeed  there  seemed  na 
other  method  of  obtaining  peace,  but  that  which  was  taken,  for 
the  two  principal  powers  concerned  to  make  their  own  articles, 
and  to  leave  the  rest  for  a  subject  of  future  discussion. 

The  first  stipulation  was,  that  Philip,  now  acknowledged  king- 
of  Spain,  should  renounce  all  right  to  the  crown  of  France,  the 
union  of  two  such  powerful  kingdoms  being  thought  dangerous  ta 
the  liberties  of  Europe.  It  was  agreed  that  the  duke  of  Berrj^ 
Philip's  brother,  and  after  him  in  succession,  should  also  renounce 
his  right  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  case  of  his  acquisition  of  the 
French  crown.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  should 
possess  the  island  of  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  king,  together  with 
Fenestrelles,  and  other  places  on  the  continent ;  which  increase 
of  dominion  was,  in  some  measure,  made  out  of  the  spoils  of  the 
French  monarchy.  The  Dutch  had  that  barrier  granted  them 
which  they  so  long  sought  after ;  and  if  the  crown  of  France  was 
deprived  of  some  dominions  to  enrich  the  duke  of  Savoy,  on  the 
other  hand  the  house  of  Austria  was  taxed  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  Hollanders,  who  were  put  in  possession  of  the  strongest 
towns  in  Flanders.  With  regard  to  England,  its  glory  and  its 
interests  were  secured.  The  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  a  harbour 
that  might  be  dangerous  to  their  trade  in  time  of  war,  were  or- 
dered to  be  demolished,  and  its  port  destroyed.  Spain  gave  up 
all  right  to  Gibraltar  and  the  island  of  Minorca.  The  French  re- 
signed their  pretensions  to  Hudson's  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Newfoundland ;  but  they  were  left  in  possession  of  Cape  Breton, 
and  the  liberty  of  drying  their  fish  upon  the  shore.  Among  the 
articles  glorious  to  the  English  nation,  their  setting  free  the 
French  protestants,  confined  in  the  prisons  and  galleys  for  their 
religion,  was  not  the  least  meritorious.  For  the  emperor  it  was 
stipulated,  that  he  should  possess  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  The  king  of 
Prussia  was  to  have  Upper  Guelderland ;  and  a  time  was  fixed 
for  the  emperor's  acceding  to  these  articles,  as  he  had  for  some 
time  obstinately  refused  to  assist  at  the  negotiation.  Thus  Eu- 
rope seemed  to  be  formed  into  one  great  republic,  the  different 
members  of  which  were  cantoned  out  to  different  governors,  and 
the  ambition  of  any  one  state  amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  all. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  English  ministry  did  justice  to  all  tlift^ 
world;  but  their  country  denied  that  justice  to  them. 
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The  Dutch  and  the  Imperialists,  after  complaining  of  this  de- 
sertion in  their  allies,  resolved  to  hold  out  for  some  time.  But 
they  also  soon  after  concluded  a  peace ;  the  one  by  the  barrier 
treaty,  and  the  other  by  the  treaty  of  Radstadt,  in  which  their 
interests  were  ascertained,  and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  confirmed. 
The  English  being  in  this  manner  freed  from  their  foreign  en- 
emies, had  now  full  leisure  to  indulge  their  domestic  dissensions. 
The  two  parties  never  contended  with  greater  animosity,  or 
greater  injustice  against  each  other.  No  merit  could  be  allowed 
in  those  of  the  opposite  faction,  and  no  knavery  seen  in  their 
own.  Whether  it  was  at  this  time  the  wish  of  the  ministers  to 
alter  the  succession  of  the  crown  from  the  house  of  Hanover  to 
the  pretender  cannot  now  be  clearly  made  out ;  but  true  it  is  that 
the  Whigs  believed  it  as  certain,  and  the  Tories  but  faintly  de- 
nied the  charge.  The  suspicions  of  that  party  became  every  day 
stronger,  particularly  when  they  saw  a  total  removal  of  the  Whigs 
from  all  places  of  trust  and  confidence  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  their  employments  bestowed  on  professed  Tories,  supposed 
to  be  maintainers  of  an  unbroken  hereditary  succession.  The 
Whigs  were  all  in  commotion,  either  apprehending,  or  affecting 
to  apprehend,  a  design  in  favour  of  the  pretender ;  and  their  re- 
ports went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  he  was  actually  concealed  in 
London,  and  that  he  had  held  several  conferences  with  the  min- 
isters of  state. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig  faction  held  secret 
conferences  with  baron  Schutz,  resident  from  the  court  of  Hano- 
ver. They  communicated  their  fears  and  apprehensions  to  the 
elector,  who,  before  he  arrived  in  England,  or  considered  the 
spirit  of  parties,  was  thoroughly  prejudiced  against  the  Tories, 
In  return,  they  received  his  instructions,  and  were  taught  to  ex- 
pect his  favour  in  case  of  his  succession.  The  house  of  lords 
seemed  to  share  in  the  general  apprehension.  The  queen  was 
addressed  to  know  what  steps  had  been  taken  for  removing  the 
pretender  from  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain.  They 
begged  she  would  give  them  a  list  of  such  persons  as,  having 
been  once  attainted  for  their  political  misconduct,  had  obtained 
licences  to  return  into  Great  Britain  since  the  Revolution.  Mr. 
Steele,  afterwards  known  as  the  celebrated  sir  Richard  Steele, 
was  not  a  little  active  in  raising  and  spreading  these  reports.  In 
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a  pamphlet  written  by  him,  called  the  Crisis,  he  bitterly  exclaim- 
ed against  the  ministry,  and  the  immediate  danger  of  their  bring- 
ing in  the  pretender.  The  house  of  commons  considered  this 
performance  as  a  scandalous  and  seditious  libel ;  and  Steele  was 
expelled  from  the  house  of  commons. 

But  while  the  Whigs  were  attacking  the  ministers  from  with- 
out, these  were  in  much  greater  danger  from  their  own  internal 
dissensions.  Harley  was  created  earl  of  Oxford,  and  St.  John 
viscount  Bolingbroke.  Though  they  had  started  with  the  same 
principles  and  designs,  yet  having  vanquished  other  opposers, 
they  now  began  to  turn  their  strength  against  each  other.  Never 
were  two  tempers  worse  matched  to  carry  on  business  together. 
Oxford^  cautious,  slow,  diffident,  and  reserved ;  Bolingbroke,  hot, 
eager,  impetuous,  and  proud;  the  first  of  great  erudition,  the 
latter  of  great  natural  capacity;  the  first  obstinate  in  command, 
the  other  reluctant  to  obey ;  the  first  bent  on  maintaining  that 
rank  in  the  administration  which  he  had  obtained  upon  the  disso- 
lution of  the  last  ministry  ;  the  other  disdaining  to  act  as  a  sub- 
altern to  a  man  whom  he  thought  himself  able  to  instruct.  Both, 
therefore,  began  to  form  separate  interests,  and  to  adopt  differ- 
ent principles.  Oxford's  plan  was  the  more  moderate;  Boling- 
broke's  the  more  vigorous,  but  the  less  secure.  Oxford,  it  is 
thought,  was  entirely  for  the  Hanoverian  succession;  Boling- 
broke had  some  hopes  of  bringing  in  the  pretender.  But  though 
they  hated  each  other  most  sincerely,  yet  they  were  for  a  while 
kept  together  by  the  good  offices  of  their  friends  and  adherents, 
who  had  the  melancholy  prospect  of  seeing  the  citadel  of  their 
hopes,  while  openly  besieged  from  without,  secretly  undermining 
within. 

This  was  a  mortifying  prospect  to  the  Tories ;  but  it  was  more 
particularly  displeasing  to  the  queen,  who  daily  saw  her  favourite 
ministry  declining,  while  her  own  health  kept  pace  with  their 
contentions.  Her  constitution  was  now  quite  broken.  One  fit 
of  sickness  succeeded  another;  and  what  completed  the  ruin  of 
her  health  was  the  anxiety  of  her  mind.  The  council-chamber 
was  for  some  time  turned  into  a  scene  of  obstinate  dispute,  and 
bitter  altercation.  Even  in  the  queen's  presence,  the  treasurer 
and  secretary  did  not  abstain  from  mutual  obloquy  and  reproach. 
As  Oxford  foresaw  that  the  Whig  ministry  would  force  them- 
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selves  in,  he  was  for  moderate  measures.     Bolingbroke,  on  the 
contrary,  was  for  setting  the  Whigs  at  defiance,  and  flattered  the 
queen,  by  giving  way  to  all  her  favourite  attachments.    At  length, 
tiieir  animosities  coming  to  a  height,  Oxford  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
queen,  containing  a  detail  of  public  transactions,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  endeavoured  to  justify  his  own  conduct,  and  expose  the 
turbulent  and  ambitious  spirit  of  his  rival.     On  the  other  hand, 
Bolingbroke  accused  the  treasurer  of  having  invited  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  to  return  from  his  voluntary  exile,  and  of  maintain- 
ing a  private  correspondence  with  the  house  of  Hanover.     In 
consequence  of  this,  and  tlie  intrigues  of  lady  Masham,  who  now 
seconded  the  aims  of  Bolingbroke,  Oxford  was  removed  from  his 
employments,  and  his  rival  seemed  to  triumph  in  his  new  victory. 
But  this  paltry  triumph  was  of  short  duration.     Bolingbroke 
for  a  while  seemed  to  enjoy  the  confusion  he  had  made ;  and  the 
whole  state  being  driven  into  disorder  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
treasurer's  fall,  he  sat  secure,  considering  that  he  must  be  called 
upon  to  remedy  every  inconvenience.     But  the  queen's  declining 
health  soon  began  to  give  him  a  dreadful  prospect  of  his  own  sit- 
uation, and  the  triumph  of  his  enemies.     As  no  plan  had  been 
adopted  for  supplying  the  vacancy  of  treasurer,  the  queen  was 
perplexed  and  harassed  with  the  choice,  and  she  had  no  longer 
strength  left  to  support  the  fatigue.     It  had  such  an  effect  upon 
her  spirits  and  constitution,  that  she  declared  she  could  not  out- 
live it,  and  immediately  sunk  into  a  state  of  lethargic  insensibili- 
ty.   Notwithstanding  all  the  medicines  which   the   physicians 
could  prescribe,  the  distemper  gained  ground  so  fast,  that,  the 
day  after,  they  despaired  of  her  life,  and  tlie  privy-council  was 
assembled  on  the  occasion.     The  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle, 
being  informed  of  the  desperate  state  in  which  she  lay,  entered 
the  council-chamber  without  being  summoned,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  the  Tory  members,  who  did  not  expect  their  appearance. 
The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  thanked  them  for  their  readiness  to  give 
their  assistance  at  such  a  critical  juncture,  and  desired  them  to 
take  their  places.     The  physicians  having  declared  that  the  queen 
was  still  in  her  senses,  the  council  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  the  fittest  person  to  be  appointed  to  the 
vacant  ofiice  of  treasurer.     Thus  Bolingbroke's  ambition  was  de^ 
Gated,  just  when  he  thought  himself  secure. 
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All  the  members  of  the  privy-council,  without  distinction,  be- 
ing now  summoned  from  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  began 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  constitution.  They  sent  a  let- 
ter to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  informing  him  of  the  queen's  des- 
perate situation,  and  desiring  him  to  repair  to  Holland,  where  he 
would  be  attended  by  a  British  squadron  to  convey  him  to  En- 
gland. At  the  same  time,  they  dispatched  instructions  to  the 
earl  of  Strafford  at  the  Hague,  to  desire  the  states-general  to  be 
ready  to  perform  the  guaranty  of  the  protestant  succession.  Pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  secure  the  sea-ports ;  and  the  command 
of  the  fleet  was  bestowed  upon  the  eai-1  of  Berkeley,  a  professed 
Whig.  These  measures,  which  were  all  dictated  by  that  party, 
answered  a  double  end.  It  argued  their  own  alacrity  in  the  cause 
of  their  new  sovereign,  and  seemed  to  imply  a  danger  to  the  state 
from  the  disaffection  of  the  opposite  interest. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  July,  the  queen  seemed  somewhat  relieved 
by  medicines,  rose  from  her  bed  about  eight  o'clock,  and  walked 
a  little.  After  some  time,  casting  her  eyes  on  a  clock  that  stood 
in  her  chamber,  she  continued  to  gaze  at  it  for  some  minutes. 
One  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  asked  her  what  she  saw  there  more 
than  usual  ^  to  which  the  queen  only  answered,  by  turning  her 
eyes  upon  her  with  a  dying  look.  She  was  soon  after  seized  with 
a  fit  of  the  apoplexy,  from  which,  however,  she  was  somewhat  re- 
covered by  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Mead.  She  continued  all  night 
in  a  state  of  stupefaction.  She  gave  some  signs  of  life  between 
twelve  and  one  the  next  day ;  but  expired  the  following  morn- 
ing, August  1,  1714,  a  little  after  seven  o'clock,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  her  age.  She  reigned  more  than  twelve  years  over  a  peo- 
ple now  risen  to  the  highest  pitch  of  refinement ;  who  had  attain- 
ed by  their  wisdom  all  the  advantages  of  opulence,  and  by  their 
valour  all  the  happiness  of  security  and  conquest. 

This  princess  was  rather  amiable  than  great,  rather  pleasing 
than  beautiful ;  neither  her  capacity  nor  learning  was  remarkable. 
Like  the  rest  of  her  family,  she  seemed  rather  fitted  for  the  pri- 
vate duties  of  life  than  a  public  station,  being  a  pattern  of  conju- 
gal fidelity,  a  good  mother,  a  warm  friend,  and  an  indulgent  mis- 
tress. During  her  reign,  none  suffered  on  the  scaffold  for  trea- 
son ;  for,  when  an  oppressed  faction  takes  the  lead,  it  is  seldom 
cruel.    In  her  ended  the  line  of  the  Stuarts  j  a  family  whose  mis- 
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fortunes  and  misconducts  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  history ;  a 
family,  who,  less  than  men  themselves,  seemed  to  expect  from 
their  followers  more  than  manhood  in  their  defence ;  a  family 
that  never  rewarded  their  friends,  and  never  avenged  them  of 
their  enemies. 


GHA.P.  XLIV. 
GEORGE  I. 

1  HE  two  parties  which  had  long  divided  the  kingdom,  under 
the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory,  now  seemed  to  alter  their  titles ; 
and  as  the  old  epithets  had  lost  their  virulence  by  frequent  use, 
the  Whigs  were  now  styled  Hanoverians,  and  the  Tories  were 
branded  with  the  appellation  of  Jacobites.  The  former  boasted 
of  a  protestant  king,  the  latter  of  an  hereditary  monarch ;  the 
former  urged  the  wisdom  of  their  new  sovereign,  and  the  latter 
alleged  that  theirs  was  an  Englishman.  It  is  easy  to  perceive, 
that  the  choice  would  rest  upon  him  whose  wisdom  and  religion 
promised  the  people  the  greatest  security. 

The  Jacobites  had  long  been  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  seeing 
the  succession  altered  by  the  new  ministry.  Ungrounded  hopes 
and  impracticable  schemes  seem  to  have  been  the  only  portion 
bequeathed  to  that  party.  They  now  found  all  their  expectations 
blasted  by  the  premature  death  of  the  queen.  The  diligence  and 
activity  of  the  privy -council,  in  which  the  Hanoverian  interest 
prevailed,  the  general  ridicule  which  attended  their  inconsistent 
conduct,  all  served  to  complete  their  confusion.  Upon  recollec- 
tion, they  saw  nothing  so  eligible  in  the  present  crisis  as  silence 
and  submission ;  they  hoped  much  from  the  assistance  of  France, 
and  still  more  from  the  popularity  and  counsels  of  the  pretender. 
This  unfortunate  man  seemed  to  possess  all  the  qualities  of  his 
father  ;  his  pride,  his  want  of  perseverance,  and  his  attachment  to 
the  catholic  religion.  He  was  but  a  poor  leader,  therefore  unfit 
to  conduct  so  desperate  a  cause  ;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  sensible 
part  of  the  kingdom  had  forsaken  it  as  irretrievable. 
Pursuant  to  the  act  of  succession,  George  the  First,  son  of  Er- 
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nest-Augustus  first  elector  of  Brunswick,  and  the  princess  Sophia, 
grand -daughter  to  James  the  First,  ascended  the  British  throne. 
His  muture  age,  he  being  now  fifty-four  years  old,  his  sagacity 
and  experience,  his  numerous  alliances,  the  general  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  all  contributed  to  establish  his  interests,  and  to  prom- 
ise him  a  peaceable  and  happy  reign.  His  virtues,  though  not 
shining,  were  solid ;  he  was  of  a  very  different  disposition  from 
the  Stuart  family,  whom  he  succeeded.  These  were  known  to  a 
proverb  for  leaving  their  friends  in  extremity ;  George,  on  the 
contrary,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  was  heard  to  say, 
*'  My  maxim  is,  never  to  abandon  my  friends  ;  to  do  justice  to  all 
the  world,  and  to  fear  no  man."  To  these  qualifications  of  reso- 
lution and  perseverance,  he  joined  great  application  to  business. 
However,  one  fault  with  respect  to  England  remained  behind ; 
he  studied  the  interest  of  those  subjects  he  had  left  more  than  of 
those  he  came  to  govern. 

The  queen  had  no  sooner  resigned  her  breath,  than  the  privy- 
council  met,  and  three  instruments  were  produced,  by  which  the 
elector  appointed  several  of  his  known  adherents  to  be  added  as 
lords  justices  to  the  seven  great  oflicers  of  state.  Orders  also 
were  immediately  issued  for  proclaiming  George  king  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  regency  appointed  the  earl  of  Dor- 
set to  carry  him  the  intimation  of  his  accession  to  the  crown,  and 
to  attend  him  in  his  journey  to  England.  They  sent  the  general 
officers,  in  whom  they  could  confide,  to  their  posts;  they  rein- 
forced the  garrison  of  Portsmouth,  and  appointed  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Addison  secretary  of  state.  To  mortify  the  late  ministry 
the  more,  lord  Bolingbroke  was  obliged  to  Vi^ait  every  morning  iu 
the  passage,  among  the  servants,  with  his  bag  of  papers,  where 
there  were  persons  purposely  placed  to  insult  and  deride  him. 
No  tumult  appeared ;  no  commotion  arose  against  the  accession 
of  the  new  king ;  and  this  gave  a  strong  proof  that  no  rational 
measures  were  ever  taken  to  obstruct  his  exaltation. 

The  king  first  landed  at  Greenwich,  where  he  was  received  by 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  captain  of  the  life-guard,  and  the 
lords  of  the  regency.  From  the  landing-place,  he  walked  to  his 
house  in  the  park,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  who  expected  to  make  their 
<^.oart  in  this  reign,  in  consequence  of  their  turbulence  and  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  last.  When  he  retired  to  his  bed-chamber,  he  sent 
for  such  of  the  nobilitj  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
zeal  for  his  succession.  But  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  lord-chan- 
cellor, and  the  lord-treasurer,  found  themselves  excluded.  The 
earl  of  Oxford,  the  next  morning,  presented  himself  with  an  air  of 
confidence,  supposing  that  his  rupture  with  Bolingbroke  would 
compensate  for  his  former  conduct.  But  he  had  the  mortification 
to  remain  a  considerable  time  unnoticed  among  the  crowd  ;  and 
then  was  permitted  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  without  being  hon- 
oured with  any  circumstance  of  peculiar  respect.  To  mortify  him 
still  more,  the  king  expressed  uncommon  regard  for  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  (who  had  just  come  from  the  continent),  as  well  as 
for  all  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party. 

The  king  of  a  faction  is  but  the  sovereign  of  half  his  subjects. 
Of  this,  however,  the  new-elected  monarch  did  not  seem  sensible. 
It  was  his  misfortune,  and  consequently  of  the  nation,  that  he 
was  hemmed  round  by  men  who  soured  him  with  all  their  own 
interests  and  prejudices.  Only  the  zealots  of  a  party  were  now 
admitted  into  employment.  The  Whigs,  while  they  pretended 
to  secure  the  crown  for  their  king,  were  with  all  possible  arts 
confirming  their  own  interests,  extending  their  connexions,  and 
giving  laws  to  their  sovereign.  An  instantaneous  and  total 
change  was  made  in  all  the  oflic'es  of  trust,  honour,  or  advantage. 
The  Whigs  governed  the  senate  and  the  court ;  whom  they 
would,  they  oppressed ;  bound  the  lower  orders  of  people  with 
severe  laws,  and  kept  them  at  a  distance  by  vile  distinctions  ; 
and  then  taught  them  to  call  this — ^liberty. 

These  partialities  soon  raised  great  discontent  among  the 
people ;  and  the  king's  attachment  considerably  increased  the 
number  of  malcontents.  The  clamour  of  the  supposed  danger 
of  the  church  was  revived;  and  the  people  only  seemed  to  want 
a  leader  to  excite  them  to  insurrection.  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Norwich,  and  Reading,  still  remembered  the  spirit  with  which 
they  had  declared  for  Sacheverel ;  and  now  the  cry  was,  "  Down 
with  the  Whigs,  and  Sacheverel  forever !"  During  these  com- 
motions, which  were  fomented  by  every  art,  the  pretender  himself 
continued  a  calm  spectator  on  the  continent.  Then  was  the  time 
for  him  to  have  struck  his  greatest  blow ;  but  he  only  sent  over 
hi's  emissaries  to  disperse  his  ineffectual  manifestoes,  and  delude 
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the  unwary.  In  these  papers  he  observed,  that  the  late  queen 
had  intentions  of  calling  him  to  the  crown.  He  expostulated 
with  his  people  upon  the  injustice  they  had  done  themselves  in 
proclaiming  a  foreign  prince  for  their  sovereign,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  that  gave,  to  him  only,  the  real  claim.  Copies 
of  a  printed  address  were  sent  to  the  dukes  of  Shrewsbury,  Marl- 
borough, Argyle,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  first  distinction,  vin- 
dicating his  right  to  the  crown,  and  complaining  of  the  injustice 
of  his  people.  Yet  though  he  still  complained  of  their  conduct, 
he  never  took  one  step  to  reform  his  own,  or  to  correct  that 
objection  upon  which  his  father  had  forfeited  the  throne.  He 
still  continued  to  profess  the  truest  regard  to  the  catholic  relig- 
ion; and,  instead  of  concealing  his  sentiments  on  that  head, 
gloried  in  his  principles.  He  expected  to  ascend  the  throne 
against  a  very  powerful  opposition,  and  that  by  professing  the 
very  same  principles  by  which  it  had  been  lost. 

But  however  odious  the  popish  superstition  was  to  the  bulk  of 
the  people  at  that  time,  the  principles  of  the  dissenters  were 
equally  displeasing.  It  was  against  them  and  their  tenets  that 
mobs  were  excited,  and  riots  became  frequent.  How  violent 
soever  the  conduct  of  either  party  seemed  to  be,  yet  their  ani- 
mosities were  founded  upon  religion,  and  they  committed  every 
excess  upon  principles  that  had  their  foundation  in  some  mistaken 
virtue.  It  was  now  said,  by  the  Tories,  that  impiety  and  heresy 
were  daily  gaining  ground  under  a  Whig  administration.  It  was 
said  that  the  bishops  were  so  lukewarm  in  favour  of  the  church, 
and  so  ardent  in  pursuit  of  temporal  advantages,  that  every  vice 
was  rearing  its  head  without  control.  The  doctrines  of  the  true 
religion  were  left  exposed  on  every  side,  and  open  to  the  attacks 
of  the  dissenters  and  Socinians  on  one  part,  and  of  the  catholics 
on  the  other.  The  lower  orders  of  the  clergy  sided  with  the 
people  in  these  complaints  :  they  pointed  out  to  the  ministry 
several  tracts  written  in  favour  of  Socinianism  and  Arian- 
ism.  The  court  not  only  refused  to  punish  the  delinquents,  but 
silenced  the  clergy  themselves,  and  forbade  their  future  disputa- 
tions on  such  topics.  This  injunction  answered  the  immediate 
purpose  of  the  ministry ;  it  put  a  stop  to  the  clamours  of  the  pop- 
ulace, fomented  by  the  clergy,  but  it  produced  a  worse  disorder 
in  its  train ;  it  produced  a  negligence  in  all  religious  concerns. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  impolitic  in  a  state  than  to  hinder  the 
clergy  from  disputing  with  each  other ;  they  thus  become  more 
animated  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and,  which  side  soever  they 
defend,  they  become  wiser  and  better  as  they  carry  on  the  dis- 
pute. To  silence  argument  in  the  clergy,  is  to  encourage  them 
in  sloth  and  neglect;  if  religion  be  not  kept  awake  by  opposition, 
it  sinks  into  silence,  and  no  longer  continues  an  object  of  public 
concern* 

The  parliament  being  dissolved,  another  was  called  by  a  very 
extraordinary  proclamation.  In  this  the  king  complain-  p.  -.  ^  -. 
ed  of  the  evil  designs  of  men  disaffected  to  his  succes-  L  'i 
sion,  and  of  their  having  misrepresented  his  conduct  and  princi- 
ples. He  expressed  hopes  that  his  subjects  would  send  up  to 
parliament  the  fittest  persons  to  redress  the  present  disorders ; 
he  entreated  that  they  would  elect  such  in  particular  as  had  ex- 
pressed a  firm  attachment  to  the  protestant  succession  when  it 
was  in  danger.  It  was  thus  that  this  monarch  was  tutored,  by 
the  faction  around  him,  to  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  subjects  that 
never  opposed  the  succession— subjects  that  detested  a  popish 
monarch,  and  whose  only  fault  was  a  desire  of  being  governed 
rather  by  the  authority  of  a  king  than  a  junto  of  their  fellow  sub- 
jects who  assumed  his  power.  In  the  election  of  this  important 
parliament,  uncommon  vigour  was  exerted  on  both  sides ;  but  by 
dint  of  the  monied  interest  that  prevailed  in  corporations,  and 
the  activity  of  the  ministry,  which  will  always  have  weight,  a 
great  majority  of  Whigs  were  returned  both  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

Upon  the  first  meeting  of  this  new  parliament,  in  which  the 
Whigs,  with  the  king  at  their  head  (for  he  took  no  care  to  conr 
ceal  his  partialities),  were  predominant,  nothing  was  expected 
but  the  most  violent  measures  against  the  late  ministry ;  nor  were 
the  expectations  of  mankind  disappointed.  The  king  gave  the 
house  of  commons  to  understand  that  the  branches  of  the  revenue, 
appointed  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government,  were  not  sufli- 
cient  for  that  purpose.  He  warned  them  that  the  pretender 
boasted  of  the  assistance  he  expected  in  England  to  repair  his  for- 
mer disappointments.  He  intimated  also,  that  he  expected  their 
assistance  in  punishing  such  as  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of 
the  blessing  which  he  most  valued,  the  affection  of  his  people, 
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As  the  houses  were  predisposed  to  violent  measures,  this  served 
to  give  them  the  alarm  ;  and  they  outwent  even  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  most  vindictive  ministry. 

The  lords,  in  return  to  the  speech,  professed  their  hopes  that 
the  king  would  be  able  to  recover  the  reputation  of  the  kingdom 
on  the  continent,  the  loss  of  which  they  affected  to  deplore.  The 
commons  went  much  farther :  they  declared  their  resolution  to 
trace  out  those  measures  by  which  the  country  was  depressed; 
they  resolved  to  seek  after  those  abettors  oii  whom  the  pretender 
seemed  to  ground  his  hopes,  and  they  determined  to  bring  such 
to  condign  punishment.  Mr.  Secretary  Stanhope  openly  assert- 
ed, that  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  which  had  been  used  by 
the  late  ministry  to  prevent  a  discovery  of  their  hidden  transac- 
tions, by  conveying  away  several  papers  from  the  secretary's 
office,  yet  there  was  still  sufficient  evidence  left  to  prove  their 
corruptions  and  treasons.  He  added,  that  these  proofs  would 
soon  be  laid  before  the  house,  when  it  would  appear  that  the 
duke  of  Ormond  had  acted  in  concert  with,  if  not  received  orders 
from,  the  French  general. 

The  house  seemed  very  well  inclined  to  enter  into  any  im- 
peachment ;  and  there  was  no  restraint  to  the  violence  of  their 
measures  but  the  voice  of  a  multitude  without  doors,  intimidated 
by  the  resolution  of  the  present  rulers.  It  was  the  artifice,  dur- 
ing this  and  the  succeeding  reign,  to  stigmatise  all  those  who 
testified  their  discontent  against  government,  as  Papists  and  Jac- 
obites. All  who  ventured  to  speak  against  the  violence  of  their 
measures  were  reproached  as  designing  to  bring  in  the  pretender  j 
and  most  people  were  consequently  afraid  to  murmur,  since  dis- 
content was  so  nearly  allied  to  treason.  The  people,  therefore^ 
beheld  the  violence  of  their  conduct  in  silent  fright,  internally 
disapproving,  yet  not  daring  to  avow  their  detestation. 

In  this  ferment,  the  former  ministry  could  expect  neither  jus- 
tice nor  mercy.  A  part  of  them  kept  away  from  business ;  Bo- 
lingbroke  had  hitherto  appeared,  and  spoke  in  the  house  as  usuaU 
However,  his  fears  now  prevailed  over  his  desire  to  vindicate  his 
character ;  finding  an  impeachment  was  likely  to  be  made,  he 
withdrew  to  the  continent,  leaving  a  letter,  in  which  he  declared, 
that  if  there  had  been  any  hopes  of  a  fair  and  open  trial  he  would 
not  have  declined  it ;  but  being  already  prejudged  in  the  minds 
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of  the  majority,  he  thought  fit,  by  flight,  to  consult  their  honour 
and  his  own  safety. 

A  committee  was  soon  after  appointed,  consisting  of  twenty 
persons,  to  inspect  all  the  papers  relative  to  the  late  negotiation 
for  peace,  and  to  pick  out  such  of  them  as  might  serve  for  sub- 
jects of  accusation  against  the  late  ministry.  After  some  time 
spent  in  this  disquisition,  Mr.  Walpole,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, declared  to  the  house  that  a  report  was  drawn  up ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  moved  that  a  warrant  might  be  issued  for  ap- 
prehending Mr.  Matthew  Prior,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Harley,  who, 
being  in  the  house,  were  immediately  taken  into  custody.  Then 
^le  read  the  report  of  the  committee,  in  which  a  number  of  charges 
were  exhibited  against  the  queen's  ministers.  The  clandestine 
negotiation  with  Mr.  Menager ;  the  extraordinary  measures  pur- 
sued to  form  the  congress  at  Utrecht ;  the  trifling  of  the  French 
plenipotentiaries,  by  the  connivance  of  the  British  ministers  ;  the 
duke  of  Ormond's  acting  in  concert  with  the  French  general; 
Bolingbroke's  journey  to  France,  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace  ; 
these  and  some  other  charges  were  recited  against  them,  and  then 
Walpole  impeached  lord  Bolingbroke  of  high -treason.  This 
struck  some  of  the  members  with  amazement,  as  thei-e  was  nothing 
in  the  report  that  amounted  to  treason ;  but  they  were  still  more 
astonished,  when  lord  Couingsby,  rising  up,  was  heard  to  say, 
*'  The  worthy  chairman  has  impeached  the  hand,  but  I  impeach 
the  head  ;  he  has  impeached  the  scholar,  and  I  the  master.  I  im- 
peach Robert  earl  of  Oxford,  and  earl  Mortimer,  of  high-treason, 
and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

When  the  earl  appeared  in  the  house  of  lords  the  day  follow- 
ing, he  was  avoided  by  the  peers  as  infectious ;  and  he  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  discovering  the  baseness  of  mankind.  When 
the  articles  were  read  against  him  in  the  house  of  commons,  a 
warm  debate  arose  upon  that  in  which  he  was  charged  with  hav- 
ing advised  the  French  king  of  the  manner  of  gaining  Tournay 
from  the  Dutch.  Mr.  Walpole  alleged  that  it  was  treason.  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyl,  a  known  Whig,  said  that  he  could  never  be  of  opin- 
ion that  it  amounted  to  treason.  It  was  his  principle,  he  said,  to 
do  justice  to  all  men,  to  the  highest  and  the  lowest.  He  hoped 
he  might  pretend  to  some  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  would  not 
scruple  to  declare  upon  this  part  of  the  question  in  favour  of  the 
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criminal.  To  this  Walpole  answered,  with  great  warmth,  that 
there  were  several  persons  both  in  and  out  of  the  committee,  who 
did  not  in  the  least  yield  to  that  member  in  point  of  honesty,  and 
exceeded  him  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  yet  were  satis- 
fied that  the  charge  in  that  article  amounted  to  high-treason. 
This  point  being  decided  against  the  earl,  and  the  other  articles 
approved  by  the  house,  the  lord  Coningsby,  attended  by  the  Whig 
members,  impeached  him  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  requir- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  he  might  lose  his  seat,  and  be  commit- 
ted to  custody.  When  this  point  came  to  be  debated  in  that 
house,  a  violent  altercation  ensued.  Those  who  still  adhered  to 
the  deposed  minister  maintained  the  injustice  and  the  danger  of 
such  a  proceeding.  At  last  the  earl  himself  rose  up,  and  with 
great  tranquillity,  spoke  to  the  following  purport.  After  observ- 
ing that  the  whole  charge  might  be  reduced  to  the  negotiation 
for,  and  the  conclusion  of,  the  peace,  «  I  am  accused,"  says  he, 
f'  for  having  made  a  peace  ;  a  peace  which,  bad  as  it  is  now  re- 
presented, has  been  approved  by  two  successive  parliaments.  For 
my  own  part  I  always  acted  by  the  immediate  directions  and  com- 
mand of  the  queen  my  mistress,  and  never  offended  against  any 
known  law.  I  am  justified  in  my  own  conscience,  and  uncon- 
cerned  for  the  life  of  an  insignificant  old  man.  But  I  cannot, 
without  the  highest  ingratitude,  remain  unconcerned  for  the  best 
of  queens ;  obligation  binds  me  to  vindicate  her  memory.  My 
lords,  if  ministers  of  state,  acting  by  the  immediate  commands  of 
their  sovereign,  are  afterwards  to  be  made  accountable  for  their 
proceedings,  it  may  one  day  or  other  be  the  case  of  all  the  memr 
bers  of  this  august  assembly.  I  doubt  not,  therefore,  that  out  of 
reo-ard  to  yourselves,  your  lordships  will  give  me  an  equitable 
hearing  ;  and  I  hope,  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  it 
will  appear  that  I  have  merited  not  only  the  indulgence,  but  the 
favour  of  this  government.  My  lords,  I  am  now  to  take  my  leave 
of  your  lordships,  and  of  this  honourable  house,  perhaps  forever. 
I  shall  lay  down  my  life  with  pleasure,  in  a  cause  favoured  by  my 
late  dear  royal  mistress.  And  when  I  consider  that  I  am  to  be 
judged  by  the  justice,  honour,  and  virtue  of  my  peers,  I  shall  ac- 
quiesce, and  retire  with  great  content.  And,  my  lords,  God's 
will  be  done  !" 

On  his  return  from  the  house  of  lord  to  his  own  house,  where 
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he  was  for  that  night  permitted  to  go,  he  was  followed  by  a  great 
multitude  of  people,  crying  out,  "  High  church,  Ormond  and  Ox- 
ford forever  !"  Next  day  he  was  brought  to  the  bar,  where  he 
received  a  copy  of  his  impeachment,  and  was  allowed  a  month  to 
prepare  his  answer.  Though  doctor  Mead  declared,  that  if  the 
earl  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  his  life  would  be  in  danger,  the 
majority  voted  for  his  commitment.  The  ferment  in  the  house 
still  continued  j  and  the  earl  of  Anglesey  declared  that  such  vio- 
lent measures  would  make  the  sceptre  shake  in  the  king's  hands. 
This  increased  the  tumult ;  and  though  much  greater  liberties 
have  been  since  taken  by  that  party  against  their  sovereign,  yet 
Anglesey  was  then  obliged  to  apologise  for  this  expression.  Ox- 
ford was  attended  in  his  way  to  the  Tower  by  a  prodigious  con- 
course of  people,  who  vented  their  anger  at  his  commitment  in 
imprecations  upon  his  prosecutors. 

The  violence  of  the  commons  was  answered  with  equal  violence 
without  doors.  Tumults  became  every  day  more  frequent;  and 
every  tumult  only  served  to  increase  the  severity  of  the  legisla- 
ture. They  now  passed  an  act,  declaring,  that  if  any  persons,  to 
the  number  of  twelve,  unlawfully  assembled,  should  continue 
together  one  hour,  after  being  required  to  disperse  by  a  justice 
of  peace,  or  other  ofl&cer,  and  after  hearing  the  act  against  riots 
read  in  public,  they  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  This  is  a  very  severe  act,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject  that  passed  during  this 
century.  By  this,  all  meetings  of  the  people,  either  for  the  pur- 
poses of  amusement  or  redress,  are  rendered  criminal,  if  it  shall 
please  any  magistrate  to  consider  them  as  such.  It  is  indeed  very 
remarkable,  that  all  the  severe  and  most  restrictive  laws  were 
enacted  by  that  party  who  were  continually  stunning  mankind 
with  a  cry  of  freedom. 

At  the  time  appointed,  Oxford's  answer  to  the  charges  exhibit- 
ed against  him  was  delivered  into  the  house  of  lords ;  whence  it 
was  transmitted  to  the  house  of  commons.  Walpole,  having 
heard  it  read,  declared  that  it  contained  little  more  than  a  repe- 
tition of  the  pamphlets  in  vindication  of  the  late  ministry,  and 
that  it  maliciously  laid  upon  the  queen  the  blame  of  all  the  per- 
nicious measures  into  which  he  had  led  her.  He  alleged  that  it 
was  also  a  libel  on  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  since  he  endeav- 
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cured  to  clear  those  persons  who  had  already  confessed  their 
guilt  by  flight.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  manage  his  impeachment,  and  to  prepare  evidence 
against  him.  By  this  committee  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Prior 
had  grossly  prevaricated  on  his  examination,  and  behaved  with 
great  contempt  of  their  authority.  The  duke  of  Ormond  and 
lord  Bolingbroke  having  omitted  to  surrender  themselves  within 
a  limited  time,  it  was  ordered  that  the  earl-marshal  should  erase 
out  their  names  and  arms  from  among  the  list  of  peers ;  and  in- 
ventories were  taken  of  their  estates  and  possessions,  which  were 
declared  forfeited  to  the  crown.  In  this  manner  an  indiscrimi- 
nate vengeance  seemed  to  pui-sue  the  persons  who  composed  the 
late  ministry,  and  who  concluded  a  more  beneficial  treaty  of 
peace  than  England  ever  obtained  either  before  or  since. 

In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  lord  Oxford  was  confined 
in  the  Tower,  where  he  continued  for  two  years,  during  which 
time  the  nation  was  in  a  continual  ferment  from  an  actual  rebel- 
lion that  was  carried  on  unsuccessfully.  After  the  execution  of 
some  lords,  who  were  taken  in  arms,  the  nation  seemed  glutted 
with  blood,  and  that  was  the  time  when  the  earl  petitioned  to  be 
brought  to  his  trial.  He  new  that  the  fury  of  the  nation  was  spent 
on  objects  that  were  really  culpable,  and  expected  that  his  case 
would  look  like  innocence  itself,  when  compared  to  theirs.  A 
day  at  his  own  request  was  assigned  him,  and  the  commons  were 
ordered  to  prepare  for  their  charge.  At  the  appointed  time, 
the  peers  repaired  to  the  court  in  Westminster-hall,  where  lord 
Cowper  presided  as  high-steward.  The  king,  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family,  with  the  foreign  ministers,  assisted  at  the  solemnity. 
The  earl  was  conducted  from  the  Tower;  the  articles  of  his  im- 
peachment were  read,  with  his  answers,  and  the  reply  of  the 
commons.  As  sir  Joseph  Jekyl  stood  up  to  make  good  the  first 
article  of  the  charge,  which  amounted  only  to  a  misdemeanor,  lord 
Harcourt  represented  to  the  lords,  that  it  would  be  tedious  and 
unnecessary  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  charges  alleged  against 
the  earl ;  that  if  those  only  were  proved,  in  which  he  was  im- 
peached of  high-treason,  the  earl  would  then  forfeit  his  life  and 
estate,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  matter.  He  was  there- 
fore of  opinion,  that  the  commons  should  not  be  admitted  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  more  unimportant  part  of  the  accusation,  until 
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judgment  should  be  first  obtained  upon  the  articles  for  high- 
treason.  In  this  the  lords  agreeing,  the  commons  declared  that 
it  was  their  undoubted  privilege  to  impeach  a  peer  either  for  trea- 
son or  a  misdemeanor,  or  to  mix  the  accusation  as  they  thought 
proper.  The  lords  asserted  that  it  was  a  right  inherent  in  evei-y 
court  of  justice  to  direct  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  that  court. 
The  commons  demanded  a  conference ;  but  this  was  refused. 
The  dispute  grew  warm ;  the  lords  informed  the  lower-house  by 
message  that  they  would  proceed  to  the  trial ;  the  commons  dis- 
regarded the  information,  and  refused  to  attend.  Soon  after,  the 
lords  repairing  to  Westm.inster-hall,  and  commanding  the  earl  to 
be  brought  forth,  his  accusers  were  ordered  to  appear.  As  the 
commons  were  resolute,  and  did  not  attend,  it  was  voted  that  the 
prisoner  should  be  set  at  liberty.  To  this  dispute  he  probably 
owed  the  security  of  his  title  and  fortune;  for,  as  to  the  articles 
Importing  him  guilty  of  high -treason,  they  were  at  once  malignant 
and  frivolous  ;  so  that  his  life  was  in  no  manner  of  danger. 

The  duke  of  Ormond,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  accused  in 
the  same  manner ;  and  it  is  thought  that  his  correspondence  with 
the  pretender  was  better  ascertained  than  his  accusers  at  first 
thought  proper  to  declare.  However,  Mr.  Hucheson,  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  trade,  boldly  spoke  in  his  defence.  He  expa- 
tiated on  his  noble  birth  and  qualifications ;  he  enumerated  ciie 
services  he  had  performed  to  the  crown ;  he  asserted  that  the 
duke  had  only  obeyed  the  queen's  commands  ;  and  affirmed  that 
all  the  allegations  against  him  could  not,  in  the  rigour  of  law,  be 
construed  into  high-treason.  His  flight  was  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  arguments.  As  he  had  refused  to  defend  his  innocence, 
his  opposers  were  resolved  to  condemn  him  as  guilty.  The  night 
he  took  leave  of  England,  it  is  said  he  paid  a  visit  to  lord  Oxford^ 
who  dissuaded  him  from  flying  with  as  much  earnestness  as  the 
duke  entreated  the  earl  to  fly.  He  bade  his  friend  the  last  adieu, 
with  these  words,  "  Farewell,  Oxford,  without  a  head."  To 
which  the  other  replied,  "  Farewell,  duke,  without  a  duchy." 
He  afterwards  continued  to  reside  chiefly  in  Spain,  an  illustri- 
ous exile,  and  fruitlessly  attached  to  a  master  unworthy  of  his 
services. 

The  commons  were  not  less  determined  against  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  against  whom  articles  of  impeachment  were   voted. 
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However  he  was  afterwards  included  with  others  in  an  act  of  in- 
demnity, and  found  safety  among  the  number  that  were  driven 
into  guilt,  and  then  thought  worthy  of  pardon. 

In  the  mean  time,  these  vindictive  proceedings  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  the  people,  who  perceived  that  the  avenues  to  royal 
favour  were  closed  against  all  but  a  faction.  The  flames  of  rebel- 
lion were  actually  kindled  in  Scotland,  where,  to  their  other 
grievances,  the  insurgents  joined  that  of  the  union,  which  they 
■were  taught  to  consider  as  an  oppression.  The  malcontents  of 
that  country  had  all  along  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
their  friends  in  England,  who  were  now  driven  by  resentment 
and  apprehension  into  a  system  of  politics  of  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  dreamed.  Some  of  the  Tory  party,  who  were 
men  attached  to  the  protestant  religion,  of  moderate  principles  in 
government,  began  to  associate  with  the  Jacobites,  and  to  wish  in 
earnest  for  a  revolution.  Scotland  first  showed  them  an  exam- 
ple. The  earl  of  Mar  assembled  three  hundred  of  his  own  vas- 
sals on  the  Highlands,  proclaimed  the  pretender  at  Castletown, 
and  set  up  his  standard  at  a  place  called  Braemer,  assuming  the 
title  of  lieutenant-general  of  his  majesty's  forces.  To  second 
these  attempts,  two  vessels  arrived  in  Scotland  from  France, 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  number  of  officers^  together  with 
assurances  to  the  earl,  that  the  pretender  himself  would  shortly 
come  over  to  head  his  own  forces.  The  earl,  in  consequence  of 
this  promise,  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men, 
well  armed  and  provided.  He  secured  the  pass  of  Tay  at  Perth, 
where  his  head-quarters  were  established,  and  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  fruitful  province  of  Fife,  and  all  the  sea-coast 
on  that  side  of  the  frith  of  Edinburgh.  He  marched  from  thence 
to  Dumblaine,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  cross  the  Forth  at  Stirl- 
ing-bridge ;  but  there  he  was  informed  of  the  preparations  the 
duke  of  Argyle  was  making,  who  was  raising  forces  to  give  him 
battle. 

This  nobleman,  whose  family  had  suffered  so  much  under  the 
Stuart  line,  was  still  possessed  of  his  hereditary  hatred;  and 
upon  this  occasion  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces  of  North-Britain.  The  earl  of  Suthei'land  also  went 
down  to  Scotland  to  raise  forces  for  the  service  of  government ; 
and  many  other  Scotish  peers  followed  the  example.    The  earl  of 
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Mar  being  informed  that  the  duke  was  advancing  Jigalnst  him 
from  Stirling,  with  the  discontented  clans,  assisted  by  sbm^ 
troops  from  Ireland,  at  first  thought  it  most  prudent  to  retreat. 
But  being  soon  after  joined  by  some  of  the  clans  under  the  earl 
of  Seaforth^  and  others  under  general  Gordon,  an  experienced 
officer,  who  had  signalised  himself  in  the  Russian  service^  he  re- 
solved to  face  the  enemy,  and  directed  his  msirch  towards  the 
South. 

The  duke  of  Argyle,  apprised  of  his  intentions,  and  at  anj 
rate  willing  to  prove  his  attachment  to  the  present  government.) 
resolved  to  give  him  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumblaine, 
though  his  forces  did  not  amount  to  half  the  number  of  the  en- 
emy. In  the  morning,  he  drew  up  his  army,  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  in  order  of  battle  ;  but 
he  soon  found  himself  greatly  outflanked  by  the  enemy;  The 
duke  perceiving  the  earl  making  attempts  to  surround  hiiiij  wais 
obliged  to  alter  his  disposition^  which,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  general  officers,  was  not  done  so  expeditiously  as  to  be  finished 
before  the  rebels  began  the  attack.  The  left  wing,  therefore^  of 
the  duke's  army  received  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  supported 
the  first  charge  without  shrinking.  It  seemed  even  for  a  while 
victorious,  as  the  earl  of  Clanronald,  who  commanded  against  it, 
was  killed  on  the  spot.  But  Glengary,  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand, undertook  to  inspire  his  intimidated  forces ;  and,  waving 
his  bonnet,  cried  out  several  times,  "  Revenge  !"  This  animated 
the  rebel  troops  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  followed  him  close  id 
the  points  of  the  enemy's  bayonets,  and  got  within  their  guard, 
A  total  rout  began  to  ensue  of  that  wing  of  the  royal  army  ;  and 
general  Whetham,  their  commander,  flying  full  speed  to  Stirling^ 
gave  out  that  all  was  lostj  and  that  the  rebels  were  completely 
victorious.  la  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  com- 
manded in  person  on  the  right,  attacked  the  left  of  the  enemy,- 
and  drove  them  before  him  two  miles,  though  they  often  faced 
about,  and  attempted  to  rally.  Having  thus  entirely  broken  that 
■wing,  and  driven  them  over  the  river  Allan,  he  returned  to  the 
field  of  battle,  where,  to  his  great  mortification,  he  found  the  en- 
emy victorious,  and  patiently  waiting  the  assault.  However,  in- 
stead of  renewing  the  engagement,  both  armies  continued  to  gaze 
at  each  other,  neither  caring  to  begin  the  attack.  At  evening* 
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both  sides  drew  oft",  and  both  claimed  the  victory.  Though  the 
possession  of  the  field  was  kept  by  neither,  yet  certainly  all  the 
honour,  and  all  the  advantages  of  the  day,  belonged  to  the  duke 
of  Argyle.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  have  interrupted  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy ;  foi-,  in  their  circumstances,  delay  was  defeat. 
In  fact,  the  earl  of  Mar  soon  found  his  disappointments  and  his 
losses  increase.  The  castle  of  Inverness,  of  which  he  was  in 
possession,  was  delivered  up  to  the  king  by  lord  Lovat^  who  had 
hitherto  professed  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  pretender.  The 
marquis  of  TuUibardine  forsook  the  earl,  in  order  to  defend  his 
own  part  of  the  country  ;  and  many  of  the  clans,  seeing  no  likeli- 
hood of  coming  soon  to  a  second  engagement,  returned  quietly 
home ;  for  an  irregular  army  is  much  more  easily  led  to  battle.f 
than  induced  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rebellion  was  still  more  unsuccessfully 
prosecuted  in  England.  From  the  time  the  pretender  had  under- 
taken this  wild  project  at  Paris,  in  which  the  duke  of  Ormond 
and  lord  Bolingbroke  were  engaged,  lord  Stair,  the  British  am- 
bassador in  France,  had  penetrated  all  his  designs,  and  sent 
faithful  accounts  of  all  his  measures,  and  all  his  adherents,  to  the 
ministry  at  home.  Upon  the  first  rumour,  therefore,  of  an  insur- 
rection, they  imprisoned  several  lords  and  gentlemen,  of  whom 
they  had  a  suspicion.  The  earls  of  Home,  Wintown,  and  Kin- 
noul,  and  others,  were  committed  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
The  king  obtained  leave  from  the  lower  house  to  seize  sir  William 
Wyndham,  sir  John  Packington,  Kynston,  Hervey,  and  others.. 
The  lords  Lansdown  and  Duplin  were  taken  into  custody.  Sir 
William  Wyndham's  father-in-law,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  offered 
to  become  bound  for  his  appearance ;  but  his  surety  was  refused. 

But  all  the  precautions  were  not  able  to  stop  the  insurrections 
in  the  western  counties,  where  it  was  already  begun.  However, 
all  their  preparations  were  weak  and  ill  conducted ;  every  meas- 
ure was  betrayed  to  government  as  soon  as  projected,  and  many 
revolts  repressed  in  the  very  onset.  The  university  of  Oxford 
was  treated  with  great  severity  on  this  occasion.  Major-general? 
Pepper,  with  a  strong  detachment  of  dragoons,  took  possessioa 
of  the  city  at  day-break,  declaring  he  would  instantly  shoot  any 
of  the  students  who  should  presume  to  appear  without  the  limits 
of  their  respective  colleges.     The  insurrection  of  the  northern 
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counties  came  to  greater  maturity.  In  October,  the  earl  of  Der- 
wentvvater,  and  Mr.  Foster,  took  the  field  with  a  body  of  horse, 
and,  being  joined  by  some  gentlemen  from  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land, proclaimed  the  pretender.  Their  first  attempt  was  to  seize 
Newcastle,  in  which  they  had  many  friends ;  but  they  found  the 
gates  shut  against  them,  and  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Hexham. 
To  oppose  these,  general  Carpenter  was  detached  by  government 
with  a  body  of  nine  hundred  men,  and  an'engageraent  w£ft  hourly 
expected.  The  rebels  had  two  methods  by  which  they  might 
have  conducted  themselves  with  prudence.  The  one  was  to 
march  directly  into  the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  and  there  join 
general  Gordon,  who  commanded  a  strong  body  of  Highlanders. 
The  other  was  to  cross  the  Tweed,  and  boldly  attack  general 
Carpenter,  whose  forces  did  not  exceed  their  own.  The  infatua- 
tion attendant  on  that  party,  prevented  the  adoption  of  either  of 
these  measures.  They  took  the  route  to  Jedburgh,  where  they 
hoped  to  leave  Carpenter  on  one  side,  and  penetrate  into  England 
by  the  western  border.  This  was  the  effectual  means  to  cut 
themselves  oflf  either  from  retreat  or  assistance.  A  party  of 
Highlanders,  who  had  joined  them  by  this  time,  at  first  refused  to 
accompany  them  in  this  desperate  irruption,  and  onehalf  of  them 
actually  returned  to  their  own  country.  At  Brampton,  Mr.  Fos- 
ter opened  his  commission  of  general,  which  had  been  sent  him 
from  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  there  he  proclaimed  the  pretender. 
They  continued  their  march  to  Penrith,  where  the  body  of  the 
militia,  assembled  to  oppose  them,  fled  at  their  appearance.  From 
Penrith  they  proceeded,  by  the  way  of  Kendal  and  Lancaster,  to 
Preston,  of  which  place  they  took  possession,  without  any  resist- 
ance. But  this  was  the  last  stage  of  their  ill-advised  incursion  ; 
for  general  Wills,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men,  came  up 
to  the  town  to  attack  them ;  and  from  his  activity  there  was  no 
escaping.  They  now,  therefore,  began  to  raise  barricades,  and  to 
put  the  place  in  a  posture  of  defence,  repulsing  tlie  first  attack  of 
the  royal  army  with  success.  Next  day,  however,  Wills  was  rein- 
forced by  Carpenter,  and  the  town  was  invested  on  all  sides.  In 
this  deplorable  situation,  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  their 
own  rashness,  Foster  hoped  to  capitulate  with  the  general,  and 
accordingly  sent  colonel  Oxburgh,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner, 
with  a  trumpeter,  to  propose  a  capitulation.     This,  however, 
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Wills  refused,  alleging  that  he  would  not  treat  with  rebels,  and 
th^t  the  only  favour  thej  had  to  expect,  was  to  be  spared  from 
immediate  slaughter.  These  were  hard  terms,  but  no  better 
pould  be  obtained.  They  accordingly  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
i^vere  put  under  a  strong  guard ;  all  the  noblemen  and  leader^ 
were  secured,  and  a  few  pf  their  officers  tried  for  deserting  from 
the  royal  army,  and  shot  by  order  of  a  court-martial.  The  com- 
ifnon  men  were  imprisoned  at  Chester  and  Liverpool ;  the  noble- 
flien  and  considerable  officers  were  sent  to  London,  and  led 
through  the  streets,  pinioned  and  bound  together,  to  intimidate 
iheir  party. 

Such  was  the  success  of  two  expeditions  set  on  foot  in  favour 
of  the  pretender,  in  neither  of  which  appear  the  smallest  traces 
of  conduct  or  design.  But  the  conduct  of  his  party  on  this  side 
pf  the  water  was  wisdom  itself,  compared  to  that  with  which  it 
was  managed  at  Paris.  Bolingbroke  there  had  been  made  his 
secretary,  and  Ormond  his  prime -minister.  But  these  statesmen 
quickly  found  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  favour  of  his  cause. 
The  king  of  France,  who  had  ever  espoused  the  interest  of  the 
abdicated  family,  was  just  dead  ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
succeeded  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  was  averse  to  lend- 
ing the  pretender  ^ny  assistance.  His  party,  however,  which 
was  composed  of  the  lowest  and  the  most  ignorant  exiles  from 
the  British  dominions,  affected  the  utmost  confidence,  and  boast- 
ed of  a  certainty  of  success.  The  deepest  secrets  of  his  cabinet, 
and  all  his  intended  measures,  were  bandied  about  in  coffee? 
houses  by  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  both  in  fortune  and  abili- 
ties. Subaltern  officers  resolved  to  be  his  generals ;  and  even 
prostitutes  were  intrusted  to  manage  his  negociations.  Little, 
therefore,  could  be  expected  from  such  assistance  and  such 
pounsels. 

He  might  by  this  time  have  been  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  his 
expectations,  in  supposing  that  the  whole  country  would  rise  up 
in  his  cause.  His  affairs  were  actually  desperate ;  yet,  with  his 
usual  infatuation,  he  resolved  to  hazard  his  person  among  his 
friends  in  Scotland,  at  a  time  when  such  a  measure  was  too  late 
fqr  success.  Passing,  therefore,  through  France  in  disguise,  and 
embarking  in  a  small  vessel  at  Dunkirk,  he  arrived,  after  a  voyage 
pf  a  few  days  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  with  only  six  gentlemen 
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in  his  train.  He  passed  unknown  through  Aberdeen  to  Fete- 
rosse,  where  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  about  thirty  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  of  the  first  quality.  There  he  was  solemnly 
proclaimed.  His  declaration,  dated  at  Commercy,  was  printed 
and  dispersed.  He  thence  went  to  Dundee,  where  he  made  a 
public  entry ;  and  in  two  days  more  he  arrived  at  Scone,  where 
he  intended  to  have  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  performed. 
He  ordered  thanksgivings  to  be  made  for  his  safe  arrival ;  he  en- 
joined the  ministers  to  pray  for  him  in  their  churches  ;  riri  6  1 
and,  without  the  smallest  share  of  power,  went  through 
the  ceremonies  of  royalty,  which  threw  an  air  of  ridicule  on  all 
his  conduct.  Having  thus  spent  some  time  in  unimportant  pa- 
rade, he  resolved  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  the  same  levity 
with  which  it  was  undertaken.  Having  made  a  speech  to  his 
grand  council,  he  informed  them  of  his  want  of  money,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  for  undertaking  a  campaign,  and  therefore  lamented 
that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  them.  He  embarked  in  a  small 
French  ship  that  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Montrose,  accompanied 
with  several  lords,  his  adherents,  and  in  five  days  arrived  at 
Gravelines. 

General  Gordon,  who  was  left  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces,  proceeded  at  their  head  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  secured 
three  vessels  to  sail  northward,  which  took  on  board  such  persons 
as  intended  to  make  their  escape  to  the  continent.  He  then  con- 
tinued his  march  through  the  Highlands,  and  quietly  dismissed 
his  forces  as  he  went  forward.  This  retreat  was  made  with  such 
expedition,  that  the  duke  of  Argyle,  with  all  his  activity,  could 
never  overtake  his  rear,  which  consisted  of  a  thousand  horse. 

In  this  manner  ended  a  rebellion,  which  nothing  but  imbecility 
could  project,  and  nothing  but  rashness  support.  But,  though  the 
enemy  was  now  no  more,  the  fury  of  the  victors  did  not  seem  in 
the  least  to  abate  with  success.  The  law  was  now  put  in  force 
with  all  its  terrors ;  and  the  prisons  of  London  were  crowded 
with  those  deluded  wretches,  whom  the  ministry  seemed  resolved 
not  to  pardon.  The  commons,  in  their  address  to  the  crown,  de- 
clared that  they  would  prosecute  in  the  most  rigorous  manner 
the  authors  of  the  late  rebellion ;  and  their  resolutions  were  as 
speedy  as  their  measures  were  vindictive.  The  earls  of  Der- 
wentwater,  Nithsdale,  Carnwath,  and  Wintown,  the  lords  Wid- 
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rington,  Kenmuir,  and  Nairne,  were  impeached,  and,  upon  plead- 
ing guiltj,  all  but  lord  Wintown  received  sentence  of  death.  No 
entreaties  could  soften  the  ministry  to  spare  these  unhappy  men. 
The  house  of  lords  eA^en  presented  an  address  to  the  throne  for 
mercy,  but  without  effect;  the  king  only  answered,  that  on  thisj 
and  all  other  occasions,  he  would  act  as  he  thought  most  consist- 
ent with  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  the  safety  of  his  people. 

Orders  were  accordingly  dispatched  for  executing  the  lords 
Derwentwater,  Nithsdale,  and  Kenmuir  immediately ;  the  others 
were  respited.  Nithsdale,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  es- 
cape in  woman's  clothes,  which  were  brought  him  by  his  mother 
the  night  before  his  intended  execution.  Derwentwater  and  Ken- 
muir were  brought  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower-hill  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. Both  underwent  their  sentence  with  calm  intrepidity, 
pitied  by  all,  and  seemingly  less  moved  themselves  than  those 
who  beheld  them.  Derwentwater  was  particularly  regretted,  as 
he  was  generous,  hospitable,  and  humane.  His  fortune  being 
large,  he  gave  bread  to  multitudes  of  the  poor,  by  whom  he  was 
considered  as  a  parent  and  a  protector. 

To  second  these  vindictive  efforts,  an  act  of  parliament  was 
made  for  trying  the  private  prisoners  in  London,  and  not  in 
Lancashire,  where  they  were  taken  in  arms.  This  proceeding 
was  considered,  by  some  of  the  best  lawyers,  as  an  alteration  of 
the  antient  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  it  was  confirm- 
ed that  every  prisoner  should  be  tried  in  the  place  where  the  of- 
fence was  committed.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  commissioners 
for  trying  the  rebels  met  in  the  court  of  common-pleas,  when 
bills  were  found  against  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  and  twenty 
of  their  confederates. 

Foster  escaped  from  Newgate,  and  reached  the  continent  in 
safety ;  the  rest  pleaded  not  guilty.  Pitt,  the  keeper  of  Newgate, 
being  suspected  of  having  connived  at  Foster's  escape,  was  tried 
for  his  life,  but  acquitted.  Notwithstanding  this,  Mackintosh 
and  several  other  prisoners  broke  from  Newgate,  after  having 
mastered  the  keeper  and  turnkey,  and  disarmed  the  sentinel. 
The  court  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  those  that  remained ;  four  or 
five  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at  Tyburn.  Among 
these,  William  Paul,  a  clergyman,  attracted  peculiar  pity;  he 
professed  himself  a  true  and  sincere  member  of  the  church  of 
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England,  but  not  of  that  schismatical  church,  whose  bishops  had 
abandoned  their  king,  and  shamefully  given  up  their  ecclesiastical 
privileges.  How  strong  soever  the  taint  of  faction  may  be  in 
any  man's  bosom,  if  he  has  any  goodness  in  him,  he  cannot  help 
feeling  the  strongest  pity  for  those  brave  men,  who  are  willing, 
however  erroneously,  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to  their  principles. 
The  judges  appointed  to  try  the  i-ebels  at  Liverpool  found  a  con- 
siderable number  guilty  of  high-treason.  Two  and  twenty  were 
executed  at  Preston  and  Manchester ;  about  a  thousand  prisoners 
experienced  the  king's  mercy,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  to  be 
transported  to  North  America. 

Such  was  the  end  of  a  rebellion  probably  at  first  hastened  for- 
ward by  the  rigour  of  the  new  Whig  ministry  and  parliament. 
In  running  through  the  revolutions  of  human  transactions,  it  is  a 
inelancholy  consideration  that,  in  all  contentions,  we  generally 
find  little  to  applaud  on  either  side.  We  here  see  a  weak  and 
imprudent  party,  endeavouring  not  only  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  religion  of  their  country.  We  see  a  pretended 
monarch  bred  a  papist  himself,  and  confiding  in  popish  counsel- 
lors, professing  a  desire  to  govern  and  protect  the  protestant  re- 
ligion. We  observe  most  of  his  adherents,  men  of  desperate 
fortunes,  indifferent  morals,  or  narrow  principles,  urging  on  a 
cause  which  nothing  but  repeated  slaughter  could  establish.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  see  them  opposed  by  a  party  actuated  by  pride, 
avarice,  and  animosity,  concealing  a  love  of  power  under  a  mask 
of  freedom,  and  brandishing  the  sword  of  justice,  to  strike  a  vin- 
dictive blow.  Clemency  in  the  government,  at  that  time,  would 
probably  have  extinguished  all  that  factious  spirit  which  has  since 
continued  to  disturb  public  tranquillity ;  for  they  must  be  a- 
wretched  people,  indeed,  who  are  more  easily  driven  than  led 
iTito  obedience  to  authority. 
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CHAP.  XLV. 
GEORGE  I.  (Continuea.) 

A  Constitution  so  complicated  as  that  of  England,  must  ne- 
cessarily suffer  alterations  from  time ;  for  some  of  its  branches 
may  gain  strength,  while  others  become  weaker.  At  this  period  j 
the  orders  placed  between  the  king  and  the  people  acquired  more 
than  their  share  of  power.  The  king  himself  being  a  foreigner^ 
and  ignorant  of  the  laws  arid  constitution  of  the  country,  was 
kept  under  the  control  of  his  ministers,  who,  by  their  private  con- 
nexions, governed  the  parliament.  At  the  same  time,  the  people, 
awed  by  the  fears  of  imputed  Jacobitism,  were  afraid  to  murmur, 
and  were  content  to  give  up  their  freedom  for  safety.  The  re- 
bellion now  extinguished,  only  served  to  confirm  the  arrogance 
of  those  in  power.  The  parliament  had  shown  itself  eager  to 
second  the  views  of  the  ministry  5  and  the  pretended  danger  of 
the  state  was  made  a  pretext  for  continuing  the  parliament  be- 
yond the  term  fixed  for  its  dissolution.  An  act,  therefore,  was 
made  by  their  own  authority,  repealing  that  by  which  they  were 
to  be  dissolved  every  third  year,  and  extending  the  term  to  seven 
years.  This  attempt,  in  any  delegated  body  of  people,  to  increase 
their  own  power  by  extending  it,  is  contrary  to  the  first  princi- 
ples of  justice.  If  it  was  right  to  extend  their  duration  to  seven 
years,  they  might  also  perpetuate  their  authority,  and  thus  cut  off 
even  the  shadow  of  nomination.  This  bill,  however,  passed  both 
houses,  and  all  objections  to  it  were  considered  as  marks  of  dis- 
affection. The  people  might  murmur  at  this  encroachment,  but 
it  was  too  late  for  redress. 

Domestic  concerns  being  adjusted,  the  king  began  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  his  Hanoverian  dominions,  and  resolved  upon  a  voy- 
age to  the  continent.  He  foresaw  a  storm  gathering  from  Swe- 
den. As  Chai'les  the  Twelfth,  the  extraordinary  monarch  of 
that  country,  was  highly  provoked  against  him  for  having  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  the  Russians  and  Danes  in  his  absence, 
and  for  having  purchased  the  towns  of  Bremen  and  Verden  from 
the  king  of  Denmark,  which  constituted  a  part  of  his  dominions ; 
George,  having  passed  through  Holland  to  Hanover,  in  order  to 
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secure  his  German  dominions,  entered  into  a  new  treaty  with  tha 
Dutch  and  the  regent  of  France,  by  which  they  agreed  to  assist 
each  other  in  case  of  an  invasion. 

Nor  were  his  fears  from  Sweden  without  foundation  ;  Charles 
maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  the  disaffected  subjects 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  a  scheme  was  formed  for  landing  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Swedes,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  in  some 
part  of  the  island,  where  it  was  expected  they  would  be  joined  by 
iall  the  malcontents  of  the  kingdom.  Count  Gyllenburgh,  the 
Swedish  minister  in  London,  was  peculiarly  active  in  the  con- 
spiracy ;  but  being  seized  with  all  his  papers,  by  order  pi  -r^  »r  -i 
of  the  king,  the  confederacy  was  broken  for  this  time. 
However,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  commons,  prohibiting  all  com- 
merce with  Sweden,  the  trade  with  which  country  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  English  merchants.  A  supply,  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  was  granted 
to  thfe  king,  to  enable  him  to  secure  his  dominions  against  the 
threatened  invasion.  These  were  the  first  fruits  of  England's 
being  wedded  to  the  continent  j  however,  the  death  of  the  Swed- 
ish monarchj  who  soon  after  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the 
siege  of  Fredericshall  in  Norway,  put  an  end  to  all  inquietude 
from  that  quarter. 

But  this  was  the  age  of  treaties,  subsidies,  and  political  combi- 
nations. At  that  time,  the  politicians  of  the  age  supposed  that 
such  paper-chains  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  permanence  of 
dominion;  but  experience  has  sufficiently  taught  the  contrary. 
Among  other  treaties  concluded  with  such  hopes,  was  that  called 
the  Quadruple  Alliance.  It  was  agreed  upon  between  r-frio-i 
the  emperor,  France,  England,  and  Holland,  that  the  ■-  '-^ 
emperor  should  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
and  exchange  Sardinia  for  Sicily  with  the  duke  of  Savoy;  that 
the  successions  to  the  duchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia, 
should  be  settled  on  the  queen  of  Spain's  eldest  son,  in  case  the 
present  possessors  should  die  without  male  issue.  However,  this 
treaty  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  con- 
sequently it  became  prejudicial  to  the  English,  as  it  interrupted 
the  commerce  to  that  kingdom.  But  the  interest  of  England  was 
not  the  object  which  this  treaty  was  intended  to  secure. 

The  displeasure  of  the  king  of  Spain  soon  broke  out  into  an 
VOL.  ir.  i34 
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open  war  against  the  emperor,  whom  he  considered  as  the  chief 
contriver  of  this  alliance  j  and  a  numerous  body  of  Spanish  troops 
were  sent  into  Italy  to  support  Philip's  pretensions  in  that  quar- 
ter. It  was  in  vain  that  the  regent  of  France  attempted  to  dis- 
suade him,  in  vain  the  king  of  England  offered  his  mediation ;  their 
interposition  was  rejected  as  partial  and  unjust.  War,  in  the  pres- 
ent exhausted  state  of  the  English  finances,  was  a  real  evil ;  but 
a  rupture  with  Spain  was  resolved  on,  in  order  to  support  a  very 
distant  interest.  Twenty -two  ships  were  equipped  with  all 
expedition,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  sir  George 
Byng,  and  ordered  to  sail  for  Naples,  which  was  then  threat- 
ened by  the  Spanish  army.  He  was  received  with  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  was 
informed  that  the  Spaniards,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  had  actually  landed  in  Sicily.  In  this  exigence,  as  no  assist- 
ance could  be  given  by  land,  he  resolved  to  sail  thither,  fully 
determined  to  pursue  the  Spanish  fleet  on  which  they  had  em- 
barked. Upon  coming  round  Cape  Faro,  he  perceived  two  small 
Spanish  vessels,  and  following  them  closely,  they  led  him  to  their 
main  fleet,  which,  before  noon,  he  discovered  in  line  of  battle, 
amounting  in  all  to  twenty-seven  sail.  However,  the  Spanish 
fleet,  upon  perceiving  the  force  of  the  English,  attempted  to  sail 
away  ,  though  superior  in  number.  The  English  had  for  some 
time  acquired  such  expertness  in  naval  affairs,  that  no  other  na- 
tion would  attempt  to  face  them,  but  with  manifest  advantage. 
The  Spaniards  seemed  distracted  in  their  councils,  and  acted  with 
extreme  confusion.  They  made  a  running  fight,  and  the  com- 
manders behaved  with  courage  and  activity ;  in  spite  of  which 
they  were  all  taken  except  six,  which  wer^  preserved  by  the  con- 
duct of  Cammock,  their  vice-admiral,  a  native  of  Ireland.  Sir 
George  Byng  behaved  on  this  occasion  with  equal  prudence  and 
resolution,  and  the  king  wrote  him  a  letter,  with  his  own  hand, 
approving  his  conduct.  This  victory  necessarily  produced  the 
resentment  and  complaints  of  the  Spanish  ministers  in  all  tha? 
courts  of  Europe,  and  hastened  the  declaration  of  war  upon  the 
part  of  the  English,  which  had  been  hitherto  delayed. 

This  rupture  with  Spain  served  once  more  to  raise  the  declin- 
ing expectations  of  the  pretender  and  his  adherents.  It  was  hop- 
ed that,  by  the  assistance  of  cardinal  Alberoni,  the  Spanish  min- 
ister, a  new  insurrection  might  be  excited  in  England.    The 
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duke  of  Ormond  was  the  person  fixed  upon  to  conduct  this  expe- 
dition ;  and  he  obtained  from  the  Spanish  court  a  fleet  of  ten 
ships  of  war  and  transports,  having  on  board  six  thousand  sol- 
diers with  arms  for  twelve  thousand  more.  But  fortune  was  still 
as  unfavourable  as  ever.  Having  set  sail,  and  proceeded  as  far 
as  Cape  Finisterre,  he  was  encountered  by  a  violent  storm,  which 
disabled  his  fleet,  and  frustrated  the  expedition.  This  misfor- 
tune, together  with  the  bad  success  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  Sicily, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  induced  Philip  to  wish  for  peace  j  and 
he  at  last  consented  to  sign  the  quadruple  alliance.  This  was  at 
that  time  thought  an  immense  acquisition ;  but  England,  though 
she  procured  the  ratification,  had  no  share  in  the  advantage  of 
the  treaty. 

The  king,  having  thus  restored  peace  to  Europe,  returned  from 
the  continent  to  receive  the  addresses  and  congratulations  of  his 
parliament.  From  addressing  they  proceeded  to  an  object  of 
much  greater  importance ;  this  was  the  securing  the  dependency 
of  the  Irish  parliament  on  that  of  Great  Britain.  One  Maurice 
Annesly  had  appealed  to  the  house  of  peers  in  England,  from  a 
decree  made  by  the  house  of  peers  in  Ireland,  and  this  decree 
was  reversed.  The  British  peers  ordered  the  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  Ireland  to  put  Mr.  Annesly  in  possession  of  the  lands 
he  had  lost  by  the  decree  of  the  lords  in  that  kingdom.  The 
barons  of  the  exchequer  obeyed  this  order ;  and  the  Irish  house 
of  peers  passed  a  vote  against  them,  as  having  attempted  to  di- 
minish the  just  privileges  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  j  and  at 
the  same  time  ordered  the  barons  to  be  taken  under  the  custody 
of  the  black-rod.  On  the  other  hand,  the  house  of  lords  in  En- 
gland resolved,  that  tie  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland  had 
acted  with  courage  and  fidelity,  and  addressed  the  king  to  signify 
his  approbation  of  their  conduct  by  some  marks  of  his  favour.  To 
complete  their  intention,  a  bill  was  prepared,  by  which  the  Irish 
house  of  lords  was  deprived  of  all  right  to  final  jurisdic-  r-tjoo  -\ 
tion.  This  bill  was  opposed  in  both  houses  ;  but  par- 
ticularly in  that  of  the  commons.  It  was  there  asserted  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  that  it  would  only  increase  the  power  of  the  English  peers, 
who  already  were  but  too  formidable.  Mr.  Hungerford  demon- 
strated that  the  Irish  lords  had  always  exerted  their  power  of 
finally  deciding  causes.    Notwithstanding  all  opposition,  the  bill 
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was  carried  by  a  great  majority,  and  soon  after  received  the  roy- 
al assent.  The  people  of  Ireland  were  not  at  that  time  so  well 
acquainted  with  their  rights  and  just  privileges  as  they  are  at  pres- 
ent. Their  lords  then  were  mostly  made  up  of  men  bred  in  lux- 
ury and  ignorance  :  neither  spirited  enough  to  make  opposition, 
nor  skilful  enough  to  conduct  it.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that 
this  bill,  which  was  a  real  grievance,  produced  no  commotions  in 
Ireland ;  and  that  the  coinage  of  half-pence  by  one  Wood,  in 
England,^for  the  people  of  that  country,  which  was  no  grievance, 
was  attended  with  very  great  disturbances.  The  reason  must  be, 
tiiat  the  latter  opposition  was  conducted  by  dean  Swift,  a  man  of 
genius,  and  the  former  imposition  submitted  to  by  men  of  weak 
abilities. 

But  this  blow,  which  was  felt  severely  by  the  Irish,  was  by  no 
means  so  great  as  that  felt  by  the  English  at  this  time,  from  the 
spirit  of  scheming  avarice,  which  had  infected  aU  ranks  of  people. 
It  was  but  in  the  preceding  year  that  John  Law,  a  Scotchman,  had 
erected  a  company  under  the  name  of  the  Missisippi,  which 
promised  the  people  great  wealth,  but  ended  in  involving  the 
French  nation  in  great  distress.  It  was  now  that  the  people  of 
England  were  deceived  by  a  project  entirely  similar,  which  is 
remembered  by  the  name  of  the  South-sea  Scheme,  and  was  felt 
long  after  by  thousands.  To  explain  this  as  concisely  as  possi- 
ble, it  is  to  be  observed,  that  ever  since  the  revolution  under 
king  William,  the  government  not  having  sufficient  supplies 
granted  by  parliament,  or  what  was  granted  requiring  time  to  be 
collected,  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  money  from  diflferent 
companies  of  merchants ;  and,  among  the  rest,  from  that  company 
which  traded  to  the  South-sea,  In  the  year  1716,  the  govern- 
ment was  indebted  to  this  company  about  nine  millions  and  a 
half  of  money,  for  which  they  granted  interest  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  cent.  As  this  company  was  not  the  only  one  to  which  the 
government  was  indebted,  and  paid  such  large  yeai'ly  interest, 
sir  Robert  Walpole  conceived  a  design  of  lessening  these  na- 
tional debts,  by  giving  the  several  companies  an  alternative  either 
of  accepting  lower  interest,  namely,  five  per  cent,  or  of  having 
the  principal  paid.  The  different  companies  chose  rather  to  ac- 
cept the  diminished  interest,  than  to  receive  the  principal.  The 
South-sea  company?  in  particular,  having  made  up  their  debt  to 
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th6  government  teu  millions,  instead  of  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  which  they  usually  received  as  interest,  were  satisfied 
with  five  hundred  thousand.  In  the  same  manner,  the  govern- 
ors and  company  of  the  bank,  and  other  companies,  were  con- 
tented to  receive  a  diminished  annual  interest  for  their  respective 
loans ;  all  which  greatly  lessened  the  debts  of  the  nation. 

It  was  in  this  situation  of  things  that  one  Blount,  who  had  been 
bred  a  scrivener,  and  was  possessed  of  all  the  cunning  and  plau- 
sibility requisite  for  such  an  undertaking,  proposed  to  the  minis- 
try, in  the  name  of  the  South-sea  company,  to  buy  up  all  the 
debts  of  the  dilFerent  companies,  and  thus  to  become  the  sole 
creditor  of  the  state.  The  terms  he  offered  to  government  were 
extremely  advantageous.  The  South-sea  company  was  to  re- 
deem the  debts  of  the  nation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  private  pro- 
prietors, who  were  creditors  to  the  government,  upon  whatever 
terms  they  could  agree  on  j  and  for  the  interest  of  this  money, 
which  they  had  thus  redeemed,  and  taken  into  their  own  hands, 
they  would  be  contented  to  be  allowed  by  government,  for  six 
years,  five  per  cent. — then  the  interest  should  be  reduced  to  four 
per  cent,  and  should  at  any  time  be  redeemable  by  parliament. 
Thus  far  all  was  fair,  and  all  was  reasonable.  For  these  pur- 
poses a  bill  passed  both  houses ;  but  now  came  the  part  of  the 
scheme  big;  with  fraud  and  ruin.  As  the  directors  of  the  South- 
sea  company  could  not  of  themselves  be  supposed  to  possess 
money  sufficient  to  buy  up  the  debts  of  the  nation,  they  were  em- 
powered to  raise  it  by  opening  a  subscription  to  a  scheme  for  trad- 
ing to  the  South -seas,  from  which  commerce  immense  advanta- 
ges were  promised,  and  still  greater  expected  by  the  rapacious 
credulity  of  the  people.  All  people,  therefore,  who  were  cred- 
itors to  government,  were  invited  to  come  in,  and  exchange  their 
securities,  namely,  the  government  for  the  South-sea  company. 
Many  were  the  advantages  they  were  taught  to  expect  from  hav- 
ing their  money  traded  with  in  a  commerce  to  and  from  the 
southern  parts  of  America,  where  it  was  reported  that  the  En- 
glish were  to  have  a  new  settlement  granted  them  by  the  king  of 
Spain. 

The  directors'  books  were  no  sooner  opened  for  the  first  sub- 
scription, than  crowds  came  to  make  the  exchange  of  government 
stock  for  South-sea  stock.    The  delusion  was  artfully  continued 
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and  spread.  Subscriptions  in  a  few  days  sold  for  double  the  price 
they  had  been  bought  at.  The  scheme  succeeded  beyond  even 
the  projector's  hopes ;  and  the  whole  nation  was  infected  with  a 
spirit  of  avaricious  enterprise.  The  infatuation  prevailed  ;  the 
stock  increased  to  a  surprising  degree,  and  to  near  ten  times  the 
value  of  what  it  was  at  first  subscribed  for. 

After  a  few  months,  however,  the  people  awoke  from  their 
dream  of  riches,  and  found  that  all  the  advantages  they  expected 
were  merely  imaginary,  while  thousands  of  families  were  involved 
in  one  common  ruin.  Many  of  the  directors,  by  whose  arts  the 
people  were  taught  to  expect  such  great  benefits  from  a  traffic  to 
the  South-seas,  had  amassed  considerable  fortunes  by  the  credu- 
lity of  the  public.  It  was  one  consolation  to  the  people  to  find 
the  parliament  sharing  the  general  indignation,  and  resolving  to 
strip  those  plunderers  of  their  unjust  possessions.  Orders  were 
first  given  to  remove  all  the  directors  of  the  South-sea  company 
from  their  seats  in  parliament,  and  the  places  they  possessed  under 
government. 

The  principal  delinquents  were  punished  by  a  forfeiture  of  all 
such  possessions  and  estates  as  they  had  acquired  during 
'-  "J  the  continuance  of  this  popular  phrensy.  The  next 
care  was  to  redress  the  sufferers.  Several  useful  and  just  reso- 
lutions were  taken  by  parliament,  and  a  bill  was  prepared  for  re- 
pairing the  late  sufferings,  as  far  as  the  inspection  of  the  legisla- 
ture could  extend.  Of  the  profits  arising  from  the  South-sea 
scheme,  the  sum  of  seven  millions  was  given  back  to  the  original 
proprietors  ;  several  additions  were  also  made  to  their  dividends, 
out  of  what  was  possessed  by  the  company  in  their  own  right,  and 
the  remaining  capital  stock  was  also  divided  among  the  old  pro- 
prietors, at  the  rate  of  thirty -three  pounds  per  cent. 

In  the  mean  time,  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  wei'e 
presented  to  the  house,  demanding  justice,  and  the  whole  nation 
seemed  exasperated  to  tiie  highest  degree.  Public  credit  sustain- 
ed a  terrible  shock.  Some  principal  members  of  the  ministry 
were  deeply  concerned  in  these  fraudulent  transactions.  The 
Bank  was  drawn  upon  faster  than  it  could  supply,  and  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  ravings  of  disappointment  and  despair. 

The  discontents  occasioned  by  these  public  calamities  once 
more  gave  the  disafi:ected  party  hopes  of  succeeding.    But  in  all 
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their  counsels  they  were  weak,  divided,  and  wavering.  The 
duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  is  said  to  be  the  first  who 
gave  the  king  information  of  a  recent  conspiracy  carried 
on  by  many  persons  of  the  first  distinction,  joined  by  L  '  'J 
several  malcontents  of  inferior  quality.  In  consequence  of  this, 
a  camp  was  immediately  formed  in  Hyde-Park,  and  all  military 
officers  were  ordered  to  repair  to  their  respective  stations.  Lieu- 
tenant-general Macartney  was  dispatched  to  Ireland  to  bring 
over  troops  from  that  kingdom,  and  the  states  of  Holland  were 
called  upon  to  be  ready  with  their  guaranty.  The  people,  thus 
excited  by  new  terrors,  every  day  expected  an  invasion,  and 
looked  where  the  vengeance  of  government  was  likely  to  fall. 

The  first  person  who  was  seized  was  Francis  Atterbury,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  a  prelate  long  obnoxious  to  the  present  government, 
and  possessed  of  abilities  to  render  him  formidable  to  any  minstry 
he  opposed.  His  papers  were  seized,  and  he  himself  confined  to 
the  Tower.  Soon  after,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Orrery, 
lord  North,  and  some  others  of  inferior  rank,  were  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  Of  all  tliese,  however,  only  the  bishop,  and  one 
Mr.  Layer,  a  barrister,  felt  the  severity  of  government,  the  proofs 
against  the  rest  amounting  to  no  convictive  evidence. 

A  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  impeaching  bishop 
Atterbury,  although  he  pleaded  privilege  as  a  peer. 
Though  this  met  with  some  opposition  in  that  house,  yet  L^'^'^'J 
it  was  resolved,  by  a  great  majority  in  the  house  of  commons, 
that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  dignity  and  benefice,  and  should 
be  banished  the  kingdom  forever.  The  bishop  made  no  defence 
in  the  lower  house,  reserving  all  his  force,  which  he  intended  to 
exert  in  the  house  of  lords. 

In  that  house  his  cause  had  many  friends ;  and  his  own  elo- 
quence, politeness,  and  ingenuity,  procured  him  many  more. 
His  cause  coming  before  that  assembly,  a  long  and  warm  debate 
ensued,  in  which  the  contest  was  more  equally  managed  than 
the  ministry  expected.  As  there  was  little  or  no  proaf  against 
him,  but  what  arose  from  intercepted  letters,  which  were  written 
in  ciphers,  earl  Poulet  insisted  that  such  could  not  be  construed 
into  treason  or  offence.  The  duke  of  Wharton  having  summed 
up  the  depositions,  and  shown  the  insufficiency  of  them,  conclud- 
ed with  saying,  that  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  would. 
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he  hoped  the  lustre  of  that  house  would  never  be  tarnished  by 
condemning  a  man  without  evidence.  Lord  Bathurst  also  spoke 
in  the  bishop's  favour,  observing,  that,  if  such  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings were  countenanced,  he  saw  nothing  remaining  for  him 
and  others  but  to  retire  to  their  country-houses,  and  there>  if 
possible,  quietly  to  enjoy  their  estates  within  their  own  families, 
since  the  most  trifling  correspondence,  or  any  intercepted  letter, 
might  be  made  criminal.  Then  turning  to  the  bench  of  bishops, 
he  said  he  could  hardly  account  for  the  inveterate  hatred  and 
malice  which  some  persons  bore  to  the  ingenious  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, unless  it  was,  that,  infatuated  like  the  wild  Americans,  they 
fondly  hoped  to  inherit  not  only  the  spoils,  but  even  the  abilities, 
of  the  man  they  should  destroy.  Notwithstanding  all  that  was 
said  in  the  bishop's  favour,  the  bill  passed  against  him ;  the  other 
party  saying  very  little,  conscious  of  a  majority  in  their  favour. 
Among  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  who  exerted  them- 
selves in  the  bishop's  favour,  was  the  celebrated  doctor  Freind, 
who  was  himself  soon  after  taken  into  custody  on  suspicion  of 
treasonable  practices;  but  he  was  admitted  to  bail,  his  friend  doc- 
tor Mead  becoming  his  security.  The  bishop's  sentence  being 
confirmed,  he  in  two  days  after  embarked  for  the  continent,  at- 
tended by  his  daughter.  On  the  same  day  that  he  landed  at 
Calais,  the  famous  lord  Bolingbroke  arrived  there  on  his  return 
to  England,  having,  for  some  secret  reasons,  obtained  his  majes- 
ty's pardon.  Atterbury  being  informed  of  this  circumstance, 
could  not  help  observing  with  a  smile,  that  they  were  exchanged. 
The  bishop  continued  in  exile  and  poverty  till  he  died,  though  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  doctor  Sacheverel  dying- 
some  time  before  him,  left  him  by  will  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  fate  of  Mr.  Christopher  Layer  was  more  severe.  Being 
brought  to  his  trial  at  the  King's  Bench,  he  was  convicted  of 
having  enlisted  men  for  the  pretender's  service,  of  having  en- 
deavoured to  stir  up  a  rebellion,  and  he  received  sentence  of 
death.  The  circumstances  of  this  conspiracy  are  not  clearly 
known.  It  is  said  that  the  intention  of  the  conspirators  was,  by 
introducing  a  number  of  foreign  officers  and  soldiers  into  England 
unobserved,  to  prepare  a  junction  with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who 
was  to  have  landed  in  the  river  with  a  great  quantity  of  arms 
provided  for  that  purpose.    However  this  be,  Mr.  Layer  was  re- 
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prieved  from  time  to  time,  and  many  metbods  tried  to  make  him 
discover  his  accomplices  ;  but  he  continued  steadfast  in  bis  trust, 
so  that  he  suffered  death  at  Tyburn,  and  his  head  was  fixed  on 
Temple -bar. 

This  trial  was  followed  by  another  of  a  different  nature,  in 
which  the  interests  and  security  of  the  nation  were  more  deeply 
concerned.  It  had  been  usual  for  the  chancellors,  upon  being  ap- 
pointed to  their  high  office,  to  nominate  the  masters  in  chancery 
< — a.  place  of  some  value,  and  consequently  then  purchased  as 
commissions  in  the  army.  Some  men  of  improper  characters 
having  been  appointed  to  this  office,  and  having  embezzled  the 
money  of  orphans  and  suitors  lodged  in  their  hands,  a  complaint 
was  made  to  government,  and  this  drew  down  the  resentment  of 
the  ministry  on  the  lord-chancellor  himself.  He  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resign  the  seals  in  the  beginning  ;  but,  soon  af-  rifog  i 
ter,  the  king  ordered  the  whole  affair  to  be  laid  before 
the  house  of  commons. 

The  commons,  taking  the  affair  into  consideration,  and  finding 
that  many  abuses  had  crept  into  that  court,  which  either  impeded 
justice  or  rendered  it  venal,  resolved  to  impeach  Thomas  earl  of 
Macclesfield,  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  for  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  best  contested  trials 
In  the  annals  of  England.  A  bill  was  previously  brought  in  to 
indemnify  the  masters  in  chancery  from  the  penalties  of  the  law, 
upon  discovering  what  considerations  they  had  paid  for  their  ad- 
mission to  their  respective  offices.  The  trial  lasted  twenty  days. 
The  earl  proved  that  such  sums  had  been  usually  received  by  for- 
mer lord-chancellors ;  and  reason  told  that  such  receipts  were 
contrary  to  strict  justice.  Equity,  therefore,  prevailed  above 
precedent ;  the  earl  was  convicted  of  fraudulent  practices,  and 
condemned  in  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  with  imprison- 
ment until  that  sum  should  be  paid,  which  was  accordingly  dis- 
charged in  about  six  weeks  after. 

In  this  manner  the  corruption,  venality,  and  avarice  of  the 
times  had  increased  with  the  riches  and  luxury  of  the  nation. 
Commerce  introduced  fraud,  and  wealth  introduced  prodigality. 
Religion,  which  might  in  some  measure  put  a  stop  to  these  evils, 
was  rather  discouraged  than  promoted  by  the  legislature.  The 
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houses  of  convocation,  which  had  hitherto  met  purposely  to  in- 
spect the  morals  of  the  people,  and  to  maintain  decency  and  dig- 
nity in  the  church,  were  now  discontinued.  Their  disputes 
among  each  other  were  assigned  as  the  cause ;  but  a  ministry 
studious  of  the  morals  of  the  people  would  have  permitted  them 
to  dispute,  and  kept  up  their  zeal  by  their  activity.  But  inter- 
nal regulations  were  not  what  the  ministry  at  that  time  attended 
to ;  the  chief  object  of  their  attention  was  to  gratify  the  sovereign 
with  a  continued  round  of  foreign  treaties  and  alliances.  It  was 
natural  for  a  king  born  and  bred  in  Germany,  where  all  sover- 
eignty is  possessed  upon  such  precarious  tenures,  to  introduce 
the  same  spirit  into  the  British  constitution,  however  independ- 
ent it  might  be  as  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  reign,  therefore, 
was  begun  by  treaties,  and  the  latter  part  of  it  was  burthened 
with  them.  The  chief  object  of  all  was  to  secure  to  the  king 
his  dominions  in  Germany,  and  pxrlude  the  pretender  from  those 
of  Britain.  To  effect  both  purposes,  England  paid  considerable 
subsidies  to  many  different  states  of  Europe  for  the  promise  of 
their  protection  and  assistance  ;  but  it  most  commonly  happened 
that  the  connexion  was  changed,  or  a  variance  ensued,  before 
the  stipulations  on  either  side  were  capable  of  being  executed. 
In  this  reign  there  were  concluded  no  less  than  nine  treaties :  the 
barrier  convention  treaty,  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  emperor, 
the  triple  alliance,  the  convention  treaty,  the  quadruple  alliance, 
the  congress  at  Cambray,  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  the  convention  with  Sweden  and  Hesse  Cassel.  AH 
these  various  and  expensive  negotiations  were  mere  political 
play -things ;  they  amused  for  a  while,  and  are  since  neglected. 
It  must  be  owned  that  the  parliament  made  some  new  efforts 
to  check  the  progress  of  vice  and  immorality,  which  now  began  to 
be  diffused  through  every  rank  of  life ;  but  they  were  supported 
neither  by  the  co  -operation  of  the  ministry  nor  by  the  voice  of  the 
people.  The  treaties  just  concluded  with  Spain  were  already 
broken ;  but  the  spirit  of  commerce  was  so  eager  that  no  restric- 
n  7«r  1  iions  could  bind  it.  Admiral  Hosier  was  sent  to  Soutli 
America,  to  intercept  the  Spanish  galleons;  but  the 
Spaniards,  being  apprised  of  his  design,  re-landed  their  treasure. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  English  fleet  sent  on  that  expedition  was 
rendered  entirely  unfit  for  service :  the  seamen  were  cut  off  in 
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great  numbers  by  the  malignity  of  the  climate  and  the  length  of 
the  voyage  ;  while  the  admiral  himself  is  said  to  have  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  In  order  to  retaliate  these  hostilities,  the  Span- 
iards undertook  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  but  with  as  little  success 
on  their  side.  In  this  dispute,  France  offered  her  mediation,  and 
such  a  reconciliation  as  treaties  could  procure  was  the  conse- 
quence ;  a  temporary  reconciliation  ensued,  both  sides  only 
watching  the  occasion  to  renew  hostilities  with  advantage.  It 
3vas  now  two  years  since  the  king  had  visited  his  electoral  domin- 
ions of  Hanover  ;  he  therefore,  soon  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
parliament,  prepared  for  a  journey  thither.  Having  ap-  r-^  ~„~  -. 
pointed  a  regency  in  his  absence,  he  embarked  for  Hol- 
land, and  lay,  upon  his  landing,  at  a  little  town  called  Voet. 
Next  day  he  proceeded  on  his  journey ;  and  in  two  days  more, 
between  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  arrived  at  Delden,  to  all  ap- 
pearance in  perfect  health.  He  supped  there  very  heartily,  and 
continued  his  progress  early  the  next  morning ;  but,  between 
eight  and  nine,  ordered  his  coach  to  stop.  It  being  perceived 
that  one  of  his  hands  lay  motionless.  Monsieur  Fabrice,  who  had 
formerly  been  servant  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  who  now  at^- 
tended  king  George,  attempted  to  quicken  the  circulation  by 
chafing  it  between  his  own.  As  this  had  no  effect,  the  surgeon, 
"who  followed  on  horseback,  was  called,  and  he  rubbed  it  with 
spirits.  Soon  after,  the  king's  tongue  began  to  swell,  and  he  had 
just  strength  enough  to  bid  them  hasten  to  Osnaburgh.  Then 
falling  insensible  into  Fabrice's  arms,  he  never  recovered,  but  ex- 
pired about  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 

Whatever  was  good  or  great  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch  ought 
to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  himself :  whenever  he  deviated,  he  might 
have  been  misled  by  a  ministry  always  partial,  sometimes  cor- 
rupt. He  was  in  pvery  instance  attended  with  good  fortune, 
which  was  partly  owing  to  accident,  and  more  to  prudent  assidu- 
ity. Hi§  successes  in  life  are  the  strongest  instance  how  much 
may  be  achieved  by  moderate  abilities,  exerted  with  application 
and  uniformity. 

He  was  married  to  the  princess  Sophia,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  the  duke  of  Zell,  by  whpni  he  had  the  prince  who  succeeded 
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him,  and  the  queen  of  Prussia,  mother  to  the  celebrated  Freder- 
ic, The  king's  body  was  conveyed  to  Hanover,  and  interred 
among  his  ancestors. 


CHAP.  XL VI. 
GEORGE  II. 

June  11  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  death  of  George  the  First,  his  son,  George 
17^27.  the  Second,  came  to  the  crown  ;  a  man  of  inferior  abili- 
ties to  the  late  king,  and  strongly  biassed  with  a  partiality  to  his 
dominions  on  the  continent.  At  his  accession,  the  business  of 
government  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  lord  Townshend,  a  man  of 
extensive  knowledge,  and  great  skill  in  the  interests  of  the  differ^ 
ent  states  of  Europe  j  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  a  nobleman  of  | 
large  connexions  among  the  great,  but  of  inferior  abilities  j  and 
the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  a  man  of  wit,  insinuation,  and  address, 
though  rather  averse  to  the  drudgery  of  business.  But  the  chief 
person,  and  he  who  shortly  after  obtained  the  greatest  share  of  | 
power,  was  sir  Robert  Walpole,  whom  we  have  already  seen  so 
actively  employed  in  supporting  the  house  of  Hanover. 

This  gentleman  had  risen  from  low  beginnings,  through  two  .= 
successive  reigns,  into  great  consideration.    He  was  considered  as 
a  martyr  to  his  cause,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne ;  and  when  the 
Tory  party  could  no  longer  oppress  him,  he  still  preserved  that 
hatred  against  them  with  which  he  set  out.     Being  raised,  iu  | 
the  beginning  of  this  reign,  to  the  head  of  the  treasury,  he  proba 
bly  set  off  by  endeavouring  to  serve  his  country ;  but  soon  meetr 
ing  with  strong  opposition,  his  succeeding  endeavours  were  rather 
employed  in  keeping  his  situation  than  in  adorning  it.    To  de^ 
fend  the  declining  prerogative  of  the  crown  might  perhaps  have 
been  the  first  object  of  his  intention  5  but,  soon  after,  those  very  | 
measures  by  which  he  pretended  to  secure  it  proved  the  most  ef^  1 
fectual  means  to  lessen  it.    By  corrupting  the  house  of  common^, 
he  increased  their  riches  ^,nd  their  power ;  and  they  were  not 
averse  to  voting  away  those  millions  which  he  permitted  them  so 
liberally  to  share.    As  such  a  tendency  in  him  naturally  produced 
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opposition,  he  was  possessed  of  a  most  phlegmatic  insensibility  to 
reproach,  and  a  calm  dispassionate  manner  of  reasoning  upon 
such  topics  as  he  desired  should  be  believed.  His  discourse  was 
fluent,  but  without  dignity ;  and  his  manner  convincing  from  its 
apparent  want  of  art. 

The  house,  hitherto  distinguished  into  Hanoverians  and  Jaco- 
bites, now  altered  their  names  with  their  principles  ;  and  the  two 
parties  went  by  the  names  of  the  Court  and  the  Country.     Both, 
sides  had  been  equally  active  in  bringing  in  the  Hanover  family, 
and  consequently  neither  much  feared  the  reproach  of  disaffec- 
tion.    The  court  party,  who  were  enlisted  under  the  banners  of 
the  ministry,  were  for  favouring  all  their  schemes,  and  for  ap- 
plauding all  the  measures  of  the  crown.     They  were  taught  to 
regard  foreign  alliances  and  continental  connexions  as  conducive 
to  internal  security  ;  they  considered  England  as  unable  or  unfit 
to  be  trusted  in  defending  herself,  and  paid  the  troops  of  other 
countries  for  the  promises  of  future  assistance.     Of  these  sir  Rob- 
ert was  the  leader ;  and  such  as  he  could  not  convince  by  his  el- 
oquence he  undertook  to  buy  over  by  places  and  pensions.     The 
iother  side,  or  the  country  party,  were  entirely  averse  t6  continen- 
tal connexions.     They  complained  that  immense  sums  were  lav- 
ished on  subsidies  which  could  never  be  useful ;  and  that  alli- 
ances were  bought  with  money  from  nations  that  should  rather 
contribute  to  England  for  her  protection.     These  looked  upon 
the  frequent  journies  of  the  king  to  Hanover  with  a  jealous  eye, 
and  sometimes  hinted  at  a  partiality  shown  in  the  royal  breast  in 
its  favour.     These  were  joined  by  the  high-flying  Tories,  who 
now  began  to  perceive  their  own  cause  desperate ;  and  as  they 
were  leagued  with  men  who  did  not  fear  the  reproach  of  Jacobit- 
ism,  they  gave  and  acquired  greater  confidence.     As  the  court 
party  generally  alarmed  the  house  of  commons  with  imaginary 
dangers  and  concealed  conspiracies,  so  they  on  the  country  side 
generally  declaimed  against  the  encroachments  of  the  preroga- 
tive and  the  overgrown  power  of  the  crown.     The  complaints  of 
neither  were  founded  in  fact ;  the  kingdom  was  in  no  danger  of 
invasions  from  abroad  or  from  plots  at  home ;  nor  was  the  crown, 
on  the  other  hand,  gaining  any  accession  of  power,  but  rather 
every  day  losing  somewhat  of  its  authority  by  insensible  diminu- 
tion.   The  king,  chiefly  attentive  to  his  foreign  dominions,  re- 
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garded  but  little  his  prerogative  at  home  ;  and  be  could  admit  of 
many  limitations  in  England,  to  be  possessed  of  plenary  power 
in  dominions  which  he  probably  loved  more. 

There  seem  to  be  two  objects  of  controversy  which,  during  this 
whole  reign,  rose  up  in  debate  at  every  session,  and  tried  the 
strength  of  the  opponents  ;  these  were  the  national  debt,  and  the 
number  of  forces  to  be  kept  in  pay.  The  government,  at  the  ac- 
jcession  of  the  present  king,  owed  more  than  thirty  millions  of 
money ;  and  though  there  was  a  long  continuance  of  profound 
peace,  yet  this  sum  was  continually  increasing.  It  was  much 
wondered  at  by  the  country  party  how  this  could  happen  ;  and  it 
was  as  constantly  the  business  of  the  court  to  give  plausible  rea- 
sons for  the  increase,  and  to  furnish  a  new  subject  of  wonder  for 
the  session  ensuing.  Thus  demands  for  new  supplies  were  made 
in  every  session  of  parliament,  for  the  purposes  of  guarding  the 
kingdom  from  internal  conspiracies,  securing  friends  upon  the 
continent,  or  enabling  the  ministry  to  act  vigorously  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  powers  in  alliance  abroad.  It  was  vainly  alleged 
that  those  expenses  were  incurred  without  prescience  or  necessi- 
ty ;  and  tliat  the  increase  of  the  national  debt,  by  multiplying  | 
and  increasing  taxes,  would  at  last  become  an  intolerable  burthen. 
These  arguments  were  offered,  canvassed,  and  rejected  ;  the  -^ 
court  party  was  constantly  victorious,  and  every  demand  granted  i 
with  cheerfulness  and  profusion. 

The  Spaniards  were  the  first  nation  who  showed  the  futility  of  | 
treaties  to  bind,  when  any  advantage  was  to  be  procured  by  in- 
fraction. The  extreme  avidity  of  our  merchants,  and  the  natural 
jealousy  and  cruelty  of  that  nation,  produced  every  day  enci'oach- 
ments  on  our  side,  and  as  arbitrary  seizures  on  theirs.  The  peo- 
ple of  our  West-Indian  islands  had  long  carried  on  an  illicit  traded 
with  the  subjects  of  Spain  upon  the  continent;  but,  whenever; 
detected,  were  rigorously  punished,  and  their  cargoes  confiscated. 
In  this  temerity  of  adventure  on  the  one  hand,  and  vigilance  of 
pursuit  and  punishment  on  the  other,  it  must  often  have  happen- 
ed that  the  innocent  suffered  with  the  guilty ;  and  many  com- 
plaints were  made,  perhaps  founded  in  justice,  that  the  English 
merchants  were  plundered  by  the  Spanish  king's  vessels  upon 
the  southern  coasts  of  America,  as  if  they  had  been  pirates. 

The  English  ministry,  unwilling  to  credit  every  report  which 
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was  inflamed  by  resentment  or  urged  by  avarice,  expected  to 
remedy  the  evils  complained  of  by  their  favourite  system  of  treaty, 
and  in  the  mean  time  promised  the  nation  redress.  At  length, 
however,  the  complaints  became  more  general ;  and  the  merchants 
remonstrated  by  petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  who  entered 
into  a  deliberation  on  the  subject.  They  examined  the  evidence 
of  several  who  had  been  unjustly  seized,  and  treated  with  great 
cruelty.  One  man,  the  master  of  a  trading  vessel,  had  been  used 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  most  shocking  manner.  He  gave  in  his 
evidence  with  great  precision,  informed  the  house  of  the  manner 
they  had  plundered  and  stripped  him,  of  their  cutting  off  his  ears, 
and  their  preparing  to  put  him  to  death.  "  I  then  looked  up," 
cried  he, "  to  my  God  for  pardon,  and  to  my  country  for  revenge !" 

These  accounts  raised  a  flame  among  the  people  which  it  was 
neither  the  minister's  interest,  nor  perhaps  that  of  the  nation,  to 
indulge ;  new  negotiations  were  set  on  foot,  and  new  mediators 
offered  their  interposition.  A  treaty  was  signed  at  Vi- 
enna, between  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  L  '-* 
and  the  king  of  Spain,  which  settled  the  peace  of  Europe  upon 
its  former  footing,  and  put  off  the  threatening  war  for  a  time. 
By  this  treaty,  the  king  of  England  conceived  hopes  that  all  war 
would  be  at  an  end.  Don  Carlos,  upon  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  Parma,  was,  by  the  assistance  of  an  English  fleet,  put  in  peace- 
able possession  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  w  hile  six  thousand  Span- 
iards were  quietly  admitted  and  quartered  in  the  duchy  of  Tus- 
cany, to  secure  for  him  the  reversion  of  that  dukedom. 

An  interval  of  peace  succeeded,  in  which  scarcely  any  events 
happened  that  deserve  the  remembrance  of  an  historian.  Such 
intervals  are  the  seasons  of  happiness  ;  for  history  is  generally 
little  more  than  the  register  of  human  contention  and  calamity. 

During  this  interval  of  profound  peace,  nothing  remarkable 
happened ;  and  scarcely  any  contest  ensued,  except  in  the  British 
parliament,  where  the  disputes  between  the  court  and  country 
party  were  carried  on  with  unceasing  animosity.  Both  sides, 
from  moderate  beginnings,  at  last  fairly  enlisted  themselves  in 
the  cause,  not  of  truth,  but  of  party.  Measures  proposed  by  the 
ministry,  though  tending  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  were  op- 
posed by  their  antagonists,  who,  on  their  side,  also  were  abridged 
the  power  of  carrying  any  act,  how  beneficial  soever  it  might  have 
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been.  A  calm  disinterested  reader  is  now  surprised  at  the  heat 
with  which  many  subjects  at  that  time,  of  little  importance  in 
themselves,  were  discussed.  He  now  smiles  at  these  denuncia- 
tions of  slavery  and  ruin  which  were  entailed  upon  posterity,  and 
which  posterity  did  not  feel.  The  truth  is,  the  liberty  of  a  na- 
tion is  rather  supported  by  the  opposition  than  by  the  speeches 
of  the  opposition:  the  combatants  may  be  considered  as  ever 
standing  upon  guard,  though  they  are  forever  giving  a  false 
alarm. 

In  times  of  profound  tranquillity,  the  slightest  occurrence 
comes  in  to  fill  up  the  chasm  in  history.  A  society  of  men,  in 
this  interested  age  of  seeming  benevolence,  had  united  them- 
selves into  a  company,  by  the  name  of  the  Charitable  Corpora- 
tion ;  and  their  professed  intention  was  to  lend  money  at  legal 
interest  to  the  poor,  upon  small  pledges,  and  to  persons  of  higher 
rank  upon  proper  security.  Their  capital  was  at  first  limited  to 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  but  they  afterwards  increased  it  to  six 
hundred  thousand.  This  money  was  supplied  by  subscription, 
and  the  care  of  conducting  the  capital  was  entrusted  to  a  proper 
number  of  directors.  This  company  having  continued  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  the  cashier,  George  Robinson,  member  for 
Marlow,  and  the  warehouse-keeper,  John  Thomson,  disappeared 
in  one  day.  Five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  capital  were  found 
to  be  sunk  and  embezzled,  by  means  which  the  proprietors  could 
not  discover.  They  therefore,  in  a  petition,  represented  to  the 
house  of  commons  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  defrauded, 
and  the  distress  to  which  many  of  the  petitioners  were  reduced. 
A  secret  committee  being  appointed  to  examine  into  this  griev- 
ance, a  most  iniquitous  scene  of  fraud  was  soon  discovered, 
which  had  been  carried  on  by  Thomson  and  Robinson,  in  concert 
with  some  of  the  directors,  for  embezzling  the  capital,  and  cheat- 
ing the  proprietors.  Many  persons  of  rank  and  quality  were 
concerned  in  this  infamous  conspiracy ;  and  even  some  of  the 
first  characters  in  the  nation  did  not  escape  censure.  A  spirit 
of  avarice  and  rapacity  had  infected  every  rank  of  life  about  this 
time  ;  no  less  than  six  members  of  parliament  were  expelled  for 
the  most  sordid  acts  of  knavery.  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  sir  Arclii- 
bald  Grant,  and  George  Robinson,  for  their  frauds  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  charitable  corporation  scheme ;  Dennis  Bond,  and 
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Sergeant  Birch,  for  a  fraudulent  sale  of  the  late  unfortunate  earl: 
of  Derwentwater's  large  estate ;  and  lastly,  John  Ward  of  Hack- 
ney, for  forgery.  Luxury  had  given  birth  to  prodigality,  and 
that  was  the  parent  of  the  meanest  arts  of  peculation.  It  was 
asserted  in  the  house  of  Lords,  at  that  time,  that  not  one  shilling 
of  the  forfeited  estates  was  ever  applied  to  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  became  the  reward  of  fraudulence  and  venality. 

From  this  picture  of  avarice  and  luxury  among  the  great,  it  is 
not  wonderful  to  find  instances  of  deplorable  wretchedness 
among  the  poor.  One  Richard  Smith,  a  bookbinder,  and  his  wife, 
had  long  lived  together,  and  struggled  with  those  wants,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  profusion  of  the  rich,  pinched  the  lower  or- 
ders of  mankind.  Their  mutual  aifection  was  the  only  comfort 
they  had  in  their  distresses,  which  distresses  were  increased  by 
having  a  child,  which  they  knew  not  how  to  maintain.  At  length, 
they  took  the  desperate  resolution  of  dying  together ;  but  previ- 
ously their  child's  throat  was  cut,  and  the  husband  and  wife  were 
found  hanging  in  their  little  bed-chamber.  There  was  a  letter 
upon  the  table,  containing  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  this 
act  of  desperation ;  they  declared  they  could  no  longer  support 
a  life  of  such  complicated  wretchedness ;  they  recommended 
their  dog  and  cat  to  compassion ;  but  thought  it  tenderness  to 
take  their  only  child  with  them  from  a  world  where  they  them- 
selves had  found  so  little  compassion.  Suicide  is  often  imputed 
to  phrensy.  We  have  here  an  instance  of  self-murder  concerted 
with  composure,  and  borrowing  the  aids  of  reason  for  its  vindi- 
cation. 

A  scheme  set  on  foot  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  soon  p^-^^j-, 
after  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  public,  which  was 
to  fix  a  general  excise.  The  minister  introduced  it  into  the  house, 
by  going  into  a  detail  of  the  frauds  practised  by  the  factors  in 
London,  who  were  employed  by  the  American  planters  in  selling 
their  tobacco.  To  prevent  these  frauds,  he  proposed,  that,  in- 
stead of  having  the  customs  levied  in  the  usual  manner  upon  to- 
bacco, all  hereafter  to  be  imported  should  be  lodged  in  ware- 
houses appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  should  thence  be  sold,  upon  paying  the  duty  of  four-pence  a 
pound,  when  the  proprietor  found  a  puixhaser.  This  proposal 
raised  a  violent  ferment,  not  less  within  doors  than  without.  It 
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was  asserted,  that  it  would  expose  the  factors  to  such  hardships 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  continue  their  trade,  and  that  such 
a  scheme  would  not  even  prevent  the  frauds  complained  of.    It 
was  added,  that  a  number  of  additional  eitcisemen  and  warehouse- 
keepers  would  thus  be  employed,  which  would  at  once  render  the 
ministry  formidable,  and  the  people  dependant.     Such  were  the 
arguments  employed  to  stir  up  the  citizens  to  oppose  this  law ;.' 
arguments  rather  specious  than  solid,  since,  with  all  its  disadvan- 
tages, the  tax  upon  tobacco  would  thus  be  more  safely  and  expe<- 
ditiously  collected,  and  the  avenues  to  numberless  frauds  would 
be  shut  up.     The  people,  however,  were  raised  into  such  a  fer-- 
ment,  that  the  parliament-house  was  surrounded  with  multitudes, 
who  intimidated  the  ministry,  and  compelled  them  to  drop  thej 
design.     The  miscarriage  of  the  bill  was  celebrated  with  publiej 
rejoicings  in  London  and  Westminster,  and  the  minister  waHJ 
burned  in  effigy  by  the  populace  of  London. 

The  members  of  the  opposition  acquired  such  strength  and  poi^ 
pularity  by  defeating  the  ministry  in  this  scheme,  that  they  re- 
solved to  try  their  forces  in  an  olfensive  measux-e,  and  made 
motion  for  repealing  the  septennial  bill,  and  bringing  back  trien^j 
nial  parliaments,  as  settled  at  the  revolution.  In  the  course  o| 
this  debate,  the  country  party  reflected  with  great  severity  oi 
the  measures  of  the  late  reign,  and  the  conduct  of  the  present 
minister.  It  was  alleged  that  the  septennial  bill  was  an  en^ 
croachment  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  that  there  was  n< 
method  to  overturn  a  wicked  ministry,  but  by  frequent  changes 
of  parliament.  "  Let  us  suppose  a  man,"  said  sir  Williai! 
Wyndham,  "  of  no  great  family,  and  of  but  mean  fortune,  with-| 
out  any  sense  of  honour,  raised  to  be  chief  minister  of  state 
Suppose  this  man  raised  to  great  wealth,  the  plunder  of  the  na^ 
tion,  with  a  parliament  chiefly  composed  of  members  whose  seats 
are  purchased,  and  whose  votes  are  venal.  Let  us  suppose  all 
attempts  in  such  a  parliament  to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  or  r^ 
lieve  the  nation,  fruitless.  Suppose  him  screened  by  a  corru| 
majority  of  his  creatures,  whom  he  retains  in  daily  pay.  Let 
suppose  him  domineering  with  insolence  over  all  men  of  antiei 
families,  over  all  men  of  sense,  figure,  or  fortune,  in  the  nation] 
as  he  has  no  virtue  of  his  own,  ridiculing  it  in  others,  and  endeai 
curing  to  punish  or  corrupt  it  in  all.     With  such  a  ministel 
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and  such  a  parliament,  let  us  suppose  a  case,  wMch  I  hope  will 
never  happen,  a  prince  upon  the  throne  uninformed,  ignorant, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  inclinations, and  true  interests  of  his 
people  ;  weak,  capricious,  transported  with  unbounded  ambition* 
a^id  possessed  with  insatiable  avarice.  I  hope  such  a  case  will 
never  occur ;  but  as  it  possibly  may,  could  any  greater  curse 
happen  to  a  nation  than  such  a  prince  advised  by  such  a  minister, 
and  that  minister  supported  by  snch  a  parliament  ?  The  nature 
of  mankind  cannot  be  altered  by  human  laws  ;  the  existence  of 
such  a  prince,  or  such  a  minister,  we  cannot  prevent  by  act  of 
parliament ;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  parliament  may  surely 
be  prevented ;  and  abridging  its  continuance  is  at  least  a  certain 
remedy."  Notwithstanding  the  warmth  of  the  opposition,  the 
ministry,  exerting  all  their  strength,  were  victorious,  and  the 
motion  was  suppressed  by  the  majority.  However,  as  the  coun- 
try party  seemed  to  grow  more  powerful  on  this  occasion  than 
formerly,  it  was  thought  fit  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  r^-^^^^  -i 
and  another  was  convoked  by  the  same  proclamation. 

The  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  new  parliament  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  the  preceding,  and  the  same  measures 
were  pursued  and  opposed  with  similar  animosity.  A  bill  was 
brought  in  for  fixing  the  prince  of  Wales's  household  at  r-i  j'r>'r  ■^ 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year.  This  took  rise 
among  the  country  party,  and,  being  opposed,  was  thrown  out  by 
the  courtiers.  A  scheme  was  proposed  by  sir  John  Barnard  for 
diminishing  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  rejected  in  the 
same  manner.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  a  bill  introduced  by 
the  ministry  for  subjecting  the  play-houses  to  a  licenser. 

The  press  had  for  some  time  taken  the  popular  side  of  every 
question  ;  and  the  play-houses  finding  that  most  money  was  to  be 
gotten  by  chiming  in  with  the  national  humour,  thought  that  ex- 
posing the  ministry  would  procure  spectators.  At  a  little  theatre 
in  the  Hay  ^market,  the  ministry  were  every  night  ridiculed,  and 
their  dress  and  manner  exactly  imitated.  The  ingenious  Mr. 
Henry  Fielding,  finding  that  the  public  had  no  taste  for  new 
pieces  of  real  humour,  was  willing  to  gratify  their  appetite  for 
scandal,  and  brought  on  a  theatrical  piece  which  he  called  Pas- 
quin ;  the  public  applauded  its  severity,  and  the  representation 
was  crowded  for  many  nights,  while  Fielding  began  to  qongr^tii- 
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late  himself  upon  his  dexterity  in  discarding  wit  from  tlie  stage, 
and  substituting  politics,  which  the  people  liked  better.  The 
abuse,  however,  threatened  to  become  dangerous ;  and  the  minis- 
try, sensible  of  their  strength,  were  resolved,  as  they  expressed 
it,  to  suppress  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage.  Some  of  the 
pieces  exhibited  at  that  time  were  not  only  severe,  but  immoral 
also.  On  this  ground  the  ministry  made  their  attack.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole  brought  in  a  bill  to  limit  the  number  of  play-houses, 
to  subject  all  dramatic  writings  to  the  inspection  of  the  lord- 
chamberlain,  and  to  suppress  all  such  as  he  thought  would  have  a 
tendency  to  corrupt  men's  morals,  or  obstruct  government.  The 
bill  was  opposed  by  lord  Chesterfield  with  great  eloquence  j  but 
carried  by  a  majority  determined  to  vote  with  the  minister.  This 
bill,  while  it  confined  genius  on  the  one  hand,  turned  it  to  proper 
objects  of  pursuit  on  the  other ;  and  the  stage  is  at  present  free 
from  the  scandalous  license  which  infects  the  press,  but  perhaps 
rendered  more  dull  from  the  abridgement  of  unlimited  abuse. 

New  subjects  of  controversy  oiTered  every  day;  and  the  mem- 
bers on  each  side  were  ready  enough  to  seize  them.  A  conven- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  ministry,  at  the  Prado,  with  Spain,  be- 
came an  object  of  warm  altercation.  By  this  the  court  of  Spain 
r-ir<^Q  "1  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  ninety -five  thousand  pounds 
to  the  English  as  a  satisfaction  for  all  demands  upon 
the  crown  and  the  subjects  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  discharge  the 
whole  within  four  months,  from  the  day  of  ratification.  This,  how- 
ever, was  considered  as  no  equivalent  for  the  damages  that  had 
been  sustained  ;  the  country  party  declaimed  against  it  as  a  sac- 
rifice of  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and 
alleged  that  the  whple  of  their  demands  should  be  paid,  which 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds.  The 
minister  on  this  occasion  was  provoked  into  unusual  vehemence. 
He  branded  the  opposite  party  with  the  appellation  of  traitors, 
and  expressed  his  hope  that  their  behaviour  would  unite  all  the 
true  friends  of  the  present  government  in  opposing  their  designs. 
The  ministry  were,  as  usual,  victorious  ;  and  the  country  party, 
finding  themselves  out-voted  in  every  debate,  resolved  to  with- 
draw forever.  They  had  long  asserted  that  all  deliberation  was 
useless,  and  debate  vain,  since  every  member  had  enlisted  him- 
self not  under  the  banners  of  reason,  but  of  party^    Despairingj 
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therefore,  of  being  able  to  oppose  with  any  hopes  of  conviction, 
and  sensible  of  the  popularity  of  their  cause,  they  retired  from 
parliament  to  their  seats  in  the  country,  and  left  the  ministry  an 
undisputed  majority  in  the  house  of  commons. 

The  minister,  being  now  left  without  opposition,  was  resolved 
to  give  his  opponents  the  most  sensible  mortification,  by  an  al- 
teration in  his  conduct.  He  took  this  opportunity  to  render  them 
odious  or  contemptible,  by  passing  several  useful  laws  in  their 
absence.  At  the  same  time,  the  king  himself  laboured  with 
equal  assiduity  at  his  favourite  object  of  adjusting  the  political 
scale  of  Europe.  For  this  purpose,  he  made  several  journeys  to 
the  continent ;  but  in  the  mean  time  a  rupture  of  a  domestic  na- 
ture was  likely  to  be  attended  with  many  inconveniences.  A 
misunderstanding  arose  between  the  king  and  the  prince  of 
Wales ;  and  as  the  latter  was  the  darling  of  the  people,  his  cause 
was  seconded  by  all  those  of  the  country  party.  The  prince  had 
been  a  short  time  before  married  to  the  princess  of  Saxe-Gotha  ; 
and  the  prince  taking  umbrage  at  the  scantiness  of  the  yearly 
allowance  from  his  father,  seldom  visited  the  court.  The  prin- 
cess had  advanced  to  the  last  month  of  her  pregnancy  before  the 
king  had  any  notice  of  the  event ;  and  she  was  actually  brought  to 
bed  of  a  princess,  without  properly  acquainting  the  king.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  his  majesty  sent  his  son  a  message,  informing  him 
that  the  whole  tenour  of  his  conduct  had  of  late  been  so  void  of 
real  duty,  that  he  resolved  to  punish  him  by  forbidding  him  the 
court.  He  therefore  signified  his  pleasure  that  he  should  leave 
St.  James's  with  all  his  family;  and,  in  consequence,  the  prince 
retired  to  Kew.  This  rupture  was  very  favourable  to  the  coun- 
try interest,  as  they  thus  had  a  considerable  personage  equally 
interested  with  themselves  to  oppose  the  ministry.  To  the  prince, 
therefore,  resorted  all  those  who  formed  future  expectations  of 
rising  in  the  state,  and  all  who  had  reason  to  be  discontented 
with  the  present  conduct  of  adiT^^nistratior. 
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CHAP.  XLVII. 

GEORGE  II,  (Continued.) 

Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Spaniards  in  America  had 
insulted  and  distressed  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
British  merchants  had  attempted  to  carry  on  an  illicit  trade  into 
their  dominions.  A  right  which  the  English  merchants  claimed 
by  treaty,  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  gave  them 
frequent  opportunities  of  pushing  in  contraband  commodities  upon 
the  continent ;  so  that  to  suppress  the  evil,  the  Spaniards  were 
resolved  to  annihilate  the  claim.  This  liberty  of  cutting  logwood 
had  often  been  acknowledged,  but  never  clearly  ascertained ;  in 
all  former  treaties,  it  was  considered  as  an  object  of  too  little  im- 
portance to  make  a  separate  article  in  any  negotiation.  The  Span- 
ish vessels  appointed  for  protecting  the  coast  continued  their  se- 
verities npon  the  English;  many  of  the  subjects  of  Britain  were 
sent  to  dig  in  the  mines  of  Potosi,  and  deprived  of  all  means  of 
conveying  their  complaints  to  those  who  might  send  them  redress. 
One  remonstrance  followed  another  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  otthis 
violation  of  treaty ;  but  the  only  answers  given  were  promises  of 
inquiry,  which  produced  no  reformation.  Our  merchants  com- 
plained loudly  of  those  outrages  ;  but  the  minister  vainly  expected 
from  negotiations  that  redress  which  was  only  to  be  obtained  by 
arms. 

The  fears  discovered  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain  only  served 
to  increase  the  insolence  of  the  enemy  ;  and  their  guard-ships 
continued  to  seize  not  only  all  the  guilty,  but  the  innocent,  whom 
they  found  sailing  along  the  Spanish  main.  At  last  the  com- 
plaints of  the  English  merchants  were  loud  enough  to  interest 
the  house  of  commons ;  their  letters  and  memorials  were  produced, 
and  their  grievances  enforced  by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  house. 
It  was  soon  found  that  the  money  which  Spain  had  agreed  to  pay 
to  the  court  of  Great  Britain  was  withheld,  and  no  reason  assigned 
for  the  delay.  The  minister,  therefore,  to  gratify  the  general  ar- 
dour, and  to  atone  for  his  former  deficiencies,  assured  the  house 
that  he  would  put  the  nation  into  a  condition  of  war.  Soon  after 
betters  of  reprisal  were  granted  against  the  Spaniards ;  and  this 
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being  on  both  sides  considered  as  an  actual  commencement  of 
hostilities,  both  diligently  set  forward  their  armaments  by  sea 
and  land.  In  this  threatening  situation,  the  French  minister  at 
the  Hague  declared  that  his  master  was  obliged  by  treaty  to  assist 
the  king  of  Spain ;  so  that  the  alliances  which  but  twenty  years 
before  had  taken  place  were  now  quite  reversed.  At  that  time, 
France  and  England  were  combined  against  Spain ;  at  present, 
France  and  Spain  were  united  against  England  ;  such  little  hopes 
can  statesmen  place  upon  the  firmest  treaties,  where  there  is  no 
superior  power  to  compel  the  observance. 

A  rupture  between  England  and  Spain  being  now  considered 
as  inevitable,  the  people,  who  had  long  clamoured  for  war,  be- 
gan to  feel  uncommon  alacrity  at  its  approach ;  and  the  ministry 
began  to  be  as  earnest  in  preparation.  Orders  were  issued  for 
augmenting  the  land  forces,  and  raising  a  body  of  marines.  War 
was  declared  with  all  proper  solemnity,  and  soon  after  two  rich 
Spanish  prizes  were  taken  in  the  Mediterranean.  Admiral  Ver- 
non, a  man  of  more  courage  than  experience,  of  more  confidence 
than  skill,  was  sent  commander  of  a  fleet  into  the  West-Indies, 
to  distress  the  enemy  in  that  part  of  the  globe.  He  had  asserted 
in  the  house  of  commons  that  Porto-Bello,  a  fort  and  harbour  in 
South  America,  could  be  easily  destroyed ;  and  that  he  himself 
would  undertake  to  reduce  it  with  six  ships  only.  A  project 
which  appeared  so  wild  and  impracticable  was  ridiculed  by  the 
ministry ;  but  as  he  still  insisted  upon  the  proposal,  they  com- 
plied with  his  request,  hoping  that  his  want  of  success  might  re- 
press the  confidence  of  his  party.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
disappointed  ;  for  with  six  ships  only  he  attacked  and  demolished 
all  the  fortifications  of  the  place,  and  came  away  victorious,  with 
scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man.  This  victory  was  magnified  at  home 
in  all  the  strains  of  panegyric,  and  the  triumph  was  far  superior 
to  the  value  of  the  conquest. 

As  the  war  began  thus  successfully,  it  inspired  the  commons  to 
prosecute  it  with  all  imaginable  vigour.  The  minister  easily 
procured  from  that  assembly  such  supplies  as  enabled  him  to 
equip  a  very  powerful  navy.  A  subsidy  was  voted  to  the  king  of 
Denmark,  and  the  king  was  empowered  to  defray  some  other  ex- 
penses not  mentioned  in  the  estimates  of  the  year.  x\s  the  prep- 
arations for  war  increased  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  do- 
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mestic  debates  and  factions  seemed  to  subside ;  and,  indeed,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  peculiar  felicity  of  this  nation,  that  every 
species  of  activity  takes  its  turn  to  occupy  the  people.  In  a  na- 
tion like  this,  arts  and  luxury,  commerce  and  war,  at  certain  in- 
tervals, must  ever  be  serviceable.  This  vicissitude  turns  the 
current  of  wealth  from  one  determined  channel,  and  gives  it  a 
diffusive  spread  over  the  face  of  the  country ;  it  is  at  one  time 
diverted  to  the  laborious  and  frugal,  at  another  to  the  brave,  ac- 
tive, and  enterprising.  Thus  all  orders  of  mankind  find  encour- 
agement ;  and  the  nation  becomes  composed  of  individuals,  who 
have  art  to  acquire  property,  and  who  have  courage  to  defend  it. 
While  vigorous  preparations  were  making  in  other  departments, 
a  squadron  was  equipped  for  distressing  the  enemy  in  the  South 
Seas,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  commodore  Anson, 
This  fleet  was  destined  to  sail  through  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
and  steering  northwards,  along  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  to 
co-operate  occasionally  with  admiral  Vernon  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien.  The  delays  and  mistakes  of  the  ministry  frustrated 
tiiat  part  of  the  scheme,  which  was  originally  well  laid.  When 
it  was  too  late  in  the  season,  the  commodore  set  out  with  three 
ships  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  and  two  store-ships,  with  about  four- 
teen hundred  men.  Having  reached  the  coast  of  Brasil,  he  re- 
freshed his  men  for  some  time  on  the  island  of  St.  Catharine,  a 
spot  that  enjoys  all  the  fruitfulness  and  verdure  of  the  luxurious 
tropical  climate.  Thence  he  steered  downward  into  the  cold 
and  tempestuous  regions  of  the  south ;  and  in  about  five  months 
after,  meeting  a  terrible  tempest,  he  doubled  Cape  Horn.  By 
this  time  his  fleet  was  dispersed,  and  his  crew  deplorably  disabled 
with  the  scurvy ;  so  that  with  much  difficulty  he  gained  the  de- 
lightful island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  There  he  was  joined  by  one 
ship,  and  a  vessel  of  seven  guns.  Advancing  northward,  he 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  attacked  Paita  by  night.  In 
this  bold  attempt  he  made  no  use  of  his  shipping,  nor  even  dis- 
embarked all  his  men  ;  a  few  soldiers,  favoured  by  darkness, 
sufficed  to  fill  the  whole  town  with  terror  and  confusion.  The 
govei-nor  of  the  garrison,  and  the  inhabitants,  fled  on  all  sides : 
accustomed  to  be  severe,  they  expected  severity.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  small  body  of  the  English  kept  possession  of  the  town 
for  three  days,  stripping  it  of  all  its  treasures  and  merchandise 
to  a  considerable  amount,  and  then  setting  it  on  fire. 
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Soon  afterj  this  small  squadron  advanced  as  far  as  Panama; 
situated  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
great  American  continent.  The  commodore  now  placed  all  his 
hopes  in  taking  one  of  those  valuable  Spanish  ships  which  trade 
from  the  Philippine  islands  to  Mexico.  Not  above  one  or  two 
at  the  most  of  these  immensely  rich  ships  went  from  one  conti- 
nent to  the  other  in  a  year ;  they  were,  therefore,  very  large,  in 
order  to  carry  a  sufficiency  of  treasure,  and  proportionably  strong 
to  defend  it.  In  hopes  of  meeting  witli  one  of  these,  the  com- 
modore, with  his  little  fleet,  traversed  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  5 
but  the  scurvy  once  more  visiting  his  crew,  several  of  his  men 
died,  and  almost  all  were  disabled.  In  this  exigence)  having 
brought  all  his  men  into  one  vessel,  and  set  fire  to  the  only  other 
ship  which  remained  with  him,  he  steered  for  the  island  of  Tini- 
an,  which  lies  about  half  way  between  the  New  World  and  the 
Old.  In  this  charming  abode  he  continued  for  some  time,  till 
his  men  recovered  their  health,  and  his  ship  was  refitted  for 
sailing. 

Thus  refreshed,  he  set  forward  for  China,  where  he  laid  in 
proper  stores  for  traversing  back  that  immense  ocean  in  v/hicii 
he  had  just  before  suffered  such  difficulties.  Having  accordingly 
taken  some  Dutch  and  Indian  sailors  on  board,  he  again  steered 
towards  America ;  and  at  length,  after  various  toils,  discovered 
the  Spanish  galleon  he  had  so  long  ardently  expected.  This 
vessel  was  built  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  war  as  of  merchan- 
dise. It  mounted  sixty  guns,  with  five  hundred  men,  while  the 
crew  of  the  commodore  did  not  amount  to  half  that  number. 
However,  the  victory  was  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and  they 
returned  home  with  their  prize,  which  was  estimated  at  three 
hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  pounds  sterling,  while  the  differ- 
ent captures  that  had  been  made  before  amounted  to  as  much 
more.  Thus,  after  a  voyage  of  three  years,  conducted  with 
amazing  perseverance  and  intrepidity,  the  public  sustained  the 
loss  of  a  small  fleet ;  but  a  few  individuals  became  possessed  of 
immense  riches. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  English  conducted  other  operations 
against  the  enemy  with  amazing  activity.  When  Anson  set  out, 
it  was  with  a  design  of  acting  a  subordinate  part  to  a  formidable 
armament  designed  for  the  coasts  of  New  Spain,  consisting  of 
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twenty -nine  ships  of  the  line,  and  almost  an  equal  number  of  frig- 
ates, furnished  with  all  kinds  of  warlike  stores,  near  fifteen  thou- 
sand seamen,  and  as  many  land  forces.  Never  was  a  fleet  more 
completely  equipped,  nor  ever  had  the  nation  more  sanguine  hopes 
of  success.  Lord  Cathcart  was  appointed  to  command  the  land- 
forces  ;  but  he  dying  on  the  passage,  the  command  devolved  upon 
general  Wentworth,  whose  abilities  were  supposed  to  be  unequal 
to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  The  ministry,  without  any  visible 
reason,  detained  the  fleet  in  England,  until  the  season  for  action 
in  America  was  nearly  over.  In  the  country  where  they  were  to 
carry  on  their  operations,  periodical  rains  begin  about  the  end  of  "" 
April,  and  this  change  in  the  climate  as  surely  brings  oa  epidem- 
r^  -^-,  -|  ical  and  contagious  diseases.  Having  at  length  arrived 
on  the  coasts  of  New  Spain,  before  the  wealthy  city  of 
Carthagena,  they  landed  their  forces  in  order  to  form  the  siege  , 
of  this  important  fortification.  This  city,  which  lies  within  sixty 
miles  of  Panama,  serves  as  a  magazine  for  the  merchandise  of 
Spain,  wliich  is  conveyed  from  Europe  thither,  and  thence  trans- 
ported by  land  to  Panama,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  native  com- 
modities of  the  New  World.  The  taking  of  Carthagena,  there- 
fore, would  have  obstructed  the  whole  trade  between  Old  Spain 
and  the  Nev/. 

To  carry  on  the  siege  with  safety,  the  troops  were  landed  on 
the  island  Tierra  Bomba,  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which 
had  been  previously  fortified  by  all  the  arts  of  engineering.  The 
land  forces  erected  a  battery  on  shore,  with  which  they  made  a 
breach  in  the  principal  fort,  while  Vernon,  who  comm.anded  the 
fleet,  sent  a  number  of  ships  into  the  harbour,  to  divide  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  army  on  shore.  The 
breach  being  deemed  practicable,  a  body  of  troops  were  command- 
ed to  storm ;  but  the  Spaniards  deserted  the  forts,  which,  if  pos- 
sessed of  courage,  they  might  have  defended  with  success.  The 
troops,  upon  gaining  this  advantage,  were  advanced  much  nearer 
the  city ;  but  there  they  met  a  much  greater  opposition  than  they 
had  expected.  It  was  found,  or  asserted,  that  the  fleet  could  not 
lie  near  enough  to  batter  the  town,  and  that  nothing  remained  but 
to  attempt  one  of  the  forts  by  scaling.  The  leaders  of  the  fleet 
and  the  army  began  to  accuse  each  other,  each  asserting  the 
probability  of  what  the  other  denied.    At  length,  Wentworth, 
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stimulated  by  the  admiral's  reproach,  resolved  to  try  the  danger- 
jQus  experiment,  and  ordered  that  fort  St.  Lazare  should  be  at- 
tempted by  scalade.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than 
this  undertaking;  the  forces  marching  up  to  the  attack,  their 
guides  were  slain,  and  they  mistook  their  way.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting the  weakest  part  of  the  fort,  they  advanced  to  where  it 
was  strongest,  and  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
town.  Colonel  Grant,  who  commanded  the  grenadiers,  was  kill- 
ed in  the  beginning.  Soon  after  it  was  found  that  their  scaling- 
ladders  were  too  short ;  the  officers  were  perplexed  for  want  of 
orders,  and  the  troops  stood  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  ene- 
my, without  knowing  how  to  proceed.  After  bearing  a  dreadful 
fire  for  some  hours  with  great  intrepidity,  they  at  length  retreat- 
ed, leaving  six  hundred  men  dead  on  the  spot.  The  terrors  of  the 
climate  soon  began  to  be  more  dreadful  than  those  of  war ;  the 
rainy  season  began  with  such  violence,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  troops  to  continue  encamped ;  and  the  mortality  of  the  season 
now  began  to  attack  them  in  all  its  frightful  varieties.  To  these 
calamities,  sufficient  to  quell  any  enterprise,  were  added  the  dis- 
sensions between  the  land  and  sea  commanders,  who  blamed  each 
other  for  every  failure,  and  become  frantic  with  mutual  recrimi- 
nation. They  only,  therefore,  at  last  could  be  brought  to  agree 
in  one  mortifying  measure,  which  was  to  re-embark  the  troops, 
and  to  withdraw  them  as  quickly  as  possible  from  this  scene  of 
slaughter  and  contagion. 

The  fortifications  nearer  the  harbour  being  demolished,  the 
troops  were  conveyed  back  to  Jamaica  ;  and  this  island,  which  of 
itself  is  sufficiently  unhealthy,  was  considered  as  a  paradise  to  that 
from  which  they  had  just  escaped.  This  fatal  miscarriage,  which 
tarnished  the  British  glory,  was  no  sooner  known  in  England, 
than  the  kingdom  was  filled  with  murmurs  and  discontent.  The 
loudest  burst  of  indignation  was  directed  at  the  minister ;  they 
who  once  praised  him  for  successes  he  did  not  merit,  condemned 
him  now  for  a  failure  of  which  he  was  guiltless. 

To  this  cause  of  complaint,  several  others  were  added.  The 
inactivity  of  the  English  fleet  at  home  was  among  the  principal. 
Sir  John  Norris  had  twice  sailed  to  the  coasts  of  Spain,  at  the 
head  of  a  very  powerful  squadron,  without  taking  any  effectual 
step  to  annoy  the  enemy.    The  Spanish  privateers,  become  nu- 
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merous  and  enterprising,  annoyed  our  commerce  with  great  suc- 
cess, having  taken,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  four  hun- 
dred and  seven  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 
The  English,  though  at  an  immense  expense  in  equipping  fleets, 
seemed  to  lie  down  unrevenged  under  every  blow,  and  suffered 
one  loss  after  another  without  reprisal.  This  universal  discontent 
had  a  manifest  influence  upon  the  general  election  which  followed 
soon  after ;  and  the  complaints  against  the  minister  became  so 
general,  that  he  began  to  tremble  for  his  safety.  All  the  adher- 
ents of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  continued  to  live  retired  from 
court,  as  a  pi-ivate  gentleman,  concurred  in  the  opposition.  Ob- 
stinate struggles  were  maintained  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  such  a  national  spirit  prevailed,  that  the  country  interest  now 
at  last  seemed  ready  to  preponderate. 

In  this  situation,  the  minister  finding  the  strength  of  the  house 
of  commons  turned  against  him,  tried  every  art  to  break  that 
confederacy  which  he  knew  he  had  not  strength  to  op- 
L  ~"-^  pose.  His  first  attempt  was  by  endeavouring  to  disen- 
gage the  prince  from  his  party,  by  promises  of  royal  favour,  and 
other  emoluments.  The  bishop  of  Oxford  was  accordingly  sent 
to  him,  with  an  offer,  that  if  he  would  write  a  letter  of  submission 
to  the  king,  he  and  all  his  counsellors  should  be  taken  into  favour ; 
fifty  thousand  pounds  should  be  added  to  his  revenue ;  two  hun- 
dred thousand  should  be  granted  him  to  pay  his  debts ;  and  suit- 
able provision  should  be  made  in  due  time  for  all  his  followers. 
This,  to  a  person  already  involved  in  debt,  from  the  scantiness 
of  his  pension  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  his  dignity,  was 
a  tempting  offer.  However,  the  prince  generously  disdained  it, 
declaring  he  would  accept  of  no  conditions  dictated  to  him  under 
the  influence  of  a  minister  whose  measures  he  disapproved. 

Walpole  now  saw  that  his  power  was  at  an  end  ;  but  he  still 
feared  more  for  his  person.  The  resentment  of  the  people  had 
been  raised  against  him  to  an  extravagant  height ;  and  their  lead- 
ers taught  them  to  expect  very  signal  justice  to  their  supposed 
oppressor.  The  first  occasion  he  had  to  find  the  house  of  com- 
mons turned  against  him  was  in  debating  upon  some  disputed 
elections.  In  the  first  of  these,  which  was  heard  at  the  bar  of 
the  house,  he  carried  his  point  by  a  majority  of  six  only;  and 
this  he  looked  upon  as  a  defeat  rather  than  a  victory.    The  in* 
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cansiderable  majority  that  appeared  on  his  side,  which  had  long 
been  used  to  carry  every  question  with  ease,  plainly  proved  that 
his  friends  were  no  longer  able  to  protect  him.  A  petition,  pre- 
sented by  the  electors  of  Westminster,  complaining  of  an  undue 
election,  which  had  been  carried  on  by  the  unjust  influence  of  the 
ministry,  and  which  they  begged  to  set  aside,  was  presented  to 
the  house.  Sir  Robert  laboured  with  all  his  art  to  over-rule  their 
petition  J  the  house  entered  into  a  discussion,  and  carried  it 
against  him  by  a  majority  of  four  voices.  He  resolved  to  try  his 
strength  once  more  in  another  di  sputed  election,  and  had  the 
mortification  to  see  the  majority  against  him  augmented  to  six- 
teen. He  then  declared  he  would  never  sit  more  in  that  house. 
The  next  day  the  king  adjourned  both  houses  of  parliament  for  a 
few  days ;  and,  in  the  interim,  sir  Robert  Walpole  was  created 
earl  of  Orford,  and  resigned  all  his  employments. 

Nothing  could  give  the  people  more  general  satisfaction  than 
this  minister's  deposition.  It  was  now  universally  expected, 
that  his  power  being  abridged,  his  punishment  was  to  follow  ;  and 
mankind  prepared  themselves  for  some  tragical  event  with  vin- 
dictive satisfaction.  Every  person  now  flattered  himself  that 
every  domestic  grievance  would  be  redressed ;  that  commerce 
would  be  protected  abroad ;  that  the  expensive  subsidies  to  for- 
eign states  would  be  retrenched  ;  and  that  the  house  of  commons 
would  be  unanimous  in  every  popular  measure.  But  they  soon 
found  themselves  miserably  deceived.  Those  who  clamoured 
most  against  him,  when  put  into  power,  began  exactly  to  adopt 
all  his  measures. 

At  no  time  of  life  did  this  minister  acquit  himself  with  such  art 
as  on  the  present  occasion.  The  country  party  consisted  of  To- 
ries, reinforced  by  discontented  Whigs :  the  former,  implacable 
in  their  resentments  against  him,  could  not  be  mollified ;  the  lat- 
ter, either  soured  by  disappointment,  or  incited  by  ambition,  only 
wished  his  removal.  To  these,  therefore,  Walpole  applied,  and 
was  willing  to  grant  them  that  power  at  which  they  aimed  ;  and, 
in  return  for  this  concession,  he  only  demanded  impunity,  ^he 
offer  was  accepted  with  pleasure ;  their  Tory  friends  were  in- 
stantly abandoned ;  and  a  breach  thus  ensuing,  the  same  opposi- 
tion still  continued  against  the  new  ministry  that  had  obtained 
against  the  old. 
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The  place  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Sandys,  who  was  likewise  appointed  a  lord  of  the  treasury.  Lord 
Harrington  was  declared  president  of  the  council ;  and  in  his 
room  lord  Carteret  became  secretary  of  state.  Mr.  Pulteney  was 
sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  afterwards  created  earl  of  Bath. 
The  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales 
took  place  soon  after :  and  the  change  in  the  ministry  was  cele- 
brated by  rejoicings  over  the  whole  nation. 

But  this  transport  was  of  short  duration ;  it  soon  appeared  that 
those  who  declaimed  most  loudly  for  the  liberties  of  the  people 
had  adopted  new  measures  with  their  new  employments.  The 
new  converts  were  branded  as  betrayers  of  the  interests  of  their 
country ;  but  particularly  the  resentment  of  the  people  fell  upon 
the  earl  of  Bath,  who  had  long  declaimed  against  that  very  con- 
duct which  he  now  seemed  earnest  to  pursue.  He  had  been  the 
idol  of  the  people,  and  considered  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
champions  that  had  ever  defended  the  cause  of  freedom ;  but  al- 
lured perhaps  with  the  hope  of  governing  in  Walpole's  place,  he 
was  contented  to  give  up  his  popularity  for  ambition.  The  king, 
however,  treated  him  with  that  neglect  which  he  merited  :  he  was 
laid  aside  for  life,  and  continued  a  wretched  survivor  of  all  his 
former  importance. 

The  war  with  Spain  had  now  continued  for  several  years,  and 
was  attended  with  but  indifferent  fortune.  Some  unsuccessful 
expeditions  had  been  carried  on  in  the  West  Indies,  under  admi- 
ral Vernon,  commodore  Knowles,  and  others  ;  and  the  failure  of 
these  was  still  more  aggravated  by  the  political  writers  of  the 
day — a  class  of  beings  that  had  risen  up  during  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding administration,  at  first  employed  against  Walpole,  and  af- 
terwards taken  into  pay  by  him.  Dull  and  without  principle,  they 
made  themselves  agreeable  to  the  public  by  impudence  and  abuse, 
embarrassed  every  operation,  and  embittered  every  misfortune. 
These  had  for  some  time  inspired  the  people  with  a  disgust  for 
their  operations  by  sea,  and  taught  them  to  wish  for  better  fortune 
on  land.  The  people  became  ripe  for  renewing  their  victories  in 
Flanders,  and  the  king  desired  nothing  with  so  much  ardour.  It 
was  resolved,  therefore,  to  send  a  powerful  body  of  men  into  the 
Netherlands  to  join  in  the  quarrels  that  wei-e  beginning  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  immense  triumphs  were  expected  from  such  an  un- 
dertaking, which  the  king  resolved  to  conduct  in  person. 
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An  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men  were  transported  to  Flan- 
ders, and  the  war  with  Spain  became  but  an  object  of  secondary 
consideration. 
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To  have  a  clear  yet  concise  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  troubles 
on  the  continent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  for  some  years, 
and  trace  the  measures  of  the  European  republic  from  that  period 
where  we  left  them  in  our  former  narrative.  After  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  had  been  regent  of  France,  died,  cardinal  Fleury 
undertook  to  settle  the  great  confusion  in  which  that  luxurious 
prince  had  left  the  kingdom.  His  moderation  and  prudence  were 
equally  conspicuous ;  he  was  sincere,  frugal,  modest,  and  simple: 
under  him,  therefore,  France  repaired  her  losses,  and  enriched 
herself  by  commerce ;  he  only  left  the  state  to  its  own  natural 
methods  of  thriving,  and  he  saw  it  gradually  regaining  its  former 
health  and  vigour. 

During  the  long  interval  of  peace  which  this  minister's  coun- 
sels had  procured  for  Europe,  two  powers,  till  now  unregarded, 
began  to  attract  the  notice  and  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions. Peter  the  Great  had  already  civilised  Russia ;  and  this 
new-created  extensive  empire  began  to  influence  the  councils  of 
other  nations,  and  to  give  laws  to  the  North.  The  otlier  power 
that  came  into  notice  was  that  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  whose  do- 
minions were  populous,  and  whose  forces  were  well  maintained 
and  ready  for  action. 

The  other  states  were  but  little  improved  for  the  purposes  of 
renewing  the  war.  The  empire  remained  under  the  government 
of  Charles  the  Sixth,  who  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Sweden  continued  to  languish,  being  not 
recovered  from  the  destructive  projects  of  her  darling  monarch 
Charles  the  Twelfth.  Denmark  was  powerful  enough,  but  in- 
clined to  peace  ;  and  part  of  Italy  still  remained  subject  to  those 
princes  who  had  been  imposed  upon  it  by  foreign  treaties. 
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All  those  states,  however,  continued  to  enjoy  a  profound 
peace,  until  the  death  of  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  by  which  a 
general  flame  was  once  more  kindled  in  Europe.  The  emperor, 
assisted  by  the  arms  of  Russia,  declared  for  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, son  of  the  deceased  king.  On  the  other  hand,  France  de- 
clared for  Stanislaus,  who  long  since  had  been  nominated  king 
of  the  Poles  by  Charles  of  Sweden,  and  whose  daughter  the  king 
of  France  had  since  married.  In  order  to  drive  forward  his  pre- 
tensions, Stanislaus  repaired  to  Bantzic,  where  the  people  very 
gladly  received  him.  But  his  triumph  was  short ;  ten  thousand 
Russians  appearing  before  the  place,  the  Polish  nobility  dispersed, 
and  Stanislaus  was  besieged  by  this  small  body  of  forces.  But 
though  the  city  was  taken,  the  king  escaped  with  some  difficulty 
by  night ;  and  fifteen  hundred  men  that  were  sent  to  his  assist- 
ance were  made  prisoners  of  war.  France,  however,  resolved  to 
continue  her  assistance  to  him ;  and  this,  it  was  supposed,  would 
be  most  effectually  done  by  distressing  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  views  of  France  were  seconded  by  Spain  and  Sardinia, 
both  having  hopes  to  grow  more  powerful  by  a  division  of  the 
spoils  of  Austria.  A  French  army,  therefore,  soon  over-ran  the 
empire,  under  the  conduct  of  old  marshal  Villars ;  while  the 
duke  of  Montemar,  the  general  of  Spain,  was  equally  victorious 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Thus  the  emperor  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  his  own  dominions  ravaged,  and  a  great  part  of  Italy 
torn  from  him,  only  for  having  attempted  to  give  a  king  to  Poland. 

These  rapid  successes  of  France  and  its  allies  soon  compelled 
the  emperor  to  demand  a  peace.  It  was  accordingly  granted 
him ;  but  Stanislaus,  upon  whose  account  the  war  was  begun, 
was  neglected  in  the  treaty.  It  was  stipulated  that  he  should 
renounce  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  Poland ;  for  which  the  em- 
peror gratified  Fi'ance  with  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  some 
other  valuable  territories. 

The  emperor  dying  in  the  year  1740,  the  French  began  to 
think  this  a  favourable  opportunity  of  exerting  their  ambition 
once  more.  Regardless  of  treaties,  particularly  that  called  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which  the  reversion  of  all  the  late  em- 
peror's dominions  was  settled  upon  his  daughter,  they  caused  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  to  be  crowned  emperor.  Thus  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  descended  from  an  illus- 
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trious  line  of  emperors,  saw  herself  stripped  of  her  inheritance, 
and  left  for  a  whole  year  deserted  by  all  Europe,  and  without 
any  hopes  of  succour.  She  had  scarcely  closed  her  father's  eyes 
when  she  lost  Silesia,  by  an  irruption  of  the  young  king  of  Prus- 
sia, who  seized  the  opportunity  of  her  defenceless  state  to  renew 
his  antient  pretensions  to  that  province,  of  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  his  ancestors  had  been  unjustly  deprived*  France,  Sax- 
ony, and  Bavariaj  attacked  the  rest  of  her  dominions  ;  England 
was  the  only  power  that  seemed  willing  to  espouse  her  helpless 
condition.  Sardinia  and  Holland  soon  after  came  to  her  assist- 
ance;  and,  last  of  all,  Russia  acceded  to  the  union  in  her  favour. 

It  may  now  be  demanded,  what  cause  Britain  had  to  intermed- 
dle in  these  continental  schemes.  It  can  only  be  answered,  that 
the  interests  of  Hanover,  and  the  security  of  that  electorate,  de- 
pended upon  the  nicely  balancing  the  different  interests  of  the 
empire;  and  the  English  ministry  were  willing  i;o  gratify  the 
king.  Lord  Carteret,  who  had  now  taken  up  that  place  in  the 
royal  confidence  which  had  formerly  been  possessed  by  Walpole, 
by  pursuing  these  measures  soothed  the  wishes  of  his  master,  and 
opened  a  more  extensive  field  for  his  own  ambition.  He  expect- 
ed to  receive  honour  from  victories  which  he  seemed  certain  of 
obtaining ;  and  desired  to  engage  in  measures  which  must  be  in- 
jurious to  the  nation,  even  though  attended  with  the  desired 
success. 

When  the  parliament  met,  his  majesty  began  by  informing, 
them  of  his  strict  adherence  to  engagements  ;  and  that  he  had  sent 
a  body  of  English  forces  into  the  Netherlands,  which  he  had  aug- 
mented by  sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians,  to  make  a  diversion 
upon  the  dominions  of  France,  in  the  queen  of  Hungary's  favour. 
When  the  supplies  came  to  be  considered,  by  which  these  Hau- 
overian  troops  were  to  be  paid  by  England  for  defending  their 
own  cause,  it  produced  most  violent  debates  in  both  houses  of 
parliament.  It  was  considered  as  an  imposition  upon  the  nation, 
as  an  attempt  to  pay  foreign  troops  for  fighting  their  own  battles ; 
and  the  ministry  were  pressed  by  their  own  arguments  against 
such  measures  before  they  came  into  power.  They  were  not 
ashamed,  howeverj  upon  this  occasion,  boldly  to  defend  what  they 
had  so  violently  impugned ;  and  at  length,  by  the  strength  of  num- 
bers, and  not  of  reason,  they  carried  their  cause, 
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The  people  now  saw  with  indignation  their  former  defenders 
turned  against  themselves ;  patriotism  they  began  to  consider  as 
an  empty  name,  and  knew  not  on  whom  to  rely,  since  the  boldest 
professors  of  liberty  were  purchased  at  an  easy  rate.  But  how- 
ever these  continental  measures  might  injure  the  real  interests 
of  the  nation,  they  for  that  time  served  to  retrieve  the  queen  of 
Hungary's  desperate  affairs.  She  soon  began  to  turn  the  scale 
of  victory  on  her  side.  The  French  were  driven  out  of  Bohemia. 
Her  general,  prince  Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  invaded 
the  dominions  of  Bavaria.  Her  rival,  the  nominal  emperor,  was 
obliged  to  fly  before  her ;  and  abandoned  by  his  allies, 
«-  '-^  and  stripped  even  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  retired 
to  Frankfort,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity. 

The  French,  who  had  begun  as  allies,  were  now  obliged  to 
sustain  the  whole  burthen  of  the  war,  and  accordingly  faced  their 
enemies,  invading  them  on  every  side  of  their  dominions.  The 
troops  sent  to  the  queen's  assistance  by  England  were  command- 
ed by  the  earl  of  Stair,  an  experienced  general,  who  had  learned 
the  art  of  war  under  the  famous  prince  Eugene.  The  chief  ob- 
ject which  he  had  in  view  in  the  beginning  was  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  the  queen's  army,  commanded  by  prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  and  thus  to  out-number  the  enemy  in  the  field.  The 
French,  in  order  to  prevent  this  junction,  assembled  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men  upon  the  river  Maine,  under  the  command 
of  marshal  Noailles,  who  posted  his  troops  upon  the  east  side  of 
that  river.  The  British  forces,  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand, 
pushed  forward  on  the  other  side  into  a  country  where  they 
found  themselves  entirely  destitute  of  provisions,  the  French 
having  cut  off  all  means  of  their  being  supplied  with  any.  The 
king  of  England  arrived  at  the  camp  while  his  troops  were  in 
this  deplorable  situation ;  wherefore  he  resolved  to  penetrate 
forward,  to  join  twelve  thousand  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  who 
had  reached  Hanau.  With  this  view  he  decamped ;  but  before 
his  army  had  marched  three  leagues,  he  found  the  enemy  had 
enclosed  him  on  every  side,  near  a  village  called  Dettingen. 

Nothing  now  presented  but  the  most  mortifying  prospects  ;  if 
he  fought  the  enemy,  it  must  be  at  the  greatest  disadvantage ;  if 
he  continued  inactive,  there  was  a  certainty  of  being  starved ; 
and  as  for  a  retreat,  that  was  impossible.    The  impetuosity  of 
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the  French  troops  saved  his  whole  army.  They  passed  a  defile, 
which  they  should  have  been  contented  to  guard ;  and,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Grammont,  their  horse  charged  the 
English  foot  with  great  fury.  They  were  received,  however, 
with  intrepidity  and  resolution ;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to 
give  way,  and  repass  the  Maine  with  precipitation,  with  the  loss 
of  about  five  thousand  men.  The  king  of  England,  with  great 
personal  courage,  exposed  himself  to  a  severe  fire  of  the  enemy's 
cannon,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  engagement  encouraged  his 
troops  by  his  presence  and  his  example.  The  English  had  the 
honour  of  the  day,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  leave  the  field  of  bat- 
tle to  the  French,  who  treated  the  wounded  English  with  a  clem- 
ency peculiar  to  that  generous  nation.  Though  the  English  were 
victorious  upon  this  occasion,  yet  the  earl  of  Stair,  who  was  com- 
mander-in-chief, did  not  assume  any  honour  from  such  a  victory. 
He  was  unwilling  to  share  any  glory  which  was  so  precariously 
obtained,  and  snatched  rather  from  the  enemy's  mistake,  than 
gained  by  his  conduct.  He  therefore  solicited  leave  to  resign, 
which  he  obtained ;  and  the  troops  desisted  from  further  opera- 
tions that  campaign. 

Mean-while  the  French  went  on  with  vigour  on  every  side. 
They  opposed  prince  Charles,  and  interrupted  his  attempts  to 
pass  the  Rhine.  They  gained  also  some  successes  in  Italy  ;  but 
their  chief  hopes  were  placed  upon  a  projected  invasion  of  En- 
gland. Cardinal  Fleury  was  now  dead ;  and  cardinal  Tencin, 
who  succeeded  him  in  power,  was  a  man  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter from  his  predecessor,  being  proud,  turbulent,  and  enterpris- 
ing. France,  from  the  violence  of  the  parliamentary  disputes  in 
England,  had  been  persuaded  that  the  country  was  long  ripe  for 
a  revolution,  and  only  v/anted  the  presence  of  a  pretender  to 
bring  about  the  change.  Several  needy  adventurers  who  wished 
for  a  revolution,  some  men  of  broken  fortunes,  and  all  the  Roman 
catholics  in  the  kingdom,  endeavoured  to  confirm  the  court  of 
Trance  in  these  sentiments,  of  which  they  themselves  were  per- 
suaded.  An  invasion,  therefore,  was  actually  projected ;  and 
Charles,  the  son  of  the  old  pretender,  departed  from  Rome  in 
the  disguise  of  a  Spanish  courier,  for  Paris,  where  he  had  an  au- 
dience of  the  French  king. 

This  family  had  long  been  the  dupes  of  France ;  but  it  was 
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thought  at  present  there  were  serious  resolutions  formed  in  theip 
favour.  The  troops  destined  for  the  expedition  amounted  to  fif- 
teen thousand  men  ;  preparations  were  made  for  embarking  them 
at  Dunkirk,  and  some  of  the  nearest  ports  to  England,  under  the 
eye  of  the  young  pretender.  The  duke  de  Roquefeuille,  with 
twenty  ships  of  the  line,  was  to  see  them  safely  landed  in  En- 
gland ;  and  the  famous  count  Saxe  was  to  command  them  when 
put  on  shore.  But  the  whole  project  was  disconcerted  by  the 
appearance  of  sir  John  Norris,  who,  with  a  superior  fleet,  made 
up  to  attack  them.  The  French  fleet  was  thus  obliged  to  put 
back ;  a  very  hard  gale  of  wind  damaged  their  transports  be- 
yond redress ;  and  the  French,  now  frustrated  in  their  scheme 
of  a  sudden  descent,  thought  fit  openly  to  declare  war. 

But  though  fortune  seemed  to  favour  England  on  this  occasion, 
yet  in  other  respects  she  was  not  equally  propitious.  The  En- 
glish ministry  had  sent  out  a  powerful  squadron  of  ships  into  the 
Mediterranean  to  overawe  those  states  who  might  be  inclined  to 
lend  assistance  to  France  or  Spain.  This  fleet  had  been  conduct- 
ed  by  Lestock ;  but  admiral  Matthews,  though  a  younger  officer, 
was  sent  out  to  take  the  superior  command ;  which  produced  a 
n  744  ~\  Hiisunderstanding  between  the  commanders.  There  was 
•"  soon  an  opportunity  offered  for  these  officers  to  discov- 

er their  mutual  animosity,  to  the  damage  of  their  country  and 
their  own  disgrace.  The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  to 
the  number  of  four  and  thirty  sail,  were  seen  off"  Toulon  j  and  a 
signal  was  made  by  the  English  admiral  to  prepare  for  engaging. 
It  happened  that  his  signals  were  not  perfectly  exact ;  he  had 
hung  out  that  for  forming  the  line  of  battle,  which  at  the  same 
time  showed  the  signal  for  engaging.  This  was  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse to  Lestock  for  refusing  to  come  up  with  alacrity ;  so  that, 
after  some  vain  efforts  to  attack  the  enemy  in  conjunction,  Mat- 
thews resolved  to  engage  as  well  as  he  could.  One  ship  of  the 
line  belonging  to  the  Spanish  squadron  struck  to  captain  Hawke, 
but  was  next  day  burned  by  the  admiral's  order.  Captain  Corn- 
^vall  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  after  continuing  to  give  com- 
mand even  after  his  leg  was  shot  off"  by  a  cannon.  The  pursuit 
was  continued  for  three  day,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Lestock 
seemed  to  come  up  with  some  vigour  j  but  just  then  Matthews 
gave  orders  for  discontinuing  the  pursuit,  and  sailed  away  for 
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Port  Mahoii  to  repair  the  damage  he  had  sustained.  The  En- 
glish fleet  was  willing  to  claim  the  victory ;  and  the  French  and 
Spaniards  were  not  less  pleased  with  their  own  good  fortune.  In 
England,  however,  this  disputed  success  was  considered  as  the 
most  mortifying  defeat,  and  the  complaints  of  the  people  knew  no 
bounds.  Both  admirals,  upon  their  return,  were  tried  by  a  court- 
martial.  Matthews,  who  had  fought  with  intrepidity,  was  de- 
clared for  the  future  incapable  of  serving  in  his  majesty's  navy. 
Lestock,  who  had  kept  at  a  distance,  was  acquitted  with  honour, 
having  entrenched  himself  within  the  punctilios  of  discipline.  He 
barely  did  his  duty.  A  man  of  honour,  when  his  country  is  at 
stake,  should  do  more. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Netherlands  were  as  unfavourable  to 
the  English  arms  as  their  most  sanguine  enemies  could  desire. 
The  French  had  assembled  a  formidable  army  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  the  chief  command  of  which  was  given  to 
count  Saxe,  natural  son  to  the  late  king  of  Poland,  and  who  had 
long  been  a  soldier  of  fortune.  He  had  been  bred  from  his  youth 
in  camps,  and  had  shown  very  early  instances  of  cool  intrepidity. 
He  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  offered  his  services  to  several 
crowns,  and  among  others,  it  is  said,  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain; 
but  his  offers  were  rejected.  By  long  habits,  this  general  had 
learned  to  preserve  an  equal  composure  in  the  midst  of  battle, 
and  seemed  as  serene  in  the  thickest  fire  as  in  the  drawing-room 
at  court.  To  oppose  this  great  general,  the  English  were  headed 
by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  neither  possessed  such  talents 
for  war,  nor  was  able  to  bring  such  a  formidable  body  of  men  into 
the  field. 

The  French,  therefore,  bore  down  all  before  them.  They  re- 
duced Fribourg ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  cam- 
paign, invested  the  strong  city  of  Tournay.  Although  the  allies 
were  inferior  in  number,  and  although  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  yet  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to  save  r-trAii  i 
this  city  by  hazarding  a  battle.  They  accordingly 
marched  against  the  enemy,  and  took  post  in  sight  of  the  French, 
who  were  encamped  on  an  eminence,  with  the  village  of  St.  An- 
toine  on  the  right,  a  wood  on  the  left,  and  the  town  of  Fontenoy 
before  them.  This  advantageous  situation  did  not  repress  the 
ardour  of  the-  English,  who  began  the  attack  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
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morning,  and  pressing  forward,  bore  down  all  opposition.  They 
were  for  near  an  hour  victorious,  and  confident  of  success,  while 
Saxe,  who  commanded  the  enemy,  was  at  that  time  sick  of  the 
same  disorder  of  which  he  afterwards  died.  However,  he  was 
carried  about  to  all  the  posts  in  a  litter,  and  assured  his  attend- 
ants that,  notwithstanding  all  unfavourable  appearances,  the  day 
was  his  own.  A  column  of  the  English,  without  any  command, 
but  by  mere  mechanical  courage,  had  advanced  upon  the  enemy's 
lines,  which,  opening,  formed  an  avenue  on  each  side  to  receive 
them.  It  was  then  that  the  French  artillery,  on  three  sides,  be- 
gan to  play  upon  this  forlorn  body,  which,  after  continuing  for  a 
long  time  unshaken,  retreated  about  three  in  the  afternoon. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  that  had  been  fought  in 
this  age;  the  allies  left  on  the  field  of  battle  near  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  and  the  French  bought  their  victory  with  nearly  an 
equal  number  of  slain. 

This  blow  by  which  the  French  gained  Tournay,  gave  them 
such  a  manifest  superiority  all  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  that 
they  kept  the  fruits  of  their  victory  during  the  whole  continuance 
of  the  war.  The  duke  of  Bavaria,  whom  they  had  made  emperor 
under  the  title  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  was  lately  dead;  but 
though  his  pretensions  were  the  original  cause  of  the  war,  that 
by  no  means  was  discontinued  at  his  decease.  The  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany,  husband  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  was  declared  em- 
peror in  his  room ;  and  though  the  original  cause  of  the  quarrel 
was  no  more,  the  dissensions  still  continued  as  fierce  as  ever. 

Notwithstanding  ill  success  attended  the  British  arms  by  land 
and  sea,  yet  these  being  distant  evils,  the  English  seemed  only  to 
complain  from  honourable  motives,  and  murmured  at  distresses 
of  which  they  had  but  a  very  remote  prospect.  A  civil  war  was 
now  going  to  be  kindled  in  their  own  dominions,  which  mixed 
terrors  with  their  complaints,  and  which,  while  it  increased  their 
perplexities,  only  cemented  their  union.  The  intended  French 
invasion  had  roused  all  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  nothing 
breathed  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  but  the  destruction  of  a 
popish  pretender,  assisted  by  French  counsels  and  arms.  The 
disappointment  of  that  expedition  served  to  increase  the  hatred 
of  the  people  against  the  pretender  still  more,  as  it  showed  that 
he  w^  willing  to  be  made  a  king,  even  by  the  open  enemies  of 
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his  country.  The  people,  therefore,  were  never  so  ill  disposed  to 
receive  bira  as  at  the  very  time  which  he  fixed  upon  to  make  a 
descent. 

The  ministry  was  by  this  time  changed  ;  Mr.  Pelham  and  tlie 
earl  of  Harrington  being  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.  These  en- 
joyed some  share  of  popularity,  and  the  operations  of  war  were 
no  longer  thwarted  by  a  turbulent  opposition.  The  admirals 
Rowley  and  Warren  had  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  British  flag, 
and  made  several  rich  captures  at  sea.  The  fortress  of  Louis- 
bourg,  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  on  the  coast  of  North 
America,  a  place  of  great  consequence  to  the  British  commerce, 
surrendered  to  general  Pepperel ;  and  a  short  time  after,  two 
French  East-India  ships,  and  a  Spanish  ship  from  Peru,  laden 
with  treasure,  put  into  the  harbour,  supposing  it  still  their  own, 
and  were  taken. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  returning  success  that  the  son  of  the 
old  pretender  resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  gaining  the  British 
crown.  Charles-Edward,  the  adventurer  in  question,  had  been 
bred  in  a  luxurious  court,  without  partaking  in  its  effeminacy- 
He  was  enterprising  and  ambitious,  but,  either  from  inexperience 
or  natural  inability,  utterly  unequal  to  the  bold  undertaking.  He 
was  long  flattered  by  the  rash,  the  superstitious,  and  the  needy ; 
he  was  taught  to  believe  that  the  kingdom  was  ripe  for  a  revolt, 
and  that  it  could  no  longer  bear  the  immense  load  of  taxes  with 
which  it  was  burthened. 

Being  now  furnished  with  some  money,  and  with  still  larger 
promises  from  France,  who  fanned  his  ambition,  he  embarked  for 
Scotland  on  board  a  small  frigate,  accompanied  by  the  marquis  of 
TuUibardine,  sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  a  few  other  desperate  ad- 
venturers. Thus,  for  the  conquest  of  the  whole  British  empire, 
he  only  brought  with  him  seven  ofllcers,  and  arms  for  two  thou- 
sand men. 

Fortune,  which  ever  persecuted  his  family,  seemed  no  way 
more  favourable  to  him ;  his  convoy,  a  ship  of  sixty  guns,  M^as  so 
disabled  in  an  engagement  with  an  English  man  of  war,  named 
the  Lion,  that  it  was  obliged  to  return  to  Brest,  while  he  contin- 
ued his  course  to  the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  and  landing  on 
the  coast  of  Lochaber,  was  in  a  little  time  joined  by  j„|^  ,6 
some  chiefs  of  the  Highland  clans,  and  their  vassals,      i^,^'- 
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over  whom  they  exercised  an  hereditary  jurisdiction.     By  means 
of  these  chiefs  he  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred 
men,  and  invited  others  to  join  him  by  his  manifestoes,  which 
-  were  dispersed  all  over  the  kingdom. 

The  boldness  of  this  enterprise  astonished  all  Europe :  it  awak- 
ened the  fears  of  the  pusillanimous,  the  ardour  of  the  brave,  and 
the  pity  of  the  wise.  The  whole  kingdom  seemed  unanimously 
bent  upon  opposing  an  enterprise  which  they  were  sensible,  as 
being  supported  by  papists,  would  be  instrumental  in  restoring 
popery.  The  ministry  was  no  sooner  confirmed  in  the  account 
of  his  arrival,  which  at  first  they  could  be  scarcely  induced  to 
credit,  than  Sir  John  Cope  was  sent  with  a  small  body  of  forces  \ 
to  oppose  his  progress. 

By  this  time  the  young  adventurer  had  arrived  at  Perth,  where 
the  unnecessary  ceremony  was  performed  of  proclaiming  his  fa-  . 
ther  king  of  Great  Britain.  Descending  from  the  mountains,  his 
forces  seemed  to  gather  as  they  went  forward ;  and  advancing  to 
Edinburgh,  they  entered  that  city  without  opposition.  There 
again  the  pageantry  of  proclamation  was  performed  ;  and  there 
he  promised  to  dissolve  the  union,  which  was  considered  as  one 
of  the  grievances  of  the  country.  However,  the  castle  of  that 
city  still  held  out,  and  he  was  unprovided  with  cannon  to  be 
siege  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  sir  John  Cope,  who  had  pursued  the  rebels 
through  the  Highlands,  but  had  declined  meeting  them  in  their 
descent,  being  now  reinforced  by  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  re- 
solved to  march  towards  Edinburgh,  and  give  the  enemy  battle. 
The  young  adventurer,  whose  forces  were  rather  superior  though 
undisciplined,  attacked  him  near  Preston-Pans,  a  few  miles  from 
the  capital,  and  soon  put  him  and  his  troops  to  flight.  This  vic- 
tory, by  which  the  king  lost  five  hundred  .men,  gave  the  rebels 
great  influence  5  and  had  the  pretender  taken  advantage  of  the 
general  consternation,  and  marched  directly  for  England,  the 
consequence  might  have  been  fatal  to  freedom.  But  he  was  amus- 
ed by  the  promise  of  succours  which  never  came ;  and  thus  in- 
duced to  remain  in  Edinburgh,  to  enjoy  the  triumphs  of  a  trifling 
victory,  and  to  be  treated  as  a  monarch.  By  this  time  his  train 
was  composed  of  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  a  man  of  desperate  for- 
tune, who  had  lately  become  discontented  with  the  court  for 
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Withdrawing  a  pension  that  had  been  granted  to  him  ;  lord  Bal= 
merino,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  English  service,  but  gave 
up  his  commission  in  order  to  join  the  rebels ;  the  lords  Cromartie^ 
Elcho,  Ogilvie,  Pitsligo,  and  the  eldest  son  of  lord  Lovat,  who 
came  in  with  their  vassals,  and  increased  his  army.  Lord  Lovat 
himself  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  ;  but^  being  without  prin- 
ciples, he  was  unwilling  to  act  openly^  afraid  of  incurring  the 
resentment  of  the  ministry,  whom  he  still  dreaded.  Never  was 
there  a  man  of  such .  unaccountable  ambition j  or  who  ever  more 
actively  rendered  himself  hateful  and  suspected  by  all.  He  was 
at  first  outlawed  for  ravishing  the  duke  of  Argyle's  niece ;  he 
then  offered  his  service  to  the  old  pretender  in  France,  and  it 
was  accepted ;  he  next  betrayed  to  queen  Anne,  the  forces  which 
were  sent  to  his  assistance.  He  a  second  time  invited  the  pre* 
tender  over  in  the  i-eign  of  George  the  First ;  and  being  put  in 
possession,  by  the  chevalier,  of  the  castle  of  Stirling,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  enemy^  This  man,  true  to  neither 
party,  had  now,  in  secretj  sent  aid  to  the  young  chevalier ;  whiles 
in  his  conversation,  he  affected  to  declaim  against  his  attempt. 

While  the  young  pretender  was  thus  trifling  away  this  time  at 
Edinburgh  (for,  in  dangerous  enterprises,  delay  is  but  defeat),  thei 
ministry  of  Great  Britain  took  every  proper  precaution  to  oppose 
him  with  success^  Six  thousand  Dutch  soldiers,  who  had  come 
over  to  the  assistance  of  the  crown j  were  dispatched  northward, 
under  the  command  of  general  Wade ;  but,  as  it  was  then  said, 
these  could  lend  no  assistance,  as  they  were  prisoners  of  France 
upon  parole,  and  under  engagements  not  to  oppose  that  power 
for  the  space  of  one  year.  However  this  be,  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland Soon  after  arrived  from  Flanders,  and  was  followed  by 
another  detachment  of  dragoons  and  infantry  well  disciplined,  and 
inured  to  action.  Besides  these,  volunteers  offered  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  every  county  exerted  a  vigorous  spirit  of 
indignation  against  the  ambition,  the  religion,  and  the  allies  of 
the  young  pretender. 

However,  he  had  been  bred  up  in  a  School  that  taught  him  max- 
ims very  different  from  those  that  then  prevailed  in  England. 
Though  he  might  have  brought  civil  war,  and  all  the  calamities 
attending  it,  into  the  kingdomj  he  had  been  taught  that  the  asser- 
tion of  his  right  was  a  duty  incumbent  upon  him,  and  the  alter- 
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ing  the  constitution,  and  perhaps  the  religion  of  his  country,  afl 
object  of  laudable  ambition.  Thus  animated,  he  went  forward 
with  vigour;  and  having,  upon  frequent  consultations  with  his 
officers,  come  to  a  resolution  of  making  an  irruption  into  En- 
gland, he  entered  the  country  by  the  western  border,  and  invest- 
ed Carlisle,  which  surrendered  in  less  than  three  days.  He  there 
found  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms ;  and  there  too  he  ordered 
his  father  to  be  proclaimed  king. 

General  Wade  being  apprised  of  his  progress,  advanced  across 
the  country  from  the  opposite  shore  ;  but  receiving  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  was  two  days'  march  before  him,  he  retired  to  his 
former  station.  The  young  pretender,  therefore,  thus  unopposed, 
resolved  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  kingdom,  having  received 
assurances  from  France  that  a  considerable  body  of  troops  would 
be  landed  on  the  southern  coasts,  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  fa- 
vour. He  was  flattered  also  with  the  hopes  of  being  joined  by  a 
considerable  number  of  malcontents  as  he  passed  forward,  and 
that  his  army  would  increase  on  the  march.  Accordingly,  leav- 
ing a  small  garrison  in  Carlisle,  'tvhich  he  should  rather  have  left 
defenceless,  he  advanced  to  Penrith,  marching  on  foot  in  a  High- 
land dress,  and  continuing  his  irruption  till  he  came  to  Manches- 
ter, where  he  established  his  head-quarters. 

He  was  there  joined  by  about  two  hundred  English,  who  were 
formed  into  a  regiment  under  the  command  of  colonel  Townly- 
Thence  he  pursued  his  march  to  Derby,  intending  to  go  by  the 
way  of  Chester  into  Wales,  where  he  hoped  to  be  joined  by  a 
great  number  of  followers ;  but  the  factions  among  his  own  chiefs 
prevented  his  proceeding  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

He  had  by  this  time  advanced  within  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  of  the  capital,  which  was  filled  with  perplexity  and  con- 
sternation. Had  he  proceeded  in  his  career  with  that  expedi- 
tion which  lie  had  hitherto  used,  he  might  have  made  himself 
master  of  the  metropolis,  where  he  would  certainly  have  been 
joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  his  well-wishers,  who  waited 
impatiently  for  his  approach. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  resolved  to  take  the  field  in  person^ 
The  volunteers  of  the  city  were  incorporated  into  a  regiment ; 
the  practitioners  of  the  law  agreed  to  take  the  field,  with  the 
judges  at  their  head ;  and  even  the  managers  of  the  theatres  of- 
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fered  to  raise  a  body  of  their  dependents  for  the  service  of  th« 
country.  These  associations  were  at  once  a  proof  of  the  people's 
fears  and  their  loyalty ;  while  those  concerned  in  the  money-cor- 
porations were  overwhelmed  with  dejection.  But  they  found 
safety  from  the  discontents  which  now  began  to  prevail  in  the 
pretender's  army.  In  fact,  he  was  but  the  nominal  leader  of  his 
forces  :  as  his  generals,  the  chiefs  of  the  Highland  clans,  were, 
from  their  education,  ignorant,  and  averse  to  subordination.  They 
had  from  the  beginning  embraced  an  opposite  system  of  operation, 
and  contended  with  each  other  for  pre-eminence  ;  but  they  seem- 
ed HOW  unanimous  in  returning  to  their  own  country. 

The  rebels  accordingly  effected  their  retreat  to  Carlisle  with- 
out any  loss,  and  crossed  the  rivers  Eden  and  Solway  into  Scot- 
land. In  these  marches,  however,  they  presei-ved  all  the  rules 
of  war ;  they  abstained  in  a  great  measure  from  plunder ;  they 
levied  contributions  on  the  towns  as  they  passed  along ;  and  with 
unaccountable  precaution  left  a  garrison  in  Carlisle,  which  short- 
ly after  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  discretion,  to 
the  number  of  four  hundred  men. 

The  pretender,  having  re-entered  Scotland,  proceeded  to  Glas- 
gow, from  which  city  he  exacted  contributions.  He  then  advanced 
to  Stirling,  where  he  was  joined  by  lord  Lewis  Gordon,  at  the 
head  of  some  forces  which  had  been  assembled  in  his  ab-  r-ijAg  -] 
sence.  Other  clans,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand, 
came  in  likewise ;  and  from  some  supplies  of  money  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Spain,  and  from  some  skirmishes  in  which  he  was 
successful  against  the  royalists,  his  affairs  began  to  wear  a  more 
promising  aspect.  Being  joined  by  lord  John  Drummond,  he  in- 
vested the  castle  of  Stirling,  commanded  by  general  Blakeney  : 
but  the  rebel  forces,  being  unused  to  sieges,  consumed  much 
time  to  no  purpose.  It  was  during  this  attempt,  that  general 
Hawley,  who  commanded  a  considerable  body  of  forces  near  Ed- 
inburgh, undertook  to  raise  the  siege,  and  advanced  towards  the 
rebel  army  as  far  a  Falkirk.  After  two  days  spent  in  mutually 
examining  each  other's  strength,  the  rebels,  being  ardent  to  en- 
gage, were  led  on  in  full  spirits  to  attack  the  king's  army.  The 
pretender,  who  was  in  the  front  line,  gave  the  signal  to  engage  ; 
and  the  first  fire  put  Hawley's  forces  into  confusion.  The  horse 
retreated  with  precipitation^  and  fell  upon  their  own  infantry  5 
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while  the  rebels  following  their  blow,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
royal  armj  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  They  retired  in 
confusion  to  Edinburgh,  leaving  the  conquerors  in  possession  of 
their  tents,  their  artillery,  and  the  field  of  battle. 

Thus  far  the  affairs  of  the  rebel  army  seemed  not  unprosperous  | 
but  here  was  an  end  of  all  their  triumphs.  The  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, at  that  time  the  favourite  of  the  English  army,  had  been 
recalled  from  Flanders,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
at  Edinburgh,  which  consisted  of  about  fourteen  thousand  men. 
With  these  he  advanced  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  joined  by 
several  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  attached  to  the  house  of  Hanover  | 
and,  having  revived  the  drooping  spirits  qf  his  army,  he  resolved 
to  find  out  the  enemy,  who  retreated  at  his  approach.  After 
having  refreshed  his  troops  at  Aberdeen  for  some  time,  he  re- 
newed his  march,  and  in  twelve  days  he  came  upon  the  banks  of 
the  deep  and  rapid  river  Spey.  This  was  the  place  where  the 
rebels  might  have  disputed  his  passage  ;  but  they  lost  every  ad^ 
vantage  in  quarrelling  with  each  other.  They  seemed  now  totally 
devoid  of  all  counsel  and  subordination,  without  conduct,  and 
without  unanimity.  After  a  variety  of  contests  among  them- 
selves, they  resolved  to  await  their  pursuers  upon  the  plains  of 
CuUoden,  a  place  about  nine  miles  distant  from  Inverness,  em- 
bosomed in  hills,  except  on  that  side  which  was  open  to  the  sea. 
There  they  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  to  the  number  of  eight 
thousand  men,  in  three  divisions,  supplied  with  some  pieces  of 
artillery,  ill  manned  and  served. 

The  battle  began  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  can- 
non of  the  king's  army  did  dreadful  execution  among  the  rebels^ 
while  their  artillery  proved  totally  unserviceable.  One  of  the 
great  errors  in  all  the  pretender's  warlike  measures  was  his  subr 
jecting  wild  and  undisciplined  troops  to  the  forms  of  artful  war, 
and  thus  repressing  their  native  ardour,  from  which  alone  he 
could  hope  for  success.  After  they  had  been  kept  in  their  ranks, 
j^nd  withstood  the  English  fire  lor  some  time,  they  at  length  be- 
came impatient  for  closer  engagement ;  and  about  five  hundred 
of  them  made  an  irruption  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  witli 
their  accustomed  ferocity.  The  first  line  being  disordered  by 
this  onset,  two  batallions  advanced  to  support  it,  and  galled  th^ 
(srjemy  with  a  terrible  and  close  discharge.    At  the  same  timp 
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the  dragoons  under  Hawley,  and  the  Argyleshire  militia,  pulling 
down  a  park  wall  that  guarded  the  flank  of  the  enemy  and  which 
they  had  but  feebly  defended,  fell  in  among  them,  sword  in  hand, 
with  great  slaughter.  In  less  than  thirty  minutes  they  were  to- 
tally routed,  and  the  field  covered  with  their  wounded  and  slain, 
to  the  number  of  above  three  thousand  men.  The  French  troops 
on  the  left  did  not  fire  a  shot,  but  stood  inactive  during  the  en- 
gagement, and  afterwards  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war.  An  entire  body  of  the  clans  marched  off  the  field  in  order, 
while  the  rest  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  leaders 
obliged  with  reluctance  to  retire.  Civil  war  is  in  itself  terrible, 
but  more  so  when  heightened  by  unnecessary  cruelty.  How  guil- 
ty soever  an  enemy  may  be,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  brave  soldier  to 
remember  that  he  has  only  to  fight  an  opposer,  and  not  a  suppli- 
ant. The  victory  was  in  every  respect  decisive,  and  humanity 
to  the  conquered  would  have  rendered  it  glorious.  But  little 
mercy  was  shown  here  ;  the  conquerors  were  seen  to  refuse  quar- 
ter to  the  wounded,  the  unarmed,  and  the  defenceless ;  some 
were  slain  who  were  only  excited  by  curiosity  to  become  specta- 
tors of  the  combat,  and  soldiers  were  seen  to  anticipate  the  base 
employment  of  the  executioner.  The  duke,  immediately  after 
the  action,  ordered  six  and  thirty  deserters  to  be  executed ;  the 
conquerors  spread  terror  wherever  they  came ;  and,  after  a  short 
space,  the  whole  country  round  was  one  dreadful  scene  of  plun- 
der, slaughter,  and  desolation ;  justice  was  forgotten,  and  ven- 
geance assumed  the  name. 

In  this  manner  were  blasted  all  the  hopes  and  all  the  ambition 
of  the  young  adventurer ;  one  short  hour  deprived  him  of  imagi- 
nary thrones  and  sceptres,  and  reduced  him  from  a  nominal  king 
to  a  distressed  forlorn  outcast,  shunned  by  all  mankind,  except 
such  as  sought  his  destruction.  To  the  good  and  the  brave,  sub- 
sequent distress^  often  atones  for  former  guilt ;  and  while 
reason  would  speak  for  punishment,  our  hearts  plead  for  mercy. 
Immediately  after  the  engagement,  he  fled  with  a  captain  of  Fitz- 
james's  cavalry;  and  when  their  horses  were  fatigued,  they 
alighted,  and  separately  sought  for  safety.  He  for  some  days 
wandered  in  this  country  (naturally  wild,  but  now  rendered  more 
formidable  by  war),  a  wretched  spectator  of  all  those  horrors., 
which  were  the  result  of  his  ill-suided  ambition. 
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There  is  a  striking  similitude  between  liis  adventures,  and 
those  of  Charles  the  Second  upon  his  escape  from  Worcester. 
He  sometimes  found  refuge  in  caves  and  cottages,  without  atten- 
dants, and  dependent  on  the  wretched  natives,  who  could  pity 
but  not  relieve  him.  Sometimes  he  lay  in  forests,  with  one  or 
two  companions  of  his  distress,  continually  pursued  by  the  troops 
of  the  conqueror,  as  there  was  a  reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
offered  for  taking  him,  dead  or  alive.  Sheridan,  an  Irish  adven- 
turer, was  the  person  who  kept  most  faithfully  by  him,  and  in- 
spired him  with  courage  to  support  such  incredible  hardships. 
He  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  concealments,  to  trust  his 
life  to  the  fidelity  of  above  fifty  individuals,  whose  veneration  for 
his  family  prevailed  above  their  avarice. 

One  day,  having  walked  from  morning  till  night,  he  ventured 
to  enter  a  house,  the  owner  of  which  he  well  knew  was  attached 
to  the  opposite  party.  As  he  entered,  he  addressed  the  master 
of  the  house  in  the  following  manner  :  "  The  son  of  your  king 
comes  to  beg  a  little  bread  and  a  few  clothes.  I  know  your  pres- 
ent attachment  to  my  adversaries  ;  but  I  believe  you  have  suffi- 
cient honour  not  to  abuse  my  confidence,  or  to  take  advantage  of 
my.  distressed  situation.  Take  these  rags  that  have  for  some 
time  been  my  only  covering ;  you  may  probably  restore  them  to 
me  one  day  when  I  shall  be  seated  on  the  throne  of  Great  Brit- 
ain." The  master  of  the  house  was  touched  with  pity  at  his  dis- 
tress ;  he  assisted  him  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  never  divulged 
the  secret.  Few  of  those  who  even  wished  his  destruction  would 
choose  to  be  the  immediate  actors  in  it,  as  it  would  subject  them 
to  the  resentment  of  a  numerous  party. 

In  .this  manner  he  continued  to  wander  among  the  frightful 
wilds  of  Glengary,  and  other  dreary  tracts,  for  five  months ;  often 
hemmed  round  by  his  pursuers,  but  still  rescued  by  some  lucky 
accident  from  the  impending  danger.  At  length  a  privateer  of 
St.  Malo,  hired  by  his  adherents,  arrived  in  Loch-nanach,  in 
which  he  embarked  in  the  most  wretched  attire.  He  was  clad 
in  a  short  coat  of  black  frise,  thread-bare,  over  which  was  a  com- 
mon highland  plaid,  girt  round  him  by  a  belt,  from  which  depend- 
ed a  pistol  and  a  dagger.  He  had  not  been  shifted  for  many 
weeks ;  his  eyes  were  hollow,  his  visage  wan,  and  his  constitution 
greatly  impaired  by  famine  and  fatigue.    He  was  accompanied  by 
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Sullivan  and  Sheridan,  two  Irish  adherents,  who  had  shared  all 
his  calamities,  together  with  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  his  brother, 
and  a  few  other  exiles.  They  set  sail  for  France,  and,  after  hav- 
ing been  chased  by  two  English  men  of  war,  they  arrived  in  safe- 
ty at  a  place  called  Roseau,  near  Morlaix  in  Bretagne.  Perhaps 
he  would  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  escape,  had  not  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  pursuers  been  relaxed  by  a  report  that  he  was  already 
slain. 

While  the  pretender  was  thus  pursued,  the  scaffolds  and  the 
gibbets  were  preparing  for  his  adherents.  Seventeen  officers  of 
the  rebel  army  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at  Kenning- 
ton-common,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Their  constancy 
in  death  gained  more  proselytes  to  their  cause  than  even  perhaps 
their  victories  would  have  obtained.  Nine  were  executed  in  the 
same  manner  at  Carlisle,  and  eleven  at  York.  A  few  obtained 
pardons,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  common  men  were 
transported  to  the  plantations  of  North  America. 

The  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromartie,  and  the  lord  Balme- 
rino,  were  tried  by  their  peers,  and  found  guilty.  Cromartie 
was  pardoned,  but  the  other  two  were  beheaded  on  Tower-hill . 
Kilmarnock,  either  convinced  of  his  errors,  or  flattered  to  the 
last  with  the  hopes  of  pardon,  declared  a  consciousness  of  his 
crimes,  and  professed  his  repentance.  But  very  different  was 
the  behaviour  of  Balmerino,  who  gloried  in  the  cause  for  which 
he  fell.  When  his  fellow-sufferer  was  commanded  to  bid  God 
bless  king  George,  which  he  did  with  a  faint  voice,  Balmerino 
still  avowed  his  principles,  and  cried  out  aloud,  "  God  bless  king 
James !"  Mr.  Radcliffe,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  (who 
was  beheaded  in  the  former  reign),  had  been  taken  on  board  a 
ship  as  he  was  coming  to  reinforce  the  pretender's  army ;  and, 
the  identity  of  his  person  being  proved,  he  was  sentenced  upon  a 
former  conviction,  and  suffered  his  fate  upon  Tower-hill  with 
tranquillity  and  resolution.  Lord  Lovat  was  tried  and  found 
guilty  some  time  after ;  he  died  with  great  intrepidity ;  but  his 
sufferings  did  very  little  honour  to  his  cause.  Thus  ended  tlie 
last  effort  of  the  family  of  the  Stuarts  for  re-ascending  the  throne — 
dictated  by  youth  and  presumption,  and  conducted  without  art 
or  resolution. 

Immediately  after  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  and  the  tumult 
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of  terror  and  transport  had  subsided,  the  legislature  Undertook  t<5 
establish  several  regulations  in  Scotland,  which  were  equally 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  that  people  and  the  tranquillity  of 
the  united  kingdoms.  The  Highlanders  had  till  this  time  con- 
tinued to  wear  the  old  military  dress  of  their  ancestors,  and  never 
went  without  arms.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  considered 
themselves  as  a  body  of  people  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
and  were  ready  upon  the  shortest  notice  to  second  the  insurrec- 
tions of  their  chiefs.  But  their  habits  were  now  reformed  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  and  they  were  compelled  to  wear  clothes  of 
the  common  fashion.  What  contributed  still  more  to  their  real 
felicity  was  the  abolition  of  that  hereditary  jurisdiction  which 
their  chiefs  exerted  over  them.  The  power  of  their  chieftains 
was  totally  destroyed  ;  and  to  every  subject  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  a  participation  of  the  common  liberty  was  granted. 

While  England  was  thus  in  commotion  at  home,  the  flames  of 
war  continued  to  rage  upon  the  continent  with  increasing  vio - 
lence.  The  French  arms  were  crowned  with  repeated  success  ; 
and  almost  the  whole  Netherlands  were  reduced  under  their  do- 
minion. The  Dutch  in  their  usual  manner  negotiated,  supplicated, 
and  evaded  the  war :  but  they  found  themselves  every  day  strip- 
ped of  some  of  those  strong  towns  which  formed  a  barrier  to  their 
dominions,  and  of  which  they  had  been  put  in  possession  by  the 
victories  of  Marlborough.  Tliey  now  lay  almost  defenceless,  and 
ready  to  receive  the  terms  of  their  conquerors— -their  national 
bravery  being  quite  suffocated  in  the  spirit  of  traffic  and  luxury .^ 

The  Dutch  were  at  this  time  divided  by  factions,  which  had 
continued  for  above  a  century  in  their  republic.  The  one  de- 
clared for  the  prince  of  Orange  and  a  stadtholder  ;  the  other  op- 
posed this  election,  and  desired  rather  friendship  than  to  be  at 
variance  with  France.  The  prevalence  of  either  of  these  factions, 
to  its  utmost  extent,  was  equally  fatal  to  freedom ;  for,  if  a  stadt- 
holder was  elected,  the  constitution  became  altered  from  a  re- 
public to  a  kind  of  limited  monarchy ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  op- 
posite party  prevailed,  the  people  must  submit  to  the  weight  of  a 
r-,rAr  1  confirmed  aristocracy,  supported  by  French  power,  and 
liable  to  its  control.  Of  the  two  evils  they  chose  the 
former :  the  people  in  several  towns,  inflamed  almost  to  sedition, 
compelled  their  magistrates  to  declare  the  prince  of  Orange  stadt- 
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holder,  captain-general,  and  admiral,  of  the  United  Provinces, 
The  vigorous  consequences  of  this  resolution  immediately  appear- 
ed. All  commerce  with  the  French  was  prohibited ;  the  Dutch 
army  was  augmented,  and  orders  were  issued  to  commence  hos- 
tilities against  the  French  by  sea  and  land.  Thus  the  war,  which 
had  begun  but  in  a  single  country,  was  now  diffused  over  all  Eu- 
rope, and,  like  a  disorder,  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  this  great 
political  constitution,  remitting  and  raging  by  turns. 

The  king  of  Sardinia,  who  had  som6  years  before  joined  France 
against  England,  now  changed  sides,  and  declared  against  the 
ambitious  power  of  France.  Italy  felt  all  the  terrors  of  intestine 
War,  or  more  properly  looked  on,  while  foreigners  were  contend- 
ing with  each  other  for  her  usurped  dominions.  The  French  and 
Spaniards  on  one  side,  and  the  imperialists  and  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia on  the  other,  ravaged  those  beautiful  territories  by  turnsj 
and  gave  laws  to  a  country  that  had  once  spread  her  dominion 
Over  the  world. 

About  this  time  the  English  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
Poi't  I'Orient,  a  sea-port  in  France,  but  weakly  defended,  and 
drew  off  their  forces  in  a  panic.  The  French  gained  a  consider- 
able victory  at  Roucoux,  near  Liege,  although  it  procured  them 
no  real  advantage,  and  cost  them  as  many  lives  as  they  destroyed 
of  the  enfeihy.  Another  victory,  which  they  obtained  at  La-Feldt, 
served  to  depress  the  allied  army  still  lower.  But  the  taking  of 
Bergen-op-zoom,  the  strongest  fortification  of  Dutch  Brabant,  re- 
duced the  Dutch  to  a  state  of  desperation.  However,  these  vic- 
tories gained  by  the  French  wex-e  counterbalanced  with  almost 
equal  disappointments.  In  Italy,  the  marshal  Belleisle's  brother, 
attempting  to  penetrate,  at  the  head  of  thirty -four  thousand  men, 
nto  Piedmont,  was  routed,  and  himself  slain.  An  unsuccessful 
fleet  was  sent  out  for  the  recovery  of  Cape-Breton.  Two  more 
were  fitted  out,  the  one  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  British  col- 
onies in  America,  and  the  other  to  carry  on  the  operations  in  the 
East  Indies ;  but  these  were  attacked  by  Anson  and  Warren, 
and  nine  ships  taken.  Soon  after  this,  commodore  Fox,  with  six 
ships  of  war,  took  above  forty  French  ships  richly  laden  from  St. 
Domingo  j  and  this  loss  was  soon  after  followed  by  another  defeat 
which  the  French  fleet  sustained  from  admiral  Hawke,  in  which 
seven  ships  of  the  line,  and  several  frigates,  were  takeu. 
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In  this  manner,  victory,  defeat,  negotiation,  treachery,  and  re. 
bellion,  succeeded  each  other  rapidly  for  some  years,  till  all  sides 
began  to  think  themselves  growing  more  feeble,  and  gaining  no 
solid  advantage. 

The  Dutch  had  for  some  time  endeavoured  to  stop  the  progress 
af  a  war  in  which  they  had  all  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain.  The 
king  of  France  was  sensible  that  after  a  victory  was  the  most  ad- 
vantageous time  to  offer  terms  of  peace.  He  even  expressed  his 
desire  of  general  tranquillity  to  sir  John  Ligonier,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  La-Feldt.  But  now  the  bad  suc- 
cess of  his  admirals  at  sea,  his  armies  in  Italy,  the  frequent  bank- 
ruptcies of  his  merchants  at  home,  and  the  election  of  a  stadt- 
holder  in  Holland,  who  gave  spirit  to  the  opposition,  more  effec- 
tually contributed  to  make  him  weary  of  the  war,  and  prompted 
him  to  propose  an  accommodation.  This  was  what  the  allies  had 
long  wished  for ;  and  which,  notwithstanding,  they  were  ashamed 
to  demand.  The  English  ministry  in  particular,  finding  them- 
selves unable  to  manage  a  parliament  soured  by  frequent  defeats, 
and  now  beginning  to  be  disgusted  with  continental  connexions^ 
were  very  ready  to  accede.  A  negotiation  was  therefore  re- 
solved upon ;  and  the  contending  powers  agreed  to  come  to  a 
congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  the  earl  of  Sandwich  and  sir 
Thomas  Robinson  assisted  as  plenipotentiaries  from  the  king  of 
Great  Britain. 

This  treaty,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  city  at  which  it 
n  7AR  1  ^^^  made,  was  begun  upon  the  preliminary  conditions 
of  restoring  all  conquests  made  during  the  war.  Hence 
great  hopes  were  expected  of  conditions  both  favourable  and  hon- 
ourable to  the  English;  but  the  treaty  still  remains  a  lasting 
mark  of  precipitate  counsels,  and  English  disgrace.  By  this  it 
was  agreed  that  all  prisoners  on  each  side  should  be  mutually  re- 
stored, and  all  conquests  given  up ;  that  the  duchies  of  Parma, 
Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  should  be  ceded  to  Don  Philip,  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  Spanish  throne,  and  to  his  heirs ;  but  that,  in  case 
6f  his  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  these  dominions  should 
revert  to  the  house  of  Austria.  It  was  confirmed  that  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Dunkirk  toward  the  sea  should  be  demolished ;  that 
the  English  ships,  annually  sent  with  slaves  to  the  coast  of  New 
Spain,  should  have  this  privilege  continued  for  four  years ;  that 
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the  king  of  Prussia  should  be  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Sile- 
sia, which  he  had  lately  conquered  ;  and  that  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary should  be  secured  in  her  patrimonial  dominions.  But  one 
article  of  the  peace  was  more  displeasing  and  afflictive  to  the  En- 
glish than  all  the  rest.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  should,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
send  two  persons  of  rank  and  distinction  to  France  as  hostages, 
until  restitution  should  be  made  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  other 
conquests  which  England  had  made  during  the  war.  This  was  a 
mortifying  clause  ;  but,  to  add  to  the  general  error  of  the  negotia- 
tion, no  mention  was  made  of  searching  the  vessels  of  England  in 
the  American  seas,  upon  which  the  war  was  originally  begun. 
The  limits  of  their  respective  possessions  in  North  America  were 
not  ascertained ;  nor  did  they  receive  any  equivalent  for  those 
forts  which  they  restored  to  the  enemy.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht 
had  long  been  the  object  of  reproach  to  those  by  whom  it  was 
made;  but,  with  all  its  faults,  the  treaty  now  concluded  was  far  more 
despicable  and  erroneous.  Yet  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  branded  with  universal  contempt, 
and  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  extolled  with  the  highest 
strains  of  praise.  But  the  people  were  wearied  with  repeated 
disgrace ;  and,  only  expecting  an  accumulation  of  misfortunes 
from  continuing  the  war,  they  were  glad  of  any  peace  that  prom- 
ised a  pause  to  their  disappointments. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

GEORGE  IL  (Continued.) 

J.  HIS  treaty,  which  some  asserted  would  serve  for  a  bond  of 
permanent  amity,  was,  properly  speaking,  but  a  temporary  truce 
—a  cessation  from  hostilities,  which  both  sides  were  unable  to  con- 
tinue. Though  the  war  between  England  and  France  was  actu- 
ally hushed  up  in  Europe,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  it  still 
went  forward  with  undiminished  vehemence;  both  sides  still 
willing  to  offend,  still  offending,  and  yet  both  complaining  of  the 
infraction. 
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In  the  mean  time,  as  Europe  enjoyed  a  temporary  tranquillity, 
the  people  of  England  expected,  and  the  ministers,  were  liberal 
in  promising  them,  a  return  of  all  the  advantages  of  peace.  In 
order  to  please  the  populace  (for  this  ministry  had  the  art  always 
to  keep  the  people  in  good  humour)  a  magnificent  fire-work  was 
played  oiF;  and  the  spectators  could  never  be  brought  to  think 
that  a  bad  treaty  which  was  celebrated  with  such  magnificent 
profusion. 

It  must  be  confessed,  also,  there  was  some  desire  shown  in  the 
ministry  to  promote  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom ;  and  for  this 
purpose  a  bill  was  passed  for  encouraging  a  British  herring-fishery, 
in  the  manner  of  that  carried  on  by  the  Dutch,  under  proper  reg^ 
ulations.  From  the  carrying  such  a  scheme  vigorously  into  exe- 
cution, great  advantages  were  expected.  The  Dutch,  who  had 
long  enjoyed  the  sole  profits  arising  from  this  article;  considered 
the  sea  as  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  wealth.  But  the  patience  and 
frugality  of  that  nation  seem  to  fit  them  more  properly  for  the 
life  of  fishermen  than  the  English.  Certain  it  is,  that  experience 
has  shown  this  attempt  to  rival  the  Dutch  to  have  been  ineffec- 
tual. Perliaps  the  company  was  not  established  upon  the  strict- 
est principles  of  economy  ;  perhaps  the  Dutch  art  of  curing  their 
fish  was  not  practised  or  understood  perfectly. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Pelham,  who  now  conducted  the  busi- 
ness of  the  state,  and  was  esteemed  a  man  of  candour 
L  -'J  and  capacity,  formed  a  scheme  for  lightening  the  im- 
mense load  of  debt  which  the  nation  sustained  in  consequence  of 
the  late  war.  His  plan  was,  to  lessen  the  debt  by  lowering  the 
interest  which  had  been  promised  on  granting  the  supplies,  or 
else  obliging  the  lenders  to  receive  the  sums  originally  granted. 
Those,  for  instance,  who  were  proprietors  of  stock,  and  received 
for  the  use  of  their  money  four  per  cent,  were,  by  an  act  passed 
for  that  purpose,  compelled  to  subscribe  their  names,  signifying 
their  consent  to  p-ccept  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per  cent,  th^ 
following  year,  and  three  per  cent,  every  year  ensuing ;  and,  in 
case  of  a  refusal,  assurances  were  given  that  the  government 
would  pay  off  the  principal.  This  scheme  was  attended  with 
the  desired  effect,  though  it,  in  some  measure,  was  a  force  upon 
the  lender,  who  had  originally  granted  his  money  upon  different 
terms,  and  under  a  promise  of  continuing  interest.    Ilowevef, 
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the  measure  was  evidently  beneficial  to  the  nation  ;  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  it  no  way  affected  the  public  credit.  Beside 
tills  salutary  measure,  others  were  pursued  for  the  interest  of  the 
nation  with  equal  success.  The  importation  of  iron  from  Ameri- 
ca was  allowed,  and  the  trade  to  Africa  was  laid  open  to  the  fic- 
tion, under  the  superintendence  of  the  board  of  trade. 

But  all  the  advantages  the  nation  reaped  from  these  salutary 
measures  were  not  sufl&cient  to  counterbalance  the  stroke  which 
liberty  received,  as  some  are  of  opinion,  by  an  unusual  stretch 
of  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  city  of  West- 
minster had  long  been  represented  by  members  who  were,  in 
some  measure,  appointed  by  the  ministry.  Lord  Trentham, 
member  for  Westminster,  having  vacated  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
commons,  by  accepting  a  place  under  the  crown,  again  riy-gn  "I 
resolved  to  stand  candidate,  and  met  with  a  violent  op- 
position. It  was  objected  by  some  that  he  had  been  uncommonly 
active  in  introducing  some  French  strollers,  who  had  come  over 
by  the  invitations  of  the  nobility  to  open  a  theatre  when  our 
own  were  shut  up.  This  accusation  against  him  excited  a  violent 
combination,  who  styled  themselves  the  Independent  Electors  of 
Westminster,  and  who  named  sir  George  Vandeput,  a  private 
gentleman,  as  his  competitor.  These  resolved  to  support  their 
nomination  at  their  own  expense,  and  accordingly  opened  houses 
of  entertainment  for  the  inferior  voters,  and  propagated  abuse  as 
usual.  At  length,  the  poll  being  closed,  the  majority  appeared 
to  be  in  favour  of  lord  Trentham  ;  but  a  scrutiny  being  demanded 
by  the  other  party,  it  was  protracted  by  management  on  the  one 
side,  and  tumult  on  the  other.  After  some  time,  the  scrutiny 
appearing  in  favour  of  lord  Trentham,  the  independent  electors 
complained  of  partiality  and  injustice  in  the  high -bailiff  of  West- 
minster, who  took  the  poll,  and  carried  their  petition  to  riys]  -\ 
the  house.  To  this  petition  the  house  paid  little  atten- 
tion, but  proceeded  to  examine  the  high-bailiff  as  to  the  causes 
that  had  so  long  protracted  the  election.  This  officer  laid  the 
blame  upon  Mr.  Crowle,  who  had  acted  as  counsel  for  the  peti- 
tioners; and  also  upon  the  honourable  Alexander  Murray,  a 
friend  to  sir  George  Yandeput,  and  one  Gibson,  an  upholsterer. 
These  three  persons  were  therefore  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
house.    Crowle  and  Gibson  consented  to  ask  pardon,  and  were 
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dismissed,  upon  being  reprimanded  by  the  speaker.  Murray  was 
iat  first  admitted  to  bail ;  but  upon  the  deposition  of  several  of 
the  witnesses  that  he  had  headed  a  mob  to  intimidate  the  voters, 
it  was  resolved  by  the  house  that  he  should  be  committed  a  dose 
pWsoner  to  Newgate,  and  that  he  should  receive  this  sentence  at 
the  bar  of  the  house  upon  his  knees.  When  he  was  conducted 
before  the  house,  being  directed  to  kneel,  he  refused  to  comply, 
and  this  threw  the  whole  assembly  into  commotion.  They  then 
resolved  to  pursue  more  vigorous  measures ;  ordered  that  he 
should  be  committed  to  Newgate,  denied  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper ;  and  that  no  persons  should  have  access  to  him  without 
permission  of  the  house. 

This  imprisonment  he  underwent  with  great  cheerfulness,  sen- 
sible that  by  the  constitution  of  the  country  his  confinement 
could  continue  no  longer  than  while  the  commons  continued  sit- 
ting ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  he  was  accordingly  discharged. 
But  what  was  his  amazement,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensu- 
ing session,  to  find  that  he  was  again  called  upon,  and  that  a 
motion  was  made  for  committing  him  close  prisoner  to  the  Tow- 
er !  The  delinquent,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  screen  himself 
from  their  resentment  by  absconding ;  but  the  people  could  not 
help  considering  their  representatives  rather  as  their  oppressors, 
and  the  house  as  asserting  rather  vindictive  than  legislative  au- 
thority. Some  thought  they  saw  in  this  measure  the  seeds  of  a 
future  aristocracy ;  that  the  commons  erected  themselves  into  a 
tribunal,  where  they  determined  on  their  own  privileges,  and 
ready  to  punish,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
legislature.  However,  the  subject  has  still  one  resource  against 
any  violent  resolutions  of  the  house  against  him ;  he  may  resist, 
if  he  thinks  proper,  as  they  are  armed  with  no  legal  executive 
powers  to  compel  obedience. 

The  people  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  resentment  pro- 
duced by  this  measure,  when  another  was  taken  in  the  housei, 
P^_--  -l  which,  in  reality,  made  distinctions  among  the  people, 
and  drew  a  line  between  the  rich  and  poor  that  seemed 
impassable.  This  was  an  act  for  the  better  preventing  clandes- 
tine marriages,  and  for  the  more  public  solemnization  of  that 
ceremony.  The  grievance  complained  of,  and  which  this  law 
was  calculated  to  redress,  was,  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  i 
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opulent  families  were  often  seduced  into  marriage  before  they 
had  acquired  sufficient  experience  in  life  to  be  sensible  of  the  dis- 
parity of  the  match.  This  statute,  therefore,  enacted,  that  the 
banns  of  marriage  should  be  regularly  published  three  successive 
Sundays  in  the  church  of  the  parish  where  both  parties  had  re- 
sided for  a  month  at  least  before  the  ceremony.  It  declared  that 
any  marriage  solemnized  without  this  previous  publication,  or  a 
licence  obtained  from  the  bishop's  court,  should  be  void;  and 
that  the  person  who  solemnized  it  should  be  transported  for  seven 
years.  This  act  was  at  that  time  thought  replete  with  conse- 
quences injurious  to  society ;  and  experience  has  confirmed  the  truth 
of  some  of  these  objections.  Infamous  men  have  made  a  practice  of 
seducing  young  women,  ignorant  of  the  law,  by  pretending  a  mar- 
riage which  they  knew  to  be  illegal,  and  consequently  no  longer 
binding.  The  poor,  by  being  prevented  from  making  alliances 
with  the  rich,  have  left  wealth  to  flow  in  its  antient  channels, 
and  thus  to  accumulate,  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  It 
has  been  found  to  impede  marriage,  by  clogging  it  with  unneces- 
sary ceremonies.  Some  have  affirmed  that  lewdness  and  de- 
bauchery have  become  more  frequent  since  the  enactment  of  this 
law  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  numbers  of  the  people  are  upon 
the  decline. 

This  session  was  also  distinguished  by  another  act,  equally  un- 
popular, and  perhaps  equally  injurious  to  that  religion  which  was 
still  left  among  the  populace.  This  was  a  law  for  naturalizing 
the  Jews.  The  ministry  boldly  affirmed  that  such  a  law  would 
greatly  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation ;  that  it  would  in- 
crease the  wealth,  the  credit,  and  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom, 
and  set  a  laudable  example  of  political  toleration.  Others,  how- 
ever, were  of  different  sentiments  ;  they  saw  that  greater  favour 
was  shown  to  the  Jews  by  this  bill  than  to  some  other  sects  pro- 
fessing Christianity ;  that  an  introduction  of  this  people  into  the 
kingdoni  would  disgrace  the  character  of  the  nation,  and  cool  the 
zeal  of  the  natives  for  religion  which  was  already  too  much  ne- 
glected. The  bill  was  passed  into  a  law  ;  but  the  people  without 
doors  remonstrated  so  loudly  against  it,  that  the  ministry  were 
obliged  to  get  it  repealed  the  ensuing  session. 

An  act  equally  unpopular  with  the  two  former  was  now  also, 
passed,  which  contained  regulations  for  the  better  preserving  the 
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game.  By  this,  none  but  men  already  possessed  of  a  stated  for- 
tune  were  allowed  a  privilege  of  carrying  a  gun,  or  destroying 
game^  though  even  upon  the  grounds  which  he  himself  rented 
and  paid  for.  This  law  was  but  of  very  little  service  to  the  com- 
munity ;  it  totally  damped  all  that  martial  ardour  among  the  low- 
er orders  of  mankind,  by  preventing  their  handling  those  arms 
which  might  one  day  be  necessary  to  defend  their  country.  It 
also  defeated  its  own  end  of  preserving  the  game ;  for  the  farmers 
abridged  of  the  power  of  seizing  the  game,  never  permitted  it  to 
come  to  maturity. 

A  scheme  which  the  nation  was  taught  to  believe  would  be  ex- 
tremely advantageous  had  been  entered  upon  some  time  before. 
This  was  the  encouraging  those  who  had  been  discharged  the  ar- 
my or  navy  to  become  settlers  in  a  new  colony  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  To  this  retreat  it  was 
thought  the  waste  of  an  exuberant  nation  might  well  be  drained 
off,  and  those  bold  spirits  kept  in  employment  at  a  distance,  who 
might  be  dangerous,  if  suffered  to  continue  in  idleness  at  home. 
Nova  Scotia  was  a  place  where  men  might  be  imprisoned,  but  not 
maintained  ;  it  was  cold,  barren,  and  incapable  of  successful  cul- 
tivation. The  new  colony,  therefore,  was  maintained  there  with 
some  expense  to  the  government  in  the  beginning ;  and  such  as 
were  permitted  soon  went  southward  to  the  milder  climates, 
where  they  were  invited  by  an  untenanted  and  fertile  soil.  Thus 
did  the  nation  ungratefully  send  off  her  hardy  veterans  to  perish 
on  inhospitable  shores  5  and  this  they  were  taught  to  believe 
would  extend  their  dominion. 

However,  it  was  for  this  barren  spot  that  the  English  and 
French  revived  the  war,  which  soon  after  spread  with  such  ter- 
rible devastation  over  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  native  In- 
dians bordering  upon  the  deserts  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  fierce  and 
savage  people,  looked  from  tlie  first  with  jealousy  upon  these 
new  settlers  ;  and  they  considered  the  vicinity  of  the  English  as 
an  encroachment  upon  their  native  possessions.  The  French,  who 
were  neighbours  in  like  manner,  and  who  were  still  impressed 
with  national  animosity,  fomented  these  suspicions  in  the  na- 
tives, representing  the  English  (and  with  regard  to  this  colony 
the  representation  might  be  true)  as  enterprising  and  severe 
Commissaries  were  therefore  appointed  to  meet  at  Paris,  to  com- 
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promise  these  disputes  ;  but  these  conferences  were  rendered 
abortive  by  the  disputes  of  men  who  could  not  be  supposed  to  un- 
derstand the  subject  in  debate. 

As  this  seemed  to  be  the  first  place  where  the  dissensions 
took  their  rise  for  a  new  war,  it  may  be  necessary  to  be  a  little 
more  minute.  The  French  had  been  the  first  cultivators  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and,  by  great  industry  and  long  perseverance,  had  ren- 
dered the  soil,  naturally  barren,  somewhat  more  fertile,  and  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  nature  with  some  assistance  from  Europe. 
This  country,  however,  had  frequently  changed  masters,  until  at 
length  the  English  were  settled  in  the  possession,  and  acknov^l- 
edged  as  the  rightful  owners,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  pos- 
session of  this  country  was  reckoned  necessary  to  defend  the  En- 
glish colonies  to  the  north,  and  to  preserve  their  superiority  in 
the  fisheries  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Frendh,  however, 
who  had  been  long  settled  in  the  back  parts  of  the  country,  re- 
solved to  use  every  method  to  dispossess  the  new  comers,  and 
spirited  up  the  Indians  to  more  open  hostilities,  which  were  re-^ 
presented  to  the  English  ministry  for  some  time  without  redress. 

Soon  after  this,  another  source  of  dispute  began  to  be  seen  in 
the  same  part  of  the  world,  and  promised  as  much  uneasiness  as 
the  former.  The  French  pretending  first  to  have  discovered  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Missisippi,  claimed  the  whole  adjacent  country 
towards  New  Mexico  on  the  east,  and  quite  to  the  Apalachian 
mountains  on  the  west.  In  order  to  assert  their  claims,  as  they 
found  several  English,  who  had  settled  beyond  these  mountains^ 
from  motives  of  commerce,  and  also  invited  by  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  the  country,  they  dispossessed  them  of  their  new  settle- 
ments, and  built  such  forts  as  would  command  the  whole  country 
round  about.  It  was  now  seen  that  their  intention  was  to  sur- 
round the  English  colonies,  which  lay  along  the  shore,  by  taking 
possession  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  country  that  lay  on  the, 
back  of  our  settlements  ;  and  thus,  being  in  possession  already  of 
the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  that  great  continent,  to  hem 
the  English  in  on  every  side,  and  secure  to  themselves  all  the 
trade  with  the  natives  of  the  internal  part  of  the  country.  The 
English,  therefore,  justly  apprehended,  that  if  the  French  united 
their  northern  colonies,  which  were  traded  into  by  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  to  their  southern,  which  were  accessible  by  the  river 
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Missisippi,  they  must  in  a  short  time  become  masters  of  the  whole 
country ;  and  by  having  a  wide-extended  territory  to  range  in, 
they  would  soon  multiply,  and  become  every  day  more  powerful* 

Negotiations  had  long  been  carried  on  to  determine  these  dif- 
ferences ;  but  what  could  reason  avail  in  determining  disputes 
where  there  were  no  certain  principles  to  be  guided  by  ?  The 
limits  of  those  countries  had  never  been  settled  ;  for  they  were 
before  this  time  too  remote,  or  too  insignificant  to  employ  much 
attention.  It  was  not  probable  that  powers,  who  had  no  right  to 
the  countries  in  dispute  but  that  of  invasion,  would  have  equity 
enough  to  agree  among  themselves  in  sharing  the  spoil. 

Not  in  America  alone,  but  also  in  Asia,  the  seeds  of  a  new 
war  were  preparing  to  be  expanded.-    On  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  , 
the  English  and  French  had,  in  fact,  never  ceased  from  hostilities.  , 

This  immense  tract  of  country,  which  now  saw  the  armies  of 
Europe  contending  for  its  dominion,  comprehends  the  whole  pe- 
ninsula of  India  Proper.     On  the  coasts  of  this  country,  the  En- 
glish, the  French,  and  several  other  powers  of  Europe,  had  built  : 
forts,  with  the  original  consent  of  the  Mogul,  who  was  then  em- 
peror of  the  whole  tract.     The   war  between  the  English  and 
French  there  first  began  by  either  power  siding  with  two  con- 
tending princes  of  the  country,  and  from  being  secondaries  in 
the  quarrel,  at  length  becoming  principals.     Thus  the  war  was  » 
kindled  in  every  part  of  the  world.     Most  other  national  contests  t 
have  arisen  from  some  principal  cause  5  but  this  war  seemed  to  1 
have  been  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  several,  or  it  may  be 
more  properly  considered  as  the  continuance  of  the  late  war, 
which  was  never  effectually  extinguished  by  the  wretched  and  I 
defective  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  governnnent  of  England  had  long  complained  of  these  in- 
fractions, and  these  produced  only  recrimination ;  the  two  powers 
were  negotiating,  accusing,  and  destroying  each  other  at  the 
same  time.  At  length,  the  ministry  resolved  to  cut  the  knot 
which  they  could  not  loosen,  and  to  act  at  once  in  open  defiance 
of  the  enemy.  Orders  were  accordingly  dispatched  to  all  the 
governors  of  the  American  provinces  to  unite  into  a  confederacy 
for  their  mutual  security ;  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  the  Indians 
over  to  espouse  their  quarrel.  But  this  was  a  measure  which,  by 
long  neglect,  was  now  become  impracticable.    It  had  long  been 
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the  practice  of  the  English  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  this 
fierce  and  hardy  race  in  times  of  danger,  but  to  slight  it  in  cir- 
cumstances of  safety.  This  tended  to  alienate  the  aflfections  of 
the  Indians  from  the  English  government  j  but  the  avarice  of  our 
merchants,  particularly  of  the  Ohio  Company,  who  sold  them 
bad  commodities,  and  treated  them  with  perfidy  and  insolence, 
served  to  confirm  their  aversion.  Beside,  there  was  something 
in  the  disposition  of  the  French  adventurers  in  those  regions  more 
similar  to  theirs  ;  they  were  hardy,  enterprising  and  poor.  The 
Indians,  therefore,  naturally  joined  those  allies,  from  the  con- 
quest of  whom,  in  case  of  enmity,  they  could  expect  no  plunder; 
and  they  declared  war  against  the  English  settlers,  who  were 
rich,  frugal,  and  laborious,  and  whose  spoils  were  worth  wishing 
for. 

In  this  manner  the  English  had  not  only  the  French,    j-,. ,  -, 

but  also  the  whole  body  of  the  Indian  nations  to  con- 
tend with  ;  but  what  was  still  worse,  their  contentions  among 
each  other  rendered  their  situation  yet  more  deplorable.  Some 
of  the  English  provinces,  who,  from  their  situation,  had  little  to 
fear  from  the  enemy,  or  few  advantages  to  expect  from  success, 
declined  furnishing  their  share  of  the  supplies.  At  the  same 
time  the  governors  of  some  other  colonies,  who  had  been  men  of 
broken  fortunes,  and  had  left  England  in  hopes  of  retrieving  their 
lost  circumstances  by  rapacity  abroad,  became  so  odious,  that  the 
colonies  refused  to  lend  any  assistance,  when  such  men  were  to 
have  the  management. 

The  successes,  therefore,  of  the  French  in  the  beginning  were 
flattering  and  uninterrupted.  There  had  been  for  some  time  fre- 
quent skirmishes  between  the  troops,  and  those  of  the  govern- 
ment of  England.  They  had  fought  with  general  Laurence  to 
the  North,  and  colonel  Washington  to  the  South,  and  came  off 
most  commonly  victorious.  It  is  unnecessary  to  transmit  these 
trifling  details  to  posterity,  or  to  load  the  page  with  barbarous 
names  and  unimportant  marches.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  two  nations  seemed  to  have  imbibed  a  part  of  the  savage 
fury  of  those  with  whom  they  fought,  and  exercised  various  cru- 
elties, either  from  a  spirit  of  avarice  or  revenge. 

The  ministry,  however,  in  England  began  now  a  very  vigorous 
exertion  in  defence  of  those  colonies  who  refused  to  defend  them- 
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rir55.1  ^®^^'^^'  -^^"^  operations  were  undertaken  in  America 
at  the  same  time.  Of  these,  one  was  commanded  by 
colonel  Monckton,  who  had  orders  to  drive  the  French  from  the 
encroachments  upon  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  second, 
more  to  the  south,,  was  directed  against  Crown-Point,  under  the 
command  of  general  Johnson.  The  third,  under  the  conduct  of 
general  Shirley,  was  destined  to  Niagara,  to  secure  the  forts  on 
the  river ;  and  the  fourth  was  still  more  to  the  southward,  against 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  under  general  Braddock. 

In  these  expeditions  Monckton  was  successful ;  Johnson  also 
was  victorious,  though  he  failed  in  taking  the  fort  against  which 
he  was  sent ;  Shirley  was  thought  to  have  lost  the  season  for  op- 
eration by  delay  ;  Braddock  was  vigorous  and  active,  but  suffer- 
ed a  defeat.  This  bold  commander,  who  had  been  recommended 
to  this  service  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  set  forward  upon  his  • 
expedition  in  June,  and  left  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country 
on  the  tenth,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  men,  di- 
recting his  march  to  that  part  of  the  country  where  Washington 
had  been  defeated  the  year  before.  Upon  his  arrival  he  was  in-, 
formed  that  the  French  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  expected  a  reinforce^ 
ment  of  five  hundred  men,  and  would  then  become  his  equals  in 
the  field  5  he  therefore  resolved  with  all  haste  to  advance  and  at- 
tack them,  before  they  became  too  powerful  by  this  conjunction. 
In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  leaving  colonel  Dunbar  with 
eight  hundred  men  to  bring  up  the  provisions,  stores,  and  heavy 
baggage,  as  quickly  as  the  nature  of  the  service  would  admit,  he 
marched  forward  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  through  a  country 
that  still  remained  in  primaeval  wildness,  solitary  and  hideous,i 
inhabited  only  by  beasts,  and  hunters  still  more  formidable. 
However,  he  went  forward  with  intrepidity,  and  soon  found  him- 
self advanced  into  the  deserts  of  Oswego,  where  no  European 
had  ever  been.  But  his  courage  was  greater  than  his  caution ; 
regardless  of  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  he  took  no  care  previous- 
ly to  explore  the  woods  or  the  thickets,  as  if  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proached the  enemy,  the  more  unmindful  he  become  of  danger. 
Being  at  length  within  ten  miles  of  the  fortress  he  was  appointed 
to  besiege,  and  marching  forward  through  the  forests  with  full  con- 
fidence of  success,  on  a  sudden  his  troops  were  astonished  by  a 
general  discharge  of  arms,  both  in  front  and  flank,  frprn  ^n  ene- 
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my  that  still  remained  unseen.  It  was  now  too  late  to  think  of 
retreating ;  his  men  had  passed  into  the  defile,  which  the  enemy 
had  artfully  permitted  them  to  do  before  they  offered  to  fire. 
The  vanguard  of  the  English  now  fell  back  in  consternation  upon 
the  main  body,  and  the  panic  soon  became  general.  The  officers 
alone  disdained  to  fly,  while  Braddock  himself  still  continued  to 
command  his  brave  associates,  discovering  at  once  the  greatest 
intrepidity  and  the  greatest  imprudence.  An  enthusiast  in  the 
discipline  of  war,  he  disdained  to  fly  from  the  field,  or  to  permit 
his  men  to  quit  their  ranks,  when  their  only  method  of  treating 
the  Indian  army  was  by  a  precipitate  attack,  or  an  immediate 
desertion  of  the  field  of  battle.  At  length  Braddock  having  re- 
ceived a  musket-shot  through  the  lungs,  dropped,  and  a  total 
confusion  ensued.  All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  of 
the  army,  were  left  to  the  enemy;  and  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  English  army  might  amount  to  seven  hundred  men.  The 
shattered  remains  of  the  army,  soon  after  joining  colonel  Dunbar, 
returned  by  their  former  route,  and  arrived  to  spread  the  general 
consternation  among  the  provincials  of  Philadelphia. 

The  general  indignation  that  was  raised  by  these  defeats  drove 
the  English  into  a  spirit  of  retaliation  by  sea,  where  they  were 
sure  of  success.  Orders  were  therefore  given  to  make  prize  of 
the  French  shipping  wherever  found,  though  they  had  yet  pub- 
lished no  formal  declaration  of  war.  With  this  order  the  naval 
commanders  very  readily  and  willingly  complied ;  the  French 
merchants'  ships  were  taken  in  several  places,  and  soon  the  En- 
glish ports  were  filled  with  vessels  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
kept  as  an  indemnification  for  those  forts  of  which  the  enemy 
had  unjustly  possessed  themselves  in  America.  The  benefit  of 
this  measure  was  much  more  obvious  than  its  justice ;  it  struck 
such  a  blow,  that  the  French  navy  was  unable  to  recover  itself 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  which  wa&  formally  declared 
on  both  sides  shortly  after. 
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CHAP.  L. 
©EORGE  II.  (Continued.) 

JL  HE  war  between  the  two  nations  being  thus  begun,  and  all 
negotiation  at  an  end,  both  nations  made  vigorous  preparations, 
both  to  annoy  and  to  intimidate  each  other.  In  this 
L  'J  the  French  were  most  successful ;  and  for  a  long  time 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  not  only  success  attend  their  arms,  but 
discontent  and  faction  dividing  the  councils  of  their  opponents. 
Their  first  attempt  was  by  intimidating  England  with  the  threats 
of  a  formidable  invasion.  Several  bodies  of  their  troops  had  for 
some  time  been  sent  down  to  the  coasts  that  lay  opposite  the 
British  shores  ;  these  were  instructed  in  the  discipline  of  embark- 
ing and  relanding  from  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  were  made  in 
great  numbers  for  that  expedition.  The  number  of  men  destined 
for  this  enterprise  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  ;  but  they  discov- 
.ered  the  utmost' reluctance  to  the  undertaking;  and  it  was  by 
degrees  that  the  French  ministry  hoped  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
proceed.  Every  day  they  were  exercised  with  embarking  and 
disembarking,  while  numbers  of  new  flat-bottomed  boats  were 
continually  added. 

Whether  these  preparations  were  intended  for  actual  descent, 
or  made  only  to  terrify  the  English,  is  yet  uncertain  :  but  it  is 
manifest  that  they  answered  the  latter  intent  entirely.  The  peo- 
ple of  England  saw  themselves  exposed,  without  arms,  leaders, 
or  discipline,  to  the  designs  of  their  enemies,  governed  by  a  tim- 
id, unpopular,  and  divided  ministry.  It  was  in  this  exigence 
that  they  applied  to  the  Dutch  for  six  thousand  men,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  furnish  by  treaty  in  case  of  invasion.  However, 
the  Dutch  refused  the  supply,  alleging  that  their  treaty  was  to. 
supply  troops  in  case  of  an  actual  and  not  a  threatened  invasion. 
The  king,  therefore,  finding  that  he  could  not  have  the  Dutch 
forces  until  their  assistance  would  be  too  late,  desisted  from  his 
demand ;  and  the  Dutch,  with  great  amity,  returned  him  thanks 
for  withdrawing  his  request. 

The  ministry,  disappointed  of  this  assistance,  looked  round  the 
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continent,  to  find  where  they  might  at  any  rate  make  a  demand. 
The  aid  of  a  body  of  Hessians  and  Hanoverians,  amounting  to 
about  ten  thousand  men,  was  to  be  purchased  :  and  these  the 
ministry  brought  over  into  England,  to  protect  about  as  many  mil- 
lions of  Englishmen,  who  were  supposed  incapable  of  defending 
themselves.  But  here  the  remedy  appeared  to  the  people  worse  than 
the  disease.  The  ministers  were  reviled  for  having  reduced  the 
nation  to  such  a  disgraceful  condescension.  The  people  consid- 
ered themselves  as  no  way  brought  under  the  necessity  of  bor- 
rowing such  feeble  aid.  They  only  demanded  a  vigorous  exer- 
tion of  their  own  internal  strength,  and  feared  no  force  that 
could  be  led  to  invade  them. 

These  murmurs, fears,  and  dissensions  among  the  English  gave 
the  French  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  their  designs  in  another 
quarter  ;  and,  while  the  ministry  were  employed  in  guarding 
against  the  neighbouring  terrors,  they  were  attacked  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, where  they  expected  no  danger.  The  island  of  Mi- 
norca, which  we  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  was  secured  to  England  by  repeated  treaties.  But 
the  ministry  had  neglected  to  take  sufficient  precautions  for  its 
defence ;  so  that  the  garrison  was  weak,  and  no  way  fitted  to 
stand  a  vigorous  siege.  The  French,  therefore,  landed  near  the 
fortification  of  St.  Philip,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  strong- 
est in  Europe,  and  commanded  by  general  Blakeney,  who  was 
brave  indeed,  but  rather  superannuated.  The  siege  was  carried 
on  with  great  vigour,  and  for  some  time  as  obstinately  defended 
on  the  side  of  the  English. 

The  ministry  being  apprised  of  this  unexpected  attack,  resolv- 
ed to  raise  the  siege,  if  possible,  and  sent  out  admiral  Byng  with 
ten  ships  of  war,  to  relieve  Minorca  at  any  rate.  Byng  accord- 
ingly sailed  from  Gibraltar,  where  he  was  refused  any  assistance 
of  men  from  the  governor  of  that  garrison,  under  a  pretence  that 
his  own  fortification  was  in  danger.  Upon  his  approaching  the 
island,  he  soon  saw  the  French  banners  displayed  upon  the  shore, 
and  the  English  colours  still  flying  on  the  castle  of  St.  Philip. 
He  had  been  ordered  to  throw  a  body  of  troops  into  the  garrison  ; 
but  this  he  thought  too  hazardous  an  undertaking ;  nor  did  he 
even  make  an  attempt.  While  he  was  thus  deliberating  between 
hig  fears  and  his  duty,  his  attention  was  quickly  called  off  by  the 
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appearance  of  a  French  fleet,  that  seemed  of  nearly  equal  force 
to  his  own.  Confounded  by  a  variety, of  measures  he  resolved  to 
pursue  none  ;  and  therefore  gave  orders  to  form  the  line  of  bat- 
tle, and  act  upon  the  defensive.  Byng  had  been  long  praised  for 
his  skill  in  naval  tactics;  and  perhaps,  valuing  most  those  talents 
for  which  he  was  most  praised,  he  sacrificed  all  claims  to  courage 
to  the  applause  for  naval  discipline.  The  French  fleet  advanced  ; 
a  part  of  the  English  fleet  engaged  ;  the  admiral  still  kept  aloof, 
and  gave  very  plausible  reasons  for  not  coming  into  action.  The 
French  fleet,  therefore,  slowly  sailed  away  ;  and  no  other  oppor- 
tunity ever  offered  of  coming  to  a  closer  engagement. 

This  caution  was  carried  rather  beyond  the  proper  bounds ; 
but  a  council  of  war,  which  was  soon  after  called  on  board  the 
admiral's  own  ship,  deprived  the  English  garrison  of  all  hopes  of 
succour.  It  was  there  determined  to  sail  away  to  Gibraltar,  to 
refit  the  fleet,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  relief  of  Minorca  was 
become  impracticable.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  resentment  of 
the  nation,  upon  being  informed  of  Byng's  conduct.  The  minis- 
try were  not  averse  to  throwing  from  themselves  the  blame  of 
those  measures  which  were  attended  with  such  indifferent  suc- 
cess ;  and  they  secretly  fanned  the  flame.  The  news,  which 
soon  after  arrived,  of  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  to  the  French, 
drove  the  general  ferment  almost  to  phrensy.  In  the  mean  time, 
Byng  continued  at  Gibraltar,  quite  satisfied  with  his  own  con- 
duct, and  little  expected  the  dreadful  storm  that  was  gathering 
against  him  at  home.  Orders,  however,  were  soon  sent  out  for 
putting  him  under  an  arrest,  and  for  carrying  him  to  England. 
Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  committed  to  close  custody  in  Greenwich 
hospital ;  and  some  arts  were  used  to  inflame  the  populace  against 
him,  who  want  no  incentives  to  injure  and  condemn  their  supe- 
riors. Several  addresses  were  sent  up  from  different  counties, 
demanding  justice  on  the  delinquent,  which  the  ministry  were 
willing  to  second.  He  was  soon  after  tried  by  a  court-martial 
in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth,  where,  after  a  trial  which  continu- 
ed several  days,  his  judges  at  last  agreed  that  he  had  not  done  his 
utmost,  during  the  engagement,  to  destroy  the  enemy ;  and  there- 
fore they  adjudged  him  to  suffer  death,  by  the  twelfth  article  of 
war.  At  the  same  time  they  recommended  him  as  an  object  of 
mercy,  as  they  deemed  his  conduct  rather  the  effect  of  error  than 
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of  cowardice.  By  this  sentence,  they  expected  to  satisfy  at  once  the 
resentment  of  the  nation, 'and  yet  screen  themselves  from  con- 
scious severity.  The  government  resolved  to  show  him  no  mercy ; 
the  parliament  was  applied  to  in  his  favour  ;  but  they  found  no 
circumstances  in  his  conduct  that  could  invalidate  the  former 
sentence.  Being  thus  abandoned  to  his  fate,  he  maintained  to 
the  last  a  degree  of  fortitude  and  serenity,  that  no  way  betrayed 
timidity  or  cowardice.  On  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution,  which 
v/SiS  on  board  a  man  of  v/ar  in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth,  he  ad- 
vanced from  the  cabin  (where  he  had  been  imprisoned)  upon 
deck,  the  place  appointed  for  him  to  suffer.  After  delivering  a 
paper,  containing  the  strongest  assertions  of  his  innocence,  he 
came  forward  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  kneel  down,  and  for 
some  time  persisted  in  not  covering  his  face  ;  but  his  friends  rep- 
resenting  that  his  looks  might  intimidate  the  soldiers  who  were 
to  shoot  him,  and  prevent  their  taking  proper  aim,  he  had  his 
eyes  bound  with  a  handkerchief;  and  then  giving  the  soldiers 
the  signal  to  fire,  he  was  killed  instantaneously.  There  appears 
some  severity  in  Byng's  punishment ;  but  it  certainly  produced, 
soon  after,  very  beneficial  effects  to  the  nation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French,  who  were  now  masters  of  Mi- 
norca, were  willing  to  second  their  blow  by  an  attack  upon  a 
country  which  they  were  sensible  the  king  of  England  valued 
still  more.  Being  convinced  that  they  could  not  hold  their  ac- 
quisitions against  such  a  superiority  as  the  English  possessed  at 
sea,  and  the  numberless  resources  they  had  of  assisting  their  col- 
onies with  all  the  necessaries  of  war,  they  made  no  scruple  of 
declaring  that  they  would  revenge  all  injuries  which  they  should 
sustain  in  their  colonies  upon  the  king  of  England's  territoi-ies  in 
Germany ;  a  threat  which  they  secretly  believed  would  soon 
compel  the  English  ministry  to  accept  such  terms  as  they  should 
be  pleased  to  offer  :  or,  in  case  of  perseverance,  they  knew  that 
it  would  divide  the  English  forces,  and  lead  them  to  a  country 
where  they  must  be  manifestly  inferior.  In  these  hopes,  they 
were  not  much  disappointed.  The  court  of  London,  dreading 
the  consequences  of  their  indignation,  and  eager  to  procure  the 
security  of  Hanover,  entered  into  a  very  expensive  treaty  with 
the  court  of  Russia,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  a  body  of 
fifty  thousand  Russians  should  be  ready  to  act  in  the  English  ser 
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vice,  in  case  Hanover  should  be  invaded  ;  and  for  this  the  czarina 
was  to  receive  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually,  to  be  paid 
iu  advance. 

This  treaty  with  the  Russians,  which  was  considered  as  a  mas- 
ter-sti'oke  of  politics  by  the  ministry  in  England,  soon  appeared 
to  be  as  nugatory  as  it  was  expensive.  The  king  of  Prussia  had 
long  considered  himself  as  guardian  of  the  interests  of  Germany, 
and  was  startled  at  a  treaty  which  threatened  to  deluge  the  em- 
pire with  an  army  of  barbarians.  This  monarch,  whose  talents 
were  well  known  even  at  that  time,  but  who  has  since  become  so 
famous,  had  learned  by  his  sagacity  to  prevent  the  designs  of  his 
enemies  while  yet  beginning,  and  to  repress  them  by  his  courage^ 
when  they  were  begun.  He,  therefore,  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  declare  that  he  would  not  suffer  any  foreign  forces  to  enter 
the  empire,  either  as  auxiliaries  or  as  principals.  This  consum- 
mate politician  had,  it  seems,  been  already  apprised  of  a  secret 
negotiation  between  the  Russians  and  the  Austrians,  by  which  . 
the  latter  were  to  enter  the  empire,  and  strip  him  of  his  late  con- 
quests of  Silesia.  Thus  England  was  but  the  dupe  of  Russian  poli- 
tics ;  she  paid  them  a  large  subsidy  for  entering  the  empire,  which  i 
they  had  already  determined  to  perform  without  her  commands. 

The  king  of  England,  whose  fears  for  Hanover  guided  all  his 
counsels,  now  saw  himself  in  the  situation  he  most  dreaded. 
His  native  dominions  were  now  exposed  to  the  resentment  not 
only  of  France,  but  of  Prussia ;  and  either  of  these  was  sufficient 
at  once  to  over-run  and  ravage  his  electorate,  while  the  Russian  i 
subsidiaries  were  at  too  great  a  distance  to  lend  him  the  smallest  • 
relief.  Treaties  were  once  more  set  on  fpot  to  lend  a  precarious 
security ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  applied  to,  in  hopes  of  « 
turning  his  resentment  another  way.  All  that  the  king  of  En- 
gland wished  was  to  keep  a  foreign  enemy  from  invading  Ger- 
many; and  this  the  king  of  Prussia  professed  to  desire  with 
equal  ardour.  From  this  similitude  of  intention,  these  two  mon- 
archs  were  induced  to  unite  their  intei-ests ;  and  as  they  were 
both  inspired  by  the  same  wish,  they  soon  came  to  an  agreement, 
by  which  they  promised  to  assist  each  other,  and  to  prevent  all 
foreign  armies  from  entering  the  empire. 

From  this  new  alliance  both  powers  hoped  to  derive  great  ad- 
vantages.   Besides  preserving  the  independence  of  the  German 
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states,  which  was  the  ostensible  object,  each  had  a  peculiar  bene- 
fit in  view.  The  kinia;  of -Prussia  knew  that  the  Austrians  were 
his  secret  enemies,  and  that  the  Russians  were  in  league  with 
them  against  him.  An  alliance,  therefore,  with  the  court  of  Lon- 
don kept  back  the  Russians,  whom  he  dreaded,  and  gave  him 
hopes  of  punishing  Austria,  whom  he  long  suspected.  As  for 
France,  he  counted  upon  that  as  a  natural  ally,  which,  from  its 
long  and  hereditary  enmity  with  the  Austrians,  would -ever  con- 
tinue steadfast  in  his  interests.  On  the  other  side,  the  elector  of 
Hanover  had  still  stronger  expectations  from  the  benefits  that 
would  result  from  this  alliance.  By  this  he  procured  a  near  and 
powerful  ally,  whom  he  supposed  the  French  would  not  venture 
to  disoblige.  He  considered  the  Austrians  as  naturally  attached 
to  his  own  interest  by  gratitude  and  friendship ;  and  he  supposed 
that  the  Russians  would  at  least  continue  neuter  from  their  for- 
mer stipulations  and  subsidy.  The  two  contracting  powers  soon 
found  themselves  deceived  in  every  one  of  these  expectations. 

This  alliance  soon  after  gave  birth  to  one  of  an  opposite  nature, 
that  astonished  all  Europe.  The  queen  of  Hungary  had  long 
meditated  designs  for  recovering  Silesia,  which  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia had  invaded  when  she  was  unable  to  defend  her  native  do- 
minions, and  kept  possession  of  by  a  reluctant  concession.  Her 
chief  hopes  of  assistance  were  from  Russia;  and  she  expected 
that  the  rest  of  the  powers  in  question  would  continue  neuter. 
However,  she  now  found  by  the  late  treaty  that  all  her  hopes  of 
Russian  assistance  were  frustrated,  as  England  was  joined  with 
Prussia  to  counteract  her  intentions.  Thus  deprived  of  one 
ally,  she  sought  about  in  order  to  substitute  another.  She  appli- 
ed to  France  for  that  purpose ;  and,  to  procure  the  friendship  of 
that  court,  gave  up  her  barrier  in  the  Netherlands,  which  En- 
gland had  been  for  ages  securing  against  that  power  with  its 
blood  and  its  treasures.  By  this  extraordinary  revolution,  the 
whole  political  system  of  Europe  acquired  a  new  aspect,  and  the 
treaties  of  a  century  were  at  one  blow  rendered  ineffectual. 

This  treaty  between  France  and  Austria  was  no  sooner  ratified, 
than  the  czarina  was  invited  to  accede,  and  she,  unmindful  of 
her  subsidies  from  England,  ardently  embraced  the  proposal.  A 
settlement  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe  was  what  that  state 
had  long  desired  to  obtain,  as,  being  possessed  of  it,  this  fierce 
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northei'n  empire  could  then  pour  down  fresh  forces  at  any  time 
upon  the  southern  powers,  exhausted  by  luxury  and  mutual  con- 
tention. Not  Russia  alone,  but  Sweden  also,  was  brought  to  ac- 
cede by  the  intrigues  of  France ;  and  a  war  between  that  nation 
and  Prussia  was  entered  upon,  though  contrary  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  respective  kings. 

The  forces  of  the  contending  powers  were  now  drawn  out  in 
the  following  manner.  England  opposed  France  in  America, 
Asia,  and  on  the  ocean.  France  attacked  Hanover  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  This  country  the  king  of  Prussia  undertook  to 
protect,  while  England  promised  him  troops  and  money  to  assist 
his  operations.  Then  again  Austria  had  her  aims  on  the  domin- 
ions of  Prussia,  and  drew  the  elector  of  Saxony  into  the  same 
designs.  In  these  views  she  was  seconded  by  France  and  Swed- 
en, and  by  Russia,  who  had  hopes  of  acquiring  a  settlemeflt-in 
the  west  of  Europe.  Such  were  the  diiFerent  combinations  which 
were  formed  to  begin  the  general,  war,  while  the  rest  of  the  pow- 
ers continued  anxious  spectators  of  the  contention. 

The  preparations  for  war  were  first  begun  on  the  side  of  Aus- 
tria, wiio  had  engaged  the  elector  of  Saxony  in  the  general  dispute. 
Great  armaments  were  therefore  put  on  foot  in  Moravia  and  Bo- 
hemia, while  the  elector  of  Saxony,  under  a  pretence  of  military 
parade,  drew  together  about  sixteen  thousand  men,  which  were 
posted  in  a  strong  situation  at  Pirn  a.  But  the  intent  of  these 
preparations  was  soon  perceived  by  the  vigilant  king  of  Prussia  5 
and  he  ordered  his  minister  at  the  court  of  Vienna  to  demand  a 
clear  explanation,  and  to  extort  proper  assurances  of  the  amica- 
ble intentions  of  that  court:  To  this  demand  he  at  first  received 
an  evasive  answer;  and  when  he  had  ordered  his  minister  to  in- 
sist upon  an  open  reply,  whether  the  empress-queen  was  for  peace 
or  war,  and  whether  she  had  any  intentions  to  attack  him  that  or 
the  next  year,  an  ambiguous  answer  was  still  returned.  He  now, 
therefore,  thought  proper  to  suspend  all  negotiations,  and  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  rather  than  to  wait  for  it  ia 
his  own. 

He  accordingly  entered  Saxony  with  a  large  army,  and,  in  the 
usual  strain  of  civility,  demanded  from  the  elector  a  passage 
through  his  dominions,  which  he  well  knew  the  possessor  was 
not  able  to  refuse.    In  the  mean  time,  he  disguised  his  suspicions 
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of  the  elector's  having  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  his  ene- 
mies, and  professed  himself  extremely  pleased  with  that  poten- 
tate's promises  of  observing  a  strict  neutrality.  But,  to  carry  on 
the  deceit,  he  entreated,  that,  as  the  elector's  troops  were  totally 
unnecessary  in  consequence  of  his  pacific  disposition,  he  would 
disband  them  for  the  present,  as  he  could  not  have  any  occasion 
for  their  services. 

This  was  a  proposal  the  elector  neither  expected,  nor  was  will- 
ing to  comply  with.     He  rejected  the  request  with  disdain  ;  and 
the  king,  who  probably  caused  it  to  be  refused,  resolved  to  turn 
the  occurrence  to  his  own  advantage.     Such  was  the  situation  of 
the  Saxon  camp,  that  though  a  small  army  could  defend  it  against 
the  most  numerous  forces,  yet  the  same  difficulty  attended  the 
quitting  it  that  impeded  the  enemy  from  storming  it.     Of  this 
his  Prussian  majesty  took  the  advantage;  and  by  blocking  up 
every  avenue  of  egress,  he  cut  off  the  provisions  of  the  Saxon 
army ;  and  the  whole  body  was  soon  reduced  to  capitulate.     He 
took  care  to  incorporate  the  common  soldiers  into  his  own  army ; 
and  the  officers  who  refused  to  serve  under  him  he  made  prisoners. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  thus  launched  into  a  tumult  of  war,  with 
all  the  most  potent  states  of  Europe  against  him,  and  England 
only  in  alliance,  went  forward  with  a  vigour  that  exceeded  what 
vhistory  can  show,  and  that  may  be  incredible  to  posterity.     King 
only  of  a  very  small  territory,  and  assisted  by  an  ally  whose  sit- 
uation was  too  remote  to  give  him  any  considerable  succours, 
attacked  and  surrounded  by  his  enemies,  he  still  opposed  them 
on  every  side,  invades  Bohemia,  defeats  the  Austrian  general  at 
Lowositz,  retreats,  begins  his  second  campaign  with 
another  victory  near  Prague,  is  upon  the  point  of  tak-    L     ^  'J 
ing  that  city,  but,  by  a  temerity  inspired  by  success,  suffers  a 
defeat  at  Kolin.     Still,  however,  unconquered,  "  Fortune,  "  said 
he,  "  has  turned  her  back  upon  me  this  day.     I  ought  to  have  ex- 
pected it.     She  is  a  female,  and  I  am  no  gallant.     Success  often 
occasions  a  destructive  confidence.     Another  time  we  will  do 
better."    We  have  instances  of  thousands  who  gain  battles ;  but 
no  general  ever  before  him  acknowledged   his  errors,  except 
Csesar. 

What  the  king  said  of  the  instability  of  fortune  shortly  began 
to  appear,  and  she  seemed  totally  to  have  turned  her  back  upon 
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him.  One  disaster  followed  upon  the  back  of  another.  The 
Hanoverians,  who  were  joined  with  him  by  his  treaty  with  En- 
gland, had  armed  in  his  favour,  and  were  commanded  by  the  duke, 
of  Cumberland,  who  appeared,  from  the  beginning,  sensible  of  the 
insufficiency  of  his  troops  to  face  the  enemy,  by  whom  he  was  great- 
ly out-numbered.  He  was  driven  beyond  the  Weser,  the  passage 
of  which  might  have  been  disputed  with  some  success ;  yet  the 
French  were  permitted  to  pass  unmolested.  The  Hanoverian 
army  was  now  driven  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
till  at  length  it  made  a  stand  near  a  village  called  Hastenbeck, 
where  it  was  hoped  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  would  have  the 
least  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  general  action.  But  the  weaker 
army  was  still  obliged  to  retire,  and,  after  a  feeble  effort,  left  the 
field  of  battle  to  the  French,  who  were  not  remiss  in  urging  the 
pursuit.  The  Hanoverian  forces  retired  towards  Stade ;  by  which 
means  they  marched  into  a  country  where  they  could  neither  pro- 
cure provisions,  nor  yet  attack  the  enemy  with  hopes  of  success. 
Unable,  therefore,  by  their  situation,  to  escape,  or  by  their  strength 
to  advance,  they  were  compelled  to  sign  a  capitulation,  by  which 
the  whole  body  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  dispersed  into 
different  quarters  of  cantonment.  By  this  remarkable  capitulation, 
which  was  called  the  treaty  of  Closter-Seven,  Hanover  was  obliged 
to  submit  peaceably  to  the  French  who  now  were  determined  to 
turn  upon  the  king  of  Prussia  with  undiminished  forces. 

The  situation  of  this  monarch  was  become  desperate ;  nor  could 
human  foresight  discover  how  he  could  extricate  himself  from  his 
difficulties.  The  French  forces,  now  united,  invaded  his  dominions 
on  one  side,  commanded  by  marshal  Broglio.  The  Russians,  who 
for  some  time  had  hovered  over  his  empire,  under  the  conduct  of 
general  Apraxin,  all  at  once  hastened  onward  to  overwhelm  him, 
marking  their  way  with  slaughter  and  cruelty.  A  large  body  of 
Austrians  entered  Silesia  ;  and  penetrating  as  far  as  Breslau, 
turned  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Schweidnitz,  which,  after  an  oh-, 
stinate  defence,  they  obliged  to  surrender.  Another  army  of  the 
same  power  entered  Lusatia,  made  themselves  masters  of  Zittau, 
and,  still  pressing  forward,  laid  Berlin  under  contribution.  On 
another  quarter,  a  body  of  twenty -two  thousand  Swedes  pierced 
into  Prussian  Pomerania,  took  the  towns  of  Anclam  and  Demmin, 
and  exacted  tribute  from  the  whole  country.     In  this  multitude 
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of  invaders,  it  was  in  vain  that  the  king  of  Prussia  faced  about  to 
every  incui-sion,  though  his  enemies  fled  before  him  :  while  he  pur- 
sued one  body,  another  penetrated  from  behind  ;  and  even  while 
he  was  victorious,  his  dominions  were  every  day  diminishing. 
The  greatest  part  of  his  territory  was  laid  under  contribution ; 
most  of  his  strong  cities  were  taken  ;  and  he  had  no  resources  but 
in  the  generosity  of  a  British  parliament,  and  his  own  extensive 
abilities. 

The  succours  of  the  English  could  be  of  very  little  advantage 
to  him,  particularly  as  the  Hanoverians  were  restrained  by  treaty 
from  acting  in  his  favour.  The  ministry,  however,  conscious 
that  something  should  be  done,  planned  an  enterprise  against  the 
coasts  of  France,  which,  by  causing  a  diversion  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  would  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  Prus- 
sia, and  give  that  monarch  time  to  respire.  Beside  this  inten- 
tion, England  also  hoped  to  give  a  blow  to  the  French  marine,  by 
destroying  such  ships  as  were  building  or  were  laid  up  in  the  har- 
bour of  Rochefort,  against  which  city  their  operations  were  prin- 
cipally intended.  The  English  ministry  kept  the  object  of  their 
enterprise  a  profound  secret ;  and  France  was  for  some  time  fill- 
ed with  apprehensions,  till  at  length  the  fleet  appeared  before 
Rochefort,  where  the  commanders  spent  some  time  in  deliberating 
how  to  proceed.  After  consultation,  it  was  determined  to  se- 
cure the  little  island  of  Aix,  an  easy  conquest,  and  of  no  benefit 
to  the  invaders.  In  the  mean  time,  the  militia  of  the  country, 
recovering  from  their  consternation,  had  leisure  to  assemble,  and 
there  was  the  appearance  of  two  camps  on  shore.  The  command- 
ers, who,  from  the  badness  of  the  weather,  were  prevented  from 
landing,  now  began  to  fear  greater  dangers  from  the  enemy  on 
land.  They  took  into  consideration  the  badness  of  the  coast,  the 
danger  of  landing,  the  time  the  city  had  been  preparing  for  a 
vigorous  defence,  and  their  own  unfitness  to  reduce  it  by  any 
other  means  but  a  sudden  attack.  This  induced  them  to  desist 
from  further  operations ;  and  they  unanimously  resolved  to  return 
home,  without  making  any  effort. 

From  this  expedition,  therefore,  the  king  of  Prussia  reaped 
very  little  advantage ;  and  the  despondence  among  the  English 
was  so  great,  that  the  ministry  had  thoughts  of  giving  up  his 
cause  entirely.     It  was  supposed  that  no  military  efforts  could 
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save  him  ;  and  that  the  only  hope  remaining  was  to  make  the  best 
terms  possible  for  him  with  his  victorious  enemies.  The  king  of 
England  was  actually  meditating  a  negotiation  of  this  nature, 
when  his  distressed  ally  expostulated  with  him  to  the  following 
purpose.  "Is  it  possible  that  your  majesty  can  have  so  little 
fortitude  and  constancy,  as  to  be  dispirited  by  a  small  reverse  of 
fortune  ?  Are  our  aftairs  so  ruinous  that  they  cannot  be  repair- 
ed ?  Consider  the  step  you  have  made  me  undertake ;  and  re- 
member you  are  the  cause  of  all  my  misfortunes.  I  should  never 
have  abandoned  my  former  alliances  but  for  your  flattering  as- 
surances. I  do  not  now  repent  of  the  treaty  concluded  between 
us ;  but  I  entreat  that  you  will  not  ingloriously  leave  me  at  the 
mercy  of  my  enemies,  after  having  brought  upon  me  all  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe."  In  this  terrible  situation,  England  resolved, 
more  from  motives  of  generosity  than  of  interest,  to  support  his 
declining  cause  5  and  success,  that  for  a  long  time  fled  her  arms, 
began  to  return  with  double  splendor.  The  efforts  of  the  par- 
liament only  rose  by  defeat ;  and  every  resource  seemed  to  aug- 
meat  with  multiplied  disappointment. 
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1  HE  East  was  the  quarter  on  which  success  first  began  to  dawn 
upon  the  British  arms.  The  war  in  our  Asiatic  territories  had 
never  been  wholly  suspended.  It  was  carried  on  at  first  by  both 
nations  under  the  colour  of  lending  assistance  to  the  contending 
chiefs  of  the  country ;  but  the  allies  soon  became  the  principals , 
in  the  contention.  This  war  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time  after  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  carried  on  with  doubtful  success  j 
but  at  length  the  affairs  of  the  English  seemed  to  gain  the  ascen- 
dancy, by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Clive.  This  gentleman  had  at 
first  entered  the  company's  service  in  a  civil  capacity  ;  but  find- 
ing his  talents  more  adapted  to  war,  he  gave  up  his  clerkship, 
and  joined  among  the  troops  as  a  volunteer.  His  courage,  which 
is  all  that  subordinate  oflicers  can  at  first  show,  soon  became  re- 
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markable ;  but  his  conduct,  expedition,  and  military  skill,  soon 
after  became  so  conspicuous,  as  to  raise  him  to  the  first  rank  in 
the  army. 

The  first  advantage  that  was  obtained  from  his  activity  and 
courage  was  the  clearing  the  province  of  Arcot.  Soon  after  the 
French  general  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  nabob,  whom  the  En- 
glish supported,  was  reinstated  in  the  government,  of  which  he 
had  formerly  been  deprived. 

The  French,  discouraged  by  these  misfortunes,  and  sensible  of 
their  own  inferiority  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  sent  over  a  com- 
missary to  Europe  to  restore  peace.  A  convention  between  the 
two  companies  was  accordingly  concluded,  importing  that  the 
territories  taken  on  either  side  since  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
peace  should  be  restored;  that  the  nabobs  advanced  by  the  in- 
fluence of  either  party  should  be  acknowledged  by  both ;  and 
that  for  the  future  neither  should  interfere  in  the  differences  that 
should  arise  between  the  princes  of  the  country. 

This  cessation,  which  promised  such  lasting  tranquillity,  was, 
nevertheless,  but  of  short  duration.  Compacts  made  between 
trading  companies  can  never  be  of  long  continuance,  when  ad- 
vantage is  opposed  to  good  faith.  In  a  few  months,  both  sides 
renewed  their  operations,  no  longer  under  the  name  of  auxiliaries, 
but  as  rivals  in  arms,  in  government,  and  in  commerce.  It  is 
not  sufficiently  known  what  were  the  motives  for  this  infraction  | 
but  wherever  there  is  trade  there  is  avarice  ;  and  that  is  a  passion 
■which  overleaps  the  bounds  of  equity.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
prince  of  the  gieatest  power  in  that  country  declared  war  against 
the  English  from  motives  of  personal  resentment,  and,  levying  a 
numerous  army,  laid  siege  to  Calcutta,  one  of  the  principal  Brit- 
ish forts  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but  which  was  not  in  a  state 
of  strength  to  defend  itself  against  the  attack  even  of  barbarians. 
The  fort  was  taken,  having  been  deserted  by  the  commander ; 
and  the  garrison,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  forty-six  per- 
sons, were  made  prisoners. 

They  expected  the  usual  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  and 
were  therefore  the  less  vigorous  in  their  defence ;  but  they  soon 
found  what  mercy  was  to  be  expected  from  a  savage  conqueror. 
They  were  all  crowded  together  into  a  narrow  prison,  called  the 
Black-Hole,  of  about  eighteen  feet  square,  and  receiving  air  only 
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by  two  small  iron  windows  to  the  west,  which  by  no  means  af- 
forded a  sufficient  circulation.  It  is  terrible  to  reflect  on  the 
situation  of  these  unfortunate  men,  shut  up  in  this  narrow  place^ 
in  the  burning  climate  of  the  East,  and  suffocating  each  other. 
Their  first  efforts,  upon  perceiving  the  effects  of  their  horrid  con- 
finement, were  to  break  open  the  door  of  the  prison ;  but  as  it 
opened  inward  they  soon  found  that  impossible.  They  next  en- 
deavoured to  excite  the  compassion  or  the  avidity  of  the  guard, 
by  offering  him  a  large  sum  of  money  far  his  assistance  in  remov- 
ing them  to  separate  prisons ;  but  with  this  he  was  not  able  to 
comply,  as  the  viceroy  was  asleep,  and  no  person  dared  to  dis- 
turb him.  They  were  now  left  to  die  without  hopes  of  relief; 
and  the  whole  prison  was  filled  with  groans,  shrieks,  contest,  and 
despair.  This  turbulence,  however,  soon  after  sunk  into  a  calm 
still  more  hideous  ;  their  efforts  of  strength  and  courage  were 
over,  and  an  expiring  languor  succeeded.  In  the  morning,  when 
the  keepers  came  to  visit  the  prison,  all  was  horror,  silence,  and 
desolation.  Of  a  hundred  and  forty-six  who  had  entered  alive, 
twenty -three  only  survived,  and  of  these  the  greatest  part  died  of 
putrid  fevers  upon  being  set  free. 

The  destruction  of  this  important  fortress  served  to  interrupt 
the  prosperous  successes  of  the  English  company.  But  the  for- 
tune of  Mr.  Clive,  backed  by  the  activity  of  an  English  fleet  un- 
der admiral  Watson,  still  turned  the  scale  in  their  favour. 
Among  the  number  of  those  who  felt  the  power  of  the  English  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  was  the  famous  Tullagee  Angria,  a  pirat- 
ical prince,  who  had  long  infested  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  made 
the  princes  on  the  coast  his  tributaries.  He  maintained  a  large 
number  of  galleys,  and  with  these  he  attacked  the  largest  ships, 
and  almost  ever  with  success.  As  the  company  had  been  greatly 
harassed  by  his  depredations,  they  resolved  to  subdue  such  a 
dangerous  enemy,  and  attack  him  in  his  ovvn  fortress.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  resolution,  admiral  Watson  and  colonel  Clive  sail- 
ed into  his  harbour  of  Geriah  ;  and  though  they  sustained  a  warm 
fire  as  they  entered,  yet  they  soon  threw  all  his  fleet  into  flames, 
and  obliged  his  fort  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  conquerors 
found  there  a  large  quantity  of  warlike  stores,  and  effects  to  a 
considerable  value. 

From  this  conquest  colonel  Clive  proceeded  to  take  revenge 
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for  the  cruelty  practised  upon  the  English  at  Calcutta  5  and,  hav- 
ing arrived  at  Balasore,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  he  met  with 
iittle  opposition  either  to  the  fleet  or  the  army,  till  they  came 
before  Calcutta,  which  seemed  resolved  to  stand  a  regular  siege- 
As  soon  as  the  admiral,  with  two  ships,  arrived  before  the  town, 
he  received  a  furious  fire  from  all  the  batteries,  which  he  soon 
returned  with  still  greater  execution,  and  in  less  than  two  hours 
obliged  them  to  abandon  their  fortifications.  By  these  means, 
the  English  took  possession  of  the  two  strongest  settlements  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  ;  but  that  of  Geriah  they  demolished  to 
the  ground. 

Soon  after  these  successes,  Hughly,  a  city  of  great  trade,  was 
reduced  with  as  little  difficulty  as  the  former ;  and  all  the  vice- 
roy's store-houses  and  granaries  were  destroyed.  In  order  to 
repair  these  losses,  this  barbarous  prince  assembled  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  horse,  and  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  professed  a 
firm  resolution  of  expelling  the  English  from  all  their  settlements 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  his 
march,  colonel  Clive,  obtaining  a  reinforcement  of  men  from  the 
admiral's  ships,  advanced  with  his  little  army  to  fight  these  nu- 
merous forces.  He  attacked  the  enemy  in  three  columns  5  and, 
though  the  numbers  were  so  disproportioned,  victory  soon  declar- 
ed in  favour  of  the  English.  This,  as  well  as  several  other  vic- 
tories gained  by  this  commander  against  such  a  numerous  enemy, 
teach  us  no  longer  to  wonder  at  those  conquests  which  were 
gained  formerly  by  European  troops  over  this  weak  and  efiemi- 
nate  people.  Indeed,  what  can  slavish  Asiatic  troops  do  against 
an  army,  however  small,  hardened  by  discipline,  and  animated 
by  honour  ?  All  the  customs,  habits,  and  opinions  of  the  Asiatics, 
tend  to  efieminate  the  body,  and  dispirit  the  mind.  When  we 
conceive  a  body  of  men  led  up  to  the  attack  dressed  in  long  silk- 
en garments,  with  no  other  courage  than  what  opium  can  inspire, 
no  other  fears  from  a  defeat  but  of  changing  their  tyrant,  with 
their  chief  commander  mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  consequently 
a  more  conspicuous  object  of  aim,  their  artillery  drawti  by  ox- 
en, impatient  and  furious  on  the  slightest  wound,  every  soldier 
among  them  unacquainted  with  cool  intrepidity,  which  provides 
against  danger,  and  only  fighting  by  the  same  fury  that  raises 
their  passions ;  if  we  consider  all  these  circumstances,  we  shall 
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not  be  surprised  at  European  victories,  and  that  two  or  three 
thousand  men  are  able  to  defeat  the  largest  armies  they  can  bring 
into  the  field.  All  the  heroism  of  a  Cyrus,  or  an  Alexander,  in 
this  view,  will  sink  in  our  esteem,  and  no  longer  continue  the  ob- 
ject of  admiration. 

A  victory  so  easily  acquired  by  a  small  body  of  foreigners 
soon  rendered  the  viceroy  of  Bengal  contemptible  to  his  subjects 
at  home.  His  cowardice  now  rendered  him  despicable,  and  his 
former  cruelty  odious.  A  conspiracy,  therefore,  was  projected 
against  him  by  Ali  Khan,  his  prime  minister  ;  and  the  English, 
having  private  intimations  of  the  design,  resolved  to  second  it 
with  all  their  endeavours.  Accordingly,  colonel  Clive,  knowing 
that  he  had  a  friend  in  the  enemy's  camp,  marched  forward,  and 
soon  came  up  with  the  viceroy,  who  had  by  this  time  recruited 
his  army,  and  fitted  it  once  more  for  action.  After  a  short  con- 
test, however,  C live  was  as  usual  victorious;  the  whole  Indian 
army  was  put  to  flight,  and  routed  with  terrible  slaughter.  Ali 
Khan,  who  first  incited  his  master  to  this  undertaking,  had  hith» 
erto  concealed  his  attachments  to  the  English  till  he  saw  there 
was  no  danger  from  his  perfidy.  But  upon  the  assurance  of  the 
victory  he  openly  espoused  the  side  of  the  conquerors  j  and,  in 
consequence  of  his  private  service,  was  solemnly  proclaimed,  by 
colonel  Clive,  viceroy  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa,  in  the  room 
of  the  former  nabob,  who  was  solemnly  deposed,  and  soon  after 
put  to  death  by  his  perfidious  successor. 

The  English,  having  placed  a  viceroy  on  the  throne  (for  the 
Mogul  had  long  lost  all  power  in  India),  took  care  to  exact  such 
stipulations  in  their  own  favour  as  would  secure  them  the  pos-» 
session  of  the  country  whenever  they  thought  proper  to  resume 
'  their  authority.  They  were  gratified  in  their  avarice  to  its  ex- 
tremest  wish ;  and  that  wealth  which  they  had  plundered  from 
slaves  in  India  they  were  resolved  to  employ  in  making  slaves  at 
home. 

From  the  conquest  of  the  Indians,  colonel  Clive  turned  to  the 
humbling  of  the  French,  who  had  long  disputed  empire  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Chandenagore,  a  French  settlement  higher 
up  the  Ganges  than  Calcutta,  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
English  arms.  The  goods  and  money  found  in  this  place  were 
considerable ;  but  the  chief  damage  the  French  sustained  was 
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from  tiie  ruin  of  this  their  chief  settlement  on  the  Ganges,  by 
which  they  had  long  divided  the  commerce  of  this  part  of  the 
continent.  Thus,  in  one  campaign,  which  was  carried  on  by  the 
activity  of  Clive,  and  seconded  by  the  operations  of  the  admirals 
Watson  and  Pococke,  the  English  became  possessed  of  a  territory 
superior  in  wealth,  fertility,  extent,  and  the  number  of  its  inhab- 
itants, to  any  part  of  Europe.  Above  two  millions  sterling  were 
paid  to  the  company  and  the  survivors  of  those  who  were  impri- 
soned at  Calcutta ;  the  soldiers  and  seamen  shared  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  English  power  became  irresistible  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

This  success  was  not  a  little  alarming  to  the  French  ministry; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  even  the  Dutch  entertained  some  jealousy 
of  this  growing  greatness.  To  make  some  degree  of  opposition, 
the  king  of  France  sent  out  a  considerable  reinforcement  under 
the  command  of  general  Lally,  an  Irishman,  from  whose  great 
experience  sanguine  hopes  were  conceived.  Lally  was  one  of 
the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  French  service,  but  the  most  unfit  man 
in  the  world  to  be  connected  with  a  trading  company,  as  he  was 
fierce,  proud,  and  precipitate,  not  without  a  mixture  of  avarice, 
which  tempted  him  to  share  in  their  gain.  He  had  been  from 
his  youth  bred  up  to  arms,  and  carried  the  spirit  of  discipline  to 
a  faulty  extreme,  in  a  place  where  the  nature  of  the  service  re- 
quired its  relaxation. 

Under  the  guidance  of  this  whimsical  man,  the  affairs  of  the 
French  for  some  time  seemed  to  wear  a  face  of  success.  He  took 
from  the  English  their  settlement  of  Fort  St,  David,  and  plunder- 
ed the  country  of  the  king  of  Tanjore,  in  alliance  with  the  enemy. 
He  then  entered  the  province  of  Arcot,  and  prepared  for  laying 
siege  to  Madras,  the  chief  settlement  of  the  English  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel.  In  the  siege  of  this  important  place,  a  greater 
variety  of  difficulties  presented  than  he  had  expected  or  prepared 
for.  The  artillery  of  the  garrison  was  well  managed,  while  on 
the  other  side  the  French  soldiers  acted  with  the  greatest  timidi- 
ty ;  nor  did  even  the  council  of  Pondicherry  second  the  ardour 
of  the  general.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lally  attempted  to  lead  on 
his  men  to  a  breach  that  had  been  practicable  for  several  days ; 
it  continued  open  for  a  fortnight,  and  not  one  dared  to  venture 
the  assault.    To  add  to  his  embarrassments,  he  was  very  ill  sup- 
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plied  with  provisions,  and  he  found  the  garrison  had  received  a 
reinforcement.  Despairing,  therefore,  of  success,  he  raised  the 
siege,  and  this  so  intimidated  his  troops,  that  they  seemed  quite 
dispirited  in  every  succeeding  operation. 

But  while  success  was  thus  doubtful  between  the  contending 
nations,  a  rupture  seemed  to  be  in  preparation  upon  a  quarter 
where  the  English  least  expected.  The  Dutch,  under  pretence  of 
reinforcing  their  garrisons  in  Bengal,  equipped  seven  ships,  which 
were  ordered  to  sail  up  the  Ganges,  and  render  their  fort  at 
Chinsura  so  formidable  as  to  exclude  all  other  nations  from  the 
saltpetre  trade,  which  was  carried  on  there,  and  thus  monopolize 
so  beneficial  a  commodity.  This  design,  however,  colonel  Clive 
thought  proper  to  oppose.  He  accordingly  sent  the  Dutch  com-^ 
inander  a  letter,  informing  him  that  he  could  not  permit  his  land- 
ing, and  marching  his  forces  to  the  fort  intended,  as  he  foresaw 
that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  Europe.  To 
this  message  the  Dutchman  replied,  that  he  had  no  such  designs 
of  monopoly  as  were  imputed  to  him,  and  he  only  requested  the 
liberty  to  land  and  refresh  his  troops  ;  which  request,  seemingly 
so  reasonable,  was  quickly  granted.  However,  the  Dutch  com- 
mander continued  submissive  no  longer  than  he  supposed  himself 
tinable  to  act  with  vigour ;  for  as  soon  as  be  knew  that  the  ships 
which  were  to  second  his  operations  were  come  up  the  river,  he 
boldly  began  his  march  to  Chinsura,  and  took  several  small  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  English  in  his  passage  up  the  river,  to  retal- 
iate the  affront  he  pretended  to  have  received. 

Whether  the  Calcutta  Indiaman  was  sent  out  upon  this  occa- 
sion to  oppose  the  Dutch,  or  whether  it  was  only  pursuing  its 
voyage  down  the  river  to  England,  is  not  known  ;  but  certain  it  is^ 
tliat  she  was  prevented  by  the  Dutch  commander  from  going  on- 
ward, and  obliged  to  return  to  Calcutta  with  the  complaints  of 
this  treatment  to  colonel  Clive.  The  colonel  was  not  slow  in 
vindicating  the  honour  of  his  country ;  and  as  there  happened  to 
be  three  India  ships  at  that  time  in  the  harbour,  he  gave  them  in- 
stant orders  to  meet  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  sink  them  if  they  offer- 
ed to  resist.  This  command  was  obeyed  with  great  alacrity  j 
but,  after  a  few  broadsides  on  either  side,  the  Dutch  commander 
struck,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  followed  his  example.  The  vic- 
tory beiiig  thus  obtained,  without  any  great  damage,  captain  Wil- 
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son,  who  commanded  in  the  expedition,  took  possession  of  the 
fleet  of  the  enemy,  and  sent  their  men  prisoners  to  the  English 
jTort;  while  about  the  same  time  their  land-forces  were  defeated 
by  colonel  Ford,  sent  by  Clive  upon  that  duty.  This  contest 
threatened  a  new  rupture  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  but  a  nego- 
tiation soon  after  ensuing,  the  Dutch  wisely  gave  way  to  a  power 
they  were  not  able  to  withstand,  and  were  content  to  sit  down 
with  the  loss. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  operations  against  the  French  were  car- 
ried on  with  much  more  splendid  success.  The  troops  headed 
by  colonel  Coote,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  possessed  of  prudence 
and  bravery,  marched  against  general  Lally,  resolved  to  come  to 
a  decisive  engagement.  On  his  march,  he  took  the  town  of 
"Wandewash ;  he  afterwards  reduced  the  fortress  of  Carangoly, 
and  at  length  came  up  with  the  French  general,  who  had  no 
thoughts  of  declining  the  engagement.  In  the  morning  early  the 
French  advanced  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  English 
line,  and  the  cannonading  began  with  great  fury  on  both  sides. 
The  engagement  continued  with  great  obstinacy  till  about  two  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  French  gave  way,  and  fled  towards  their 
camp,  which  they  as  quickly  abandoned,  leaving  their  baggage, 
cannon,  and  the  field  of  battle,  to  the  conquerors. 

The  retaking  the  city  of  Arcot  was  the  consequence  of  this 
victory ;  and  nothing  now  remained  to  the  French,  of  all  their 
former  dominions  in  India,  but  the  strong  town  of  Pondicherry, 
theit-  largest  and  most  beautiful  settlement.  This  city,  which 
was  the  capital  of  the  French  establishments  in  India,  exceeded, 
in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  all  other  European  factories  there, 
in  trade,  opulence,  and  splendor ;  and  whatever  wealth  the 
French  still  possessed,  after  repeated  losses,  was  deposited  there. 
As  soon  as  the  fortresses  adjacent  were  reduced,  colonel  Coote 
sat  down  before  the  city,  determined  to  blockade  it  by  land,  while 
admiral  Stevens  shut  up  the  harbour  by  sea.  A  regular  siege 
was  at  that  time  impracticable,  from  the  periodical  rains  which 
in  that  climate  would  not  fail  to  obstruct  all  such  operations. 
However,  neither  the  rains  nor  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  were 
able  to  abate  the  ardour  of  the  besiegers  ;  the  blockade  was  con- 
tinued, and  the  garrison  was  pressed  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
was  reduced  to  extreme  distress.     Though  the  French  soldiers 
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were  obliged  to  feed  on  dogs  and  cats,  Lally  the  commander  was 
determined  to  hold  out  to  the  last.  In  the  midst  of  the  garrison's 
distress,  fortune  seemed  to  give  an  opportunity  of  relief,  had  it 
been  seized  with  vigour.  One  of  those  terrible  tempests,  com- 
mon in  that  climate,  wrecked  a  large  part  of  the  English  fleet 
that  was  blocking  up  the  harbour.  Lally  wrote  the  most  press- 
ing letters  to  the  French  residents  at  the  Dutch  settlements,  to 
be  supplied  v/ith  provisions ;  but  to  his  mortification,  instead  of 
seeing  the  French  boats  coming  to  his  relief,  he  only  saw,  in  less 
than  four  days,  the  English  admiral  again  entering  the  harbour, 
having  repaired  the  damage  he  had  lately  sustained.  Lally, 
however,  still  determined  to  hold  out,  and  with  a  savage  obsti- 
nacy saw  his  troops  half  consuming  with  fatigue  and  famine 
round  him.  At  length,  finding  that  a  breach  had  been  made  in 
the  rampart,  and  that  no  more  than  one  day's  provision  remained, 
he  permitted  a  signal  to  be  made  for  ceasing  hostilities.  Yet  the 
strong  perverseness  of  his  temper  continued ;  he  sent  a  paper  fill- 
ed with  reproaches  against  the  English,  and  alleged  that  he  would 
not  treat  upon  honourable  terms  with  an  enemy  that  had  trans- 
gressed all  the  laws  of  honour.  He  surrendered  the  place  not  in 
his  own  person,  but  permitted  some  inferior  ofl&cers  in  the  garri- 
son to  obtain  terms  of  capitulation.  This  conquest  put  an  end 
to  the  power  of  France  in  India.  The  chief  part  of  the  territory 
and  trade  of  that  vast  peninsula,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges, 
was  annexed  to  the  British  empire.  The  princes  of  the  country, 
after  some  vain  opposition  to  the  English  power,  were  at  length 
contented  to  submit. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  conquests  shined  upon  us  from  the 
East,  it  was  still  more  splendid  in  the  western  world.  Some 
alterations  in  the  ministry  led  to  those  successes  which  had  been 
long  wished  for  by  the  nation,  and  were  at  length  obtained.  The 
affairs  of  war  had  been  hitherto  directed  by  a  ministry  but  ill 
supported  by  the  commons,  because  not  confided  in  by  the  peo- 
ple. They  seemed  timid  and  wavering ;  and  but  feebly  held  to- 
gether, rather  by  their  fears  than  their  mutual  confidence.  When 
any  new  measure  was  proposed  which  could  not  receive  their  ap- 
probation, or  any  new  member  was  introduced  into  government 
whom  they  did  not  appoint,  they  considered  it  as  an  infringement 
upon  their  respective  departments,  and  threw  up  their  places  in 
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disgust,  with  a  view  to  resume  them  with  greater  lustre.  Thus 
the  strength  of  the  crown  was  every  day  declining,  while  an  aris- 
tocracy filled  up  every  avenue  to  the  throne,  intent  only  on  the 
emoluments,  not  the  duties  of  office. 

This  was  at  that  time  the  general  opinion  of  the  people,  and  it 
was  too  loud  not  to  reach  the  throne.  The  ministry  that  had 
hitherto  hedged  in  the  throne  were  at  length  obliged  to  admit 
some  men  into  a  share  of  the  government,  whose  activity  at  least 
would  counterbalance  their  timidity  and  irresolution.  At  the 
head  of  the  newly  introduced  party  was  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  from  whose  vigour  the  nation  formed  very  great  expect- 
ations, and  they  were  not  deceived. 

Though  the  old  ministers  were  obliged  to  admit  these  new 
members  into  their  society,  there  was  no  legal  penalty  for  refusing 
to  operate  with  them  ;  they  therefore  associated  with  each  other, 
and  used  every  art  to  make  their  new  assistants  obnoxious  to  the 
king,  upon  whom  they  had  been  in  a"  manner  forced  by  the  peo- 
ple. His  former  ministry  flattered  him  in  all  his  attachments  to 
his  German  dominions,  while  the  new  had  long  clamoured  against 
all  continental  connexions,  as  utterly  incompatible  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  These  two  opinions  carried  to  the  extreme 
might  have  been  erroneous ;  but  the  king  was  naturally  led  to 
side  with  those  who  favoured  his  own  sentiments,  and  to  reject 
those  who  opposed  them.  Mr.  Pitt,  therefore,  after  being  a  few 
months  in  office,  was  ordered  to  resign,  by  his  majesty's  com- 
mand, and  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Legge,  was  displaced  from  being 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  This  blow  to  his  ambition  was  but 
of  short  continuance  ;  the  whole  nation,  almost  to  a  man,  seemed 
to  rise  up  in  his  defence,  and  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge  were  re- 
luctantly restored  to  their  former  employments,  the  one  of  sec- 
retary of  state,  the  other  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

The  consequences  of  the  former  ill-conducted  councils  still 
seemed  to  continue  in  America.  The  generals  sent  over  to  man- 
age the  operations  of  the  war  loudly  accused  the  timidity  and 
delays  of  the  natives,  whose  duty  it  was  to  unite  in  their  own  de- 
fence. The  natives,  on  the  other  hand,  as  warmly  expostulated 
against  the  pride,  avarice,  and  incapacity  of  those  sent  over  to 
command  them.  General  Shirley,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  supreme  command  there,  had  been  for  some  time  recalledj  and 
\oz.  II.  34 
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replaced  bj  lord  Loudon ;  and  this  nobleman  also  soon  after  re- 
turning to  England,  three  commanders  were  put  at  the  head  of 
separate  operations.     General  Amherst  commanded  that  design- 
ed against  the  island  of  Cape-Breton ;  the  other  was 
L        'J    consigned  to  general  Abercrombie,  against  Crown-Point 
and  Ticonderoga ;  and  the  third  still  more  to  the  southward,  a- 
gainst  Fort  du  Quesne,  commanded  by  brigadier-general  Forbes. 
Cape-Breton,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  French  during  the 
preceding  war,  had  been  restored  at  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
It  was  not  till  the  English  had  been  put  in  possession  of  that  isl- 
and that  they  began  to  perceive  its  advantageous  situation,  and 
the  convenience  of  its  harbour  for  annoying  the  British  trade  with 
impunity.     It  was  also  a  convenient  port  for  carrying  on  their 
fishery,  a  branch  of  commerce  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  that  nation. 
The  wresting  it,  therefore,  once  more  from  the  hands  of  the  French,' 
was  a  measure  ardently  desired  by  the  whole  nation.     The  for- 
tress of  Louisbourg,  by  which  it  was  defended,  had  been  strength- 
ened by  the  assistance  of  art,  and  was  still  better  defended  from 
the  nature  of  its  situation.     The  garrison  also  was  numerous,  the 
commander  vigilant,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  oppose  a  land- 
ing.    An  account  of  the  operations  of  the  siege  can  give  but  little 
pleasure  in  abridgment  j   be  it  suflB;cient  to  say,  that  the   English 
surmounted  every  obstacle  with  great  intrepidity.     Their  former 
timidity  and  irresolution  seemed  to  vanish,  their  natural  courage 
and  confidence  returned,  and  the  place  surrendered  by  capitula- 
tion.    The  fortifications  were  soon  after  demolished,  and  render- 
ed unfit  for  future  protection. 

The  expedition  to  Fort  du  Quesne  was  equally  successful :  but 
that  against  Crown -Point  was  once  more  defeated.  This  was 
now  the  second  time  that  the  English  army  had  attempted  to  pen- 
etrate into  those  hideous  wilds  by  which  nature  had  secured  the 
French  possessions  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Braddock  fell  in 
the  attempt,  a  martyr  to  his  impetuosity ;  too  much  caution  was 
equally  injurious  to  his  successor.  Abercrombie  spent  much  time 
in  marching  to  the  place  of  action ;  and  the  enemy  were  thus  per- 
fectly prepared  to  give  him  a  severe  reception.  As  he  approached 
Ticonderoga,  he  found  them  deeply  entrenched  at  the  foot  of  the 
fort,  and  still  farther  secured  by  fallen  trees,  with  their  branches 
pointing  against  him.  These  difficulties  the  English  ardour  attempt- 
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ed  to  surmount;  but  as  the  enemy,  being  secure  themselves,  took 
aim  at  leisure,  a  terrible  carnage  of  the  assailants  ensued ;  and  the 
general,  after  repeated  efforts,  was  obliged  to  order  a  retreat.  The 
English  force,  however,  was  still  superior ;  and  it  was  supposed 
that  when  the  artillery  was  arrived,  something  more  successful 
might  be  performed  ;  but  the  general  felt  too  sensibly  the  terrors 
of  the  late  defeat  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  triumphant 
enemy.  He  withdrew  his  troops,  and  returned  to  his  camp  at 
Lake  George. 

But  though  in  this  respect  the  English  arms  were  unsuccessful, 
yet  upon  the  whole  the  campaign  was  greatly  in  their  favour. 
The  taking  of  Fort  du  Quesne  served  to  remove  from  their  colo- 
nies the  terror  of  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  while  it  interrupted 
that  correspondence  which  ran  along  a  chain  of  forts  with  which 
the  French  had  environed  the  English  settlements  in  America^. 
This,  therefore,  promised  a  fortunate  campaign  the  next  year, 
and  vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  ensure  success. 

Accordingly,  on  the  opening  of  the  following  year,  riYSQl 
the  ministry,  sensible  that  a  single  effort,  carried  on 
in  such  an  extensive  country,  could  never  reduce  the  enemy, 
resolved  to  attack  them  in  several  parts  of  their  empire  at  once. 
Preparations  were  accordingly  made,  and  expeditions  driven  for- 
ward against  three  different  parts  of  North  America,  at  the  same 
time.  General  Amherst,  the  commander  in  chief,  with  a  body  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  was  to  attack  Crown-Point,  that  had  hith- 
erto been  the  reproach  of  the  English  army.  General  Wolfe  was 
at  the  opposite  quarter  to  enter  the  river  St  Laurence,  and  un- 
dertake the  siege  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  the  French  dominions 
in  America  j  while  general  Prideaux  and  sir  William  Johnson 
were  to  attempt  a  French  fort,  near  the  cataracts  of  Niagara. 

The  last-named  expedition  was  the  first  that  succeeded.  The 
fort  of  Niagara  was  a  place  of  great  importance,  and  served  to 
command  all  the  communication  between  the  northern  and  west- 
ern French  settlements.  The  siege  was  begun  with  vigour,  and 
promised  an  easy  conquest ;  but  general  Prideaux  was  killed  in 
the  trenches,  by  the  bursting  of  a  mortar ;  so  that  the  whole  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  devolved  upon  general  Johnson,  who 
omitted  nothing  to  push  forward  the  vigorous  operations  of  his 
predecessor,  to  which  also  he  added  his  own  popularity  with  the 
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soldiers  under  him.  A  body  of  French  troops,  who  were  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  this  fort,  attempted  to  relieve  it,  but  Johnson 
attacked  them  with  intrepidity  and  success  ;  for  in  less  than  an 
hour  their  whole  army  was  put  to  the  rout.  The  garrison  soon 
after,  perceiving  the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  surrendered  pris? 
oners  of  war.  The  success  of  general  Amherst  was  less  splen- 
did, though  not  less  serviceable  ;  upon  arriving  at  the  destined 
place,  he  found  the  forts  both  of  Crown-Point  and  Ticonderoga 
deserted  and  destroyed. 

There  now,  therefore,  remained  but  one  grand  and  decisive 
blow  to  put  all  North  America  into  the  possession  of  the  English ; 
and  this  was  the  taking  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  a  city 
handsomely  built,  populous,  and  flourishing.  Admiral  Saunders 
was  appointed  to  command  the  naval  part  of  the  expedition ;  the 
siege  by  land  was  committed  to  the  conduct  of  general  Wolfe,, 
of  whom  the  nation  had  great  expectations.  This  young  soldier, 
who  was  not  yet  thirty -four,  had  distinguished  himself  on  many 
former  occasions,  particularly  at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg ;  a  part 
of  the  success  of  which  was  justly  ascribed  to  him,  who,  without 
being  indebted  to  family  or  connexions,  had  raised  himself  by 
merit  to  his  present  command. 

The  war  in  this  part  of  the  world  had  been  hitherto  carried  on 
with  extreme  barbarity ;  and  retaliating  murders  were  continued 
■without  any  one's  knowing  who  first  began.  Wolfe,  however, 
disdained  to  imitate  an  example  that  had  been  set  him,  even  by 
some  of  his  associate  officers ;  he  carried  on  the  war  with  all  the 
spirit  of  humanity  which  it  admits  of.  It  is  not  our  aim  to  enter 
into  a  minute  detail  of  the  siege  of  this  city,  which  could  at  best 
only  give  amusement  to  jv  few  :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
when  we  consider  the  situation  of  the  town  on  the  side  of  a 
great  river,  the  fortifications  with  which  it  was  secured,  the  na- 
tural sti'ength  of  the  country,  the  great  number  of  vessels  and 
floating  batteries  the  enemy  had  provided  for  the  defence  of  the 
river,  the  numerous  bodies  of  savages  continually  hovering  round 
the  English  army,  we  must  own  there  was  such  a  combination  of 
difficulties  as  might  discourage  and  perplex  the  most  resolute 
commander.  The  general  himself  seemed  perfectly  sensible  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking.  After  stating,  in  a  letter  to 
the  ministry,  the  dangers  that  presented,   "  I  know,"  said  he, 
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«  that  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  require  the  most  vigorous 
measures.     But  then  the  courage  of  a  handful  of  brave  men 
should  be  exerted  only  where  there  is  some  hope  of  a  favourable 
event.     At  present  the  difficulties  are  so  various,  that  I  am  at  a 
loss  how  to  determine."    The  only  prospect  of  attempting  the 
town  with  success  was  by  landing  a  body  of  troops  in  the  night 
below  the  town,  who  were  to  clamber  up  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  take  possession  of  the  ground  on  the  back  of  the  city.     This 
attempt,  however,  appeared  peculiarly  discouraging.     The  stream 
was  rapid,  the  shore  shelving,  the  bank  above  lined  with  senti- 
nels, the  landing-place  so  narrow  as  to  be  easily  missed  in  the 
dark,  and  the  steepness  of  the  ground  such  as  hardly  to  be  sur- 
mounted in  the  day-time.     All  these  difficulties  were  removed  by 
the  conduct  of  the  general,  and  the  bravery  of  the  men.     Colonel 
Howe,  with  the  light  infantry  and  the  Highlanders,  ascended  the 
woody  precipices  with  admirable  courage  and  activity,  and  dis- 
lodged a  small  body  of  troops  that  defended  a  narrow  path- way 
up  the  bank ;  thus  a  few  mounting,  the  general  drew  the  rest  up 
in  order  as  they  arrived.     Monsieur  de  Montcalm,  the  French 
commander,  was  no  sooner  apprised  that  the  English  had  gained 
these  heights,  which  he  had  confidently   deemed  inaccessible, 
than  he  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle;  and  a  furious  encounter 
quickly  began.     This  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  engagements 
during  the  war.     The  French  general  was  slain ;  the  second  in 
command  shared  the  same  fate.     General  Wolfe  was  stationed 
on  the  right,  where  the  attack  was  most  warm  :  as  he  stood  con- 
spicuous in  the  front  line,  he  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  enemy's 
marksmen,  and  received  a  shot  in  the  wrist,  which,  however,  did 
not  oblige  him  to  quit  the  field.     Having  wrapped  a  handkerchief 
round  his  hand,  he  continued  giving  orders  without  the  least 
emotion,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  with  their 
bayonets  fixed ;  but  a  second  ball,  more  fatal,  pierced  his  breast; 
so  that,  unable  to  proceed,  he  leaned  on  the  shoulder  of  a  soldier 
that  was  next  him.     Now  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and 
just  expii'ing,  he  heard  a  voice  cry, "  They  run !"  upon  which  he 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  revive,  and  asking  who  ran,  was  informed 
the  French.    Expressing  his  wonder  that  they  ran  so  soon,  and 
unable  to  gaze  any  longer,  he  sunk  on  the  soldier's  breast,  and 
his  last  words  were,  "  I  die  happy."    Perhaps  the  loss  of  the 
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English  that  day  was  greater  than  the  conquest  of  Canada  was 
advantageous.  But  it  is  the  lot  of  mankind  only  to  know  true 
merit  on  that  dreadful  occasion  when  they  are  going  to  lose  it. 

The  surrender  of  Quebec  was  the  consequence  of  this  victory. 
The  French,  indeed,  in  the  following  season,  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  retake  the  city  ;  but  by  the  resolution  of  governor  Mur- 
ray, and  the  appearance  of  an  English  fleet  under  the  command 
of  lord  Colville,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 
The  whole  province  was  soon  after  reduced  by  the  prudence  and 
activity  of  general  Amherst,  who  obliged  the  French  army  to 
capitulate  ;  and  it  has  since  remained  annexed  to  the  British 
empire.  To  these  conquests  about  the  same  time  was  added  tha 
reduction  of  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  by  commodore  Moore  and 
general  Hopson  ;  an  acquisition  of  great  importance,  but  which 
was  restored  at  the  succeeding  peace. 

These  successes  in  India  and  America  were  great,  though 
achieved  by  no  very  expensive  efforts ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ef- 
forts the  English  made  in  Europe,  and  the  operations  of  their 
great  ally  the  king  of  Prussia,  were  astonishing,  yet  produced  no 
signal  advantages.  A  defensive  war  in  Germany  was  all  that 
could  be  expected ;  and  that  he  maintained  against  the  united 
powers  of  the  continent,  with  unexampled  bravery.  We  left  the 
French  and  Imperialists  triumphing  in  repeated  successes,  and 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  an  advantageous  summer  campaign.  But 
as  if  summer  was  not  sufficient  for  the  horrors  of  war,  they  now 
resolved  to  exert  them  even  amidst  the  rigours  of  winter,  and,  in 
the  depth  of  that  season,  sat  down  and  formed  the  siege  of  Leip- 
sic.  The  capture  of  that  city  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  king ;  and  by  one  of  those  rapid  marches,  for  which  he 
was  remarkable,  he  seemed  with  his  army  unexpectedly  to  rise 
up  before  the  town.  Such  was  the  terror  of  his  arms,  that  even^ 
vanquished  as  he  seemed,  the  French,  though  superior  in  num- 
bers, raised  the  siege  and  retreated.  He  was  resolved  to  pursue, 
and  at  length  overtook  them  at  a  village  called  Rosbach,  where 
he  gained  so  complete  a  victory,  that  night  alone  saved  their 
whole  army  from  destruction. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Austrians  in  another  part  of  the  empire 
were  victorious,  and  had  taken  the  prince  of  Bevern,  the  king  of 
Prussia's  generalissimo,  prisoner.    The  king  having  just  fought  a 
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battle,  again  undertook  a  dreadful  march  of  two  hundred  miles 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  came  up  with  the  Austrian  army  near 
Breslau.  He  there  disposed  his  forces  with  his  usual  celerity 
and  judgment,  and  obtained  another  victory,  in  which  he  took 
not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  prisoners.  Breslau,  with  a  garri- 
son of  ten  thousand  men,  surrendered  soon  after.  These  suc- 
cesses dispirited  the  enemy,  and  gave  his  distressed  Hanoverian 
allies  fresh  hopes  of  being  able  to  expel  the  French  troops  from 
their  ten-itories. 

Soon  after  the  capitulation  of  Closter-Seven  had  been  signed 
between  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  both 
sides  began  to  complain  that  the  treaty  was  not  strictly  observed. 
The  Hanoverians  exclaimed  against  the  rapacity  of  the  French 
general,  and  the  brutality  of  his  soldiers.  The  French  retorted 
the  charge,  accused  them  of  insolence  and  insurrection,  and  re- 
solved to  bind  them  strictly  to  the  term  of  their  agreement,  sen- 
sible of  their  own  superiority.  Treaties  between  nations  are 
seldom  observed  any  longer  than  interest  or  fear  holds  the  union; 
and  among  nations  that  take  every  advantage,  political  faith  is  a 
term  without  meaning.  The  Hanoverians  only  wanted  a  pretext 
to  take  arms,  and  a  general  to  head  them.  Neither  were  long 
wanting.  The  oppressions  of  the  tax-gatherers,  whom  the  French 
had  appointed,  were  considered  as  so  severe,  that  the  army  once 
more  rose  to  vindicate  their  freedom,  while  Ferdinand,  prince  of 
Brunswick,  put  himself  at  their  head. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  for  the  interests  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  than  this  sudden  insurrection  of  the  Hanoverian  for- 
ces. From  this  time  he  began  to  oppose  the  enemy  upon  more 
equal  terms ;  he  faced  them  on  every  side,  often  victorious, 
sometimes  repulsed,  but  ever  formidable.  Never  was  the  art  of 
war  carried  to  such  a  pitch  as  by  him,  and,  it  must  be  added,  its 
horrors  also.  In  this  war,  Europe  saw,  with  astonishment,  cam- 
paigns carried  on  in  the  midst  of  winter,  great  and  bloody  bat- 
tles fought,  yet  producing  no  visible  advantage  to  the  victors. 
At  no  time  since  the  days  of  heroism  were  such  numbers  de- 
stroyed, so  many  towns  taken,  so  many  skirmishes  fought,  such 
stratagems  practised,  or  such  intrepidity  discovered.  Armies 
were  by  the  German  discipline  considered  as  composing  one 
great  machine,  directed  by  one  commander,  and  animated  by  a 
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single  will.  From  the  commentary  of  these  campaigns,  succeed- 
ing generals  Vf ill  take  their  lessons  of  devastation,  and  improve 
upon  the  arts  increasing  human  calamity. 

England  was  all  this  time  happily  retired  from  the  miseries 
which  oppressed  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  yet  from  her  natural  milita- 
ry ardour  she  seemed  desirous  of  sharing  those  dangers  of  which 
she  was  only  a  spectator.  This  passion  for  sharing  in  a  conti- 
nental war  was  not  less  pleasing  to  the  king  of  England,  from  his 
native  attachments,  than  from  a  desire  of  revenge  upon  the  plun- 
derers of  his  country.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  it  was  known  that 
prince  Ferdinand  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Hanoverian 
army,  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  a  speech  to  his  parliament,  ob- 
served that  the  late  successes  of  his  ally  in  Germany  had  given  a 
happy  turn  to  his  affairs,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  improve. 
The  commons  concurred  in  his  sentiments,  and  liberally  granted 
supplies  both  for  the  service  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  for  en- 
abling the  army  formed  in  Hanover  to  act  vigorously  in  conjunc- 
tion with  him. 

From  sending  money  over  into  Germany  the  nation  began  to 
extend  their  benefits ;  and  it  was  soon  considered  that  men  would 
be  a  more  grateful  supply.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  at  first  come  into 
popularity  and  power  by  opposing  such  measures,  was  now  pre- 
vailed on  to  enter  into  them  with  even  greater  ardour  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  The  hopes  of  putting  a  speedy  end  to  the  war 
by  vigorous  measures,  the  connexions  with  which  he  was  obliged 
to  co-operate,  and  perhaps  the  pleasure  he  found  in  pleasing  the 
king,  all  together  incited  him  eagerly  to  push  forward  a  conti- 
nental war.  However,  he  only  coincided  with  the  general  in- 
clinations of  the  people  at  this  time,  who,  allured  by  the  noble 
efforts  of  their  only  ally,  were  unwilling  to  see  him  fall  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  united  ambition  of  his  enemies. 

In  order  to  indulge  this  general  inclination  of  assisting  the 
king  of  Prussia,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  at  first  sent  into 
Germany  with  a  small  body  of  British  forces  to  join  with  prince 
Ferdinand,  whose  activity  against  the  French  began  to  be  crown- 
ed with  success.  After  some  small  successes  gained  by  the  allied 
army  at  Crevelt,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  dying,  his  command 
devolved  upon  lord  George  Sackville,  who  was  at  that  time  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  English  army.    However,  a  misunderstanding 
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arose  between  him  and  the  commander-in-chief,  which  soon  had 
an  occasion  of  being  displayed  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  fought 
shortly  after.  The  cause  of  this  secret  disgust  on  both  sides  is 
not  clearly  known  ;  it  is  thought  that  the  extensive  genius,  and 
the  inquisitive  spirit  of  the  English  general,  were  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  his  superior  in  command,  who  hoped  to  reap  some 
pecuniary  advantages  which  the  other  was  unwilling  to  permit. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  both  armies  advancing  near  the  town  of  Min- 
den, the  French  began  the  attack  with  great  vigour,  and  a  gene- 
ral engagement  of  the  infantry  ensued.  Lord  George,  at  the  head 
of  the  British  and  Hanoverian  horse,  was  stationed  at  some  dis- 
tance on  the  right  of  the  infantry,  from  which  they  were  divided 
by  a  scanty  wood  that  bordered  on  a  heath.  The  French  infant- 
try  giving  ground,  the  prince  thought  that  this  would  be  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  pour  down  the  horse  among  them,  and  accord- 
ingly sent  lord  George  orders  to  come  on.  These  orders  were 
but  ill  obeyed  ;  and  whether  they  were  unintelligible,  or  contra- 
dictory, still  remains  a  point  for  posterity  to  debate  upon.  It  is 
certain  that  lord  George  shortly  after  was  recalled,  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  found  guilty,  and  declared  incapable  of  serving  in 
any  military  command  for  the  future.  The  enemy,  however,  were 
frepulsed  in  all  their  attacks  with  considerable  loss,  and,  at  length 
giving  way,  were  pursued  to  the  vei-y  ramparts  of  Minden.  This 
victory  was  splendid ;  but  laurels  were  the  only  advantage  reaped 
from  the  field  of  battle. 

After  these  victories,  which  were  greatly  magnified  in  England, 

it  was  supposed  that  one  reinforcement  more  of  British  troops 

jwould  terminate  the  war  in  favour  of  the  allies,  and  a  reinforce- 

fment  was  quickly  sent.     The  British  army  in  Germany  now 

! amounted  to  above  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  whole  nation 

was  flushed  with  the  hopes  of  immediate  conquest.     But  these 

;  hopes  soon  vanished  on  finding  victory  and  defeat  successively 

jfoUowing  each  other.    The  allies  were  worsted  at  Corbach,  but 

[retrieved  their  honour  at  Exdorf.     A  victory  at  Warbourg  fol- 

jlowed  shortly  after,  and  another  at  Zierenberg ;  but  they  suiFer- 

jed  a  defeat  at  Campen  ;  after  which  both  sides  went  into  winter- 

iquarters.     Thus  the  successes  on  either  side  might  be  considered 

as  a  compact  by  which  both  engaged  to  lose  much  and  gain  little ; 

or  no  advantages  whatever  followed  from  victory.    The  English 
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at  length  Ibegan  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  own  interest,  and  foatn} 
that  thej  were  waging  unequal  war,  and  loading  themselves  with 
taxes  for  conquests  that  they  could  neither  preserve  nor  enjoy. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  efforts  of  England  at  this  time,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  were  amazing,  and  the  expense  of  her 
operations  greater  than  had  ever  been  disbursed  by  any  nation 
before.  The  king  of  Prussia  received  a  subsidy ;  a  large  body  of 
English  forces  commanded  the  extensive  peninsula  of  Indiaj 
another  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  confirmed  their  conquests- 
in  North  America  ;  there  were  thirty  thousand  men  employed  in 
Germany,  and  several  other  bodies  dispersed  in  the  different  gar- 
risons in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  but  all  these  were  nothing 
to  the  force  maintained  at  sea,  which  carried  command  wherever 
it  came,  and  had  totally  annihilated  the  French  power  on  that  el- 
ement. The  courage  and  the  conduct  of  the  English  admirals 
had  surpassed  whatever  had  been  read  of  in  history ;  neither  su- 
perior force,  nor  number,  nor  even  the  terrors  of  the  tempest,  could 
intimidate  them.  Admiral  Ha wke  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
an  equal  number  of  French  ships  in  Quiberon  Bay,  on  tiie  coast 
of  Bretagne,  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest,  during  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  what  a  seaman  fears  still  more,  upon  a  rocky  shore. 

Such  was  the  glorious  figure  which  Great  Britain,  at  this  time, 
exhibited  to  all  the  world.  But  while  her  arms  prospered  in 
every  effort  tending  to  the  real  interests  of  the  nation,  an  event 
happened,  which  for  a  while  obscured  the  splendor  of  her  victo- 
ries. On  the  twenty -fifth  of  October,  the  king,  without  having  i 
complained  of  any  previous  disorder,  was  found,  by  his  domes- 
tics, expiring  in  his  chamber.  He  had  arisen  at  his  usual  hour, 
and  observed  to  his  attendants,  that  as  the  weather  was  fine  he 
would  take  a  walk  into  the  gardens  of  Kensington,  where  he  then 
resided.  In  a  few  minutes  after  his  return,  being  left  alone,  he 
was  heard  to  fall  down  upon  the  floor.  The  noise  of  this  bring- 
ing his  attendants  into  the  room,  they  lifted  him  into  bed,  where 
he  desired,  with  a  faint  voi«e,  that  the  princess  Amelia  might  be 
sent  for ;  but  before  she  could  reach  the  apartment  he  expired. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  bleed  him,  but  without  effect  j  and  af- 
terwards the  surgeons,  upon  opening  him,  discovered  that  the  | 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  actually  ruptured,  and  that  a 
gx'eat  quantity  of  blood  was  discharged  through  the  aperture. 
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George  the  Second  died  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  Oct.  65, 
of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  his  reign,  lamented  I'^so. 
by  his  subjects,  and  in  the  midst  of  victory.  If  any  monarch. 
was  happy  in  the  peculiar  mode  of  his  death,  and  the  precise 
time  of  its  arrival,  it  was  he.  The  universal  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  for  conquest  was  now  beginning  to  subside,  and  sober 
reason  to  take  her  turn  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  The  fac- 
tions which  had  been  nursing  during  his  long  reign  had  not  yet 
come  to  maturity,  but  threatened,  with  all  their  virulence,  to  af- 
flict his  successor.  He  was  himself  of  no  shining  abilities ;  and 
while  he  was  permitted  to  guide  and  assist  his  German  domin- 
ions, he  intrusted  the  care  of  Britain  to  his  ministers  at  home. 
However,  as  we  stand  too  near  to  be  impartial  judges  of  his  merits 
or  defects,  let  us  state  his  character  as  delivered  by  two  writers 
of  opposite  opinions. 

<'  On  whatever  side,"  says  his  panegyrist, "  we  look  upon  his  char- 
acter, we  shall  find  ample  matter  for  just  and  unsuspected  praise. 
None  of  his  predecessors  on  the  throne  of  England  lived  to  so 
great  an  age,  or  enjoyed  longer  felicity.  His  subjects  were  still 
improving  under  him,  in  commerce  and  arts  ;  and  his  own  econ- 
omy set  a  prudent  example  to  the  nation,  which,  however,  they 
did  not  follow.  He  was,  in  his  temper,  sudden  and  violent ;  but 
this,  though  it  influenced  his  conduct,  made  no  change  in  his  be- 
haviour, which  was  generally  guided  by  reason.  He  was  plain 
and  direct  in  his  intentions,  true  to  his  word,  steady  in  his  favour 
and  protection  to  his  servants,  not  parting  even  with  his  minis- 
ters till  compelled  to  it  by  the  violence  of  faction.  In  short, 
through  the  whole  of  his  life  he  appeared  rather  to  live  for  the 
cultivation  of  useful  virtues  than  splendid  ones ;  and,  satisfied 
with  being  good,  left  others  their  unenvied  greatness." 

Such  is  the  picture  given  by  his  friends;  but  there  are  others  who 
reverse  the  medal.  "  As  to  the  extent  of  his  understanding,  or 
the  splendor  of  his  virtue,  we  rather  wish  for  opportunities  of 
praise,  than  undertake  the  task  ourselves.  His  public  character 
was  marked  with  a  predilection  for  his  native  country,  and  to  that 
he  sacrificed  all  other  considerations.  He  was  not  only  unlearn- 
ed himself,  but  he  despised  learning  in  others  ;  and  though  genius 
might  have  flourished  in  his  reign,  yet  he  neither  promoted  it  by 
his  influence  nor  example.    His  frugality  bordered  upon  avaricej 
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and  he  hoarded  not  for  his  subjects,  but  himself.  He  was  re- 
markable for  no  one  great  virtue,  and  was  known  to  practise 
several  of  the  meaner  vices."  Which  of  these  two  characters  is 
true,  or  whether  they  may  not  in  part  be  both  so,  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  decide.  If  his  favourers  are  numerous,  so  are  those  wliQ 
oppose  them  :— -let  posterity  therefore  decide  the  contest. 
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XT  undoubtedly  demands  a  nice  hand,  and  a  delicate  touch,  to 
trace  out  events  of  so  recent  a  date  as  those  of  the  present  reign,  < 
at  a  time  when  most  of  the  personages  are  still  existing  on  the 
scene  of  action.  To  bestow  partial  praise  upon  some  will  be  con- 
strued into  tacit  blame  of  others;  to  approve  indiscriminately 
will  be  deemed  servile  adulation  ;  whilst  to  censure  none  will  be- 
tray symptoms  of  deviating  from  that  line  of  candour,  and  an  in- 
flexible love  of  truth,  which  should  mark  the  path  of  every  histo-s 
rian  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  political  labyrinth.  If 
the  hand  of  intervening  time  had  softened  the  passions,  and  put 
its  seal  on  the  events  which  are  to  be  narrated,  we  might  deline- 
ate with  more  certainty  and  confidence :  but,  as  the  political 
features  are  so  flexible  and  apt  to  vary,  especially  in  those  on 
whom  death  has  not  yet  closed  the  busy  scene,  the  portraits, 
which  we  now  imagine  to  be  striking  likenesses,  may  hereafter, 
to  our  readers,  lose  many  traces  of  resemblance.  We  shall, 
therefore,  pursue  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  proper  and 
satisfactory  mode  of  producing  a  faithful  picture  of  an  epoch  so 
momentous  in  the  annals  of  British  history,  by  drawing  a  correct 
outline  of  the  fact,  and  giving  to  the  principal  agents  such  lights 
and  shades  as,  in  all  human  probability,  will  stand  the  test  of 
time. 

George  III.,  th«  eldest  son  of  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  who 
died  before  the  late  king,  ascended  the  throne  when  he  had  only 
just  completed  his  twenty -second  year.  The  jealousy  which  the 
late  king  had  always  entertained  of  the  princess  dowager  of 
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Wales  having  prevented  her  and  her  son  from  frequenting  the 
court,  and  all  apparent  intercourse  with  them  being  avoided  by 
those  who  wished  to  retain  the  king's  favour,  no  idea  whatever 
could  be  formed  of  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  young 
monarch.  His  education  was  conducted  in  so  private  a  manner, 
that  no  mention  would  have  been  made  of  it,  but  for  a  difference 
which  took  place  between  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  it.  It  was,  however,  thought  not  to  have  been  deficient  in  a 
moral,  whatever  it  might  have  been  in  a  political,  view  ;  and,  as 
the  king  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  was  born  in  England,  and 
supposed  to  be  free  from  the  predilection  of  his  two  predecessors 
for  their  continental  possessions  and  alliances,  the  maintenance 
of  which  had  involved  the  nation  in  so  much  expensive  warfare, 
the  British  nation  hoped  to  see  in  him  a  free  British  king  worthy 
to  rule  a  free  people.  They  were  impatient  to  develope  the  bias 
of  his  inclination,  and  the  public  expectation  was  never  more  ex- 
cited upon  a  similar  than  upon  the  present  occasion. 

The  king  was  proclaimed  with  the  usual  ceremonies  on  the  day 
after  his  accession  ;  and,  on  the  ensuing  day,  he  held  a  council, 
at  which  his  brother  the  duke  of  York  and  John  earl  of  Bute  were 
sworn  in  as  members.  The  king's  friendship  for  this  latter  no- 
bleman gave  birth  to  that  jealousy  of  a  court  favourite  which  is 
never  to  be  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  and  which 
the  earl's  enemies  lost  no  opportunity  of  inflaming.  He  had  been 
lord  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  and  groom 
of  the  stole  to  his  son.  He  was  a  most  accomplished  scholar ; 
but,  having  never  filled  any  public  station,  and  being  totally  un- 
acquainted with  state  intrigues,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
a  most  hazardous  enterprise,  and  such  as  he  would  never  have 
undertaken  without  the  firmest  reliance  on  enjoying  the  king's 
unlimited  confidence,  to  attempt  to  break  up  the  ministry,  strong 
as  they  were  from  a  combination  of  parties,  and  popular  through 
success.  He  formed  the  design  however,  and  those  against 
whom  it  was  levelled  did  not  fail  to  penetrate  itj  but  neither 
side  was  prepared  for  open  hostility. 

The  king  greatly  prepossessed  the  popular  esteemby  the  pro- 
clamations, which  he  issued  immediately  after  his  accession, 
against  vice  and  immorality ;  loyal  addresses  came  in  from  all 
parts,  and  the  late  king  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  so  soon  as 
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lie  was  interred.  His  majesty's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
session,  which  contained  these  words — "  Born  and  educated  in 
this  country,  I  glory  in  the  name  of  a  Briton"  were  so  gratifying 
to  English  self-prejudice  and  vanity,  that  it  raised  the  popular 
regard  to  its  highest  pitch.  Addresses  were  presented  by  both 
houses  of  parliament ;  and  the  commons,  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
satisfaction,  voted  a  second  address  of  thanks  for  the  gracious 
manner  in  which  the  king  received  the  first, 
nrfil  1  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  king's  measures  at  the  close  of  the  session 
was  truly  magnanimous,  disinterested,  and  patriotic. 
He  recommended  to  the  parliament,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne, 
that  they  should  make  the  offices  of  the  judges,  which  till  then 
had  determined  on  the  demise  of  the  crown,  permanent  during 
their  good  behaviour,  and  should  settle  such  salaries  upon  them 
as  would  render  them  totally  independent  of  the  crown.  This 
care  to  secure  expounders  of  the  British  code  of  laws  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  high  functions,  a  point  so  essentially  necessary  to 
our  dearest  privileges,  from  all  influence  whatever,  augured  most 
favourably  of  the  king's  wisdom  and  liberality.  Parliament  ex- 
pressed their  strong  sense  of  it,  and  passed  an  act  accordingly. 

The  supplies  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  amounting  to 
nineteen  millions,  were  unanimously  voted,  and  the  civil  list 
revenue  fixed  at  a  clear  annual  sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Yet  the  king's  increasing  popularity  could  not  protect 
the  earl  of  Bute  from  the  clamour  against  favoritism,  which  soon 
after  broke  out  against  him.  As  it  v/as  supposed  he  would  short- 
ly have  a  distinguished  place  in  the  administration,  every  effort 
was  used  by  the  ministry — who,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  ren- 
dered themselves,  in  a  manner,  independent  of  the  crown,  and 
were  aware  that  an  attempt  to  break  their,  phalanx  would  be 
speedily  made  by  Bute — to  inflame  the  national  jealousy  of  the 
English  against  the  Scots.  Every  unpopular  act  was  laid  at  the 
earl's  door,  particularly  the  tax  on  beer,  of  which  the  populace 
expressed  their  disapprobation  by  a  riot  at  the  play-house,  in  the 
king's  presence.  But  his  attachment  to  Bute  was  not  to  be 
shaken.  Mr.  Legge  was  dismissed ;  and  Bute  was  soon  after 
appointed  secretary  of  state,  in  the  room  of  lord  Holdernesse, 
who  resigned.  Mr.  Pitt  still  retained  the  entire  management  of 
foreign  affairs,  in  which  a  diametrically  opposite  opinion  was 
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maintained  by  him  and  Bute  respecting  continental  alliances  : 
Mr.  Pitt  was  resolved  to  support,  and  Bute  to  put  an  end  tu, 
them.  Mr.  Pitt  was,  however,  not  dismissed,  because  matters 
were  not  yet  ripe  for  a  change ;  but  the  removal  of  all  the  whig 
party  was  predetermined. 

The  king  having,  during  the  summer,  declared  his  resolution 
to  demand  the  princess  Charlotte  Sophia  of  Mecklenbourg  Stre- 
litx  in  marriage,  she  arrived  at  St.  James's  on  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember ;  on  the  evening  of  which  day  the  nuptial  ceremony  was 
performed.  On  the  twenty-second  of  September  the  coronation 
of  their  majesties  took  place  with  the  accustomed  splendor ;  and 
the  amiable  manners  of  the  queen  made  a  lively  impression  on 
ihe  hearts  of  her  future  subjects.  Meanwhile  the  operations  of 
the  war  went  on  unceasingly.  The  chief  military  exploit  of  the 
English  in  Europe,  during  the  present  year,  was  the  attack  of 
the  island  of  Belleisle,  situated  near  the  south  coast  of  Bretagne, 
by  the  land  forces  under  the  command  of  general  Hodgson,  aided 
by  the  fleet  under  commodore  Keppel.  The  forces  arrived  be- 
fore the  island  on  the  seventh  of  April ;  and  the  chevalier  St. 
Croix,  the  French  commandant,  after  a  very  spirited  defence, 
capitulated  on  honourable  terms  the  seventh  of  July  following. 
The  greatest  praise  was,  confessedly,  due  to  the  exertions  of  the 
armament  which  effected  this  conquest ;  but  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  questioned  its  real  utility  to  Britain. 

In  America  no  event  of  any  importance  took  place.  The  pre- 
datory incursions  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  were,  however,  put  a 
stop  to  by  colonel  Grant,  and  a  peace  made  with  them  on  his  own 
terms.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  island  of  Dominique  was  sub- 
jected by  a  small  armament  under  the  command  of  loiti  Rolle 
and  sir  James  Douglas. 

In  the  East  Indies,  Pondicherry  was  the  only  place  remaining 
in  the  possession  of  the  French.  Colonel  Cook  invested  it  by 
land,  and  admiral  Stevens  blockaded  it  by  sea.  The  siege  was 
conducted  by  the  leaders  with  the  utmost  order  and  unanimity ; 
and  although  a  violent  storm,  on  the  first  of  January,  drove  the 
fleet  from  before  the  place,  and  wrecked  two  ships  of  the  line, 
yet  the  admiral,  with  unceasing  perseverance  and  celerity,  re- 
gained his  lost  position  four  days  after  the  storm,  and  destroyed 
all  hopes  of  assistance  with  which  the  besieged  had  flattered  them- 
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selves  in  his  absence.  The  city  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  JBf- 
teenth,  and  a  death-blow  struck  to  French  aiFairs  in  the  Carnatic. 

In  Germany,  the  campaign  was  carried  on  with  various  but 
such  equal  success,  that,  at  the  termination  of  it,  the  French  and 
the  allies  sat  down  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as  they  were  in 
at  its  commencement.  If  the  «cale  turned  on  either  side,  the 
balance  was  against  Prussia.  France,  however,  had  nearly  lost 
all  hopes  of  the  success  of  her  ambitious  designs  against  Germany. 
She  saw  that  Mr.  Pitt  continued,  with  increasing  vigour,  to  sup- 
port and  animate  the  allies  of  Britain  on  the  continent ;  and  that 
Frederick,  although  often  brought  to  the  ground,  sprang  up,  re- 
newed, like  another  Anteeus.  The  revenue  of  France,  which 
had  till  then  supported  the  war,  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  ;  and  to 
Sweden,  her  subsidiary,  it  was  notified  by  the  court  of  Versailles 
that  the  subsidy  must  be  withheld.  As  the  other  parties  did  not 
dare  to  continue  the  war  without  the  assistance  of  France,  the 
cabinets  of  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  agreed  to  a 
negotiation  for  a  peace,  and  declarations  to  that  effect  were  sign- 
ed at  Paris  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  which  were  delivered 
at  London  on  the  thirty -first  of  the  same  month.  A  declaration 
of  a  similar  import  was  signed  by  the  courts  of  London  and  Ber- 
lin on  the  third  of  April.  Augsburg  was  the  place  appointed  for 
a  congress  for  the  adjustment  of  continental  differences,  and  a 
separate  negotiation  was  opened  at  Paris  and  London  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  exclusive  concerns  of  Britain  and  France. 

It  would  be  needless  to  go  over  the  ground  of  this  negotiation, 
which,  as  France  intended  should  be  the  case,  came  to  nothing. 
It  was,  on  her  side,  only  a  political  feint  to  draw  in  Spain  to  es- 
pouse her  declining  cause,  imagining  she  would  not  behold  with 
indifference  the  humiliation  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  before  England.  France,  likewise,  inflamed  Spain 
with  a  jealousy  of  the  increasing  influence  of  Britain  in  North 
America,  which  might  ultimately  prove  dangerous  to  the  posses- 
sions of  Spain  in  South  America.  This  jealousy  operated  so  pow- 
erfully upon  rharles,  that  he  agreed  to  form  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  with  France,  v/hich,  from  its  being  open  to  all  the 
other  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  who  should  choose  to  ac- 
cede to  it,  was  denominated  the  family  compact. 

Mr.  Pitt  soon  gained  information  of  this  important  measure, 
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and,  conceiving  that  a  war  with  Spain  would  be  the  unavoidable 
consequence,  he  proposed  to  commence  hostilities,  and  strike 
such  a  blow,  by  seizing  the  homeward-bound  plate  fleet,  as  should 
inevitably  paralize  the  efforts  of  Spain  during  the  remainder  of 
the  contest.  This  proposal  was,  however,  outvoted  in  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  told  the  members  of  it  he  would  not  remain  in 
a  situation  which  made  him  responsible  for  measures  he  was  no 
longer  allowed  to  guide.  He  accordingly  resigned  his  employ- 
ment into  the  hands  of  his  majesty  ;  who  expressed  his  regret  at 
losing  so  able  a  servant,  but  did  not  express  any  wish  for  his 
continuing  in  office. 

Although  the  earl  of  Egremont  succeeded  to  Mr.  Pitt,  yet,  as 
the  earl  of  Bute  was  considered  to  be  the  chief  engine  of  admin- 
istration, and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  in  the  room  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  whom  the  king- 
dismissed,  the  commencement  of  the  Bute  administration  is  dated 
from  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation. 

The  negotiation  with  France  being  broken  off,  the  court  of 
Versailles  published  a  memorial  containing  the  pacific  overtures 
it  had  made,  with  a  view  to  throw  all  the  odium  of  the  continu- 
ance  of  the  war  on  Britain.  Spain,  also,  began  to  throw  off  the 
mask,  and  completely  justified  the  bold  measures  which  Mr.  Pitt 
advised  to  be  taken  against  her.  Whilst  the  court  of  London 
was  wasting  time  in  demanding  explanations  from  the  court  of 
Spain  respecting  the  family  compact,  the  flota  bearing  the  treas- 
ures of  South  America,  which  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  attempted 
to  have  seized,  got  safe  into  the  harbours  of  Spain.  She  had 
gained  time  to  prepare  herself  for  war,  and  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor having  left  England  towards  the  latter  end  of  De-  ri'r(\g  i 
cember,  war  was  declared  against  Spain  on  the  fourth  "^ 

of  January  following. 

Spain  having  thus  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  France,  was 
obliged  to  adopt  all  her  measures  ;  the  first  of  which  was  to  ruin 
the  commerce  of  Britain  with  Portugal,  by  obliging  the  latter  to 
unite  herself  with  France  and  Spain  to  curb  the  pride  of  Britain  ; 
or,  in  case  of  her  refusal,  to  engage  Spain  to  enter  heartily  into 
the  war,  by  holding  out  to  her  the  hopes  of  making  an  easy  con- 
quest of  Portugal.  On  the  sixteenth  of  March  a  memorial  to 
that  effect  was  delivered  by  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  to 
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to  that  of  Portugal,  and  a  categorical  answer  to  it  demanded 
in  four  days.  A  measure  so  flagrantly  unjust  and  insolent  to- 
wards an  independent  monarch  was  treated  by  his  most  faithful 
majesty  with  becoming  indignation  in  his  answer,  in  which  he 
asserted  his  right  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  neutrality,  and  his  res- 
olution to  maintain  it.  The  French  plenipotentiary  and  Spanish 
ambassador  thereupon  left  Portugal,  and  war  was  declared  against 
her  by  France  and  Spain. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  at  a  period  when  Great  Britain 
was  engaged  in  war  with  all  the  great  continental  powers  and 
the  chief  maritime  strength  of  Europe,  was  censured  by  all  who 
admired  the  talents  of  that  able  minister.  Lord  Bute  was  ac- 
cused of  patronizing  writings  full  of  illiberal  abuse  against  his  pre- 
decessor ;  and,  whether  such  was  the  ease  or  not,  he  and  his 
supporters  became  excessively  unpopular  with  the  English  na- 
tion. They  were  not  even  unanimous  among  themselves.  Such 
jealousies  subsisted  between  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  lord 
Bute  as  ended  in  the  duke's  resignation.  The  earl  then  assum- 
ed the  head  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Grenville  the  secretaryship  of 
state,  and  sir  Francis  Dashwood  the  chancellorship  of  the  ex- 
chequer. 

The  campaign  of  the  allied  armies,  under  prince  Ferdinand 
and  the  marquis  of  Granby,  was  brilliant  and  successful.  The 
French  were  not  only  prevented  from  taking  possession  of  Han- 
over, but  they  were  deprived  of  the  city  of  Cassel. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  French  lost  Martinique,  which  capit- 
ulated to  general  Monckton  and  rear-admiral  Rodney ;  and  this 
capture  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  Grenada  and  the  Gren- 
adines, Tobago,  St.  Lucie,  and  St.  Vincent.  This  expedition, 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  Charibbee  islands  were  vested  in  Great 
Britain,  was  however  said  to  have  been  projected  by  the  preced- 
ing ministry. 

Spain  was  in  hopes  that  the  distracted  state  of  Portugal  would 
afford  her  an  opportunity  of  indemnifying  herself  for  her  losses 
by  Britain,  and  she  accordingly  marched  three  bodies  of  men 
into  that  country ;  one  of  which,  under  the  marquis  de  Sorria, 
overran  almost  the  whole  province  of  Tra  los  Montes,  and  Oporto 
was  considered  in  so  much  danger,  that  the  British  admiral  sta- 
tioned there  was  ready  to  carry  off  the  factory.    This  body  was, 
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jiowever,  opposed  by  the  peasantry  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
Douro,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  Torre  de  Moncorvo.  The  sec- 
ond body  entered  the  province  of  Beira,  and  laid  siege  to  Alme- 
ida, which  surrendered  on  honourable  terms.  The  third  body, 
under  the  count  d'Aranda,  being  reinforced  by  the  second,  were, 
however,  frustrated  in  all  their  endeavours  to  cross  the  Tagus  by 
the  united  efforts  and  bravery  of  the  count  de  la  Lippe  Buckbo- 
neg,  the  Portuguese  commander,  and  the  earl  of  Loudon,  the 
leader  of  the  English  forces,  and  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the 
province  of  Estremadura.  Thus  the  campaign  in  Portugal  ter- 
minated, without  producing  either  honour  or  advantage  to  the 
Spanish  arms. 

In  other  quarters  they  met  with  still  worse  success.  A  strong 
fleet  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  under  the  flag  of  admiral  Pococke, 
having  on  board  ten  thousand  land  forces,  commanded  by  lord 
Albemarle.  Off  cape  Nicola  they  joined  the  fleet,  which  had 
captured  Martinique  and  its  dependencies,  and  thus  united  they 
made  together  nineteen  sail  of  the  line,  eighteen  of  an  inferior  de^ 
scription,  and  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  transport  vessels.  On 
the  fifth  of  June  they  arrived  before  the  Havannah ;  and,  by  a 
judicious  manoeuvre,  the  troops  were  landed  without  the  smallest 
loss,  or  even  opposition.  The  obstacles  to  his  enterprise  were 
regarded  as  insurmountable,  but  British  valour  and  perseverance 
taught  the  contrary.  After  encountering  a  long  train  of  natural 
and  artificial  difliculties,  the  Moro  castle  was  gallantly  carried 
by  storm.  The  town  itself  soon  after  surrendered  ;  the  Spanish 
fleet,  consisting  of  nine  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  besides 
treasure  and  merchandize  valued  at  three  millions  sterling,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  Spanish  garrison,  reduced 
to  seven  hundred  men,  was  allowed  the  honours  of  war  and  a 
safe  conveyance  to  Spain. 

Another.,  no  less  successful,  expedition  was  planned  against  Lu- 
conia,  the  principal  of  the  Philippine  isles.  The  land  forces,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Indians,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred men,  were  commanded  by  brigadier-general  Drapier ;  and 
the  naval  force  consisted  of  eleven  ships,  part  of  admiral  Cornish's 
squadron.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  September  the  troops  landed, 
with  some  opposition  but  little  loss ;  and,  on  the  sixth  of  October, 
tlie.  town  of  Manilla  was  taken  by  storm,    The  citadel  was  shortly 
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after  obliged  to  capitulate  on  terms,  by  which  the  town  of  Manilla 
and  port  of  Cavite,  with  the  Spanish  king's  ships  and  military 
and  naval  stores,  were  surrendered  to  the  captors,  and  a  ransom 
of  four  millions  of  dollars  was  besides  agreed  to  be  paid  to  them 
for  the  property  of  individuals. 

To  all  these  losses,  which  not  only  deprived  Spain,  in  less 
than  ten  months  after  the  declaration  of  war,  of  the  power  of 
rendering  any  service  to  France,  but  even  destroyed  all  her  own 
resources,  may  be  added  the  capture  of  the  Acapulco  ship,  the 
Santissima  Trinidad,  with  a  cargo  of  three  millions  of  dollars, 
by  captains  Parker  and  King,  in  the  Panther  ship  of  the  line  and 
Argo  frigate ;  and  also  the  capture  of  the  Hermione,  a  register 
sloop,  bound  from  Lima  to  Cadiz,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  contain- 
ing treasure  and  merchandize  to  the  amount  of  a  million  sterling, 
by  two  English  frigates. 

The  only  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Britain  against  Spain  was 
the  attack  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  three  frigates,  some  small  armed 
vessels,  and  store-ships,  carrying  five  hundred  troops  under  the 
command  of  captain  Macnamara.  This  small  armament  would 
have  been  completely  successful  if  the  commodore's  ship  had  not 
taken  fire  ;  only  seventy -eight  men  escaped  out  of  three  hundred 
and  forty,  and  the  other  vessels  reached  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ment of  Rio  Janeiro  little  better  than  wrecks.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  Spaniards  behaved  with  great  humanity  and  gen- 
erosity to  such  of  the  prisoners  as  fell  into  their  power,  by 
swimming  to  shore  to  avoid  the  flames. 

In  England,  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales  gave  universal  joy 
to  the  British  metropolis  and  the  king's  subjects  in  general.  To 
add  to  it,  the  treasure  of  the  prize  ship,  the  Hermione,  arrived 
at  the  moment  the  cannon  were  firing  to  announce  the  joyous 
event,  and  paraded  with  great  ceremony  before  the  palace,  in  its 
road  to  the  tower.  The  king  and  most  of  the  principal  courtiers 
appeared  at  the  windows,  and  heightened  the  felicity  of  the  peo- 
ple by  joining  in  their  acclamations.  A  very  loyal  and  dutiful 
address  was  presented  by  the  city  of  London ;  and  its  example 
was  followed  by  most  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  events  of  this  campaign  induced  all  the  belligerent  powers 
lo  wish  for  peace.    France  perceived  that  the  expectations  of  ad« 
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vantage  which  she  had  formed  from  the  family  compact  were 
never  likely  to  be  realized ;  and  Spain,  instead  of  being  able  to 
retrieve  her  ally  from  humiliating  disasters,  saw  herself  about  to 
become  a  partaker  of  them.  Great  Britain,  or  rather  its  ministry, 
began  to  despair  of  reducing  the  power  of  France.  The  unpopu- 
larity of  lord  Bute  was  daily  increasing,  through  the  unceasing 
jealousy  against  a  court  favourite  and  his  own  unconciliating 
deportment.  His  partiality  to  the  Scots,  in  his  appointments  to 
offices,  was,  besides,  too  glaring  not  to  be  galling  to  the  English. 
The  whig  party  taxed  him  with  being  a  friend  to  arbitrary  power ; 
and  as  they,  particularly  Mr.  Pitt,  enjoyed  the  utmost  confidence 
of  the  monied  interest,  who  had  very  little  reliance  on  the  meas- 
ures of  lord  Bute,  it  was  doubted  that  they  would  not  come  for- 
ward to  faciliate  the  supplies  for  the  ensuing  year.  A  strong 
opposition  party,  divided,  indeed,  in  political  principles,  but  unit- 
ed in  their  enmity  to  lord  Bute,  were  ready  to  take  the  field 
against  him  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  parliament. 
For  all  these  reasons,  the  minister  was  desirous  to  open  a  nego- 
tiation for  peace. 

Through  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  it  was  agreed 
that  a  person  of  distinction  should  be  sent  reciprocally  by  France 
and  Great  Britain  to  London  and  Paris.  The  duke  de  Nivernois 
came  to  London  on  the  part  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Bedford 
was  sent  to  Paris  in  behalf  of  Britain  in  the  month  of  September. 

The  limits  of  their  respective  territories  in  North  America  be- 
ing the  origin  of  the  war,  England  and  France  recurred  to  them 
principally.  France  renounced  all  pretensions  to  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada,  and  its  dependencies,  including  Louisiana,  and  also  to 
the  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  rivers  Ohio  and  St.  Lawrence, 
as  well  as  the  chain  of  forts  built  by  them  to  command  it.  Spain 
ceded  Florida :  so  that  the  British  territory  in  North  America 
reached  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  southernmost  point  of  Florida, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  borders  of  New  Mexico.  Great 
Britain  was  also  to  retain  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton  and  St.  John ; 
butshe  was  to  resign  to  the  French  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mi- 
quelon,near  Newfoundland.  The  Newfoundland  fishery  was  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  both  England  and  France,  but  the  former  was  to 
enjoy  the  greater  share.  In  the  West  Indies,  Britain  ceded  the 
Havannah,  with  a  great  part  of  Cuba,  to  Spain  5  the  islands  of  Mar- 
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tinique,  Guadaloupe,  Marigalante,  Derirade,  and  St.  Lucie,  to 
France.  England  retained  the  islands  of  Tobago,  Dominique, 
St.  Vincent,  and  the  Grenadines.  Spain  agreed  that  Britain 
should  enjoy,  undisturbed,  the  right  of  cutting  logwood  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras.  In  Europe,  Belleisle  was  restored  to  France, 
Minorca  to  England ;  and  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were  to  be 
razed,  according  to  former  treaties.  In  Afi'ica,  Goree  was  re- 
stored to  France,  and  Senegal  retained  by  England.  In  the  East 
Indies,  Britain  surrendered  all  her  conquests  to  France,  on  a 
stipulation  that  she  should  erect  no  forts  in  Bengal  or  Orissa,  and 
should  acknowledge  the  reigning  subahs  of  Bengal,  the  Decan, 
and  the  Carnatic. 

With  respect  to  the  allies,  Portugal  was  to  be  entirely  evacu- 
ated by  France  and  Spain,  and  France  and  Great  Britain  were  to 
observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  On  these 
grounds  preliminaries  were  signed  and  interchanged  on  the  third 
of  November. 

These  preliminaries  underwent  a  long  investigation  in  both 
houses.  Mr.  Pitt  attacked  them  on  the  score  of  impolicy,  and 
lord  Bute  defended  them  with  more  ability  than  his  antagonists 
gave  him  credit  for.  He  was  seconded  by  the  earl  of  Halifax, 
and  carried  a  complete  majority  of  three  hundred  and  nineteen 
against  sixty -five  on  the  question  of  an  address  to  his  majesty  on 
the  peace. 

When  the  belligerent  continental  powers  saw  France  and  En- 
gland in  earnest  about  a  pacification,  they  began  to  think  of  it 
themselves.  The  imperial  court  proposed  a  congress,  which 
was  readily  acceded  to  by  that  of  Berlin.  It  took  place  at  Hu- 
bertsburg,  where  the  peace  of  Europe  was  finally  arranged. 
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[1763.]  1  HE  opposition,  finding  all  their  endeavours  to  frus- 
trate the  addresses  on  the  peace  to  be  unavailing,  through  their 
own  want  of  unanimity,  at  length  consolidated  themselves,  and 
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every  effort  of  the  minister  to  divide  them  afterwards  proved 
abortive. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  and  an  ardu- 
ous struggle  commenced  on  the  minister's  proposing  to  raise  three 
millions  and  a  half  by  a  tax  on  cider.  The  city  of  London  pre- 
sented a  petition  against  this  measure,  and  the  cities  of  Exeter 
and  Worcester,  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Hereford,  and  divers 
©ther  places,  instructed  their  representatives  to  oppose  it ;  but 
the  minister  persisted,  and  the  bill  finally  passed. 

Both  the  ministerial  and  opposition  parties  considered  the 
minister,  after  carrying  this  point,  as  permanently  fixed  in  office ; 
but  they  were  soon  afterwards  astonished  by  his  unexpected  re- 
signation, and  the  notice  given  to  the  foreign  ministers  that  the 
king  had  placed  the  executive  powers  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  lords  Halifax  and  Egremont.  A  place  in  the  cabinet  was 
offered  to  Mr.  Pitt,  but  his  terms  were  such  as  his  majesty 
thought  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  honour  and  dignity  to 
close  with. 

Many  reasons  were  assigned  for  the  unexpected  resignation  of 
lord  Bute,  but,  in  all  probability,  it  was  solely  owing  to  the 
growing  strength  of  the  opposition,  which,  after  many  attempts, 
he  judged  to  be  indivisible,  and  to  a  want  of  support  in  the  cab- 
inet. He  is  accused  of  having  begun  a  paper  war  by  hiring  writ- 
ers to  puff  his  administration,  and  decry  the  opposition.  Who- 
ever began  it,  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  was  carried  to  an 
extreme.  John  Wilkes,  esq.  member  for  Aylesbury,  was  the 
avowed  author  of,  or,  at  least,  principal  contributor  to,  a  period- 
ical paper  called  the  North  Briton,  which  was  profuse  in  invec- 
tive against  the  late  administration  ;  and  as  the  members  of  the 
present  one  were  all  the  friends  of  lord  Bute,  and  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  still  possessed  of  a  leading  influence  in  the  cabinet, 
Mr.  Wilkes  continued  to  pour  out  his  philippics  against  them. 
At  length  No.  45  came  into  the  world,  so  acrimoniolis  in  its  ob- 
servations on  the  king's  speech  at  the  prorogation  of  parliament, 
that  a  warrant  was  issued  from  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state 
to  make  strict  search  for  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers,  of 
the  seditious  and  treasonable  production,  and  apprehend  and 
seize  them,  together  with  their  papers,  and  bring  them  before  the 
secretary  of  state.  Wilkes  was  apprehended,  and  committed 
close  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
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This  event  gave  birth  to  a  more  important  question  respecting 
the  legality  of  general  warrants,  which  made  a  great  stir,  as  it 
was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  public,  rather  than  of  an  individ- 
ual, concern.  Wilkes  was  brought  before  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  by  habeas  corpus,  and  on  the  sixth  of  May,  the  lord  chief 
justice  Pratt  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was,  that 
the  particular  warrant  in  question  was  void  for  being  a  breach  of 
the  privilege  of  parliament ;  thus  leaving  the  broad  question  of 
the  legality  of  general  warrants,  against  others  than  members  of 
parliament,  undetermined.  Wilkes's  liberation  was  considered 
by  the  popular  party  as  a  victory  gained  over  an  unconstitutional 
abuse  of  power.  They  regarded  him  as  the  oppressed  champion 
of  their  cause,  and  associated  them  together  under  the  style  of 
Wilkes  and  Liberty. 

By  the  death  of  lord  Egremont  on  the  twenty -first  of  August, 
the  ministry  was  enfeebled,  and  lord  Bute  was  so  sensible  of  its 
weakness,  that  he  brought  about  an  interview  between  the  king 
and  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  latter  at  the  head  of 
a  new  administration.  The  two  conferences  held  on  this  occa- 
sion, however,  failing  of  success,  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  ap- 
pointed lord  president  of  the  council,  and  through  the  accession 
of  the  numerous  friends  of  his  family,  this  was  called  the  Bed- 
ford administration,  although  Mr.  Grenville  retained  his  situa- 
tions of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  and,  in 
consequence  of  a  message  from  his  majesty,  took  into  considera- 
tion the  paper  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton,  which  they  resolved 
to  be  a  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  and  that  it  should 
be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  The  putting 
this  resolution  into  execution  raised  a  riot  in  the  city  of  London. 

On  the  twenty-third  and  twenty -fourth  of  November,  the 
question  of  privilege  of  parliament,  in  Wilkes's  case,  produced 
warm  debates;  and  it  was,  on  the  latter  day,  resolved,  "  that 
the  privilege  of  parliament  does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  writ- 
ing, and  publishing  seditious  libels,  nor  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
obstruct  the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws,  in  the  speedy  and  ef- 
fectual prosecution  of  so  heinous  and  dangerous  an  offence." 
The  lords  concurred  in  this  resolution  of  the  commons,  but  a 
long  and  spirited  protest  was  signed  by  seventeen  peers  against  it. 
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On  the  twenty -ninth  of  January,  it  was  moved  in  the  house  of 
commons,  "that  John  Wilkes,  esq.  member  for  Ayles-  r-,jc.A  -i 
bury,  being  guilty  of  writing  and  publishing  the  North 
Briton,  be  expelled  this  house  ;"  which  was  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive. On  the  twenty-first  of  February,  he  v.'as  indicted  in  the 
King's  Bench  for  the  libel  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton,  and  also 
for  a  blasphemou's  and  obscene  publication  intitled,  "  An  Essay 
on  Woman."  He  was  found  guilty,  and  as  he  did  not  appear 
to  receive  sentence,  he  was  outlawed. 

Mr.  Grenville  had  made  the  resources  of  the  country  a  subject 
of  his  most  particular  attention.  He  not  only  increased  the  pro- 
duce of  the  revenue  by  almost  annihilating  contraband  trade,  but 
he  put  the  most  rigid "Economy  in  practice  to  dimirjish  the  expend- 
iture ;  by  which  means,  only  one  year  after  an  expensive  war,  he 
was  enabled  to  come  forward  with  a  plan  of  finance  which  pre- 
cluded the  necessity  of  additional  taxes,  and  even  of  a  lottery. 
But,  without  conceiving  that  similar  measures  are  not  always 
suited  to  different  countries,  he  wished  to  extend  his  plan  of 
annihilating  contraband  trade  to  the  American  colonies,  and 
thereby  kindled  a  flame  which  was  never  to  be  afterwards  extin- 
guished until  it  had  totally  destroyed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
mother  country. 

The  North  Americans  carried  on  a  clandestine  trade  with  the 
Spanish  main  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  former,  and  even  of 
Britain  herself;  as  the  Americans  introduced  British  manufac- 
tures by  means  of  it  into  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  the  great- 
est part  of  the  returns,  which  were  in  specie,  of  course  found  its 
Avay  to  England.  The  Americans  murmured  loudly  at  the  check 
which  this  traf&c  received  from  Mr.  Grenville's  measui-es,  and 
asserted,  but  uselessly,  that  the  colonies  could  not  make  good 
their  payments  to  Great  Britain,  unless  this  contraband  trade 
was  permitted,  or,  at  least,  M-inked  at  as  formerly.  A  string  of 
resolutions  were  also  brought  into  the  house  for  regulating  the 
trade,  and  imposing  certain  duties  on  the  articles  of  American 
commerce  ;  these  resolutions  were  afterwards  passed  into  an  act, 
v/hich  enforced  the  payment  of  the  new  duties  in  specie  into  the 
English  exchequer.  The  minister  also  proposed,  '  that,  towards 
further  defraying  the  expense  of  projecting  and  securing  the 
colonies,  it  may  be  proper  to  charge  certain  stamp  duties  in  the 
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colonies.'  The  paper  money  of  the  colonial  assemblies  had  so 
much  depreciated  in  value,  that  Mr.  Grenville  thought  it  proper 
to  declare  it  no  legal  tender  in  payment  of  money ;  and  this  ob- 
struction of  their  paper  currency,  added  to  the  restrictions  on 
their  clandestine  trade,  and  the  resolutions  for  raising  money  by 
a  stamp  duty,  began  to  throw  the  colonies,  particularly  the  north- 
ern states,  into  a  ferment.  They  questioned  the  right  of  the 
British  legislature  to  tax  the  colonies ;  they  called  the  exercise 
of  it  an  infringement  of  their  charters,  which  gave  them  the  sole 
right  of  taxing  themselves  for  their  own  support  and  defence,  as 
British  subjects  could  only  be  taxed  by  themselves  or  their  repre- 
sentatives. They  adduced,  as  a  vindication  of  their  opposition  to 
being  taxed  by  the  British  legislature,  these  axioms  j  *  that  in 
every  free  state,  every  man  is  his  own  legislator ; — that  all  taxes 
are  free  gifts  for  public  services ; — and  that  no  one  community 
can  have  any  power  over  the  property  or  legislation  of  another 
community  that  is  not  incorporated  with  it  by  a  just  and  ade- 
quate representation.'  These  remonstrances  were  the  subjects 
of  numerous  petitions  from  the  colonists  to  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons. 

As  this   vindication   contained  only  abstract  positions,  andl 
there  were  no  precedents  of  any  similar  case  between  any  otherl 
trading  country  and  her  colonies,  it  gave  birth  to  much  argumenii 
between  those  who  favoured,  and  those  who  condemned,  the 
measure.     The  former    alleged   it  was  just  that  the   colonies 
should  contribute  towards  the  discharge  of  a  debt  incurred  ia 
support  of  a  government  which  protected  their  liberty  and  cher- 
ished their  prosperity ; — that  the  last  war  had  been  undertaken 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  colonies,  and  a  great  part  of  the  debt 
of  Britaiii  contracted  in  the  preceding  war  had  originated  in  the 
defence  of  the  colonies  ; — and,  that  if  their  axioms  should  be  es- 
tablished, the  spirit  of  colonization  would  be  entirely  suppressed, 
and  it  would  be  a  rule  of  policy  to  abandon  colonists  to  their  fate, 
or  to  prevent  their  independency  by  destroying  the  sources  ol 
their  prosperity. 

On  whichever  side  the  greatest  weight  of  argument  might  be, 
still  it  was  certainly  impolitic  in  the  ministry,  and  shewed  how 
little  they  were  acquainted  with  the  tempers  and  manners  of  the 
people  they  had  to  deal  with,  without  any  contention  to  stand  out 
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for  the  principle  when  they  might  have  enjoyed  the  end.  It  was 
not  the  tax  itself,  the  colonists  complained  of,  but  the  manner  of 
its  imposition.  "  Let  us  enly,"  said  they,  "  know  what  money 
you  require,  and  it  shall  be  raised,  but  leave  the  manijer  of  raising 
it  to  ourselves."  In  fact,  the  colonists,  descended  from  Britons, 
^ould  not  bear  the  idea  of  being  looked  upon  as  inferior  to  Britons, 
who  could  only  be  taxed  by  a  legislature  composed  by  and  from 
tliemselves.  They  were  tinctured  with  that  jealous  love  of  liber- 
ty which  characterizes  those  from  whom  they  originated,  and  what 
lengths  they  would  go  to  defend  their  real,  or  imaginary,  rights, 
will  be  seen  by  the  event  of  the  contest  to  which  these  measures 
gave  birth. 

When  the  resolutions  reached  the  colonists,  they  were  plugged 
into  all  the  horrors  and  carnage  of  an  Indian  war.  The  French, 
and  particularly  the  Jesuits,  had  acquired,  with  their  usual  unre- 
mitting perseverance  and  dexterity,  an  incredible  influence  over 
those  savages,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  exert  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  British  settlements.  The  French  and  English  modes  of  colo- 
nization differed  materially ;  the  former  made  only  a  few  military 
establishments,  to  which,  at  stated  seasons,  the  natives  resorted 
for  the  purposes  of  trade ;  but  the  latter,  by  making  extensive 
settlements,  trenched  upon  their  hunting  grounds,  and  continually 
drove  them  further  back  into  the  country.  The  natives  appre- 
hended that  colonies  would,  in  time,  be  planted  in  all  those  woods 
from  which  they  derived  their  subsistence.  To  add  to  their  ap- 
prehensions, a  most  unfounded  and  malicious  report  was  spread, 
that  the  British  colonists  had  formed  a  plan  to  extirpate  the  Indian 
tribes.  They  immediately  dug  up  the  tomahawk,  and  commenced 
a  war  of  massacre  and  cool-blooded  butchery,  as  it  always  is  on 
their  side.  At  this  unfavourable  moment,  the  colonists  were  ap- 
prized of  the  resolutions  of  the  British  legislature  for  taxing 
them.  This  intelligence  added  to  their  rage  and  despair.  The 
colonists,  the  new  Englanders  especially,  who  retained  the  in- 
flexibility of  republicans  and  the  opposition  of  sectaries,  determin- 
ed, at  once,  to  strike  at  the  root :  and  deny  the  principle,  with- 
out permitting  any  compromise.  Dr.  Franklin  was  dispatched 
to  England,  as  agent  for  the  colonies,  to  exert  his  talents  and  in- 
fluence in  assertijig  their  chartered  rights. 
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ri765  1  '^^^^  king's  speech,  at  the  opening  of  parliament  on. 
the  tenth  of  January,  alluded  to  the  measure  of  taxing 
the  colonies  in  these  words :  "  The  experience  I  have  had  of 
your  former  conduct,  makes  me  rely  on  your  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness in  promoting  that  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  respect  to  the, 
legislative  authority  of  this  kingdom,  which  is  essentially  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  whole  ;  and  in  establishing  such  regu- 
lations as  may  best  connect  and  strengthen  every  part  of  ray  do- 
minions for  their  mutual  benefit  and  support." 

After  the  liouse  had  again  discussed  the  question  of  general 
warrants,  which  was  dismissed  by  the  previous  question,  their 
deliberations  were  turned  towards  the  colonies.  In  a  committee 
of  the  house  on  the  seventh  of  February,  the  minister  moved 
fifty-five  resolutions  for  imposing  stamp  duties  on  certain  papers 
and  documents  used  in  the  colonies.  The  bill,  introduced  ia 
consequence  of  this  motion,  passed  both  housesjjy  a  great  major- 
ity, and  became  a  law,  or  rather  a  sword  of  separation  between 
the  mother  country  and  infant  colonies,  on  the  22d  of  March, 
which,  on  that  account,  became  one  of  the  most  important  peri- 
ods of  tliis  reign. 

Amidst  the  various  arguments  on  the  impolicy  of  this  colonial 
taxation,  it  had  been  asserted  that  the  measure  was  part  of  the 
arbitrary  system  of  lord, Bute,  whom  the  opposition  still  affected 
to  believe  to  have,  in  some  measure,  the  direction  of  administra- 
tion ;  and  it  was,  also,  insinuated  that  the  subjugation  of  the  lib- 
erties of  America  was  intended  as  only  preparatory  to  the  over- 
throwing the  constitution  of  Britain.  As  the  colonial  agents  did 
not  fail  to  transmit  to  their  constituents  very  particular  accounts 
of  every  thing  that  passed  during  the  discussion  of  the  stamp  act, 
they  really  conceived  that  they  were  intended  for  slavery,  and 
determined  on  a  vigorous  resistance.  Whether  or  not  the  lead- 
ing people  among  the  colonists  had  before  this  period  (as  has 
been  asserted  but  never  proved)  entertained  ideas  of  making 
themselves  independent  of  the  mother  country,  certain  it  is  that 
some  among  them  took  every  methotl  of  exciting  the  indignation 
of  the  people  against  the  act,  which  they  represented  as  unjust 
and  inexpedient,  and  even  stigmatized  as  the  forerunner  of  sla- 
very. The  assembly  of  Massachusett's  Bay  had,  in  the  preceding 
year,  denied  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies  to  be  in  the  Britislx 
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legislature ;  and  on  the  twenty -ninth  of  May  in  the  present  year, 
the  assembly  of  Virginia  followed  its  example,  as  did  the  assem- 
blies of  the  other  colonies  soon  afterwards.  A  general  congress, 
consisting  of  deputies  from  all  the  assemblies,  was  invited  to 
meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on  the  mutual  griev- 
ances which  the  colonies  suffered  from  the  late  acts  of  the  British 
legislature,  and  to  frame  and  prepare  a  general  petition,  with  ad- 
dresses to  the  king  and  queen,  and  both  houses  of  parliament. 

Whilst  these  things  were  passing  in  America,  the  king,  who 
had  been  indisposed,  recommended  to  parliament,  on   his  recov- 
ery, "  to  make  such  provision  as  would  be  necessary,  should  any 
of  his  children  succeed  to  the  throne  before  they  respectively  at- 
tained the  age  of  eighteen  years  ;"  and  proposed  to  their  consid- 
eration to  "  empower  him  to  appoint,  by  instruments  in  writing 
under  his  sign  manual,  either  the  queen,  or  any  other  person  of 
the  royal  family  usually  residing  in  Great  Britain,  to  be  the  guar- 
dian of  the  person  of  such  successor,  and  the  regent  of  these 
kingdoms,  until  such  successor  should  attain  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen years  ;  under  the  same  restrictions  as  had  been  provided 
by  a  regency  act  which  had  been  passed  on  the  death  of  the  late 
prince  of  Wales."     A  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed  through  the 
house  of  lords,  framed  in  the  very  terms  of  the  king's  proposition  j 
but,  in  the  commons,  a  question  arose  on  the  words,  '•  jr  any 
other  of  the  royal  family."     The  answer  given  and  sanctioned 
by  the  ministry  was,  that  it  meant  the  descendants  of  George  II. 
This  interpretation,  as  it  tended  to  exclude  the  princess  dowager 
of  Wales,  was  displeasing  to  the  king;  and,  although  her  name 
•was  expressly  inserted  on  the  next  reading  of  the  bill,  yet  the 
ministry,  by  their  conduct  in  that  aftair,  and  their  opposition  to 
the  king's  inclination  in  other  matters,  were  supposed  to  have 
lost  his  confidence. 

In  effect,  offers  were  again  made  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  resume  the 
helm  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  employed  by  his 
majesty  to  form  a  new  ministry;  but  this  negotiation  also  failed. 
The  duke,  who  had  been  one  of  the  whig  party,  of  which  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham  (the  duke  of  Newcastle  being  very  far 
advanced  in  years)  was  then  reckoned  the  head,  made  proposals 
to  the  marquis,  which  he  accepted,  and  he  was  made  first  lord  of 
the  treasury.    The  duke  of  Newcastle  became  lord  privy  seal, 
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Mr.  Dowdeswell  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  duke  of  Gftafton 
and  general  Conway  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  earl 
of  Northington  chancellor. 

This  administration,  and  it  would  have  been  the  case  with  any 
other  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  should  not  have  been  the  head,  was  not 
popular.  It  was  also  wea-k  in  talents,  and  this  weakness  was  in- 
creased by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  its  chief  prop, 
which  took  place  on  the  thirty rfirst  of  October. 

When  the  news  of  this  change  of  ministry,  which  was  suppos- 
ed to  have  transferred  the  executive  government  to  those  wha 
were  adverse  to  the  system  adopted  towards  America,  arrived 
there,  the  spirit  of  tumult  broke  out  into  open  violence,  at  Boston 
first,  and  afterwards  in  several  other  colonies.  The  houses  of 
the  officers  of  the  crown,  and  those  particularly  who  were  ap- 
pointed for  executing  the  stamp  act,  were  pillaged ;  their  furni- 
ture destroyed,  their  official  papers  burned,  and  their  persons 
only  saved  from  violence  by  concealment.  The  council  of  the 
province  of  INIassachusetts,  when  called  upon  by  the  governor, 
shewed  no  readiness  to  suppress  the  riots,  and  the  militia  refused 
to  obey  his  orders.  The  stamp  officer  resigned  his  employment 
through  fear.  The  tumult,  though  less  violent  than  at  Boston, 
spread  through  the  other  colonies,  and,  as  the  stamp  officers  were 
deterred  from  doing  their  duty,  the  act  was  rendered  a  nullity. 

On  the  seventh  of  October,  deputies  from  nine  of  the  colonies 
met  in  congress.  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  sent  none ;  but  New  Hampshire  declared  its  ac- 
quiescence in  "any  petition  which  should  be  agreed  on  by  the 
deputies  of  the  other  colonies.  The  other  three  colonies  sent  no 
deputies,  because  the  letters  from  Massachusett's  Bay,  requiring 
the  meeting  of  the  congress,  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  break- 
ing up  of  their  assemblies,  which  the  governor  prevented  from 
reassembling  in  time  for  that  purpose. 

After  several  days  of  debate  and  deliberation,  the  delegates 
agreed  upon  a  declai'ation  of  their  rights  and  grievances.  It  set 
forth  that  they  owed  the  same  allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  as  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  due  subordination  to  parliaments  j 
that  they  were  entitled  to  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities, as  their  fellow  subjects ;  that  no  taxes  could  be  imposed 
upon  free-born  Britons  but  by  their  own  consent,  or  that  of  tlieiu 
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representatives ;  that  the  colonies  were  not,  and  could  not  be^ 
represented  in  the  English  parliament ;  that  the  only  representa- 
tives of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  those  that  were  chos- 
en by  themselves ;  that  all  supplies  to  the  crown  were  free  gifts 
from  the  people ;  thatj  therefore,  it  was  unreasonable  in  the  Brit- 
ish parliament  to  grant  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  col- 
onies; and,  finally,  that  trial  by  jury  was  the  right  of  a  British 
subject.  As  to  their  grievances,  the  stamp  act  tended  to  subvert 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonies;  the  duties  imposed,  un- 
constitutional in  their  principle,  were  oppressive  in  their  opera- 
tion, and  the  payments  impracticable  ;  the  British  manufactures, 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing,  contributed  greatly  to 
the  revenue ;  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  late  acts  would  dis- 
able them  from  purchasing  these  articles,  and  consequently  would 
materially  injure  the  revenue ;  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the 
colonies  depended  on  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties :  and  these  considerations  of  right  and  expediences  they  had 
firmly,  but  respectfully,  urged  in  memorials  and  petitions  to  the 
king  and  both  houses  of  parliament.  Besides  these  resolutions, 
associations  were  formed  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  British 
manufactures  until  the  stamp  act  should  be  repealed.  On  the 
first  of  November,  when  the  stamp  act  was  to  commence,  neither 
stamps  nor  distributors  were  to  be  found ;  commerce  was  at  a 
stand ;  the  courts  of  law  held  no  proceedings,  and  the  customs 
were  no  longer  levied. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  December,  parliament  met,  but  very  inju- 
diciously, at  such  a  critical  period,  separated  for  the  Christmas 
recess,  without  transacting  any  business.  On  the  four-  f-i'^rr  -i 
teenth  of  January,  it  reassembled,  and  the  king,  in  his  '" 
speech,  particularly  recommended  its  attention  to  American  af- 
fairs. The  debates  on  the  address  were  uncommonly  long,  but 
it  was  carried  without  a  division.  In  the  beginning;  of  the  ses- 
sion,  numerous  petitions  against  the  stamp  act,  as  well  from  Brit- 
ish as  American  merchants  and  manufacturers,  were  received 
and  read.  To  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  facts  alleged  in  them, 
and  also  other  important  matters  respecting  the  colonies,  wit- 
nesses were  examined  by  parliament.  The  most  distinguished 
among  them  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  than  whom  no  one  was  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  colonies  and  the 
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dispositions  of  the  people,  or  was  more  able  to  comprehend  the 
policy  which  would  be  most  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  har- 
mony between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

In  the  end,  after  an  act  had  passed  declaratory  of  the  right  of 
Britain  to  tax  America,  the  stamp  act  was  repealed  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  January  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
to  a  hundred  and  sixty -seven.  A  bill  was  also  passed  for  in- 
demnifying those  who  had  transacted  business,  and  giving  validi- 
ty to  writings  without  stamps.  Acts  were  likewise  passed  for  re- 
pealing several  duties,  securing  the  trade  of  America,  and  open- 
ing free  ports  in  Jamaica  and  Dominica.  As  the  great  object  of 
this  administration  was  popularity,  so  much  of  the  cider  tax  as  af- 
fected private  persons  was  repealed.  Resolutions  of  the  house 
were,  moreover,  passed,  declaring  the  illegality  of  general  war- 
rants. 

Notwithstanding  these  popular  steps,  the  ministry  could  not 
obtain  what  they  desired  ;  a  great  majority  of  the  nation  wished 
and  expected  a  change.  After  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  the 
lord  chancellor  Northington  declared  he  could  no  longer  act  with 
so  incapable  an  administration.  His  majesty  concurred  in  their 
incompetency :  overtures  were  again  made  to  Mr.  Pitt,  contain- 
ing ample  powers  to  form  a  ministry,  which  he  accepted  ;  and, 
on  the  twelfth  of  July,  the  Rockingham  administration  ended. 

Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  lord  Temple  to  be  first  lord  of  the  treasu- 
ry; but  that  nobleman,  being  politically  connected  with  his 
brother,  wished  for  a  greater  share  of  power  for  the  Grenville 
party  than  Mr.  Pitt  deemed  expedient :  so  that  his  lordship  re- 
fused the  proffered  office.  The  duke  of  Grafton  was  therefore 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury ;  Mr.  Conway  retained  his 
situation  of  seci-etary  of  state ;  lord  Shelburne  was  constituted 
his  colleague ;  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  was  appointed  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer;  and  lord  Camden,  lord  chancellor,  vice  the 
earl  of  Northington,  who  succeeded  the  earl  of  Winchelsea  as 
president  of  the  council.  Mr.  Pitt  took  the  privy  seal,  and  was 
called  to  the  upper  house  under  the  title  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  ; 
but  his  acceptance  of  a  peerage  deprived  him,  although  without 
any  reasonable  grounds,  of  the  greatest  share  of  his  popularity. 
ri'^67  1  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  the  act 
declaratory  of  the  right  of  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies 
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led  the  Americans  to  imagine  that  the  British  legislature  had  not 
abandoned  the  idea  of  renewing  the  pretensions  at  some  more 
convenient  opportunity.  They  exhorted  each  other  to  encourage 
the  breed  of  sheep  for  a  supply  of  wool ;  to  promote  the  culture  of 
flax,  hemp,  and  cotton ;  and  the  fabrication  of  such  of  the  coarser 
British  manufactures  as  would,  in  future,  enable  them  to  support 
associations  against  importations,  and  render  them  in  a  measure 
independent  of  Great  Britain,  The  colonial  assemblies  showed 
evident  reluctance  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  govern^ 
ors,  made  by  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  state,  for 
compensation  to  the  sufferers  by  the  late  riots ;  and  the  acts  were 
not  passed  until  they  were  informed  that  the  lords  of  the  treasury 
in  England  would  not  pay  the  sums  voted  by  parliament  in  1763 
(for  compensation  to  the  subjects  of  North  America  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  during  the  late  war  in  the  levying,  clothing,  and 
pay  of  the  troops  raised  by  the  respective  provinces)  unless  the 
proposed  compensations  were  made.  The  assembly  of  New 
York  came  even  to  a  resolution  not  to  regard  the  provisions  of  an 
act  passed  in  the  last  session  for  supplying  the  troops  stationed 
in  the  province  with  necessaries  in  their  quarters.  But  the  for-' 
cible  and  dignified  conduct  of  the  ministry,  in  enacting  a  law 
prohibiting  the  assembly  from  passing  any  act  until  they  had 
complied  with  the  requisition  of  parliament,  soon  reduced  thera 
to  compliance.  These  various  acts  of  resistance,  and  some  riot- 
ous proceedings  in  different  quarters,  however,  evinced  the  pre= 
sent  temper  of  the  colonies. 

When  parliament  assembled  in  November,  the  ministry  met 
with  a  stronger  opposition  than  was  expected.  The  parliamen- 
'\  tary  proceedings  discovered  a  want  of  union  in  the  cabinet;  and, 
in  a  financial  question  respecting  the  land-tax,  the  ministry  was 
left  in  a  minority  of  eighteen — a  sufficient  indication  of  its  weak- 
ness. 

The  earl  of  Chatham  sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  detaching 
the  duke  of  Bedford  from  the  Rockingham  party.  A  meeting 
took  place.  Chatham  regarded  the  reconciliation  between  him- 
self and  Bedford  as  certain.  He  did  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to 
eome  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Rockingham  party,  by  the  dis- 
missal of  lord  Edgecumbe  from  his  office  of  treasurer  of  the  house- 
hold.   The  duke  of  Portland  and  many  others  instantly  resigned, 
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The  earl  of  Chatham  saw  these  resignations  with  indilFerence,  as 
he  intended  to  supply  them  from  the  Bedford  party  ;  but  they 
demanded  such  concessions  as  broke  oft"  the  negotiation.  This 
disappointment,  and  the  grief  at  his  decreasing  popularity,  added 
to  increasing  bodily  infirmity,  threw  the  earl  into  such  a  gloom, 
that  his  very  existence  was  threatened  :  and  the  expectation  that 
he  would  be  no  longer  capable  of  business  multiplied  the  intrigues 
of  opposition. 

The  affairs  of  the  East  India  company  came  before  parliament 
this  session.  In  less  than  ten  years  this  commercial  company 
had  acquired,  by  war  and  policy,  more  extensive  possessions,  and 
a  richer  revenue,  than  many  European  monarchs  could  boast  of. 

The  last  war  in  liindostan  had  entirely  put  an  end  to  the  fame 
and  dominion  of  the  French  in  that  quarter ;  and  although,  under 
the  treaty  of  1762,  the  French  settlements  had  been  restored  to 
them,  yet  nothing  like  a  competition  could  be  said  to  exist.  But 
the  English  could  not  avoid  taking  a  part  in  the  distractions  and 
revolutions  of  India  which  happened  in  the  Mogul  empire  after 
the  death  of  Aurengzebe.  Delhi,  the  capital,  had  not  recovered 
from  the  devastation  of  Nadir  Shah,  when  Achmet  Abdallah,  a 
rebel  leader,  again  attacked  it,  plundered  the  inhabitants,  mas- 
sacred them  during  seven  successive  days,  and  then  set  the  city 
on  fire.  The  Mahrattas  finished  this  scene  of  horror;  and  the 
imperial  city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the  Mogul  empire 
annihilated,  and  the  country  princes  became  independent.  Mo- 
hammed Ally,  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  grateful  for  the  assistance 
and  friendship  of  the  British,  constantly  adhered  to  their  inter- 
ests ;  but  Meer  Jafiier  Ally  Khan,  the  subah  of  Bengal,  who  was 
under  similar  obligations  to  them,  and  owed  his  elevation  and 
continuation  in  the  subahdary  to  colonel  Clive,  was  eager  to 
throw  off"  his  dependence  on  them.  AiFairs  were  thus  situated 
in  January  1760,  when  Clive  returned  to  England,  and  left  the 
presidency  of  the  council  to  Mr.  Holwell  until  a  new  president 
should  arrive  from  England.  The  English,  who  had  greatly  ex- 
hausted themselves  by  fighting  the  battles  of  the  subah,  were  in- 
dignant at  finding  themselves  not  only  not  indemnified  for  their 
exertions  and  expense,  but  the  objects  of  his  hatred.  A  negotia- 
tion was  therefore  opened  with  Cossim  Ally,  the  subah's  sou-in- 
law,  for  investing  him  with  the  supreme  power;  and  Mr.  Vansit- 
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tart,  the  new  president,  arriving  in  the  mean  whila^  and  approv- 
ing the  measure,  Meer  Jaffier  was  deposed,  and  Cossini  declared 
subah  in  his  stead. 

Cossim,  at  first,  kept  up  appearances  of  good  faith  with  the 
English,  and  discharged  the  promises  he  had  made  them  previ- 
ously to  his  elevation ;  but  he  secretly  pined  to  deliver  himself 
from  all  subjection  to  them. 

Various  were  the  opinions  of  the  council  respecting  this  revo- 
lution, which  produced  a  free  gift  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  to  Mr.  Vansittart  and  three  other  members,  who 
were  denominated  the  select  committee,  and  were  the  approvers 
of  the  measure.  The  remaining  members,  who  did  not  partici- 
pate in  this  reason  for  approbation,  highly  condemned  it,  and 
expressed  their  surprise  that  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  had  been 
scarcely  three  months  in  the  presidency,  should  venture  to  annul 
a  solemn  treaty  of  the  company  with  the  deposed  subah.  They 
asserted  that  Cossim,  seeing  the  little  faith  which  the  British  paid 
to  their  treaties,  would  endeavour  to  alienate  himself  from  them, 
and  build  his  own  security  on  a  more  solid  foundation.  This  as- 
sertion was  soon  after  verified. 

Cossim  began  to  shew  his  jealousy  of  the  English  by  removing 
his  court  to  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  further  from  Calcut- 
ta. He  increased  and  disciplined  his  army,  and  laid  many  re- 
strictions on  the  English  traders.  The  latter  laid  their  com- 
plaints before  the  council;  but  the  president,  notwithstanding 
his  orders  from  the  directors  to  the  contrary,  disregarded  them. 
He  even  concluded  a  treaty  with  Cossim  greatly  to  their  detri- 
ment, and  in  consequence  of  which  Cossim  committed  so  many 
depredations,  under  pretence  of  non-payment  of  certain  duties, 
that  the  council  voted  the  treaty  dishonourable  and  a  breach  of 
their  privileges.  Mr.  Amyatt,  a  member  of  the  council,  who  was 
sent  to  remonstrate  with  Cossim,  was  treacherously  murdered, 
with  all  his  suite.  Hostilities  followed ;  and  in  four  months 
Cossim  was  driven  out  of  Bengal,  and  took  refuge  in  the  province 
of  Oude,  with  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  the  visier  gf  Shah  Alhim  the 
grand  mogul. 

The  ferment  occasioned  among  the  proprietors  of  India  stock 
by  these  proceedings  was  violent,  and  ended  in  the  reappoint- 
ment of  lord  Clive  to  be  governor-general  ahd  commander-in- 
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chief  of  the  forces  at  Bengal.  Previously  to  his  arrival  in  India, 
Sujah  ul  Dowlah  had  begun  to  make  vi^arlike  preparations  against 
the  English,  who  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  his  own  domin^ 
ions.  The  nabob  of  Oude  was  soon  reduced  to  such  straits,  that 
his  master.  Shah  Allum,  left  him  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  English  ;  and,  upon  the  arrival  of  lord  Clive,  and  his  taking 
the  command  of  the  army,  the  visier,  after  permitting  Cossim  to 
escape,  also  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  on  such  terms  as 
British  clemency  and  generosity  should  dictate.  The  nabob  was 
permitted  to  retain  the  whole  of  his  territory,  excepting  only  the 
province  of  Korah  and  part  of  that  of  Allahabad,  and  a  yearly 
grant  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  out  of 
the  revenues  of  Bengal,  which  were  granted  to  Shah  Allum  ;  who 
in  return  granted  to  the  company  the  reversion  of  lord  Clive's 
jaghire,  or  pension,  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  yearly,  and  the 
dewannee,  or  collection  or  rent,  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
har,  and  Orissa.  The  visier  was  also  to  pay  to  the  company  six 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Thus  gloriously  terminated  a  war  which  at  first  threatened  to 
root  out  the  British  power  from  India :  and  the  addition  made 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  to  the  company's  revenue  was  not  less 
than  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly. 

Under  such  prosperous  circumstances,  the  proprietors  of  India 
stock  thought  themselves  entitled  to  share  in  the  benefit,  which  had 
been  obtained  by  and  at  the  risk  of  their  joint  capital ;  and  as 
their  dividends  during  the  war  had  been  reduced  from  eight  to  si^ 
per  cent.,  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  for  raising  them  to  ten 
per  cent.  Pending  this  motion,  a  message  was  received  from  the 
first  Icrd  of  the  treasury,  importing  that  the  affairs  of  the  compa- 
ny would  probably  be  taken  into  the  consideration  of  parliament, 
and  desiring  them  to  prepare  their  documents  for  the  occasion 
against  the  next  meeting  of  parliament.  In  pursuance  of  this 
intimation,  their  charters,  treaties  with  the  country  powers,  let- 
ters and  correspondence  with  their  servants  in  India,  the  state  of 
their  revenues  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  Orissa,  and  all  other  places,  were 
ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  housej  together  with  an  account  of 
all  expenses  incurred  by  government  on  the  company's  account. 

Whilst  the  discussion  of  this  subject  was  now  before  parliament, 
tlie  proprietors,  who  just  before  had  raised  their  dividends  from 
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six  to  ten  per  cent.,  declared  a  dividend  for  the  ensuing  half  year 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  and  a  half;  but  this  resolution  was  rescind- 
ed,  and  the  company  restrained  from  making  any  dividend  ex- 
ceeding ten  per  cent. 

A  bill  was  now  brought  in  for  laying  certain  duties  on  glass, 
tea,  paper,  and  painters'  colours,  imported  from  Great  Britain  into 
the  American  colonies.  This  bill  was  certainly  impolitic  at  the 
time ;  because,  having  relinquished  the  internal  taxation  of  the 
colonies,  it  shewed  a  resolution  to  substitute  an  external  one. 
The  consequence  was,  that  combinations  were  generally  formed 
among  the  American  merchants  not  to  import  those  articles  on 
which  the  new  duties  were  laid. 

Before  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  which  did  not  take  place 
until  July  the  second,  the  want  of  unanimity  among  the  ministry 
became  apparent ;  and  general  Conway  and  lord  Northington  de- 
clared their  resolution  to  resign.  The  king,  therefore,  wrote  to 
lord  Chatham,  informing  him  of  his  intention  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  ministry,  and  requiring  his  advice  and  assistance ; 
but  he  excused  himself  from  interfering  in  any  new  arrangement 
on  account  of  ill  health. 

After  many  fruitless  attempts  at  arranging  a  new  ministry,  lord 
North  on  the  firstof  December  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  His  oratorical  abilities  were 
universally  acknowledged,  and  had  been  advantageously  displayed 
in  the  motions  against  Wilkes,  and  in  the  discussions  of  the  India 
affairs.  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  was  made  paymaster  of  the  for- 
ces ;  Mr.  Jenkinson  a  lord  of  the  treasury ;  lord  Gower  president 
of  the  council ;  lord  Weymouth  secretary  of  state  ;  and  lord  Sand- 
wich joint  postmaster-general.  This  was  denominated  the  Graf- 
ton administration. 

No  very  mateiial  business  was  transacted  in  the  par-    rifco  -i 
liament  of  this  year,  and  it  was  dissolved  on  the  twelfth 
of  March. 

The  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  Bay  w^ere,  however,  far  from 
being  tranquil.  The  legislature  were  at  open  variance  with  the 
governor,  sir  Francis  Bernard,  who  was  much  disliked ;  and  they 
not  only  again  petitioned  the  king,  but  wrote  to  lord  Shelburne, 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  general  Conway,  lord  Camden,  lord 
Chatham,  and  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury^  in  terms  of  the  utmost 
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dissatisfaction  at  the  late  measures,  and  of  determined  resistance 
to  them.  A  circular  letter  was  also  sent  to  the  speakers  of  all  the 
houses  of  assembly,  inviting  a  strenuous  and  unanimous  opposition 
to  the  late  acts ;  and  several  of  them  united  in  opinion  with  the 
assembly  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Lord  Hillsborough,  secretary  of 
state  for  America,  wrote  to  the  governor,  to  require  that  the  reso- 
lutions which  gave  rise  to  this  obnoxious  letter  should  be  rescind- 
ed; and  if  they  declined  to  do  so,  he  was  directed  to  dissolve  the 
assembly.     This  was  done  accordingly,  on  the  first  of  July. 

Various  tumultuous  proceedings  took  place  at  Boston,  which 
Were  at  length  put  a  stop  to,  and  kept  within  bounds  by  the  arri- 
val of  troops  ;  but  the  associations,  formed  in  consequence  of  the 
circular  letter  of  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  kept  dis- 
cord alive  and  prepared  future  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
Great  Britain. 

As  it  was  certain  that  a  general  election  must  take  place  at  the 
end  of  the  session  of  parliament,  and  great  efforts  were  making 
to  obtain  an  influence,  all  England  was  agitated ;  but  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  that  in  the  metropolis,  from  its  superior 
importance,  its  connexion  with  general  politics,  and  from  its  bring- 
ing a  celebrated  character  once  more  on  the  tapis,  merits  partic- 
ular notice. 

Wilkes,  who  had  fled  to  the  continent  to  avoid  the  sentence  of 
the  court  of  King's  Bench,  on  the  eve  of  the  election  appeared  on 
the  hustings  and  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  city  of 
London.  To  prevent  his  being  arrested  on  account  of  his  out- 
lawry, he  wrote  to  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury,  pledging  himself 
to  a  personal  appearance  in  court  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  term. 
In  his  address  to  the  livery,  he  artfully  endeavoured  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  former  popular  phrensy  in  his  favour,  by  claiming  credit 
for  his  attachment  to  liberty,  and  painted  his  contests  with  gov- 
ernment, on  the  two  questions  respecting  general  warrants  and 
the  seisure  of  papers,  as  claims  to  protection  and  favour.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  although  he  was  received  with  loud  acclamations, 
and  a  great  majority  of  hands  appeared  in  his  favour,  yet  on  the 
poll  he  was  quite  deserted.  Not  dispirited,  he  immediately  de- 
clared himself  a  candidate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and,  at 
the  election,  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  a  great  ma- 
jority. 
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A  man  of  Wilkes's  understanding  must  have  been  aware  that 
even  his  own  profligate  companions  could  not  confer  fame  on  him 
for  a  lewd  poem  which  contains  not  one  stroke  of  wit.  The  dae- 
mon of  corruption  alone  could  have  inspired  the  Essay  on  Woman. 
It  is  the  most  contemptible  eflfusion  of  dull  obscenity  that  ever 
disgraced  the  press.  When  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  King's  Bench,  although  the  court  granted  him  a 
reversal  of  his  outlawry,  yet  lord  Mansfield  affirmed  the  judg- 
ments given  against  him,  both  for  that  vile  production  and  the 
North  Briton,  and  sentenced  him  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  to 
pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  to  find  security  for  his 
good  behaviour  during  seven  years.  The  enraged  populace  res- 
cued him  from  the  officers  who  were  conducting  him  to  prison, 
and  carried  him  off  in  triumph.  He  prevailed  upon  them,  how- 
ever, to  abstain  from  all  acts  of  outrage,  and  prudently  surren- 
dered himself  at  midnight  to  the  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench. 
The  next  day,  a  mob  assembled  before  the  prison,  where  they 
committed  some  acts  of  violence,  and,  at  night,  compelled  the  in- 
habitants of  the  borough  of  Southwark  to  illuminate  j  but  they 
were  dispersed  by  the  soldiery. 

On  the  tenth  of  May  parliament  assembled,  and  the  mob  again 
appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  prison,  under  an  idea  of  seeing 
Wilkes  go  to  take  his  seat  in  the  house.  Disappointed  in  their 
expectation,  they  tumultuously  demanded  his  liberation.  The 
justices,  attempting  to  read  the  riot  act,  were  assailed  with  stones; 
and  the  military  aid  became  necessary.  A  youth,  named  Allen, 
who  was  mistaken  for  one  of  the  principal  offenders,  was  pursu- 
ed by  some  soldiers  into  a  cowhouse,  and  killed  ;  as  were,  like- 
wise, five  or  six  others ;  and  fifteen  were  wounded.  The  mob 
were  dispersed ;  but  they  burned  with  ra^e  against  the  soldiery, 
who  unfortunately,  though  unintentionally,  w-ere  principally 
Scots,  being  drafted,  in  the  routine  of  duty,  from  the  third  or 
Scots  regiment  of  guards. 

The  parliament,  after  passing  one  or  two  bills  pro  forma,  was 
prorogued  to  November :  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  lord 
Chatham,  who  disdained  a  connexion,  even  by  name,  with  men 
and  measures  so  generally  unpopular,  resigned  the  privy  seal. 
Lord  Bristol  was  appointed  in  his  stead,  and  no  other  material 
alteration  took  place. 
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On  the  fourteenth  of  November,  sir  Joseph  Mawbey  presented 
a  petition  to  the  house,  claiming  a  redress  for  Wilkes's  grievan- 
ri769  1  ^^^ '  ^^^^  ^^  house,  on  the  first  of  January,  declared 
that  the  aspersions  in  the  petition  were  frivolous. 

Lord  Weymouth,  the  secretary  of  state,  then  presented  a 
complaint  against  Wilkes  for  having  published  a  letter  which  his 
lordship  had  written  to  the  magistrates  of  Surry  (recommending 
them  not  to  permit  tumults  to  grow  to  such  a  head  without  call- 
ing in  the  military  to  aid  the  civil  power)  with  an  inflammatory  and 
insulting  comment,  in  which  he  denominated  the  affair  in  St. 
George's  Fields  a  horrid  massacre,  and  the  consequence  of  a 
hellish  project  deliberately  planned.  Wilkes  triumphantly 
avowed  the  publication,  and  asserted  he  was  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  country  for  having  exposed,  in  a  proper  light, '  that 
bloody  scroll.'  He  was,  however,  on  motion,  expelled  the  house 
by  a  considerable  majority. 

In  the  whole  of  this  affair,  the  ministry  acted  with  an  unac- 
countable want  of  judgment.  If  Wilkes  had  been  arrested  on 
his  outlawry  so  soon  as  he  made  his  reappearance  in  England, 
his  election  would  have  been  prevented ;  but,  by  taking  him  into 
custody  afterwards,  they  placed  themselves  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  greatest  part  of  the  body  of  freeholders  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  if  not  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  The  consequence 
was,  that,  a  new  writ  for  Middlesex  being  issued,  the  freeholders 
retaliated  by  re-electing  Wilkes.  Ministry  had  now  brought 
themselves  into  this  dilemma,  that,  by  pursuing  the  affair,  they 
would  inevitably  increase  their  unpopularity,  and  by  receding, 
they  would  incur  contempt.  They  preferred  the  former  alterna- 
tive. On  the  motion  of  lord  Strange,  it  was,  therefore,  resolved 
in  the  house  '  that  Mr.  Wilkes,  having  been  once  expelled,  was 
incapable  of  sitting  in  the  same  parliament,  and  that  the  election 
was  therefore  void.'  A  third  election  took  place ;  Wilkes  was 
again  chosen,  and  the  house  again  declared  the  election  void.  A 
fourth  succeeded ;  and  Wlikes  was  re-chosen  by  a  majority  of 
eight  hundred  and  forty-seven.  The  house,  however,  altered 
the  return,  and  declared  his  opponent  duly  elected.  This  deci- 
sion greatly  convulsed  the  whole  nation,  and  a  matter  in  itself 
of  trivial  importance  was  magnified  by  political  and  personal  an- 
imosity into  an  overthrow  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
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After  the  determination  of  the  Middlesex  elections,  parliament 
prolonged  the  charter  of  the  East  India  company  for  a  further 
term  of  five  years,  under  certain  agreements,  one  of  which  was, 
that  they  should  pay  the  public  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  and  export  British  goods  to  a  certain  amount.  They  were 
at  liberty  to  increase  their  dividend  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent., 
provided  the  increase  did  not  exceed  one  per  cent,  in  any  one 
year.  A  decrease  in  the  sum  payable  to  the  public  was  to  be 
made  proportionate  to  any  decrease  of  dividend ;  and  if  it  should 
be  reduced  to  six  per  cent.,  the  payment  to  government  was  to 
cease  ;  but  any  surplus  of  the  company's  cash,  after  payment  of 
certain  specified  debts,  was  to  be  lent  to  the  public  at  two  per 
cent.  The  state  of  the  company's  affairs,  at  this  period,  occa- 
sioned much  alarm. 

Lord  Clive,  after  having  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Sujah  ul 
Dowlah,  applied  himself  to  enforce  an  economy  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  service  in  India :  but  his  conduct  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  those  interested  persons  who  had  hitherto  enriched 
themselves  by  contrary  measures  at  the  expense  of  their  employ- 
ers. He  reformed  the  usual  mode  of  sub-letting  the  company's 
lands,  by  several  regulations  which  considerably  augmented  their 
revenue.  He  not  only  gave  up  his  own  share  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  inland  trade,  which  had  occasioned  the 
dispute  with  Meer  Cossim,  and  which  he  foresaw  was  pregnant 
with  innumerable  disquietudes  and  enormities,  but  he  excluded 
all  the  company's  servants  from  it.  These  salutary  measures 
were  obstructed  and  evaded  by  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  pow- 
er. But  lord  Clive  did  not  remain  to  witness  their  total  failure  : 
he  returned  to  England  in  January,  1767  ;  and  from  that  period 
the  mismanagement  of  the  company's  affairs  increased.  With 
so  much  assiduity  and  to  so  great  an  extent  were  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  servants  of  the  company  carried  on,  that  in  June,  in. 
the  present  year,  their  affairs  appeared  in  so  precarious  a  state 
that  India  stock  fell  sixty  per  cent,  in  a  few  days,  and  the  direc- 
tors thought  it  necessary  to  send  out  three  supervisors  to  scruti- 
nise every  department,  with  a  full  power  of  control  over  each. 
These  embarrassments  were  heightened  by  a  war,  into  which  the 
British  were  plunged,  soon  after  lord  Clive  left  India,  with  Hyder 
Ally,  or  Hyder  Naick,  the  usurper  of  the  Mysore  government. 
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This  war,  after  having  been  carried  on  with  indifferent  success, 
was  at  length  put  at  end  to  by  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance,  and  an  agreement  to  restore  all  the  forts  and  places 
captured  on  either  side,  without  any  compensation  to  be  made 
by  the  one  to  the  other  for  the  other  further  expenses  of  the  war. 
So  that  the  war  terminated  without  the  least  glory,  and  witli 
great  disadvantage  to  the  company. 

In  the  present  session  of  parliament,  application  was  made  for 
the  discharge  of  the  arrears  of  the  civil  list,  which  had  accumu- 
lated to  the  sum  of  515,0001. ;  and  a  grant  of  that  sum  was  vot- 
ed. After  which  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  on  the  ninth  of 
May,  by  a  speech  in  which  the  king  applauded  the  loyalty  and 
affection  of  his  faithful  commons,  and  promised  to  confine  for  the 
future  the  expenses  of  his  civil  government  within  such  bounds 
as  the  honour  of  his  crown  would  admit.  His  majesty  also  no- 
ticed the  perturbed  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  recommended 
to  the  members  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  peace  and  good  order  in  their  several  counties. 

This  latter  recommendation  was  highly  necessary  ;  for  a  morej 
clamorous  and  determined  opposition  had  never  been  before 
evinced  ;  and  it  was  not  harmless,  like  distant  thunder,  but  burst 
at  the  very  footstool  of  the  throne.  The  county  of  Middlesex 
took  the  lead  in  presenting  a  petition  to  the  king,  containing  a 
series  of  reflexions  on  his  reign,  accusing  the  ministers  ol  treason, 
and  praying  for  their  dismissal.  The  city  of  London  presented 
another  in  equally  strong  terms ;  and  the  city  of  Westminster, 
and  divers  other  places,  also  petitioned  to  the  same  effect,  but  in 
more  moderate  language.  All  the  periodical  publications  teemed 
with  political  discussions  couched  in  a  style  of  the  utmost  free- 
dom ;  and  amongst  these  appeared  a  series  of  letters  published 
in  the  newspapers  by  an  anonymous  writer,  who  assumed  the 
signature  of  "  Jtmius.^^  The  author,  who,  notwithstanding  every 
attempt  to  drive  him  from  his  cover,  is  unknown  to  this  day,  and 
will  perhaps  forever  remain  so,  displayed  an  infinite  fund  of  in- 
formation, constitutional  knowledge,  and  brilliancy  of  wit ;  but, 
like  a  drawn  sword  in  the  hands  of  a  madman,  he  converted 
these  rare  talents  into  instruments  of  cool-blooded  assassination 
of  unblemished  characters,  and  the  coarsest  invective.  His  care 
to  conceal  himself  tallied  but  badly  with  that  love  of  freedom 
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which  he  defines  to  be  the  secret  spring  of  his  satires.  He  dis- 
dains to  spare  even  majesty  itself;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  king, 
he  presumes  to  advise  him  to  discard  those  little  resentments 
which  had  too  long  directed  his  public  conduct,  and  to  come  for- 
ward and  tell  his  people — laying  aside  the  wretched  formalities 
of  a  king — that  he  had  been  fatally  deceived.  The  princess- 
dowager  of  Wales,  Junius  assimilates  to  "  the  abandoned  royal 
inamorata  of  the  detested  Mortimer."  Against  the  duke  of  Bed- 
foi^,  sir  William  Draper,  and  the  duke  of  Grafton,  he  adduces 
the  most  heinous  and  infamous  charges,  but  without  any  other 
proof  than  his  bare  dicta.  Yet  all  these  things  he  has  the  impu- 
dence to  do  without  possessing  the  courage,  and  most  probably 
the  means,  of  supporting  them  in  person  when  called  upon  to  do 
so.  He  was,  for  a  while,  the  admiration  of  England  ;  but  it  was 
then  inflamed  :  at  present,  in  its  cool  moments,  however  we  may 
admire  the  abilities  of  the  writer,  we  must  despise  the  character 
of  the  man,  or  rather  of  the  cowardly  assassin. 
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1  HE  parliament  being  assembled  on  the  ninth  of  Jan-  [1770.] 
uary,  Lord  Chatham  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  address  the 
following  words  : — "  And  for  these  great  and  essential  purposes 
we  will,  with  all  convenient  speed,  take  into  our  most  serious 
consideration  the  causes  of  the  discontents  which  prevail  in  so 
many  parts  of  your  majesty's  dominions,  and  particularly  the 
late  proceedings  of  the  house  of  commons  touching  the  incapacity 
of  John  Wilkes,  esq.,  expelled  by  that  house,  to  be  re-elected  a 
member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament ;  thereby  refusing,  by 
a  resolution  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  only,  to  your  majes- 
ty's subject  his  common  right,  and  depriving  the  electors  of  Mid- 
dlesex of  their  free  choice  of  a  representative."  This  amend- 
ment was  powerfully  opposed  by  lord  Mansfield,  and  supported 
by  lord  Camden.  It  was  negatived  after  a  vehement  debate,  and 
the  address,  as  it  originally  stood,  carried  through  both  houses. 
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Lord  Camden  was,  in  consequence,  deprived  of  the  great  seal  5 
and  Mr.  Yorke,  attorney -general,  having  been  unfortunately  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept  it,  after  having  promised  his  brother  the 
contrary,  was  so  hurt  at  being  refused  admittance  to  him  to  ex- 
plain the  motives  of  his  acceptance,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  ex- 
istence.    The  great  seal  was  then  put  into  commission. 

On  the  twenty -second  of  January,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham 
moved  for  fixing  a  day  to  take  into  consideration  tlie  state  of  the 
nation.  The  duke  of  Grafton  himself  seconded  the  motion.  The 
second  of  February  was  appointed  for  the  discussion  ;  but  on  tlie 
twenty -eighth  of  January  the  duke  of  Grafton  unexpectedly  re- 
signed, and  lord  North  was  appointed  his  successor. 

On  the  twenty -ninth  of  January  Mr.  Dowdeswell  moved, 
^'  That  the  house,  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction,  ought  to 
judge  of  elections  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  by  the  custom  and 
practice  of  parliament,  which  is  part  of  that  law."  The  ministry 
could  not  disavow  the  triith  of  this  position,  but  they  adroitly 
turned  it  against  the  opposition  by  a  motion  of  lord  North's  to 
add  as  an  amendment — "  And  that  the  judgment  of  this  house  in 
the  case  of  John  Wilkes,  esq.,  was  agreeable  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  fully  authorised  by  the  practice  of  parliament."  The 
amendment  was  carried  by  two  hundred  and  twenty -four  against 
one  hundred  and  eighty. 

A  motion  of  lord  Rockingham,  in  a  committee  on  the  second  of 
February,  to  nearly  the  same  effect,  was  also  got  over  by  a  mo- 
tion for  the  speaker's  resuming  the  chair ;  and  lord  Marchmont 
moved,  "  That  any  resolution  of  this  house,  directly  or  indirectly, 
impeaching  a  judgment  of  the  house  of  commons  in  a  matter 
Avhere  their  jurisdiction  is  competent,  final,  and  conclusive, 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  commons, 
tend  to  make  a  breach  between  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and 
lead  to  a  general  confusion."  Lord  Chatham  complained  of  the 
motion  being  sudden,  and  made  at  midnight  :—• "  If  the  constitu- 
tion must  be  wounded,"  said  he,  "  let  it  not  receive  its  mortal 
stab  at  this  dark  and  midnight  hour."  It  was  nevertheless  carried 
in  the  affirmative,  but  accompanied  by  a  strong  and  animated 
protest. 

The  popular  party,  however,  were  resolved  to  keep  the  busi- 
ness alive.    As  the  petition  presented  to  the  king  by  the  city  of 
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London  had  lain  unanswered,  a  motion,  supported  by  the  lord- 
mayor  and  sheriffs  against  the  other  aldermen,  was  carried  by  a 
considerabie  majority,  for  calling  a  common  hall  to  address  a  re- 
monstrance to  the  king  on  the  subject.  It  assembled  on  the  sixtk 
of  March,  and  an  address,  remonstrance,  and  petition,  was  then 
signed,  and  ordered  to  be  presented.  It  stated,  that,  under  a  se- 
cret malign  influence,  which  through  each  successive  administra- 
tion had  defeated  every  good  and  suggested  every  bad  intention, 
the  majority  of  the  house  of  commons  had  deprived  the  people  of 
their  dearest  rights.  It  represented  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes 
as  worse  than  the  levying  of  ship-money  of  Charles  the  First,  or 
the  dispensing  power  assumed  by  James  the  Second,  and  as  vi- 
tiating all  future  proceedings  of  that  parliament.  It  asserted 
that  the  house  of  commons  did  not  represent  the  people ;  and 
concluded  by  praying  for  a  dissolution  of  it,  and  the  removal  of 
L  the  king's  evil  ministers  forever  from  his  presence.  The  king's 
answer  was  firm  and  temperate.  It  expressed  his  readiness  to 
receive  the  requests  and  listen  to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects; 
but  it  gave  him  great  concern  to  find  that  any  of  them  should 
have  been  so  misled  as  to  offer  him  an  address  and  remonstrance 
disrepectful  to  himself,  injurious  to  his  parliament,  and  irrecon- 
cileable  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  He  had  ever  made 
the  law  of  the  land  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  esteeming  it  his  chief 
glory  to  reign  over  a  free  people  ;  and  had  been  careful  as  well 
to  execute  faithfully  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  as  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  invading  any  of  those  powers  the  constitution  had 
placed  in  other  hands.  It  concluded  by  declaring  an  intention 
of  persevering  in  the  same  line  of  conduct. 

On  the  first  of  May,  lord  Chatham  presented  a  bill  to  reverse 
the  adjudications  of  the  house  against  Wilkes ;  but  it  was  rejected 
on  motion  for  a  second  reading.  His  lordship  then  desired  the 
house  might  be  summoned  for  the  fourth  of  the  month,  having,  as 
he  said,  a  motion  of  great  importance  to  make  relative  to  the 
king.  They  were  summoned  accordingly,  and  lord  Chatham 
moved  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  house  that  the  advice  in- 
ducing his  majesty's  answer  to  a  late  address  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don is  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency,  inasmuch  as  the  exercise 
of  the  clearest  rights  of  the  subjects  has  been  thereby  checked  and 
reprimanded" — "  an  answer  so  harsh,"  observed  his  lordship, 
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"  as  to  have  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  such 
as  the  Stuarts  had  never  dared  to  venture  upon  in  the  zenith  of  i 
their  power."     This  motion  was  not  only  negatived  by  a  great ; 
majority,  but  the  house  resolved  that  to  deny  the  legality  of  the 
present  parliament,  or  to  assert  their  acts  to  be  invalied,  was  un- 
warrantable, and  tended  to  destroy  the  allegiance  of  the  subjects." 
This  resolution  was  followed  up  by  a  joint  address  of  both  houses, , 
thanking  the  king  for  his  conduct  on  the  occasion. 

As  a  last  effort,  lord  Chatham  moved,  some  time  afterwards, 
for  an  address  to  the  king  to  dissolve  the  parliament  j  but  the 
motion  received  rather  a  rough  negative. 

During  this  session  lord  North  moved  the  repeal  of  the  port 
duties  of  1767,  excepting  the  duty  on  tea,  which  was  intentionally 
continued  on  the  avowed  principle  of  asserting  the  power  of  the 
parliament ;  and  when  urged  by  the  opposition  not  to  preserve 
the  contention  when  he  relinquished  the  revenue,  he  answered 
that  "  a  total  repeal  could  not  be  thought  of  till  America  was 
prostrate  at  our  /eei." — The  ill  effects  of  this  infatuation  were 
manifested  by  subsequent  events ! — A  motion  of  governor  Pow- 
nall,  that  it  should  extend  to  all  the  duties,  was  negatived,  and 
the  bill  passed  in  its  original  state. 

The  bill  called  the  Grenville  act  was  also  passed,  for  regulat- 
ing and  expediting  the  proceedings  of  the  house  on  controverted 
elections  :  a  very  necessary  and  salutary  measure. 

Soon  after  the  rising  of  parliament,  the  city  of  London  present- 
ed a  third  address  to  the  king,  lamenting  his  displeasure,  and 
renewing  their  prayer  for  a  dissolution  of  parliament ;  to  which 
the  king  answered,  that  "  he  should  have  been  wanting  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  himself,  had  he  not  expressed  his  dissatisfac- 
tion at  their  late  address,  and  that  he  should  ill  deserve  to  be 
considered  as  the  father  of  his  people,  could  he  suffer  himself  to 
be  prevailed  upon  to  make  such  a  use  of  his  prerogative  as  was 
inconsistent  with  the  interest,  and  dangerous  to  the  constitution, 
of  the  kingdom."  Mr.  Beckford,  the  lord-mayor,  made  a  reply 
as  intemperate  as  it  was  unprecedented,  which  he  concluded  in 
these  words  :  "  Permit  me,  sire,  further  to  observe,  that  whoever 
has  already  dared,  or  shall  hereafter  endeavour,  by  false  insinua- 
tions and  suggestions  to  alienate  your  majesty's  affections  from 
your  loyal  subjects  in  general,  and  from  the  city  of  London  in 
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particular,  is  an  enemy  to  your  majesty's  person  and  family,  a 
violator  of  the  public  peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  consti- 
tution, as  it  was  established  at  the  glorious  and  necessary  revolu- 
tion." The  king  took  no  notice  at  the  time  of  this  bold  and  un- 
usual procedure  j  but,  on  a  future  occasion,  he  testified  his  dis- 
pleasure at  it. 

Previously  to  the  close  of  the  session,  lord  Chatham  had  pre- 
dicted "  that  a  great  blow  either  was,  or  would  soon  be,  struck 
in  some  part  of  the  world."  In  the  opinion  of  the  short-sighted 
politicians  of  the  day,  this  prediction  was  soon  after  fulfilled  by 
an  aggression  of  Spain  towards  England ;  but  whoever  has  read 
that  nobleman's  speeches  on  the  affairs  of  America,  and  lived  to 
see  their  event,  must  be  satisfied  that  that  intelligent  statesman 
alluded  to  them,  and  not  to  the  paltry  event  of  which  a  brief  ac- 
count follows. — 

In  a  few  weeks  it  was  known  that  a  squadron  of  Spanish  ships 
from  Buenos  Ayres  had  expelled  the  English  from  the  Malouine 
or  Falkland  Islands.  These  islands  were  totally  unnoticed,  as 
being  barren  and  inhospitable,  until  lord  Anson  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  possession  of  them  would  be  of  service  to  future 
navigators  previously  to  their  passage  through  the  Magellanic 
straits,  or  round  Cape  Horn.  They  were  accordingly  settled  by 
the  British :  and  that  measure  again  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Spain  for  its  South  American  sovereignty.  Urged  on  by  this 
jealousy,  and  the  influence  of  the  due  de  Choiseul,  prime-minis- 
ter of  France,  and  encouraged  by  the  opposition  of  the  British 
colonies  and  the  dissensions  in  Britain,  Spain  committed  an  un- 
paralleled aggression,  and  expelled  the  English  from  these  islands. 

At  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  November,  the  king  in  his 
speech  noticed  this  national  insult.  Addresses  poured  in,  calcu- 
lated to  convince  Spain,  that  Britons,  however  divided  among 
themselves,  had  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to  a  foreign  aggressor. 

The  British  ministry  began  to  exert  themselves  in  the  equip- 
ment of  a  powerful  fleet,  and  Spain  found  it  necessary  to  make 
concessions  to  avoid  a  rupture.  The  king  of  France,  dreading 
a  renewal  of  hostilities  with  England,  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
intrigues  of  the  due  de  Choiseul  at  the  Spanish  court,  banished 
him,  and  recommended  to  Spain  an  accommodation. 

In  the  end,  prince  Maserano  acquainted  lord  Weymouth  that 
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the  king  of  Spain  had  empowered  him  to  disavow  any  particular 
orders  on  the  subject,  and  to  promise  that  the  islands  should  be 
restored.  A  convention  was  concluded,  with  a  secret  article 
that  Britain  should  evacuate  the  islands  within  a  specified  time. 
This  evacuation  actually  took  place  three  years  afterwards,  but 
it  was  then  thought  an  object  of  no  consequence. 
r^Yji  1  After  the  recess,  parliament  met  on  the  twenty -sec- 
ond of  January.  Highly  to  its  honour,  a  bill  was  pass- 
ed for  disfranchising  certain  freemen  of  the  borough  of  New 
Shoreham  for  a  venal  conspiracy  to  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder. 
But  another  proceeding  happened,  which  had  a  quite  different 
effect,  as  it  tended  to  deprive  their  constituents  of  their  rights,  and 
to  increase  the  breach  between  themselves  and  the  city  of  London. 
Although  it  could  not  be  but  just  and  reasonable  that  the  con- 
stituents should  be  informed  of  the  conduct  of  their  represen- 
tatives, colonel  George  Onslow  laid  a  complaint  against  Wheeble 
and  Thompson,  two  publishers  of  newspapers,  for  misrepresent- 
ing their  speeches  and  reflecting  on  several  of  the  member&,  and 
moved  that  they  should  be  brought  to  justice  for  infringing  the 
standing  order.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  printers  order- 
ed to  attend  the  bar  of  the  house.  As  the  offenders  could  not 
be  found,  Mr.  Onslow  moved  for  an  address  to  the  king  to  issue 
a  proclamation,  with  a  reward  to  any  person  who  should  appre- 
hend them.  In  consequence  of  this  proclamation,  Wheeble  was 
carried  before  Wilkes,  then  an  alderman  of  London,  who  not  only 
discharged  him,  but  took  recognisances  for  prosecuting  the  per- 
son who  had  apprehended  him.  Thompson  was  discharged  in 
like  manner  by  alderman  Oliver.  Another  printer,  Miller,  was 
then  ordered  to  be  apprehended.  When  the  messenger  came  to 
take  him,  he  was  himself  taken  into  custody  by  a  constable,  and 
carried  to  Guildhall,  on  a  charge  of  assault  upon  Miller,  and 
obliged  to  give  bail  to  prevent  being  committed  by  a  warrant 
signed  by  the  lord-mayor  and  the  aldermen.  The  house  resolved 
this  conduct  of  Crosby  the  lord-mayor,  Wilkes,  and  Oliver,  to  be 
breaches  of  privileges.  Crosby  and  Wilkes  were  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Wilkes  escaped  with  impunity,  by  refusing  to  ap- 
pear in  the  house  unless  called  to  his  place  as  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex. A  secret  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
asserting  and  maintaining  the  dignity  of  parliament  j  but  there 
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the  affair  dropped,  and  the  debates  have  been  ever  since  reported 
without  molestation.  No  words  can  convey  an  opinion  on  this 
subject  so  properly  as  those  used  by  lord  Chatham  on  the  occa- 
sion :  "  To  be  afraid  of  having  their  deliberations  published  is 
monstrous,  and  speaks  for  itself.  No  mortal  can  construe  such 
a  proceeding  to  their  advantage.  The  practice  of  locking  the 
doors  is  sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  They  must  see 
that  all  is  not  well  ivitlmiJ^ 

In  this  session  a  petition  of  a  very  interesting  nature  ^^^ 
demands  attention.  It  M'as  signed  by  about  two  hun-  L  *  '"*-' 
dred  clergymen  and  forty  others,  praying  to  be  relieved  from  the 
obligation  of  subscribing  to  the  thirty -nine  articles  of  faith ;  but 
the  motion  to  bring  it  in  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  to  seventy -one. 

The  protestant  dissenters  now  thought  this  a  proper  time  for 
making  an  application  to  parliament  for  a  security  against  the  pen- 
alties to  which  they  were  liable  for  not  complying  with  the  tolera- 
tion act;  and  accordingly,  on  the  third  of  April,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  house  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  that  effect.  It 
was  given,  and  the  bill  readily  passed  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
ministry.  It  was  also  read  a  first  time  in  the  lords  ;  but,  on  the 
second  reading,  the  motion  for  committing  it  was  rejected  by  a 
hundred  and  two  to  twenty-nine. 

A  bill  passed,  although  M'ith  great  opposition  in  both  houses,  to 
prevent  the  descendants  of  George  the  Second  from  marrying 
without  the  consent  of  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  successors.  The 
cause  of  this  bill  was  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  marrying  Mrs. 
Horton,  relict  of  Christopher  Horton,  esq.,  and  daughter  of  lord. 
Irnham;  on  which  account  his  majesty  forbad  the  parties  the  court. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  princess-dowager  of 
Wales  died.  She  was  universally  beloved,  until,  latterly,  she  was 
thought  to  have  joined  with  Bute  in  influencing  the  kingto  unpopu- 
lar measures. 

We  now  come  to  a  most  important  epoch  of  this  reign, 
in  which  it  will  be  found  that  if  Great  Britain — contend-  I  '^  'J 
ing  with  the  whole  host  of  her  antient  foes  as  well  as  her  former 
friends,  the  colonies — was  not  victorious,  yet  she  displayed  great 
energy  of  character :  if  she  lost  her  colonies,  she  did  not  lose  either 
her  honour  or  her  sovereignty  of  the  sea, 
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In  conformity  to  that  part  of  the  East  India  company's  charter"  . 
which  related  to  the  export  of  tea,  lord  North  proposed  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  export  it  custom  free.  This  measure  was 
intended  to  enable  them  to  sell  their  stock  in  hand,  amounting  to 
seventeen  millions  of  pounds,  at  a  reduced  price ;  and  it  was 
hoped  that  America,  which  had  rejected  that  article,  would  be  in- 
duced to  resume  its  former  consumption  of  it.  It  had  also  the 
improvement  of  the  revenue  in  view.  The  colonists  considering 
it  in  that  light  only,  were  the  more  incensed.  They  foresaw  that 
if  the  tea  was  landed,  its  consumption  would  be  inevitable  ;  and 
they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  the  duty,  notwithstanding  their  ef- 
forts to  oppose  taxation  in  any  shape. 

To  add  to  their  discontent,  letters  from  the  governor  and  dep- 
uty governor  of  Massachusetts  to  official  persons  in  England, 
giving  an  unfavourable  report  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
leaders  in  that  province,  fell  into  their  hands.  Franklin,  then 
deputy  postmaster-general,  notwithstanding  the  confidence  at- 
tached to  his  official  situation,  purloined  and  transmitted  these 
letters  to  the  provincial  assembly  then  sitting  at  Boston ;  and  the 
governor  having  acknowledged  them,  the  assembly  prepared  a  pe- 
tition and  remonstrance  to  the  king,  charging  the  governor  with 
betraying  his  trust  by  giving  partial  and  false  information  ;  declar- 
ing him  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  colony,  and  praying  for  his  removal 
from  office. 

In  November,  intelligence  was  received  that  three  ships  laden 
with  tea  were  on  their  passage  to  Boston.  As  the  consignees  of 
these  cargoes  were  nearly  connected  with  the  governor,  they  were 
the  more  obnoxious.  The  populace  ordered  them  to  relinquish 
their  agency ;  but  as  they  refused,  the  rioters  attacked  their 
houses,  and  obliged  them  to  fly  to  Castle  William  for  refuge. 
The  governor  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  civil  magistrates  to 
suppress  riots,  and  protect  peaceable  and  well-disposed  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  it  was  totally  disregarded. 

In  December  the  ships  arrived.  The  inhabitants  resolved  to 
send  them  back  to  England  ;  but  the  governor  refusing  his  as- 
sent, a  number  of  men,  armed,  and  disguised  as  Indians,  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighteenth  of  December  boarded  the  ships  and 
threw  the  cargoes  overboard.    No  account  of  this  riot  arrived  in 
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England  until  "February,  long  after  the  parliament  had  ruYA.! 
met.  On  the  seventh  of  March,  lord  North  delivered 
to  the  commons  a  message  from  the  king  concerning  this  out- 
rageous proceeding,  trusting  they  would  not  only  enable  him  ef- 
fectually to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  be  most  likely  to  put 
an  immediate  stop  to  these  disorders,  but  would  also  take  into 
their  most  serious  consideration  what  further  regulations  and  per- 
manent provisions  might  be  necessary  to  be  established  for  better 
securing  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  just  dependence  of 
the  colonies  upon  the  crown  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
The  minister  proposed  a  bill  for  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston, 
and  prohibiting  the^  lading  or  unlading  of  all  goods  or  merchan- 
dise (except  stores  for  his  majesty's  service,  and  provisions  and 
fuel  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants)  at  any  place  within  its  pre- 
cincts, from  and  after  the  first  of  June,  until  peace  and  obedience 
to  the  laws  should  be  so  far  restored  in  Boston,  that  trade  might 
be  safely  carried  on,  and  his  majesty's  customs  be  duly  collected. 
This  bill  was  carried,  after  a  discussion  which  lasted  seventeen 
days. 

In  addition  to  this  restrictive  measure,  four  ships  of  war  were 
ordered  to  Boston;  and  general  Gage,  commander-in-chief  in 
America,  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  with 
full  power  to  pardon  treason  and  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  in- 
stead of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  had  asked  leave  to  return  to  En- 
gland. 

A  motion  was  again  made  for  repealing  the  obnoxious  duty  on 
tea ;  but  it  was  negatived,  and  a  disposition  to  carry  things  to 
extremity  with  the  colonists  became  general.  Ministers  alleged 
that  the  civil  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  inadequate 
to  the  suppression  of  tumults,  and  proposed  an  act  to  deprive 
the  lower  house  of  assembly  of  the  privilege  of  electing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  and  vest  it  in  the  crown  ;  to  authorise  the 
king,  or  his  substitute  the  governor,  to  appoint  the  judges,  magis- 
trates, and  sheriffs,  and  empower  the  sheriffs  to  summon  and  re- 
turn juries ;  and,  for  the  prevention  of  factious  assemblies,  pro- 
hibit town  meetings  from  being  called  by  the  selectmen,  unless 
with  the  consent  of  the  governor.  This  bill  passed  both  houses 
after  a  warm  debate. 

Another  bill  also  passed,  for  the  impartial  administration  of 
justige  ia  the  cases,  of  persons  questioned  for  any  acts  done  by 
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them  in  the  execution  of  the  law  or  for  the  suppression  of  riots, 
and  tumults  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  By,  this  bill 
the  governor  was  empowered,  if  he  found  that  any  person,  who 
should  be  indicted  for  murder  or  some  other  capital  offence  in- 
curred in  suppressing  tumults  or  riots,  should  not  be  likely  to 
have  a  fair  trial  in  the  province,  to  send  him  for  trial  to  any  other 
colony,  or  to  Great  Britain.  Lord  North  alleged  that  this  bill 
was  expedient,  on  the  ground  that  no  man  could  be  safe  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty,  if  the  rioters  themselves  or  their  abettors 
were  to  sit  as  judges  and  jury. 

A  bill  was  also  brought  in  for  making  more  effectual  provision 
for  the  government  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  chief  pointy 
of  it  were  to  ascertain  its  limits  ;  to  establish  a  legislative  coun- 
cil to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  their  offices  to  be  held  at  its 
pleasure  ;  to  confirm  the  French  laws,  and  a  trial  without  jury  in 
civil  cases;  the  English  laws  by  a  jury  in  criminal  ones;  to 
secure  to  the  Ronaan-catholic  clergy  the  legal  enjoyment  of  their 
tithes  from  all  of  their  persuasion.  This  bill  was  opposed,  chiefly 
on  the  grounds  that  the  popish  clergy  would  have  a  legal  parlia^ 
mentary  right  to  a  maintenance,  while  the  protestant  clergy 
were  left  at  the  king's  discretion.  As  the  bill  regarded  religious 
matters  and  revived  an  apprehension  of  popery,  a  great  clamour 
was  excited  against  it ;  and  the  city  of  London  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  the  king,  praying  him  to  withhold  his  royal  assent ;  but 
it  passed  nevertheless. 

When  the  news  of  the  act  for  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston 
arrived  in  America,  the  consternation,  rage,  and  resentment  of 
the  Bostonians  were  inexpressible.  A  town  meeting  was  held, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  to  stop  all  imports  and  exports  to  and 
from  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  West  Indies,  until  the  act  should 
he  repealed.  These  resolutions  were  transmitted  to  the  other 
provinces,  and  set  them  also  in  a  flame.  When  the  assembly  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  met,  governor  Gage  informed  them  they  were 
to  remove  on  the  first  of  June  to  Salem,  which  was  thenceforward 
to  be  the  seat  of  government.  As  they  hastened  the  public  busi- 
ness to  evade  this  removal,  the  governor  adjourned  the  court  to 
the  seventh  of  June,  then  to  meet  at  Salem.  They  met  accord- 
ingly ;  but  the  only  business  they  transacted  was  to  appoint  dep- 
uties to  meet  those  of  the  other  colonies,  in  a  general  congress  to 
be  holden  in  Philadelphia. 
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The  measures  of  the  British  government  were  fast  hastening 
towards  the  effect  v/hich,  to  any  but  uninformed  politicians,  might 
have  been  expected  from  them ;  namely,  the  driving  the  whole 
of  the  colonies  into  a  confederation,  as  the  assembly  of  Virginia 
termed  it,  "  to  give  one  heart  and  one  mind  to  the  people  firmly 
to  oppose  every  injury  to  American  liberties." 

In  September,  the  congress,  consisting  of  fifty-one  delegates, 
representing  twelve  of  the  colonies,  assembled  in  Philadelphia. 
They  began  their  labours  by  declaring  that  they  approved  the 
opposition  to  ministerial  measures  in  America,  and  that  contri- 
butions for  alleviating  the  distress  of  their  brethren  at  Bostoa 
should  be  continued  so  long  as  their  exigences  required  relief. 
They  further  declared,  that,  if  the  British  government  attempted 
to  carry  the  acts  complained  of  into  execution  by  force,  all  Amer- 
ica should  combine  in  opposing  that  force.  They,  however, 
avowed  their  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  their  aftection  towards, 
and  dependence  upon,  Great  Britain,  and  disclaimed  the  least 
intention  of  separating  from  her ;  but  they  claimed  the  rights  of 
British  free-born  subjects,  and  stated  their  present  grievances  as 
resulting  from  a  ruinous  system  adopted  since  1763  for  enslaving 
the  colonies,  and  with  them  the  British  empire.  To  obtain  re- 
dress— which  was  nothing  less  than  the  reversal  of  the  whole 
ministerial  system  since  176S — ^they  determined  to  abstain  from 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  Britain,  until  they  should  have 
carried  their  point.  They  also  framed  a  petition  or  representa- 
tion to  his  majesty,  in  which  they  blended  professions  of  loyalty 
with  a  determined  spirit  of  freedom.  It  expressed  the  highest 
veneration  for  the  king  and  constitution ;  denied  their  wanting 
any  new  privileges ;  and  merely  prayed  to  be  restored  to  their 
former  rights,  which  other  British  subjects  still  enjoyed.  It  de- 
clared that  they  wished  not  for  a  diminution  of  prerogative,  but 
that  they  would  alvvays  carefully  and  zealously  endeavour  to 
maintain  the  royal  authority  over  them,  and  their  connection  with 
Great  Britain. 

An  address  was  then  framed  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
It  stated  that  the  Americans,  sprung  from  the  same  ancestors, 
entertained  the  same  sentiments  and  principles  which  had  pro- 
duced and  supported  the  British  constitution,  and  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  equal  rights  with  other  British  subjects. 
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It  insidiously  endeavoured  to  gain  them  over  to  the  cause  of 
America  by  representing  that  the  certain  consequences  of  un- 
conditional submission  on  her  part  would  be  the  subversion  of  the 
constitution  of  the  mother  country  by  the  tyrannical  aristocracy 
which  was  engrafted  on  the  power  of  the  crown.  They  likewise 
addressed  the  natives  of  Canada,  and  artfully  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cite their  indignation  against  the  late  act,  as  precluding  them 
from  the  freedom  which,  in  their  new  relation  as  British  subjects, 
they  ought  to  enjoy;  and  concluded  with  inviting  them  to  join 
in  the  league  of  the  colonies. 

When  congress  had  broken  up,  the  effect  of  their  proceedings 
became  obvious.  The  militia  were  trained  ;  arms  provided  for 
those  who  had  them  not ;  and  resistance  to  the  mother-country 
became  the  ruling  topic.  In  Boston,  the  governor  had  issued 
writs  for  convening  a  general  assembly,  but  afterwards  judged  it 
expedient,  from  the  complexion  of  affairs,  to  countermand  them 
by  proclamation.  The  election  proceeded  notwithstanding,  and 
the  assembly  met.  The  governor  neglecting  to  open  the  session, 
they  voted  themselves  into  a  provincial  congress.  He,  by  another 
proclamation,  disowned  their  authority ;  but  the  proclamation 
was  contemned.  In  this  dreadful  state  of  suspense  were  affairs 
in  the  colonies,  waiting  the  further  determinations  of  the  British 
ministry. 

A  general  election  having  taken  place  throughout  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  which  Wilkes  was  again  returned  for  Middlesex,  and 
suffered  to  take  his  seat  without  opposition,  the  new  parliament, 
assembled  on  the  thirtieth  of  November.  The  king's  speech  ad- 
verted to  the  daring  spirit  of  resistance  and  disobedience  which 
had  manifested  itself  in  the  colonies,  and  expressed  his  resolu- 
tion to  withstand  every  attempt  to  diminish  the  authority  of  par- 
liament over  the  dominions  of  the  crown.  It  avowed  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  colonies  to  be  an  essential  right  of  the  British  legisla- 
ture, and  that  the  late  acts  must  be  executed  ;  declaring  that  no 
regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  had 
produced  a  confederation  of  the  colonies;  and  that  ministers 
were  not  to  be  moved,  by  the  proceedings  in  America,  to  deviate 
from  the  plans  of  the  former  session.  The  address  was  carried 
by  a  great  majority ;  but  it  produced  a  protest  against  it  in  the 
house  of  lords,  which  ha,d  never  been  the  ca^se  before. 
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Notwithstanding  this  outward  show  of  determined  coercion, 
the  minister  was  judged  to  be  irresolute,  from  his  abstaining  to 
bring  forward  the  affairs  of  America  previously  to  the  recess ; 
during  which  petitions  were  prepared  by  the  merchants  concern- 
ed in  the  American  and  West  Indian  trades,  and  the  Birming- 
ham manufacturers,  stating  the  great  losses  sustained  by  them 
from  the  suspension  of  traffic,  and  the  ruin  which  must  accrue  to 
them,  if  an  intercourse  should  not  be  speedily  opened  with  the 
colonies.  These  petitions  were  unnoticed  by  the  house,  because 
the  petition  of  congress  had  been  refused  by  the  king,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  receive  it  from  a  body  of  which  he  could 
not  acknowledge  the  legality. 

Lord  Dartmouth,  secretary  of  state  for  the  American  r^Yr's  1 
department,  having  laid  before  the  house  sundry  papers 
relative  to  America,  lord  Chatham  moved  an  address  to  the  king 
for  recalling  the  troops  from  Boston.  His  speech  was  at  once 
eomprehensive  and  energetic.  He  concluded  it  by  saying, 
"  That,  if  ministers  persevered  in  misadvising  and  misleading 
the  king,  he  would  not  say  that  they  could  alienate  the  affections 
of  his  subjects  from  the  crown,  but  he  affirmed  that  they  would 
make  the  crown  not  worth  his  wearing.  He  would  not  say  that 
the  king  was  betrayed,  but  he  would  pronounce  that  the  kingdom 
was  undone."  The  motion  was,  however,  rejected  by  sixty- 
eight  against  eighteen. 

Lord  Chatham  renewed  his  conciliatory  exertion  by  proposing 
"  A  provisional  act  for  settling  the  troubles  in  America,  and  for 
asserting  the  supreme  authority  and  superintending  power  of 
Great  Britain  over  the  colonies;"  but  the  motion  was  rejected 
by  sixty-one  voices  to  thirty -two. 

Lord  North  then  moved  an  address  to  the  king  to  declare 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  which  was  car- 
ried. He  also  moved  for  a  bill  to  restrain  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  New  England  provinces,  and  to  prohibit  them  from 
carrying  on  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  This 
motion  was  also  carried ;  and  the  same  restrictions  were  after- 
wards extended  to  all  the  colonies,  except  that  of  New  York. 

In  the  midst  of  these  harsh  and  coercive  measures,  the  minis- 
ter, to  the  surprise  of  both  parties,  proposed  a  sort  of  conciliato- 
ry measure,  which  was  to  this  effect—"  That  when  any  of  the 
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colonies  should  proffer,  according  to  their  abilities,  to  raise  their 
due  proportion  towards  the  common  defence  (to  be  levied  under 
the  authority  of  the  assembly,  and  to  be  disposable  by  parlia- 
ment), and  should  engage  to  provide  for  the  support  of  its  civil 
government,  parliament  should  forbear  to  levy  or  to  propose  any 
further  taxes  on  such  colony,  except  such  as  might  be  expedient 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce."  No  good  effect  could  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  measure,  as  it  was  merely  a  suspension  of  a 
right  which  the  Americans  denied  in  toto.  It  was  therefore,  per- 
haps, impolitic,  as  it  betrayed  fear  and  irresolution  j  but  it  passed 
by  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  to  eighty -eight  voices. 

Mr.  Burke  proposed  another  conciliatory  scheme,  which  was, 
in  substance,  "  That  the  Americans  should  tax  themselves  by 
their  own  representatives,  agreeably  to  former  usage  and  to  the 
analogy  of  the  British  constitution,  and  that  all  acts  imposing 
duties  should  be  repealed  ;"  but  this  scheme  was  also  rejected. 

Mr.  Hartley  proposed,  as  a  medium  between  lord  North  and 
Mr.  Burke,  "  That,  at  the  desire  of  parliament,  the  secretary  of 
state  should  require  the  several  colonies  to  contribute  to  the 
general  expense  of  the  empire,  but  leave  the  amount  and  applica- 
tion to  the  contributors  themselves."     This  plan  was  rejected. 

The  city  of  London  presented  another  petition  to  the  king,  by 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  then  lord  mayor,  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  abhorrence  of  the  measures  which  had  been  pursu- 
ed, and  were  then  pursuing,  to  the  oppression  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  colonies,  and  praying  for  a  dismissal  of  ministers 
as  a  first  step  towards  a  redress  of  those  grievances  which  alarm- 
ed and  afflicted  the  people.— To  which  the  king  replied,  "  That 
it  was  with  the  utmost  astonishment  he  found  any  of  his  subjects 
capable  of  encouraging  the  rebellious  disposition  which  unhappily 
existed  in  some  of  his  colonies  in  North  America.  Having  entire 
confidence  in  his  parliament,  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  he 
would  steadily  pursue  those  measures  which  they  had  recom- 
mended for  the  support  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  protection  of  the  commercial  interests  of  his  king- 
dom." 
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CHAP.  LV. 
GEORGE  III.  (Continued.) 

1  HERE  was  now  no  longer  room  for  accommodation,  and  the 
die  was  cast  for  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  The  proceedings  of  the 
new  parliament  produced  in  America  the  very  ett'ect  which  the 
oppositionists  had  predicted— a  more  close  and  general  union. 
The  New  Englanders  were  the  first  to  take  hostile  steps,  as  thej 
had  been  in  all  other  measures  of  oppositioHj  against  Britain^ 
The  provincial  congress,  having  met  in  February,  directed  its  chief 
attention  to  the  collecting  of  stores  and  levying  contributions  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  warlike  preparations.  General  Gage 
first  turned  his  attention  towards  some  ordnance  at  Salem ^  which 
he  sent  a  detachment  of  men  to  seize ;  but  they  were  obliged  to 
return  without  effecting  their  purpose. 

He  then  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  destroy  some  stores  which 
had  been  collected  at  Concord.  The  detachment  consisted  of 
about  nine  hundred  men  of  the  grenadiers,  light  infantry,  and  ma- 
rines, under  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel  Smith  and  major 
Pitcairn.  Although  every  precaution  had  been  observed  to  keep 
the  Americans  ignorant  of  the  design,  the  detachment  soon  found, 
by  the  firing  of  guns  and  ringing  of  bells,  that  they  were  discov- 
ered ;  and  on  their  arrival  at  Lexington,  in  the  morning  of  the 
twentieth  of  April,  they  saw  the  militia  drawn  up  on  the  green. 
Major  Pitcairn,  who  led  the  advanced  guard,  cried  out  "  Throw 
down  your  arms,  rebels  !  and  disperse  !"  This  not  being  com- 
plied with,  a  firing  commenced  :  only  one  man  of  the  British 
troops  was  wounded,  but  eight  or  ten  of  the  provincials  were  kil- 
led or  wounded,  and  the  rest  dispersed.  It  was  disputed  on  which 
side  the  firing  began,  each  charging  it  on  the  other  ;  but,  if  the 
veracity  of  the  British  officers  may  be  accredited,  the  Americans 
fired  first  from  behind  a  stone  wall.  The  English  then  marched 
on  towards  Concord  ;  and  a  body  of  provincial  troops  being  dis- 
covered on  a  hill  near  the  entrance  of  the  town,  the  light  infantry 
attacked  and  drove  them  from  thence  to  a  bridge  beyond  tlie  town, 
where  they  rallied  and  renewed  the  contest,  in  which  several,  on 
both  sides,  fell.  In  the  mean  Xime,  the  grenadiers  having  exe> 
voa.  If'.  41 
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cuted  the  business  on  which  they  came,  the  light  infantry  were 
called  in,  and  the  whole  detachment  faced  about  towards  Boston. 
The  provincials,  assembling  from  all  quarters, harassed  their  march, 
by  firing  on  them  from  behind  trees,  houses,  and  walls  ;  and  the 
English  were  in  imminent  danger,  from  fatigue  and  the  want  of 
ammunition,  of  being  cut  off,  if,  on  their  return  to  Lexington, 
they  had  not  been  met  by  a  reinforcement  under  lord  Percy, 
whom  general  Gage  had  dispatched  to  their  assistance. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  provincial  assembly  of  Massachu- 
setts voted  the  raising  of  twenty  thousand  men,  to  be  commanded 
by  generals  Ward,  Putnam,  Heath,  and  Thomas  ;  and  establish- 
ed a  paper  currency  for  defraying  the  expenses,  for  the  payment 
of  which  they  pledged  the  faith  of  the  provinces.  The  militia 
soon  poured  in  from  all  sides,  and  formed  the  blockade  of  Boston. 

On  the  tenth  of  May  the  general  congress,  having  met  at  Phil- 
adelphia, confirmed  the  resolutions  and  conduct  of  the  provincial 
assembly  of  Massachusetts ;  and  having  voted  that  the  compact 
between  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  was  dissolved,  by  the  violation  of  the  charter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  they  resolved  to  raise  an  army  and  establish  a 
paper  currency. 

A  most  unexpected  blow  was  in  this  month  struck  against  the 
British  in  a  distant  quarter.  Some  private  persons  of  the  back 
settlements  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  wdthout  any  spe- 
cific authority,  assembled  under  one  Ethan  Allen,  and  surprised 
Ticonderago  and  Crown  Point,  important  fortresses,  commanding 
lakes  George  and  Champlain,  which  together  form  one  of  the 
principal  keys  to  Canada. 

On  the  twenty -fifth  of  May,  when  generals  Howe,  Burgoyne^ 
and  Clinton,  arrived  at  Boston  with  a  large  reinforcement  from 
England,  the  British  suffered  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  rigorous 
investment ;  but  as  they  then  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men, 
general  Gage  prepared  for  offensive  measures.  A  proclamation 
was  previously  issued,  offering  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  should 
lay  down  their  arms,  except  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock, 
two  of  the  leaders,  and  delegates  to  the  general  congress  from 
Massachusetts  Bay.  It  also  declared  martial  law  to  be  in  force 
in  the  province,  until  peace  and  order  should  be  so  far  restored, 
as  that  justice  might  be  again  administered  in  the  civil  courts. 
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This  proclamation  was  considered  by  the  provincials  as  a  prelude 
to  action,  and  preparations  were  made  accordingly. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  June,  the  English  were 
alarmed  by  a  cannonade  of  the  king's  ships,  and,  viewing  its  di- 
rection, were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  redoubt  and  other 
works,  thrown  up  in  the  night,  on  an  eminence  situated  on  a  pe- 
ninsula to  the  north  of  Boston,  and  within  gun-shot  of  it,  called 
Bunker's  Hill.  A  cannonade  also  commenced  from  the  town  ; 
but  the  provincials  had  taken  care  to  secure  themselves  from  the 
€ifects  of  it.  A  detachment  under  general  Howe  was  debarked, 
on  Charles  River  to  drive  them  from  their  station.  The  British 
troops  ascended  the  hill,  until  they  came  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  Americans,  who  then  poured  down  upon  them  a  dreadful  vol- 
ley, which  threw  the  English  into  great  disorder.  Instigated  by 
the  example  and  persuasion  of  their  officers,  they  again  advanced, 
and  a  second  discharge  of  the  enemy  again  stopped  their  pro- 
gress. General  Howe,  however,  rallied  and  led  them  on  a  third 
time,  and  the  entrenchments  were  forced  with  the  bayonet.  The 
Americans  retreated  to  Cambridge  with  little  loss,  the  nature  of 
the  ground  and  the  entrenchments  having  effectually  secured 
them  from  the  fire  of  the  assailants  ;  and  the  English  carried 
their  point,  but  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  twenty -six  kill- 
ed, and  eight  hundred  and  twenty -eight  wounded,  including  nine- 
teen commissioned  officers  among  the  former,  and  seventy  in  the 
latter.  In  the  heat  of  action,  Charlestown,  situated  on  the  same 
peninsula  as  Bunker's  Hill,  and  close  to  tlie  foot  of,  was  burned 
down,  and  a  detachment  of  provincials  stationed  there  gallantly 
driven  out  by  the  left  wing  of  the  British  army  under  general 
Pigot.  Thus  terminated  this  dear-bought,  and  in  the  end  fruit- 
less, victory.  If  the  English  had  landed  on  the  neck  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, they  would  have  had  to  assail  the  weakest  part  of  the. 
hill ;  they  would  have  prevented  the  Americans  from  receiving 
the  reinforcements  which  came  to  them  from  the  main  land  ;  and, 
finally,  they  would  have  cut  off  their  retreat.  But  the  British 
commander  either  overlooked  or  despised  these  advantages,  and 
the  defeat  at  Bunker's  Hill  was  in  effect  a  real  victory  to  the 
provincialists. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  Washington  (who  had  been  appointed 
^  commander-in-chief  of  the  Auierican  forces)  arrived  at  tbe  camp 
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before  Boston,  which,  notwithstanding  its  deficiency  of  every 
kind  of  stores,  the  British  generals  had  made  no  attempt  to  mo? 
lest.  General  Washington  contented  himself  with  continuing 
the  blockade  and  accustoming  his  raw  provincials  to  the  fatigues 
of  a  military  life. 

The  Canadians  were  so  much  discontented  with  the  late  act, 
that  congress  entertained  hopes  of  their  making  a  common  cause 
also  with  their  American  brethren.  Relying  on  this,  and  sus- 
pecting that  so  soon  as  sufficient  troops  should  arrive  from  En- 
gland, general  Carleton,  the  governor  of  Canada,  would  take  the 
resisting  provinces  in  the  rear,  thpy  resolved  to  anticipate  and 
attack  him  in  his  own  province.  Gpneral  Montgomery,  with  three 
thousand  men,  was  sent  upon  this  important  enterprise.  He  a,r- 
rived  before  St.  John's  Fort,  situated  on  the  banks  of  lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  took  it  after  a  gallant  resistance.  Fort  Champlain 
also  surrendered  to  another  detachment  of  his  army  :  but  Ethai^ 
Allen  having  attempted  to  take  Montreal  by  a  coiip  de  main,  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 

Montgomery  having  supplied  himself  with  ammunition,  of 
which  he  was  almost  totally  destitute,  from  St.  John's  Fort  and 
fort  Champlain,  pushed  on  towards  Montreal;  which  was  in  so 
-defenceless  a  state,  that  general  Carleton  thought  proper  to  retire 
to  Quebec,  where  he  made  every  possible  preparation  for  a  vig- 
orous defence.  Montgomery  entered  Montreal  the  day  after 
Carleton  had  quitted  it.  He  soon  afterwards  followed  him  to 
Quebec ;  and  when  he  arrived  before  the  town,  he  found  there 
the  American  colonel  Arnold  with  another  detachment  from  the 
army  before  Boston.  Arnold  had  proposed  to  Washington  a 
plan  for  surprising  Quebec  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  by  sailing 
up  to  the  head  of  Kenebec  River — a  navigation  full  of  rocks  and 
shoals — and  then  traversing  the  rough,  rugged,  and  desolate 
country  between  that  and  Quebec.  This  daring  enterprise  would 
have  succeeded,  if  Arnold  had  found  boats  to  have  conveyed  him 
across  the  river  whien  he  arrived  opposite  the  city ;  but  they  had 
been  purposely  removed.  He  crossed  the  river  at  length,  and 
assaulted  one  of  the  gates  ;  but  the  garrison  having  had  time  to 
prepare  for  his  reception,  he  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 
He  then  determined  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Montgomery,  of  whose 
Upproaph  he  had  repeived  intelligence. 
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As  the  Americans  were  unprovided  with  artillery  suitable  for 
a  siege,  IV|[ontgomery  resolved  on  a  general  assault.  Four  differ- 
ent attacks  were  planned,  two  of  which  were  intended  as  feints 5 
the  two  real  ones  were  headed  by  Montgomery  and  Arnold.  The 
former  was  instantly  slain  with  his  aid-de-camp  and  several  other 
officers,  and  most  of  his  party.  The  latter  was  wounded  at  the 
onset,  and  the  whole  of  the  garrison,  after  the  defeat  of  Mont- 
gomery, having  nothing  to  do  but  to  oppose  Arnold,  he  was  also 
driven  from  the  walls  with  terrible  slaughter.  Arnold,  however, 
encamped  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  which  he  fortified,  and  the 
British  commander  did  not  think  proper  to  attack  him. 

Having  thus  seen  the  termination  of  the  campaign  to  the  north- 
ward, let  us  take  a  view  of  its  progress  in  the  southern  colonies. 
Lord  Dunmore,  governor  of  Virginia,  had  been  obliged,  in  June, 
to  retire  from  Williamsburg,  the  seat  of  government,  on  board 
the  Fowey  man-of-war ;  from  whence  he  declared  the  province 
to  be  under  martial  law,  and  erected  the  royal  standard.  To  thi& 
he  added  another  very  reprehensible  measure— that  of  enticing 
the  negroes  to  revolt  against  their  masters,  and  to  join  the  royal- 
ists. The  Virginians  felt  the  utmost  indignation  at  this  proceed- 
ing, and  resolved  upon  immediate  hostilities.  Lord  Dunmore 
having  made  a  demand  on  the  town  of  Norfolk  of  provisions  and 
other  supplies  for  his  majesty's  service,  which  were  peremptorily 
refused,  and  the  refusal  aggravated  by  firing  from  the  houses  at 
the  ships  in  the  river,  a  cannonade  commenced  from  the  ships, 
and  the  town  was  completely  laid  in  ashes.  In  Maryland,  the 
prudence  and  moderation  of  governor  Eden,  although  they  could 
not  prevent  the  province  from  making  a  general  caijse  with  the 
others,  yet  they  prevented  any  fatal  excesses;  and  he  retired 
"with  the  esteem  of  those  he  had  governed.  In  the  Carolinas, 
where  the  respective  governors  had  adopted  the  rash  policy  of 
lord  Dunmore,  they  were  likewise  compelled  to  take  shelter  on 
board  of  king's  ships.  Thus  were  all  the  hopes  of  ministers  de- 
feated ;  and,  instead  of  intimidating  the  colonies,  the  campaign 
of  1775  raised  their  hopes  and  animated  them  to  renewed  ex- 
ertions. 

In  October,  the  British  parliament  assembled ;  but  as  the  king's 
speech,  and  all  the  consequent  proceedings  of  parliament,  tended 
pnly  to  increase  the  rupture  between  Britain  and  the  colonies,  ij; 
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will  not  \>Q  necessary  to  break  the  thread  of  the  American  war 
ri776  1  ^^  cJetail  them.  Washington  still  kept  Boston  closely 
blockaded,  the  chief  command  of  which  (Gage  having 
returned  to  England)  had  devolved  on  Howe.  The  British  ad- 
miral, provoked  bj  some  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  town  of 
Falmouth,  situated  to  the  northward  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  had 
reduced  it  to  ruins ;  which  so  incensed  the  provincials,  that  they 
issued  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against  the  British,  and  be- 
gan to  capture  all  vessels  carrying  provisions  and  other  stores  to 
Boston.  This  retaliation  was  most  severely  felt  by  the  British 
troops  blockaded  there,  particularly  the  v/ant  of  fuel,  which  it 
Occasioned ;  and  Washington  determined  to  prosecute  this  ad- 
vantage by  redoubled  attempts  to  reduce  the  place  before  rein- 
forcements could  arrive  from  Britain.  On  the  second  of  March 
a  battery  was  opened  from  Dorchester  Heights,  which  command- 
ed Boston  from  the  west,  and  dreadfully  annoyed  it  by  a  shower 
of  shot  and  shells.  The  English  endured  this  bombardmentj 
during  fourteen  days,  with  intrepid  firmness  ;  but  were  at  length 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  dislodging  the  besiegers,  or  evacu- 
ating the  tov/n.  The  general  resolved  upon  the  former  expedi- 
ent, but  v.'as  baffled  by  a  prodigious  storm  of  wind  and  rain. 
Another  work  having  been  thrown  up  by  the  besiegers,  which  en- 
tii'ely  commanded  Boston  Neck,  or  isthmus,  the  British  troops 
evacuated  t!ie  town  rather  precipitately  on  the  seventeenth  of 
March,  leaving,  from  necessity,  a  considerable  quantity  of  artil- 
lery and  stores,  of  which,  together  with  tlie  town,  Washington 
took  possession. 

To  the  northward,  Arnold,  in  defiance  of  the  severity  of  a 
Canadian  winter,  had  maintained  himself  on  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham. Eager  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  succours  from  England, 
he,  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  weather,  made  another  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  storm  Quebec  ;  and  the  Isis  of  fifty -four  guns, 
with  the  Surprise  frigate  and  Martin  sloop  of  war,  having  soon 
after  forced  their  way  up  to  the  town  before  the  passage  through 
the  ice  was  deemed  practicable,  Arnold  thought  it  advisable  to 
break  up  his  camp,  and  begin  to  retreat.  In  May,  when  all  the 
reinforcements  had  arrived  from  England,  general  Burgoyne,  the 
next  in  command  to  general  Carleton,  pursued  and  drove  the 
Americans  back  to  Crown  Pointu    As  a  superiority  on   lake 
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Ghamplain  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  enterprises  medi- 
tated by  the  British  to  the  southward,  the  greatest  exertions  were 
made  by  Carleton  and  Burgoyne  to  construct  a  naval  force  suffi- 
cient to  efifect  it. 

It  had  been  represented  in  England  that  the  loyalists  in  the 
southern  provinces  out-numbered  the  insurgents,  and  great  hopes 
of  success  were  entertained  in  that  quarter.  In  February,  sir 
Peter  Parker  (who  had  been  some  time  delayed  by  the  refusal  of 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  suffer  the  Irish  troops  to  embark 
without  being  expressly  authorised  by  the  British  parliament  to 
do  so),  sailed  with  a  strong  squadron  from  Cork,  having  on  board 
three  thousand  land  forces,  on  an  expedition  against  the  middle 
or  southern  colonies.  On  account  of  this  delay,  he  did  not  arrive 
off  Cape  Fear  till  the  third  of  May.  General  Clinton  joined 
him  there  from  Boston,  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops.  It 
was  intended  that  this  force  should  have  made  their  coup  dP  essai 
against  North  Carolina ;  but  on  their  arrival  they  found  that  Mr. 
Macdonald,  a  highland  gentleman,  who  had  been  entrusted  by 
governor  Martin  to  embody  the  loyalists,  having  assembled  them 
too  prematurely,  had  been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  a  su- 
perior force  of  provincials.  All  hopes  being  therefore  destroyed 
in  that  province,  Clinton  determined  to  attack  Charleston,  the 
capital  of  South  Carolina. 

He  arrived  before  it  on  the  fourth  of  June ;  but,  previously 
to  the  arrival  of  the  British,  the  town  had  been  put  into  a  respec- 
table state  of  defence ;  and  the  American  general  Lee,  having  gain- 
ed intimation  of  Clinton's  design,  had  reached  it  about  the  same 
time  by  extraordinarily  forced  marches.  The  harbour  was  protect- 
ed by  a  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island,  which  the  English  intended  to 
capture,  and  thus  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  town  and 
the  sea.  To  prevent  this,  Lee  posted  himself  so  as  to  secure  a_ 
communication  with  Sullivan's  Island.  Between  the  English  and 
the  fort  lay  Long  Island,  from  which  to  Sullivan's  Island  Clinton 
was  informed  the  passage  was  fordable.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of 
June,  the  British  ships,  Bristol  and  Experiment,  of  fifty  guns  each, 
with  several  smaller  vessels,  passed  the  bar,  and  commenced  a 
furious  cannonade  on  the  fort,  which  was  returned  with  equal  fu- 
ry. The  slaughter  onboard  the  ships  was  dreadful;  but  they 
sustained  it  with,  undaunted  resolution  until  the  evening,  wKeUj 
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losing  all  hopes  of  the  co-operation  of  the  land  forces — which  had 
been  disappointed  in  finding  a  fordable  place  between  Long  Isl- 
and and  Sullivan's  Island,  as  they  expected — ^the  sliips  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  with  the  loss  of  near  two  hundred  men  killed  and 
wounded,  and  among  the  former  the  gallant  captain  Morris  of  the 
Bristol.  The  Action  frigate,  having  taken  the  ground,  was  burn- 
ed. The  attempt  was  now  considered  as  impracticablej  and  sir 
Peter  Parker  sailed  for  New  York. 

On  the  fourth  of  July  (an  ever  memorable  epoch  in  British  an-* 
iials  and  universal  history !)  the  delegates  of  all  the  thirteen 
provinces,  assembled  in  general  congress,  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  united  colonies  were,  and  of  right  should  be,  free  and 
independent  states  /  and  that  they  were  absolved  from  all  allegi- 
ance to  the  British  crown ;  and  that  all  political  connexion  be- 
tween them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  was,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved  ;  and  in  support  of  that  declaration  they  mutu- 
ally pledged  to  each  other  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sa- 
cred honour^ 

The  conduct  of  the  war  was  now  entrusted  to  general  Howe,  and 
his  brother  lord  Howe  was  to  be  sent  out  to  him  at  Halifax  with 
reinforcements  from  England.  They  had  also  a  joint  power,  as 
commissioners  under  lord  North's  conciliatory  bill,  to  bring  about 
a  pacification  between  Britain  and  her  colonies.  General  Howe^ 
impatient  of  his  brother's  delay,  sailed  from  Halifax  on  the  elev- 
enth of  June,  and  about  the  end  of  the  month  arrived  at  Sandy 
Hook  near  New  York  ;  whither  lord  Howe,  finding  he  had  left  Hal- 
ifax, followed  him,  and  joined  him  on  the  twelfth  of  July.  Lord 
Howe  then,  to  his  inexpressible  grief,  was  first  informed  of  the 
American  declaration  of  independency ;  but  he  resolved,  not-* 
withstanding,  to  make  an  effort  towards  accommodation.  He 
sent  circular  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  colonies,  arid  a  decla- 
ration to  the  colonists  in  general.  He  likewise  sent  a  message 
to  Washington,  and  to  Dr.  Franklin,  whd  was  returned  from  En- 
gland and  chosen  a  member  of  the  congress,  stating,  that  himself 
and  his  brother  were  invested  with  full  powers  for  a  pacification, 
and  wished  the  step  he  had  taken  to  be  considered  as  the  first  ad- 
vance to  that  desirable  object.  Washington  replied,  "  that,  from 
what  had  transpired,  their  powers  extended  merely  to  the  grant- 
ing of  pardons  j  but  that  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  »o  faulty 
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wanted  no  pardon  ;  and  that  they  were  only  defending  what  they 
deemed  theii*  indisputable  rights."  Franklin  returned  for  answer, 
"  that,  preparatory  to  any  propositions  of  amity  or  peace,  it  would 
be  required  that  Britain  should  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
America,  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  indemnify  the  colo- 
nies for  the  burning  of  their  towns."  The  commissioners  having 
no  such  powers,  determined  to  open  the  campaign. 

On  the  twenty -second  of  August,  the  British  army  landed  oft 
Long  Island  opposite  to  a  large  body  of  Americans,  which  lay  en- 
camped near  the  village  of  Brookline.  Between  the  two  armies 
was  a  ridge  ofhillsintersectingthe  island  from  east  to  west,  through 
which  lay  three  passes.  The  Americans  had  seized  each  of  these 
passes,  and  placed  strong  detachments  in  them. 

In  the  evening  of  the  twenty -sisth,  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
under  Clinton,  Percy,  and  Cornwallis,  marched  to  gain  the  east- 
ern pass,  which  they  accomplished  without  difficulty.  At  nine 
the  next  morning  the  action  commenced  by  a  cannonade  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  Americans  by  generals  de  Heister  and  Grant. 
General  Clinton,  in  the  mean  time,  having  turned  the  left  wing, 
took  the  right  in  the  rear,  and  immediately  threw  it  into  confu- 
sion. In  their  retreat  to  Brookline,  general  Sullivan  and  ten 
other  American  officers  were  taken  prisoners,  and  numbers  of  the 
troops  were  slain  or  driven  into  the  marshes  where  they  were 
suffocated.  The  British  gained  a  complete  victory  with  inconsid- 
erable loss  ;  and  if  Howe  had  given  way  to  the  ardent  wishes  of 
his  troops,  to  be  led  on  to  the  attack  of  the  American  lines^  very 
little  doubt  could  have  been  entertained  of  their  success ;  but 
he  chose  rather  to  attack  them  in  form,  and  thus  sacrificed  to  eti- 
quette the  favourable  crisis  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  by  a 
single  blow. 

Washington  was  at  New  York  when  the  battle  commenced, 
and  arrived  only  just  in  time  to  witness  the  defeat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. He  entertained  no  doubt  but  that  the  Bi'itish  would  have 
followed  up  their  advantage  and  stormed  the  lines  in  the  moment 
of  victory.  He  was  in  despair ;  but  seeing  that  they  only  opened 
their  trenches,  he  began  to  hope  that  the  worst  was  over;  and, 
by  a  masterly  retreat,  he  drew  off  the  shattered  remains  of  the 
American  army  to  New  York,  and  saved  them  from  inevitable 
destruction.    Lord  Howe  again  renewed  his  pacific  offers  through 
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general  Sullivan,  whom  he  permitted  to  pass  over  to  the  main  on 
his  parole,  but  they  produced,  in  efifect,  no  other  answer  than 
before. 

Measures  were  now  taken  for  attacking  New  York  ;  and  on  the 
fifteenth  of  September  the  first  division  of  the  army  landed  about 
three  miles  from  that  town.  The  rest  of  the  army  followed, 
and  Washington  retreated  with  precipitation  and  some  loss  to 
Kingsbridge,  which  the  Americans  had  fortified  so  strongly  to  se- 
cure a  retreat,  that  it  appeared  to  defy  all  attempts  against  it. 
The  greater  part  of  the  British  army  (a  few  only  being  left  to 
guard  New  York)  were  immediately  re-embarked  with  a  view  to 
land  them  near  West  Chester,  and  gain  the  rear  of  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  but  Washington  perceiving,  from  this  man teuvre,  that  if  he 
remained  in  his  present  position  he  should  be  obliged  to  hazard  a 
general  engagement,  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  colonies,  pru- 
dently retreated  to  the  White  Plains,  where  he  occupied  a  strong 
position,  covered  by  the  river  Brunx  in  front,  and  the  North  Riv- 
er in  his  rear.  To  add  to  this  natural  strength,  the  Americans 
hastily  threw  up  some  lines  of  entrenchment. 

The  British  army  pursued  them;  and  a  body  of  English  and 
Hessians  under  general  Leslie  and  colonel  Donop  were  ordered 
to  drive  in  a  body  of  provincials  who  were  posted  on  the  other 
'  side  the  Erunx  in  front  of  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  This 
servicfe  was  performed  with  the  bayonet  in  the  most  intrepid  man- 
ner ;  and  the  Americans  drew  back  their  encampment,  in  order 
to  consolidate  and  strengthen  it.  Howe  thought  it  adviseable  to 
send  for  reinforcements  from  New  York  before  he  ventured  a 
general  assault.  These  arrived  on  the  thirtieth,  and  the  next 
day  was  appointed  for  the  attempt ;  but  a  heavy  rain,  which  ren- 
dered the  ascent  of  so  steep  a  hill  very  slippery,  prevented  its 
taking  place ;  and  in  the  succeeding  night,  the  Americans  de- 
camped to  a  still  stronger  position  in  North  Castle  district.    , 

The  British  commander-in-chief,  finding  Washington  too  wary 
to  be  brought  to  an  engagement,  turned  towards  Kingsbridge, 
and  invested  Fort  Washington,  a  strong  post  opposite  to  Fort 
Lee  on  the  Jersey  side.  The  commandant  of  the  fort  refusing  to 
surrender,  it  was  carried  by  assault,  and  more  than  two  thousand 
made  prisoners.  General  Howe  then  sent  general  Clinton  and 
sir  Peter  Packer  against  Rhode  Island,  of  which  they  made  them- 
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selves  masters,  and  dispatched  lord  Cornwallis  to  invest  Fort 
Lee ;  but  he  found  it  abandoned,  and  all  the  artillery  and  stores 
left  behind.  His  lordship  now  penetrated  the  East  and  West 
Jerseys  so  far  as  Brunsvi^ick  ;  and  general  Washington,  who  had 
passed  tlie  North  River  to  protect  those  provinces,  was  obliged  to 
retreat  before  him  to  Newark,  and  from  thence,  breaking  down 
the  bridge  over  the  Rariton,  to  Princetown.  As  hi«  lordship's 
instructions  were  positively  not  to  go  beyond  Brunswick,  he  re- 
quested the  commander-in-chief  to  alter  them,  expressing  san- 
guine hopes  of  being  able,  by  a  continued  pursuit,  to  disperse 
Washington's  army,  or  at  least  to  take  his  heavy  baggage,  before 
lie  could  cross  the  Delaware ;  but  general  Howe  persisted  in  re- 
calling him,  and  in  all  probability  prevented  his  not  only  dispers- 
ing Washington's  army,  but  his  capturing  Philadelphia.  After 
an  interval  of  several  days,  lord  Cornwallis  was  permitted  to  ad- 
vance to  Trenton,  and  the  van  of  his  army  reached  the  Delaware 
just  as  tiie  rear -guard  of  the  Americans  had  gained  the  opposite 
shore.     For  want  of  boats,  all  further  pursuit  was  impossible. 

During  Washington's  retreat,  Lee,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
continentals  in  the  province  of  New  York,  followed  lord  Corn- 
wallis, to  observe  his  motions.  It  is  said  that  he  wished  for  the 
defeat  of  Washington  that  he  himself  might  be  appointed  gene- 
ralissimo in  his  stead ;  but  his  hopes,  if  such  he  entertained, 
were  sadly  reversed.  General  Howe  had  dispatched  colonel 
Harcourt  to  watch  Lee's  motions ;  and  the  colonel  finding  him 
slightly  guarded,  seized  and  carried  him  off  to  New  York,  where 
he  was  closely  confined.  The  Americans  so  highly  regretted  his 
loss,  that  they  offered  to  exchange  six  field  officers  for  him  ;  but 
the  British  general  refused,  alleging  that  Lee  was  no  prisoner  of 
war,  but  a  deserter  from  his  majesty's  service,  in  which  he  had 
formerly  held  a  commission.  The  Americans  threatened  to  retal- 
iate on  the  British  officers  in  their  hands  by  putting  them  under 
close  confinement,  and  actually  executed  their  threat  against  sev- 
eral of  them. 

The  affairs  of  the  Americans  now  appeared  in  a  dreadful  state ; 
their  soldiers  were  disheartened,  and  the  civil  powers  were  no 
less  so ;  the  governor,  council,  assembly,  and  magistracy  of  Nev/ 
Jersey  fled  the  province;  those  of  Philadelphia  dispersed  ;  and 
the  congress,  expecting  general  Howe  to  take  possession  of  Pliil- 
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adelphia,  fled  to  Baltimore.  But  general  How?,  too  generous,  it 
has  been  said,  to  take  advantage  of  their  distress  and  despair,  or- 
dered his  arnij  into  winter  quarters.  The  American  congress 
profited  by  this  respite  ;  they  recruited  their  army  for  three  years, 
which  had  been  before  enlisted  only  for  one  year ;  they  offered 
liberal  bounties  to  recruits,  and  promised  an  allotment  of  lands 
at  the  end  of  the  war  to  all  who  survived,  or  to  the  families  of 
those  who  fell.  They  also  published  an  address  to  the  American 
people,  which  had  the  desired  effect  of  reviving  their  drooping 
spirits,  and  stimulating  their  efforts  to  reinforce  their  army. 

It  did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Washington,  that  in  the 
cantonment  of  the  British  troops  they  were  so  separated  as  not  to 
be  easily  collected ;  and  that  at  Princeton  and  Bordenton,  both 
places  of  danger,  as  being  remote  from  the  main  body,  there 
were  only  weak  detachments  of  Hessians,  who  were  rendered 
still  weaker  by  a  laxity  of  discipline.  Washington  projected  to 
surprise  that  at  Trenton.  To  prevent  the  other  at  Bordenton 
from  giving  any  assistance,  he  by  a  successful  stratagem  drew 
them  6ff  to  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  their  own  station,  and 
eighteen  from  Trenton.  Having  effected  this  point  very  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  December — 'which  day  he 
selected  as  judging  the  festivity  of  Christmas  among  the  Hessians 
would  be  favourable  to  his  attempt — -he  forced  a  passage  over  the 
Delaware  through  fields  of  floating  ice,  and  surprised  and  com- 
pletely surrounded  them.  Rhal,  their  commander,  attempting 
to  assemble  his  troops,  was  mortally  wounded ;  three  regiments 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  small  remainder 
of  the  detachment  with  difficulty  forced  its  way  to  Bordenton. 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  Washington  did  not  choose  to 
remain  on  the  east  side  of  the  Delaware,  lest  general  Howe  should 
cause  him  to  be  attacked  by  a  superior  force  ;  but  so  far  from 
showing  such  an  inclination,  he  directed  colonel  Donop,  who 
commanded  at  Bordenton,  to  retreat  to  Princetown.  Washing- 
ton, upon  this,  again  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  occupied  Tren- 
ton. It  was  then  expected  that  general  Howe  would  have  march- 
ed against  him  with  the  main  body ;  but  he  contented  himself 
with  sending  lord  Cornwallis  to  command  the  detachment  in 
the  Jerseys,  and  remained  quietly  at  New  York. 

As  lord  Cornwallis  approached,  Washington  left  his  camp  in 
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profound  silence,  and  took  a  circuitoua  route  to  Princetown  to 
surprise  a  detachment  of  the  seventeenth,  fortieth,  and  fifty-fifth 
regiments,  which  his  lordship  had  left  there  with  orders  to  follow 
him.  They  were  preparing  to  do  so  when  Washington  appeared 
in  sight.  Colonel  Mawhood,  concluding  that  he  was  retreating 
from  lord  Cornwallis,  and  prevented  by  a  fog  from  ascertaining 
his  numbers,  resolved  to  oppose  his  march.  After  the  battle  had 
commenced,  Mawhood  discovered  the  superiority  of  the  enemy; 
and  at  the  head  of  his  own  corps  (the  seventeenth)  cut  his  way 
through  them  in  a  most  gallant  manner,  and  retreated  to  Bruns- 
wick—the other  regiments  also  making  good  their  retreats  by  dif- 
ferent routes.  Lord  Cornwallis,  finding  himself  out-manceuvred, 
hastened  to  pursue  Washington  ;  who  avoided  a  general  action 
until  lord  Cornwallis's  troops,  wearied  with  pursuit,  were  obliged 
to  retire  to  Brunswick  to  refresh,  and  wait  for  reinforcements 
from  the  main  body.  Washington  then  overran  Jersey ;  and,  by 
taking  possession  of  the  chief  posts  on  the  Delaware,  secured  to 
himself  a  passage  whenever  he  should  deem  it  expedient. 

We  left  general  Carleton  preparing  a  naval  armament  to  drive 
the  Americans  from  lake  Champlain.  Owing  to  amazing  obsta- 
cles, the  month  of  October  arrived  before  this  flotilla,  conducted 
by  captain  Pringle  under  the  direction  of  general  Carleton,  ar- 
rived at  the  lake  ;  and  on  the  eleventh  they  discovered  the  Amer- 
ican armament,  commanded  by  Arnold,  posted  to  defend  the 
passage  between  the  island  of  Valicour  and  the  western  main. 
An  engagement  began  and  lasted  till  night,  when  several  of  the 
enemy's  ships  being  aground  and  one  of  their  gondolas  sunk,  the 
Americans  fled.  The  British  pursued  them  the  next  day,  and 
the  day  after  till  noon,  when  they  overtook  them  a  few  leagues 
from  Crown  Point.  The  engagement  then  recommenced,  and. 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  provincials,  who  burned  many  of  their 
ships  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On 
the  fifteenth,  the  English  anchored  oiF  Crown  Point,  and  the  pro- 
vincials retreated  to  Ticonderoga,  whither  general  Carleton  did 
not  think  proper  to  pursue  them  ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  sub- 
sist his  army  at  Crown  Point  during  the  winter,  he  re-embarked 
it,  and  returned  to  St.  John's,  where  he  distributed  it  into  winter 
quarters. 

To  sum  up  this  campaign— The  southern  expedition  ;  was  de-r 
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feated;  the  northern  one  produced  no  advantage  to  the  British; 
and  by  the  middle  one,  general  Howe  gained  possession  of  Long 
Island,  New  York,  and  a  small  part  of  the  Jerseys. 

At  the  end  of  this  year  the  rope-house  in  Portsmouth  was  wil- 
fully set  on  fire  by  James  Aitken,  aliets  John  the  painter.  He 
had  lately  been  in  America,  where  he  had  imbibed  a  rooted  an- 
tipathy to  England ;  and  he  resolved  to  vent  it  in  setting  fire  to 
her  dock-yards  and  principal  trading  cities  and  towns.  Previ- 
uosly  to  his  execution,  he  asserted  that  he  had  informed  Mr.  Silas 
Deane,  an  agent  from  America  to  Paris,  of  his  projects,  and  had 
been  promised  by  him  great  rewards  if  he  succeeded. 

On  the  last  day  of  October,  parliament  met ;  and  the  king's 
speech  particularly  noticed  the  successes  of  general  Howe,  as  af- 
fording the  strongest  hopes  of  ultimate  success  ;  although  the  de- 
lays, unavoidable  in  commencing  operations,  prevented  the  pro- 
gress from  being  complete.  The  addresses  were  carried  after  a 
violent  opposition. 

Soon  afterwards,  lord  John  Cavendish  exhibited  a  printed  pa- 
per in  the  house,  purporting  to  be  the  proclamation  of  his  majes- 
ty's commissioners  in  America,  and  called  upon  the  ministers  to 
avow  or  disavow  its  authenticity.  The  minister  acknowledged 
its  authenticity,  and  his  lordship  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
the  contempt  and  indignity  offered  to  the  house,  who,  through 
the  medium  of  a  common  newspaper  only,  were  informed  that 
they  stood  engaged  to  America  to  revise  all  those  laws  by  which 
the  Americans  conceived  themselves  to  be  aggrieved  ;  but  at  the 
bare  mention  of  a  reconciliation  he  should  waive  punctilios,  and 
move — "  That  the  house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
to  consider  of  the  revisal  of  all  acts  of  parliament  by  which  his 
majesty's  subjects  in  America  think  themselves  aggrieved." 
This  unexpected  motion  surprised  the  ministry,  who  however  in- 
sisted, that,  till  the  spirit  of  independency  was  effectually  subdu- 
ed, it  would  be  idle  and  futile  to  enter  upon  revisions ;  then 
would  be  the  time  to  talk  of  legislative  regulations  for  their  fu- 
ture government.  The  motion  being  rejected,  the  Rockingham 
party  and  others  of  the  minority  seceded  from  the  house. 
P^-,-.,^-,  They  were,  however,  soon  brought  back  again^ 
through  an  alarm  created  by  a  bill  brought  in  by  the 
minister,  to  enable  his  majesty  to  secure  and  detain  persons 
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pharged  with,  or  suspected  of,  treason  committed  in  America  or 
on  the  high  seas.  This  bill,  as  Mr.  Dunning,  one  of  the  late 
members,  declared,  might  operate  not  only  as  a  suspension  of 
that  great  bulwark  of  British  liberty,  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  but 
enabled  the  crown  at  its  pleasure  to  commit  any  person,  without 
bail  or  mainprise,  to  any  place  of  confinement  in  Great  Britain, 
or  to  banish  them  without  any  evidence  of  criminal  conduct. 
Such  a  legal  construction  surprised  even  the  minister  himself, 
who  was  not  till  then  aware  of  the  enormous  stretch  of  the  royal 
prerogative  which  the  bill  produced.  He  agreed  to  receive  the 
amendments  proposed  by  Mr.  Dunning ;  which  were,  first,  "  That 
the  clause  empowering  his  majesty  to  confine  persons  under  this 
act  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  be  restricted  by  the  words 
'  within  the  realm  ;'"  and,  secondly,  that  an  additional  clause  be 
inserted,  "  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  extend 
to  persons  resident  in  Great  Britain."  Lord  North,  by  thus 
striving  to  please  both  parties,  satisfied  neither ;  the  opposition 
thought  he  conceded  too  little,  and  the  high  prerogative  party  ac- 
cused him  of  having  deserted  them  and  given  up  every  thing. 
The  bill  passed  in  its  amended  state. 

On  the  ninth  of  April,  the  king  sent  a  message  expressing  his 
concern  at  acquainting  the  house  with  the  difl&culties  he  laboured 
under  from  the  arrears  of  the  civil  list,  amounting  to  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  and  upwards.  Tlie  house  thereupon  resolving 
itself  into  a  committee  of  supply,  the  minister  moved,  "  that  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  pounds  be  granted,  to 
enable  his  majesty  to  discharge  the  debts  of  the  civil  government; 
and  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
over  and  above  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  be 
granted  as  a  further  provision  for  the  same."  This  motion  was 
carried  after  a  vehement  debate  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  event 
attending  it  was  the  speech  of  the  speaker  of  the  house  in  present- 
ing the  bill  to  the  king  for  the  royal  assent,  in  which  he  made  use 
of  these  words — "  In  a  time,  sire,  of  public  distress,  full  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  their  constituents  labouring  under  burthens  al- 
most too  heavy  to  be  borne,  your  faithful  commons,  postponing  all 
other  business,  have  not  only  granted  to  your  majesty  a  large  pres 
ent  supply,  but  also  a  very  great  additional  revenue — great  be- 
yond example — great  beyond  your  majesty's  highest  expense  :  but 
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all  this,  sire,  they  have  done,  in  the  well  grounded  confidence 
that  jou  will  apply  wisely  what  they  have  granted  liberally. ^^  On 
the  return  of  the  speaker  and  the  attendant  members,  the  thanks 
of  the  house  were  immediately  voted  to  him.  Mr.  Rigby  however, 
in  a  subsequent  debate,  arraigning  his  conduct  in  this  affair  as  an 
insult  to  the  king  and  as  equally  misrepresenting  the  sense  of  par- 
liament and  the  state  of  the  nation,  the  speaker  appealed  to  the 
vote  of  the  house  as  a  sanction  of  his  conduct ;  but  Mr.  Fox  ftiov- 
ed,  "  That  the  speaker  of  the  house,  in  his  speech  to  his  majesty 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  peers,  did  express  with  just  and  proper 
energy  the  sentiments  of  this  house."  The  minister  wished  Mr. 
Fox  to  withdraw  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Rigby  even  conceded  some- 
what ;  but  Mr.  Fox  still  persisting,  the  motion  was  carried. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  lord  Chatham  made  another 
effort  to  put  an  end  to  civil  war,  by  moving,  "  That  an  humble  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  majesty,  most  humbly, to  advise  his  ma- 
jesty to  take  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  measures  for  putting 
a  stop  to  the  present  unnatural  war  against  the  colonies,  upon  the 
only  just  and  solid  foundation;  namely,  the  removal  of  accumu- 
lated grievances."  This  motion  was  negatived  by  ninety -nine  to 
twenty-eight  voices ;  and  on  the  seventh  of  June  the  session  ter- 
minated. 
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During  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  Washington  had,  with  the 
utmost  assiduity  and  perseverance,  occupied  himself  with  training 
and  organising  his  army,  or  rather  congregation  of  peasants, 
whose  untractable  love  of  independence — the  natural  consequence 
of  the  cause  they  were  embarked  in — rendered  them  uneasy  un- 
der the  yoke  of  military  discipline.  General  (now  sir  William) 
Howe,  knight  of  the  bath,  as  if  disdaining  to  enter  the  lists  with 
his  brave  veterans  against  such  an  undisciplined  rabble,  gave 
Washington  full  scope  for  his  exertions  by  not  commencing  the 
campaign  till  June,  when  half  the  season  for  action  in  America 
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was  over.  He  then  passed  over  into  the  Jerseys  in  full  force, 
with  a  determination  to  bring  the  American  commander  to  a  gen- 
era!  action;  but  his  camp  at  Middlebrook  had  been  rendered  im- 
pregnable, as  well  by  natural  as  artificial  means.  Howe  made  a 
feint  of  getting  between  Washington  and  the  Delaware,  to  draw 
him  from  his  position ;  but  the  American  was  too  wary.  He 
then  pretended  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat — ^having  previously 
sent  lord  Cornwallis  to  secure  the  passes,  so  that  Washington. 
hemmed  in,  might  be  compelled  to  engage.  Washington  fell 
into  this  snare.  The  Americans  left  their  camp  to  pursue  the 
British,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  lord  Cornwallis  encountered 
the  van  of  the  enemy  under  lord  Sterling,  and  put  them  to  the 
route.  Washington,  finding  he  had  been  deceived,  and  aware 
that  Cornwallis  had  taken  a  circuitous  route  to  his  right  to  cut 
off  his  retreat,  hastily  returned  to  Middlebrook,  and  fortified  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  on  that  side  before  Cornwallis  could  ar- 
rive. General  Howe  then  concluded  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  any  other  expedient  to  draw  the  enemy  into  a  battle, 
and,  leaving  the  Jerseys,  he  crossed  over  to  Staten  Island. 

His  next  project  was  to  attack  Philadelphia  from  the  sea  side . 
and,  leaving  general  Clinton  with  a  strong  body  of  troops  to  de- 
fend New  York,  he  embarked  the  rest  of  the  army  on  the  fifth  of 
July ;  but,  by  some  unaccountable  delay,  it  did  not  sail  till  the 
twenty-third.  When  he  arrived  off  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  he 
was  informed  that  the  enemy  had  blocked  up  that  river  ;  and  he 
proceeded  southward  to  Chesapeak  Bay,  and  sailed  up  Elk  River. 
It  was  the  twenty -fourth  of  August  before  the  troops  were  landed^ 
and  they  were  then  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia  by  a  circuitous  and 
difficult  route. 

Washington,  who  had  been  for  some  weeks  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pense as  to  the  destination  of  the  British  army,  no  sooner  ascer- 
tained it  than  he  made  a  forced  march  to  the  southward,  and  took 
possession  of  the  heights  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  i-iver  Brandy- 
wine,  v/hich  falls  into  the  Delaware  below  Philadelphia,  with  a 
view  to  dispute  the  passage.  At  day -break  on  the  eleventh  of 
September,  the  British  army  approached ;  the  right  commanded 
by  general  Knyphausen,  marching  directly  to  Chadsford,  where 
the  Americans  had  erected  batteries,  and  the  left  under  lord 
Cornwallis,  taking  a  circuit  to  cross  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine 
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-and  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  right  flank.  Both  parties  were 
successful ;  Knyphausen  attacked  the  enemy,  and  obliged  them, 
notwithstanding  their  batteries,  to  pass  the  river,  the  British  troops 
following  them.  Lord  Cornwallis  having  also  crossed  behind  the 
enemy's  rear,  general  Washington  sent  Sullivan  to  oppose  him  ; 
but  his  lordship  dislodged  him  twice,  and  forced  him  to  retire  with 
the  loss  of  one  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  and  four  hundred  ta- 
ken prisoners.  The  main  body,  under  Howe,  had  by  this  tim^ 
crossed  the  river,  and  lord  Cornwallis  joined  it.  The  only  retreat 
for  the  Americans  was  between  tlie  Delaware  and  the  division  com- 
manded by  Howe ;  and,  as  he  made  no  attempt  to  impede  them, 
"Washington  drew  off  in  the  riight  to  Chester.  Howe  i-emained  sev- 
eral days  after  this  affair  at  Brandy wjne  ;  and,  receiving  intelli- 
gence that  the  American  general  W^ayne,  with  fifteen  hundred 
men,  lay  in  ambush  in  a  wood  to  his  left,  he  dispatched  major  gen- 
eral Grey  with  a  detachment  to  dislodge  him.  The  major  exe- 
cuted his  orders  so  completely,  that  four  hundred  of  the  enemy 
were  killed  and  taken  with  scarcely  any  loss  on  the  British  side. 
Howe  then  began  his  march  towards  Philadelphia  (Washington 
retreating  as  he  advanced),  and  entered  it  on  the  twenty-sixth. — 
The  congress  had  previously  removed  to  York  Town  in  Virginia, 
So  soon  as  lord  Howe  knew  that  the  British  army  were  in 
possession  of  Philadelphia,  he  moved  round  with  the  fleet  to  sail 
up  the  Delaware  and  open  a  communication  with  it.  The  British 
army  lay  encamped  near  Germantown,  about  six  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  Washington,  unwilling  to  let  the  late  loss  at  Bran- 
dywine  prey  upon  the  spirits  of  the  Americans,  and  having  in 
mind  his  success  at  Trenton,  which  so  inspirited  them  under 
similar  misfortunes,  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  surprise  it. 
On  the  third  of  October,  he  left  his  encampment  on  the  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill,  and,  marching  all  night,  arrived  at  Germantowit 
at  three  the  next  morning.  The  fortieth  regiment,  under  colonel 
Musgrave,  was  first  attacked,  but  made  so  gallant  a  resistance, 
that  the  rest  of  the  British  army  had  time  to  form.  Major  gen- 
eral Grey,  by  a  rapid  movement,  brought  the  left  wing  seasona- 
bly to  its  relief;  and,  after  a  conflict  of  several  hours,  the  Amer- 
leans  were  compelled  to  retreat.  The  British  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  about  six  hundred  men ;  that  of  the  ene- 
my, including  prisoners,  to  double  the  number. 
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It  was  now  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  British  army 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  winter  to  open  the  Delaware,  which 
was  commanded  by  an  American  fort  at  Red  Bank  and  another 
on  Mud  Island  opposite  to  it.  From  the  one  to  the  other  the 
Americans  had  likewise  sunk  vast  machines  headed  with  iron 
(called  by  them  chevmix  de  frise)  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
ships.  On  the  twenty -second  of  Octjober,  colonel  Donop,  with  a 
body  of  Hessians,  was  sent  to  storm  Red  Bank ;  but  owing  to 
the  want  of  scaling-ladders,  which  were  absolutely  necessary,  as 
the  parapet  wall  was  eight  feet  high,  the  attempt  failed.  The 
colonel  fell,  and  his  detachment  was  repulsed  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. An  attack  was  at  the  same  time  made  by  the  shipping  on 
the  fort  on  Mud  Island,  but  it  also  failed  ;  and  the  Augusta  man- 
of-war  and  Merlin  sloop  were  stranded,  and  the  former  blown  up. 
A  passage  through  a  narrow  creek  having  been  discovered,  which 
took  Mud  Island  in  the  rear,  preparations  were  made  for  another 
attack ;  but  the  provincials  retreated  across  the  river  to  Red 
Bank,  which  they  also,  soon  after,  evacuated.  The  British  then 
weighed  the  chevcmx  de  frise,  and  the  navigation  was  opened. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  situation  and  numbers  of  the  enemy 
in  their  camp  at  White  Marsh,  to  which  Washington  retired 
after  his  defeat  at  Brandywine,  invited  and  offered  an  opportu- 
nity of  successful  attack,  general  Howe  contented  himself  with 
marching  to  offer  them  battle,  but,  Washington  declining  it,  he 
retired  into  winter  quarters  in  Philadelphia.  Washington  upon 
this  quitted  his  camp,  and,  instead  of  retreating  further  back  into 
the  country  (as  he  had  intended  to  do),  and  leaving  a  large  tract 
of  fertile  land  open  to  the  British,  from  whence  they  might  have 
drawn  whatever  supplies  they  wanted,  approached,  and,  as  it 
were,  blockaded  them  in  Philadelphia.  Thus  ended  this  unpar- 
alleled campaign  of  general  Howe,  in  which,  with  thirty  thou- 
sand veterans,  backed  by  successive  victories,  against  eight  thou- 
sand raw  soldiers,  the  British  cause  in  this  quarter  rather  lost 
than  gained  ground.  Howe,  like  the  British  lion  roused,  was 
terrible  in  battle ;  but  he  soon  fell  asleep  and  lost  more  during 
the  pause  of  inaction  than  he  had  gained  by  dint  of  action. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  towards  the  north,  where  the  termination 
of  the  campaign  was  most  disastrous  to  the  British  arms.  Gen= 
eral  Burgoyne,  Avho  had,  passed  the  wintej?  in  England,  was  sent 
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Out  to  supersede  Carleton  in  his  military  command ;  and,  as  migg 
have  been  expected,  the  latter,  who  had  conducted  himself  wil 
judgment,  vigour,  and  success,  instantly  resigned  his  civil  onl 
disgusted  at  so  unmerited  a  preference. 

Apian  had  been  sagaciously  concerted  at  home  between  the 
secretary  for  American  affairs  and  Burgoyne,  to  march  an  army 
from  Canada,  and  to  effect  a  junction  with  general  Clinton,  who 
was  to  advance  up  the  Hudson  River  to  meet  it.  For  his  part  of 
this  arduous  task,  Burgoyne  required  only  eight  thousand  regulars, 
two  thousand  Canadians,  and  one  thousand  Indians.  Nearly 
the  whole  number  were  ready  when  Burgoyne  arrived  in  Canada. 
After  liaving  sent  colonel  St.  Leger  with  a  body  of  light  troops 
and  Indians  to  make  a  diversion  on  lake  Ontario  and  Mohawk 
River,  he  himself,  on  the  sixteenth  of  June,  sat  out  from  foi-t  St, 
John,  and  on  the  second  of  July  reached  Ticonderoga,  which  the 
Americans,  notwithstanding  its  strength,  precipitately  quitted. 
Their  rear -guard  was,  however,  overtaken  and  severely  handled 
by  general  Frazer;  and  the  remaining  naval  force  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, which  lay  at  Skenesborough,  was  destroyed  by  commodore 
Lutwydge. 

General  Burgoyne  resolved  to  penetrate  through  the  country 
to  Hudson  River,  leaving  to  major  general  Philips  the  care  of 
bringing  the  stores  by  the  way  of  lake  George  to  fort  George, 
from  whence  there  was  a  waggon  road  to  fort  Edward  on  the 
Hudson.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  his  progress  through 
v/ilds,  woods,  and  swamps,  (over  the  latter  of  which  he  had 
several  times  to  construct  bridges  with  great  loss  of  time)  he  did 
not  reach  the  Hudson  till  the  thirtieth  of  July,  and  he  was  then 
detained  several  days  longer  waiting  for  the  re-embarkation  of 
his  stores.  The  Americans  had  in  the  mean  time  reinforced 
general  Schuyler  at  Saratoga,  and  sent  Arnold  to  watch  colonel 
St.  Leger,  and  prevent  his  junction  with  Burgoyne.  The  British 
%vanted  stores,  and  it  being  reported  that  the  Americans  had  a 
vast  quantity  at  Bennington,  twenty  miles  to  the  eastward,  Bur- 
goyne dispatched  colonel  Baum  with  six  hundred  men  to  seize 
them ;  although  it  was  represented  to  him  that  three  thousand 
men  were  not  more  than  adequate  to  the  enterprise,  and  that 
the  heaviness  of  German  motion  (Baum  and  his  detachment 
were  Germans)  was  not  calculated  for  surprising  an  enemy. 
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The  event  turned  out  so.  When  Baum  reached  Bennington,  the 
enemy  was  so  strong,  that,  instead  of  attacking  them,  he  was 
obliged  to  entrench  himself,  and  send  back  for  a  reinforcement. 
Colonel  Breyman  (another  German)  with  five  hundred  men. 
were  sent  to  his  assistance  ;  but  so  attached  were  they  to  forms 
of  discipline,  that,  in  marching  through  thickets,  they  stopped  to 
dress  their  ranks  ten  times  in  an  hour.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
before  Breyman  arrived,  the  first  detachment  was  surrounded 
by  a  body  of  troops  which  general  Stark  was  marching  to  join 
general  Schuyler,  and  obliged  to  surrender  after  Baum  had  been 
mortally  wounded.  Breyman  was  next  attacked,  and  obliged 
to  retreat  with  a  very  great  loss.  To  add  to  this  first  check, 
colonel  St,  Leger  had  been,  about  the  same  time,  compelled  by 
the  Indians  of  his  detachment  to  retire  from  before  fort  Stanwix, 
with  the  loss  of  his  artillery  and  stores,  on  a  false  rumour  that 
Burgoyne's  army  had  been  totally  routed,  and  that  Arnold  was 
marching  a  great  force  against  him. 

General  Burgoyne  having,  with  great  difficulty,  collected  thirty 
days'  provision,  and  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats,  crossed  the 
river  on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  and,  on  the  nineteenth,  ar- 
rived at  Stillwater,  where  the  American  army,  commanded  by 
general  Gates,  who  had  superseded  Schuyler,  were  encamped. 
The  enemy  immediately  attacked  him ;  and,  after  the  engage- 
ment had  lasted  from  noon  till  sunset,  the  British  remained  mas-^ 
ters  of  the  field  without  any  other  advantage.  At  this  crisis, 
Burgoyne  received  intelligence  from  general  Clinton,  that  he  in- 
tended to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour  by  an  expedition  from 
New  York  up  the  Hudson.  Burgoyne  sent  to  desire  him  to  has- 
ten his  motions ;  but,  after  having  reduced  forts  Montgomery  and 
Constitution,  and  having  a  clear  road  to  Albany,  Clinton  unac- 
countably gave  up  all  thoughts  of  cooperating  with  Burgoyne, 
and  returned  to  New  York,  leaving  him  to  his  fate. 

The  British  troops  had  been  under  a  short  allowance  of  provi- 
sions some  days  previous  to  the  seventh  of  October ;  and  on  that 
day  Burgoyne  began  his  retreat  towards  Saratoga.  As  he  was 
compelled  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  who  nearly  surrounded  him, 
the  general  himself  headed  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  advanced  to 
force  a  passage.  The  enemy,  perceiving  the  lines  weakened  by 
this  movement,  fell  upon  the  left  and  centre,  which,  being  over- 
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borne  by  numbers,  were  compelled  to  retire  within  their  lincs^ 
The  Americans  closely  pursued  and  stormed  them  in  different 
parts ;  but  general  Arnold,  who  commanded,  being  wounded,  and 
night  coming  on,  tliey  were  obliged  to  retreat;  not,  however,  be- 
fore the  German  entrenchments  had  been  carried,  sword  in  hand, 
which  greatly  endangered  the  whole  camp. 

During  the  night.  General  Burgoyne  changed  his  ground,  and 
occupied  another  strong  post.  The  next  day  he  offered  to  renew 
the  battle,  but  the  provincials  declined  it,  having  taken  means  to 
inclose  the  British  army,  and  gain  an  easier  victory.  General 
Burgoyne  again  made  a  similar  retreat,  and  arrived  at  Saratoga 
on  the  tenth,  where  he  found  all  the  passes  secured  by  the  enemy. 
No  hope  remained  but  that  of  reaching  fort  Edward  by  a  rapid 
night-march,  and  crossing  over  the  river  :  but  he  was  informed 
that  both  the  road  and  the  fort,  as  well  as  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  v/ere  beset  by  the  enemy.  A  council  of  war  was  then 
held,  and  the  unanimous  result  was,  to  open  a  treaty  with  Gates. 
A  convention  was  the  consequence,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  British  army  should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and 
then  lay  down  their  arms  :  they  were  to  embark  from  Boston  for 
Europe,  on  condition  of  their  not  serving  again  in  America  dur- 
ing the  present  war.  On  this  occasion  general  Gates  behaved 
with  the  greatest  feeling,  and  would  not  permit  any  of  his  troops 
to  leave  the  lines  to  witness  the  piling  up  the  British  arms. 

Thus  ended  the  Canadian  expedition  which  not  only  raised 
the  hopes  of  the  Americans  to  the  acme,  but  encouraged  France 
and  Spain  to  take  part  in  the  contest  against  us,  as  had  been 
predicted  by  lord  Chatham  in  these  ever  memorable  words : 
a  France  and  Spain  are  watching  the  maturity  of  your  errors.''^ 

The  British  parliament  met  in  November,  and  the  debates 
were  chiefly  on  American  affairs ;  but,  when  the  catastrophe  at 
Saratoga  could  no  longer  be  kept  from  them,  the  most  bitter  sar- 
casms and  taunting  invectives  were  hurled  at  the  ministry.  Lord 
North  was  styled  the  political  Sangrado,  who  prescribed  bleeding 
for  all  ills ;  and  who,  if  mortal  symptoms  appeared  to  attend  hi^ 
practice,  would  still  persist  in  drawing  more  blood,  because  his 
reputation  was  staked  on  this  effectual  remedy.  Ministers  depre- 
cated the  pelting  of  this  merciless  storm,  and  endeavoured  to 
ailay  it  Ijy  apparent  dejection,  aud  a  confes,sion  of  their  being  un^ 
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-fortunate  :  but  that  was  no  reparation  for  the  disgrace  the  British 
arms  had  suffered ;  and  as  the  means  of  investigating  whether  it 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  or  inadequacy  of  the  min- 
istry, lord  Chatham  moved,  that  there  be  laid  before  the  house 
copies  of  all  orders  and  instructions  to  general  Burgoyne  relative 
to  the  late  expedition  from  Canada;  but  the  motion  was  negatived. 

Dui'ing  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  spirits  of  the  ministry, 
which  had  ebbed  very  low  began  to  flow  again,  by  the  numerous 
voluntary  offers  which  were  made  for  raising  new  I'egiments,  to 
supply  the  loss  of  Burgoyne's  army ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  redoubled  vigour. 

After  the  recess,  the  minister  informed  the  house  r-^«._.£3-:, 
that  he  had  digested  a  plan  of  conciliation,  upon  which 
he  grounded  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  "  a  bill  for  removing  ali 
doubts  and  apprehensions  concerning  taxation  by  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  in  any  of  the  colonies  and  plantations  in  North 
America ;"  and  also,  "  a  bill  to  enable  his  majesty  to  appoint 
commissioners  with  sufficient  powers  to  treat,  consult,  and  agree 
upon  the  means  of  quieting  the  disorders  now  subsisting  in  the 
colonies  in  America."  Lord  North  observed,  that  it  was  intend- 
ed to  appoint  five  commissioners,  who  should  have  power  to  treat 
with  congress  as  a  legal  body — to  order  an  armistice — -to  suspend 
the  operation  of  all  laws — and  to  grant  all  sorts  of  pardons. 
That  neither  a  renunciation  of  independency,  nor  a  contribution 
in  any  shape,  were  to  be  exacted  of  America  as  a  preliminary,  or 
sine  qua  non  of  the  treaty.  His  lordsliip  further  declared,  that 
these  measures  were  founded  on  reason  and  propriety,  and  that 
he  only  waited  for  the  moment  of  victory  to  have  proposed  them 
sooner  with  a  better  grace. 

This  plan  of  lord  North,  who  was  a  moderate  tory,  was  relish- 
ed neither  by  the  high  prerogative  tories,  nor  the  whigs,  but  was 
assailed  from  all  quarters.  The  former  exclaimed  that  the  bills 
would  bring  degradation  on  the  country,  and  deplored  that  pu- 
sillanimity in  the  councils,  which,  after  so  great  an  expense  of 
blood  and  treasure,  could  submit  not  only  to  give  up  the  object  of 
the  contest,  but  to  enter  into  a  public  treaty  with  armed  rebels, 
which,  after  all,  would  not  produce  the  end  proposed. 

The  whigs  coincided  with  them  in  the  inefficacy  of  the  bills  at 
tlie  present  time.    They  contained,  they  said,  the  very  same  pow- 
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ers  as  were  proposed  by  the  duke  of  Grafton  in   1776,  to  have 
been  given  to  lord  and  general  Howe,  instead  of  the  insufficient 
powers  with  which  they  were  invested  ;  and  which,  had  they  been 
given  at  that  time,  would  have  undoubtedly  put  a  stop  to  the 
American  differences  ;  but  affairs  were  since  greatly  altered,  and 
greatly  to  our  disadvantage.     There  was,  however,   something 
like  a  chance,  and  they  would  not  impede  the  execution  of  a  plan 
which  had  conciliation  for  its  object.     They  were  not,  however, 
less  severe  upon  the  minister,  "  whose  arguments,"  said  Mr.  Fox, 
*'  might  be  collected  into  one  point—his  excuses  comprised  in 
one  apology — one  word — ignorance.     A  palpable  and  total  igno- 
rance of  America.     He  had  expected  much,  and  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  every  thing.     JVecessity  only  had  compelled  him  now 
to  speak  out."     Mr.  Fox  then  declared  he  had  it  from  unques- 
tionable authority,  that  a  treaty  had  been  signed  at  Paris,  ten  days 
before,  between   France  and  the  British  colonies,  whereby  the 
former  acknowledged  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  latter, 
as  independent  states ;  and  he  called  upon  the  minister  to  give 
the  house  satisfaction  on  that  interesting  point.     The  minister  re- 
luctantly acknowledged,  "that  it  was  but  too  probable  such  a  treaty 
was  in  agitation,  though  he  had  no  authority  to  pronounce  abso- 
lutely that  it  was  concluded."     The  duke  of  Grafton,   in  the 
house  of  Peers,  asked  the  same  question  of  ministers,  and  lord 
Weymouth,  secretary  of  state,  answered,  "  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  any  such'  treaty,  nor  had  received  any  authentic  information  of 
its  being  either  in  existence  or  contemplation."     Yet,  a  few  days 
after,  lord  North  delivered  a  royal  message  to  the  commons,  and 
lord  Weymouth  to  the  lords,  informing  them,  "  that  a  rescript 
had  been  delivered  by  the  ambassador  of  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty, containing  a  direct  avowal  of  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce, 
and  alliance  recently  concluded  with  America ;  in  consequence 
of  which  offensive  communications,  liis  majesty  had  sent  orders  to 
his  ambassador  to  withdraw  from  that  court  j   and,  relying  on 
the  zealous  support  of  his  people,  he  was  prepared  to  exert  all  the 
force  and  resources  of  his  kingdom  to  repel  so  unprovoked  and 
so  unjust  an  aggression."     Addresses  were  carried  through  both 
houses,  containing  the  strongest  assurances  of  support. 

On  the  seventh  of  April,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  in  support  of 
an  address  to  the  king  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  declared  his 
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conviction  of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  recognition  of  Amer- 
ican independence.  As  the  discussion  was  expected  to  take  place 
on  that  day,  lord  Chatham  appeared  in  the  upper  house,  tottering 
under  corporeal  infirmities,  and  supported  by  his  son,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  and  his  son-in-law,  lord  Mahon.  When  the  duke  of 
Richmond  had  concluded  his  motion,  lord  Chatham  rose,  and  after 
lamenting  that  his  bodily  infirmities  should  have  prevented  his 
attending  to  his  duty  at  so  important  a  crisis,  he  declared  that  he 
made  an  effort  beyond  his  strength,  to  appear  there  that  day — per- 
haps for  the  last  time — to  express  his  indignation  at  the  idea  of 
yielding  up  the  sovereignty  of  America.  "  I  rejoice,"  continued 
he,  "  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me — that  I  am  still  alive 
to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dismemberment  of  this  antient  and 
noble  monarchy.  Pressed  down  as  I  am  by  the  load  of  infirmity, 
I  am  little  able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  most  perilous  con^ 
juncture  ;  but,  my  lords,  while  I  have  sense  and  memory,  I  will 
never  consent  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  this  nation  by  an  ignomin- 
ious surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest  possessions.  Shall  a  peo- 
ple, so  lately  the  terror  of  the  world,  now  fall  prostrate  before  the 
house  of  Bourbon  ?  Is  it  possible  ?  I  am  not,  I  confess,  well  in- 
formed of  the  resources  of  this  kingdom ;  but  I  trust  it  has  still 
sufficient  to  maintain  its  just  rights,  though  I  know  them  not. 
Any  state,  my  lords,  is  better  than  despair.  Let  us  at  least  make 
one  effort ;  and  if  we  must  fall,  let  us  fall  like  men." 

The  duke  of  Richmond  urged  lord  Chatham  to  point  out  the 
mode  of  making  the  Americans  renounce  their  independence  j  if 
he  could  not  do  it,  no  man  could.  Lord  Chatham  rose  to  give 
his  idea,  but,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  heart,  he  fell  down  in  a  con- 
vulsive fit,  and  the  house  was  cleared.  On  the  eleventh  of  May 
he  expired,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  The  king,  with  the 
advice  of  parliament,  annexed  a  permanent  annuity  of  four  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  earldom  of  Chatham,  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  were  voted  to  discharge  the  incumbrances.  So  nobly  did 
the  nation  reward  a  man,  whose  counsels  she  had  neglected  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  American  disturbances.  What  course  he 
would  have  pursued,  if  he  had  been  in  power,  is  uncertain ;  but, 
from  his  opposition  to  coercive  measures,  it  may  be  gathered  that 
he  would  have  tried  concession  in  the  first  place  ;  and,  on  failure 
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of  that,  would  have  acted  with  more  spirit  and  energy  than  had 
marked  lord  North's  Measures. 

Soon  afterwards,  general  Burgoyne  returned  to  England  on 
his  parole,  and  was  refused  admission  to  the  royal  presence.  He 
was  ordered  to  rejoin  his  ti'Oop&,  whom  the  congress  refused  to 
release  until  the  convention  of  Saratoga  had  been  formally  rati- 
fied by  Britain.  Burgoyne,  not  choosing  to  comply,  was  divested 
of  all  his  employments. 

In  June,  the  commissioners  under  lord  North's  new  concilia- 
tory acts  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  but  by  the  same  fatality  which 
attended  all  the  ministerial  measures — that  of  their  being  taken 
too  late — the  French  treaty  with  America  had  long  preceded 
them,  and  the  British  troops  were  at  that  time  under  a  necessity 
of  evacuating  Philadelphia.  The  congress  rejected  their  offers 
and  concessions. 

The  British  army  crossed  over  the  Delaware  on  the  eighteenth 
of  June,  under  the  command  of  sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  whom 
Howe,  who  was  recalled,  had  previously  resigned  it. 

As  Washington  expected  that  Clinton  would  have  passed  the 
Rariton,  he  crossed  that  river  far  above  Philadelphia ;  but  Clin- 
ton disappointed  him  by  approaching  the  sea  coast,  and  k.  \king 
for  Sandy  Hook.  Washington  sent  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette 
(a  French  officer  who  had  volunteered  his  services  to  America) 
with  a  detachment  to  harass  the  rear  of  the  British  ;  and  gene- 
ral Lee,  who  had  been  lately  exchanged,  was  sent  to  support 
him,  while  Washington  followed  with  the  main  body.  On  the 
twenty-seventh  of  June,  the  British  encamped  near  Monmouth 
Court  house.  Early  the  next  morning,  the  enemy  were  discover- 
ed ;  and,  general  Knyphausen  being  ordered  to  proceed  on  before 
with  the  baggage  to  Middletown,  general  Clinton  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them.  Lee  commenced  the  attack,  but  his  division  was 
soon  broken,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  form  themselves  again. 
He  was  now  attacked  in  turn,  and  driven  back  to  the  main  body 
of  the  army  under  Washington,  which  had  just  arrived  in  time 
to  save  his  division  from  a  total  rout.  Washington  himself  was 
now  attacked  by  the  British  light  infantry  and  rangers,  and,  after 
an  obstinate  action  in  an  intensely  hot  day,  both  parties  desisted 
only  through  weariness  and  fatigue.  In  the  night,  the  British 
continued  the  retreat,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  June  arrived  at 
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Sandy  Hook,  whither  lord  Howe  with  the  fleet,  which  had  sailed 
from  the  Delaware  at  the  same  time  as  the  British  evacuated 
Philadelphia,  arrived  the  day  before,  and  conveyed  them  over  to 
New  York. 

The  French  admiral,  count  d'Estaing,  with  fifteen  sail  of  ships, 
having  six  thousand  land  forces  on  board,  had  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware  on  the  eighth  of  July.  On  the  eleventh 
he  appeared  off  Sandy  Hook ;  but  finding  lord  Howe,  whose  force 
was  vastly  inferior,  prepared  to  receive  him,  he  bore  away  for 
Rhode  Island,  to  cooperate  with  general  Sullivan  in  an  attempt 
upon  Newport ;  and  within  a  few  days  after  his  departure,  four 
sail  of  a  squadron  which  had  been  sent  out  to  reinforce  lord 
Howe,  and  had  been  dispersed  by  tempestuous  weather,  arrived 
separately  at  Sandy  Hook — thus  narrowly  escaping  being  captured. 

On  the  approach  of  the  French  fleet  to  Rhode  Island,  sir  Robert 
Pigot,  the  British  commander,  was  under  the  necessity  of  burn* 
ing  four  and  sinking  two  frigates ;  after  which  he  made  every 
preparation  for  a  vigorous  defence.  But  lord  Howe  being  rein- 
forced, although  still  inferior  to  d'Estaing,  sailed  after  him  ;  and, 
on  his  appearance  oif  Rhode  Island,  the  French  admiral  put  to 
sea  to  engage  him.  After  much  manoeuvring  to  gain  the  weather 
gage,  the  fleets  were  separated  by  a  storm,  which  obliged  the  en- 
emy to  steer  for  Boston  to  refit  (by  which  means  Sullivan  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  Rhode  Island)  ;  and  lord  Howe  having 
followed  the  French  squadron  to  Boston,  where  he  found  them 
lying  in  Nantasket  Roads  so  well  defended  by  land  batteries 
that  an  attack  was  hopeless,  resigned  the  command  to  admiral 
Gambler,  who  returned  to  New  York. 

Admiral  Byron  at  length  appeared  off  Boston,  but  a  furious 
storm  drove  him  from  the  coast ;  and  d'Estaing,  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  absence,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  to  cooperate  with 
the  marquis  De  Bouille,  governor  of  Martinique,  who  had  alrea- 
dy captured  the  island  of  Dominique.  A  detachment  of  four 
thousand  British  troops,  conveyed  by  a  small  squadron  under 
commodore  Hotham,  sailed  from  America  at  the  same  time,  and 
arrived  at  Barbadoes  (fortunately  without  falling  in  with  d'Es- 
taing), where  it  was  joined  by  a  small  squadron  of  three  sail  of 
the  line  and  three  frigates  under  admiral  Barrington.  An  expe- 
«lition  was  immediately  planned  against  St.  Lucicj  on  which  island 
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a  landing  was  effected  on  the  thirteenth  of  December.  General 
Meadows  carried  several  of  the  advanced  posts ;  but,  before  he 
could  effect  the  reduction  of  the  whole,  d'Estaing  appeared  in 
sight.  Barrington  stationed  his  small  squadron  across  the  Ca- 
reenage, so  that  it  might  be  supported  by  some  land  batteries. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  December  the  French  admiral  bore  down  on 
him  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  but  was  so  severely  handled  in  two 
different  attacks,  that  he  was  glad  to  "haul  off.  He  then  landed 
five  thousand  troops,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  them, 
marched  to  assault  the  British  lines ;  but  general  Meadows  re- 
ceiving him  with  no  more  civility  than  Barrington  had  shewn 
him  before,  he  retreated  with  great  loss,  re -embarked  his  troops, 
and  left  the  island  to  its  fate,  which  soon  after  surrendered. 

On  the  continent  of  America,  the  whole  province  of  Georgia 
was  brought  under  the  British  dominion  by  a  body  of  troops  un- 
der the  command  of  colonel  Campbell,  who  had  been  detached 
by  sir  Henry  Clinton  for  that  purpose.  After  a  few  inconsider- 
a5le  actions,  which  were,  however,  highly  honourable  to  the  small 
force  the  colonel  had  with  him,  general  Prevost,  governor  of  East 
Florida,  was  ordered  to  join  and  cooperate  with  colonel  Camp^ 
bell  in  this  enterprise ;  but  he  did  not  arrive  until  the  colonel  had 
completed  the  object  of  his  mission. 

Having  thus  ended  the  campaign  in  America,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  a  short  retrospective  view  of  affairs  in  Europe. 
From  the  moment  that  a  war  between  Britain  and  France  be- 
came inevitable,  both  parties  exerted  themselves  to  secure  the 
pre-eminence  at  sea.  Admiral  Keppel  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line, 
which  sailed  from  St.  Helen's  on  the  thirteenth  of  June ;  and  on 
the  seventeenth,  as  they  entered  the  bay  of  Biscay,  two  French 
frigates,  the  Licorne  and  Belle  Poule,  were  perceived  reconnoi- 
tring them.  A  gun  was  fired  to  bring  them  too,  but  they  refused ; 
and  a  chase  ensuing,  the  Licorne  wantonly  poured  a  whole  broad- 
side into  the  America,  and  struck  to  her  immediately  after.  The 
Belle  Poule,  after  a  warm  action  with  the  Arethusa,  escaped  by 
running  ashore.  The  next  morning  another  French  frigate,  the 
Arethuse,  coming  on  the  same  service  of  reconnoitring,  was  cap- 
tured. From  the  papers  found  on  board  the  Licorne  and  Are- 
thuse, admiral  Keppel  learned  that  the  French  fleet  in  Brest 
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Water  amounted  to  thirty -two  sail  of  the  line  ;  and  he  thought 
proper  to  return  to  St.  Helen's  for  a  reinforcement.  In  July, 
the  fleet  being  then  augmented  to  thirty  sail,  he  went  again  in 
search  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty -third  he 
descried  them  off  Ushant ;  but  having  the  weather  gage,  they  de- 
clined coming  to  an  action.  The  British  admiral  chased  to  wind- 
ward the  three  next  days,  and  on  the  twenty -seventh,  the  enemy 
falling  considerably  to  the  leeward,  he  came  up  with  them,  and 
the  two  fleets  engaged  for  some  time  as  they  crossed  each  other 
in  opposite  directions.  So  soon  as  Keppel  had  repaired  his  dam- 
ages, he  tacked  and  made  signals  for  the  van,  commanded  by  sir 
Robert  Harland,  and  the  rear,  under  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  to  take 
their  stations.  This  order  was  instantly  obeyed  by  Harland ; 
but  Palliser,  who  had  fallen  considerably  to  leeward,  took  no  no- 
tice of  them.  The  enemy  making  a  movement  indicative  of  an 
intention  of  cutting  off  the  rear,  Keppel,  to  prevent  it,  left  his 
station  and  sailed  to  leeward,  until  he  was  opposite  the  enemy's 
van,  whilst  Harland  was  ordered  to  cover  the  rear.  At  five 
o'clock,  p.  ra.,  Keppel  sent  orders,  by  the  Fox  frigate,  to  Palliser, 
to  come  into  his  wake  and  renew  the  action;  to  which  message 
the  latter  answered,  "  that  he  was  Icnotting  and  splicing.,  but 
would  obey  the  order  so  soon  as  possible."  At  six  and  seven 
the  signals  were  again  repeated ;  but  the  day  closed  before  Pal- 
liser joined  the  admiral ;  and  in  the  night  the  enemy  made  to- 
wards their  own  coast,  and  were  scarcely  visible  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  British  fleet  returned  to  Plymouth ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  just  reason  which  Keppel  had  to  complain  of  Pal- 
liser's  not  supporting  him,  he  took  no  notice  of  it  in  his  account 
of  the  action  to  the  admiralty.  A  letter,  however,  soon  after  ap- 
pearing in  the  public  prints,  which  contained  severe  reflection^ 
on  Palliser,  he  applied  to  Keppel  to  sign  a  statement,  not  only 
justificatory  of  his  conduct,  but  tending  to  criminate  himself. 
iKeppel  refused  to  put  his  hand  to  it,  and  Palliser  exhibited  five 
articles  of  accusation  against  him  for  misconduct,  which  were  de- 
clared, by  the  court  of  inquiry  appointed  to  try  their  merits,  to 
be  false,  slanderous,  and  malicious.  As  the  public  were  led  to 
believe  that  these  charges  had  been  brought  against  Keppel  by 
the  ministry,  to  screen  themselves  from  the  charge  of  sending 
him  out  with  an  inadequate  force,  the  sentence  of  the  court  was 
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received  with  extravagant  joy  in  the  metropolis,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  kingdom :  illuminations  took  place,  and  the  popu- 
lace were  scarcely  to  be  restrained  from  demolishing  the  houses 
of  lord  Sandwich  and  Palliser. 

A  court  of  inquiry  was  then  demanded  by  sir  Hugh  into  his 
own  conduct,  which  terminated  in  his  acquittal :  but  the  oppo- 
n  770  ~1  ^^"^^  of  the  ministry  did  not  think  fit  to  let  the  matter 
rest  there.  In  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament,  Mr. 
Fox  moved  a  vote  of  censure  on  lord  Sandwich  for  sending  out 
Keppel  with  a  force  so  infeiior  to  that  of  the  enemy;  and  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  thirty -four  voices  only. 
He  then  moved,  "  that  the  state  of  the  navy,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  present  war,  was  inadequate  to  the  services  of  the  state.'? 
The  majority  against  this  motion  was  increased  to  seventy -two. 
A  third  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  for  the  removal  of  lord  Sandwich, 
on  the  same  grounds  of  complaint  as  the  house  had  before  reject- 
ed, was  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

The  Howes,  uneasy  at  the  censure  thrown  on  them  respecting 
their  conduct  in  America,  demanded  an  inquiry;  which  lord 
North  reluctantly  agreed  to,  on  the  ground  that  no  misconduct 
liad  been  alleged  against  them.  The  necessary  papers  were  laid 
before  the  house,  and  witnesses  examined ;  but  the  evidence  tend- 
ing to  criminate  the  ministry,  by  proving  that  the  force  sent  to 
America  was  inadequate  to  its  subjugation,  they  proposed  to  con- 
fine it  merely  to  military  operations.  The  opposition,  being  thus 
defeated  in  their  object,  which  was  in  reality  to  scrutinise  the 
conduct  of  the  ministers  rather  than  that  of  the  commanders, 
abated  much  of  their  zeal  for  carrying  the  inquiry  any  further, 
and  the  committee  was  dissolved  without  coming  to  any  resolu- 
tion whatever. 

Spain,  which  was  not  before  prepared  to  take  part  with  France 
ao-ainst  Great  Britain,  now  pulled  oft"  the  mask.  She  had  offered 
herself  as  a  mediatrix  between  them ;  and  insidiously  proposed 
to  blend  the  claims  of  France  and  herself  together,  and  to  make 
them  the  subject  of  one  and  the  same  discussion.  Britain  made 
no  objection  to  this  proposition,  so  reprobated  in  Mr.  Pitt's  time; 
but  Spain  introduced  another,  which  was,  that  an  armistice  should 
take  place  and  a  congress  be  held  at  Madrid,  to  which  America 
should  be  allowed  to  send  commissioners  as  an  independent 
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power.  At  this  the  British  ministry  indignantly  spurned.  Spain 
expected  it;  and  her  ambassador  was  ordered  to  deliver  a  hostile 
manifesto,  and  leave  the  British  court  without  the  customary 
previous  form  of  taking  leave. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  towards  affairs  in  the  West  Indies, 
whither  admiral  Byron  had  arrived  on  the  sixth  of  January,  and 
joining  admiral  Barrington  at  St.  Lucie,  the  French  commander, 
d'Estaing,  kept  himself  close  in  Fort  Royal  harbour.  Not  being 
able  to  draw  him  from  thence,  Byron  left  St.  Lucie  on  the  sixth 
of  June  to  convoy  the  homeward-bound  fleet  of  merchantmen 
during  part  of  their  voyage ;  and  d'Estaing  seized  that  opportu- 
nity to  detach  a  squadron,  with  a  strong  body  of  land  forces,  to 
invest  St.  Vincent's,  where  the  Caribbs  were  known  to  be  inimi- 
cal to  the  British  settlers.  The  small  garrison  on  that  Island 
being  thus  beset  by  external  and  internal  foes,  was  totally  inade- 
quate to  its  defence,  and  it  was  surrendered  on  the  same  terms 
as  had  been  granted  to  Dominique.  D'Estaing,  having  been  re- 
inforced from  Europe,  proceeded  to  Grenada,  which,  after  a  re- 
solute defence  by  lord  Macartney,  shared  the  same  fate.  Byron, 
on  his  return,  hastened  to  save  Grenada,  but  it  was  too  late.  He 
resolved,  however,  to  seek  the  enemy,  and  on  the  sixth  of  July 
the  adverse  fleets  met ;  but  d'Estaing,  having  effected  his  pur- 
poses in  the  islands,  and  turned  his  views  toward  the  continent 
of  America,  was  not  inclined  for  close  quarters.  Therefore,  af- 
ter an  indecisive  action,  he  returned  to  Grenada,  from  whence 
he  soon  after  unexpectedly  directed  his  course  towards  Georgia, 
whither  we  shall  follow  him.  The  British  fleet  bore  away  for 
Antigua. 

We  left  colonel  Campbell  in  full  possession  of  Georgiii, 
where  he  was,  soon  after  its  reduction,  joined  by  general  Pre- 
vost,  who  took  upon  himself  the  chief  command.  As  the  British 
army  threatened  the  Carolinas  from  Georgia,  general  Lincoln 
hastened  to  attack  colonel  Campbell  in  his  post  at  Augusta,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Savannah.  This  post  not  being 
tenable,  Campbell  quitted  it,  and  retreated  to  the  town  of  Sa- 
vannah. Lincoln  marched  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
with  a  view  to  cross  over  and  cut  off  all  the  back-country  sup- 
plies from  the  British.  Prevost  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  this 
movement,  than  he  determined  on   a  coup  de  main   against 
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Charleston  in  South  Carolina,  before  wJiich  place  he  arrived  with 
his  small  army  of  only  four  thousand  men,  including  Indians,  on 
the  eleventh  of  May.  The  place  was,  however,  too  well  secured 
to  be  won  without  a  much  greater  loss  of  men  than  he  could  af- 
ford. The  garrison  alone  outnumbered  his  army  ;  and  as  Prevost 
knew  that  Lincoln  was  hastily  retracing  his  steps  to  Carolina  in 
pursuit  of  him,  he  retired  to  a  small  island  to  the  south  of  Charles- 
ton harbour,  and  from  thence  to  Savannah,  against  which  Lin- 
coln was  again  directing  his  course  with  about  five  thousand 
men.  The  garrison  at  Savannah  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred 
men,  and,  of  these,  two  companies  of  Highlanders,  who  had  been 
dispatched  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  were  totally  cut  to  pieces 
at  the  outset.  This  misfortune  was  occasioned  by  their  impetu- 
osity, which  hurried  them  into  an  engagement  with  the  whole  left 
wing  of  the  provincials,  although  the  enemy's  numbers  were  as  ten 
to  one.  Flushed  with  this  success,  the  enemy  stormed  the  lines. 
A  regiment  of  Hessians  were  at  first  overborne  by  the  whole  pro- 
vincial force,  but  the  remaining  companies  of  Highlanders,  inflam- 
ed with  a  desire  to  revenge  their  slaughtered  comrades,  arrested 
their  progress  by  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  them,  until  colonel 
Maitland  rallied  and  brought  back  the  Hessians.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  then  quickly  repulsed,  and  not  only  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  siege,  but  to  retire  to  some  distance. 

Soon  after  this  affair,  d'Estaing  appeared  off  Savannah,  and 
sent  in  a  haughty  summons  demanding  a  surrender,  to  which  a 
spirited  answer  of  denial  was  returned.  Lincoln,  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  d'Estaing,  returned  to  join  him,  and  the  French  and 
Americans  conjointly  broke  ground  and  battered  the  place  ;  but 
their  progress  was  so  slow,  that  they  soon  grew  weary  of  it,  and 
determined  upon  a  general  assault.  It  took  place  on  the  ninth  of 
October ;  but  the  brave  little  band  in  the  garrison  received  them 
so  roughly,  that  they  were  repulsed  with  the  loss,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  of  six  hundred  and  thirty -seven  French  and  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty -four  Americans.  The  latter  again  made  a  precip- 
itate retreat,  and  d'Estaing,  re-embarking  his  troops,  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies,  and  from  thence  to  France,  extremely  mortifi- 
ed at  the  destruction  of  his  vast  projects  in  the  American  south- 
ern provinces. 

In  the  northern  provinces,  detached  expeditions  only,  and  pro- 
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ductive  of  no  important  event,  took  place  during  this  year.  But 
when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet 
off  the  coast,  he  was  apprehensive  that  an  attack  would  be  made 
on  New  York,  and  he  caused  general  Pigot  to  evacuate  Rhode  Isl- 
and and  join  him.  This  fear  having  subsided  by  the  departure  of 
d'Estaing,  sir  Henry  Clinton  prepared  for  an  attack  on  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina ;  but  as  this  year  was  too  far  spent  for  mili- 
tary operations,  he  was  obliged  to  defer  it  to  the  next. 

The  Spaniards  overran  West  Florida,  and  deprived  the  English 
of  the  Missisippi  trade.  In  return,  the  latter  captured  Fort 
Omoa,  wherein  they  found  a  good  booty,  besides  two  register 
ships  valued  at  upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  In  Af- 
rica, a  French  squadron  surprised  the  British  forts,  settlements, 
and  factories  at  Senegal,  and  made  an  easy  prize  of  them. 

During  these  transactions  abroad,  Britain  had  to  cope  at  her 
own  doors  with  the  whole  combined  maritime  force  of  the  Bour- 
bons, which  effected  a  junction  soon  after  the  delivery  of  the  hos- 
tile manifesto  of  Spain.     In  August,  the  enemy's  fleets,  consisting 
of  sixty -five  sail  of  the  line  and  a  host  of  frigates,  sloops,  and  fire- 
ships,  entered  the  channel,  where  sir  Charles  Hardy,  with  only 
thirty-eight  sail  of  the  line  and  a  small  number  of  frigates,  was 
obliged  to  retire  before  tliem.     The  combined  fleets  steered  to- 
wards Plymouth,  and  in  their  way  captured  the  Ardent  of  sixty- 
four  guns,  which  was  sailing  to  join  the  British  admiral.     They 
then  paraded  off  Plymouth  during  several  days,  and  great  appre- 
iiensions  were  entertained  of  an  attack,  against  which  the  garri- 
son was,  by  an  extreme  neglect,  totally  unprovided  ;  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  equinox  they  retired  to  Brest  without  effecting  any 
thing  of  consequence.     Sir  Charles  Hardy  kept  the  seas  till  No- 
vember to  protect  the  British  trade,  which  received  no  check  but 
from  Paul  Jones,  a  private  adven,turer,  who  commanded  an  Amer- 
ican squadron  consisting  of  a  ship  of  forty  guns,  a  frigate  of  thirty- 
six,  another  of  thirty-two,  a  brig  of  twelve,  and  a  cutter.     This 
squadron  fell  in  with  the  Baltic  trade  under  convoy  of  the  Sera- 
pis  of   forty-four  guns,  captain   Pearson,  and  the  Countess  of 
Scarborough  of  twenty  guns,  captain  Percy,  on  the  twenty -third 
of  September.     After  a  most  desperate  conflict,  the  two  British 
ships  of  war  were  compelled  to  strike,  but  the  whole  convoy 
escaped.    Jones  carried  his  prizes  into  the  Texel  j  but,  in  his  way 
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thither,  his  own  ship  was  so  battered,  that  she  sunk.  The  Brit- 
ish government  presented  a  strong  memorial  to  the  states  gene- 
ral on  the  subject  of  their  admitting  the  enemy  to  bring  Brit- 
ish prizes  into  their  ports,  but  it  received  only  an  evasive  an- 
swer ;  and  it  was  plain  that  matters  were  hastening  to  a  rupture 
in  that  quarter. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  Spain  was  to  wrest  Gibraltar  from 
Britain,  whose  possession  of  it  had,  not  without  reason,  long  ex- 
cited her  jealousy.  It  was  too  strong,  however,  to  be  carried  by 
assault,  and  in  July  the  Spaniards  blockaded  it  by  sea  and  land. 

In  this  session  of  parliament,  a  triple  attack  was  planned  against 
the  ministry  5  which  was  to  be  conducted  by  Burke,  Dunning,  and 
Fox.  To  Burke  was  committed  the  task  of  a  reform  in  political 
economy ;  Dunning  undertook  to  attack  the  preponderancy  of 
either  of  the  three  constitutional  branches ;  and  to  Fox  was  as- 
signed an  investigation  of  the  executorial  conduct  of  ministers. 
As  a  prelude  to  Burke's  celebrated  plan  of  reform  in  the  public 
n  780  1  expenditure,  petitions,  in  which  the  county  of  York  took 
the  lead,  were  presented  to  the  commons,  praying, 
"  that,  before  any  new  burthens  were  laid  upon  the  country,  ef- 
fectual measures  might  be  taken  by  that  house  to  inquire  into  and 
correct  the  gross  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money ; 
to  reduce  all  exorbitant  emoluments;  to  rescind  and  abolish  all 
sinecure  places  and  unmerited  pensions ;  and  to  appropriate  the 
produce  to  the  necessities  of  the  state  in  such  manner  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  parliament  should  seem  meet."  To  effect  these  pur- 
poses, Burke  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  his  ma- 
jesty's civil  establishments  5  for  the  sale  of  forest  and  crown  lands ; 
and  for  more  perfectly  uniting  to  the  crown  and  principality  of 
Wales  the  counties  palatine  of  Chester  and  Lancaster,  and  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall :  but  it  was  finally  lost ;  as  were  also  certain 
motions  of  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  earl  Shelburne,  in  the  house 
of  peers,  for  preventing  profusion  in  the  public  expenditure. 

On  the  sixth  of  April,  Mr.  Dunning  made  his  famous  motion, 
"  That  the  influence  of  the  crown  had  increased,  was  increasingj 
and  ought  to  be  diminished  ;"  which  was  carried  against  the  min- 
istry by  a  majority  of  eighteen.  On  the  tenth  of  April,  Mr.  Dun- 
ning moved,  "  That  there  be  laid  before  the  house  every  session, 
within  seven  days  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  an  account  of 
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all  monies  paid  out  of  the  civil  revenue  to,  or  for  the  use  of,  or  ia 
trust  for,  any  member  of  parliament  since  the  last  recess."  This 
motion  was  carried  without  a  division,  and  followed  by  another 
for  rendering  certain  officers  of  the  crown  incapable  of  a  seat  in 
that  house,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two.  This  suc- 
cess of  opposition  was  arrested  by  the  illness  of  the  speaker,  on 
account  of  which  the  house  adjourned  to  the  twenty-fourth  of 
April,  during  which  interval  the  ministry  had  found  means  to 
•work  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  some  of  the  opposition  mem- 
bers ;  for,  when  Mr.  Dunning  on  that  day  moved  for  an  address 
to  his  majesty,  "  that  he  would  be  pleased  not  to  dissolve  the 
parliament,  or  prorogue  the  present  session,  until  the  objects  of 
tlie  petitions  were  answered,"  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  fifty-one.  Thus  ended  the  high  expectations  which  the 
opposition  had  formed  from  these  well-concerted  and  popular  at- 
tacks on  the  ministry ;  and  an  aiFair  soon  after  happened  which, 
as  it  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  whole  constitution,  obliged 
both  the  court  and  popular  parties  to  lay  aside  their  differences 
with  each  other,  and  to  act  with  unanimity  against  the  common 
destroyer. 

An  act  of  parliament  had  passed  in  1778  to  relieve  the  Roman 
<;atholics  from  some  of  the  heavier  penalties  of  the  tenth  of  king- 
William.  The  enlightened  spirit  of  England  saw  this  humane 
measure  in  its  proper  light ;  but  the  distorted  vision  of  Scotch 
fanatics  made  them  view  it  as  an  attack  upon  their  religious  lib- 
erties and  the  forerunner  of  popery.  Associations  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  popery  were  formed  ;  of  which  lord  George  Gordon,  a 
young  hot-headed  man,  ambitious  of  popularity,  however  obtain- 
ed, was  chosen  president :  the  flame  extended  to  the  lower  classes 
in  England,  and  it  was  resolved  to  petition  for  a  repeal  of  the 
act  of  1778.  Lord  George  Gordon  declared  he  would  not  pre- 
sent the  petition  unless  he  was  accompanied  to  the  house  by 
twenty  thousand  men. 

Ok  Friday,  the  second  of  June,  a  mob,  supposed  to  consist  of 
not  less  than  fifty  thousand  persons  who  had  assembled  for  the 
purpose  in  St  George's  Fields,  marched  in  three  divisions  to  the 
house  of  commons,  and  beset  the  avenues  to  it.  They  soon  be- 
gan to  grow  impatient,  and  insulted  several  members  of  both 
houses,  obliging  them  to  join  in  their  shouts  of  «No  popery!" 
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and  to  wear  blue  cockades.  Lord  George  Gordon  frequently 
left  the  house  of  commons,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  harangue 
and  rouse  their  passions  by  the  most  inflammatory  discourses.  Af- 
ter the  adjournment  of  the  house,  the  mob — many  of  whom  were 
misled  bigots,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  lawless  depredators 
growling  for  plunder— 'demolished  the  chapels  of  the  Sardinian  and 
Bavarian  ambassadors.  On  Saturday,  the  storm  abated  only  to 
gather  new  force;  and  on  the  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  the  mob,  setting  the  civil  and  military  powers  at  de- 
fiance, committed  the  most  shocking  depredations,  and  reduced 
the  whole  metropolis  to  a  scene  of  conflagration  and  plunder. 
They  destroyed  the  houses  of  catholics  as  well  as  those  of  some 
protestants.  Three  hundred  desperate  ruffians  were  released 
out  of  Newgate,  and  the  prison  destroyed  by  the  flames.  This 
Newgate  reinforcement  directed  the  fury  of  their  deliverers 
against  the  police  and  civil  magistrates  :  the  houses  of  sir  John 
Fielding  the  head  of  the  police,  and  lord  Mansfield  chief-justice 
of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  were  soon  added  to  the  wreck. 
The  other  prisons  next  became  their  objects,  and  different  gangs 
effected  the  demolition  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  Fleet,  and  New 
Bridewell.  The  toll-houses  on  Blackfriar's  bridge,  and  thirty 
other  different  places,  were  all  on  fire  at  the  same  time ;  the 
Bank  of  England  was  attempted  by  one  party,  whilst  another 
marched  to  cut  off  the  pipes  of  the  New  River,  and  render  abortive 
all  attempts  to  extinguish  the  conflagrations ;  trade  was  suspend- 
ed ;  the  houses  and  shops  near  the  scenes  of  riot  were  shut ;  and 
consternation  and  dismay  pervaded  the  city.  Ministers  seemed 
by  their  inactivity  to  have  been  infected  with  no  less  terror  than 
the  citizens,  as  it  was  not  until  the  night  of  Wednesday,  that  the 
military  force  was  rendered  suflicient  to  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  anarchical  career.  Then  the  roar  of  musquetry  in  different 
parts,  added  to  the  infernal  yell  of  the  populace  intoxicated  with 
their  uninterrupted  progress  and  the  strong  liquors  of  which  they 
had  plundered  the  unresisting  citizens,  produced  the  most  pbign- 
ant  sensations.  On  Thursday  the  mob,  who  had  suffered  greatly 
from  the  fire  of  the  soldiery  during  the  preceding  evening,  be- 
gan to  disperse  and  disappear ;  but  the  shops  were  not  opened. 
The  military  were  reinforced,  and  on  Friday  lord  George  Gordon 
was  apprehended  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  secretary  of 
st^te,  and  qrder  and  tranquillity  restored. 
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Lord  George  Gordon  was  afterwards  tried  for  high-treason ; 
but,  as  the  charge  could  not  be  brought  home  to  him,  he  was  ac- 
quitted. (F  his  deluded  votaries,  according  to  a  return  made  to 
lord  Amherst,  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  were  killed,  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  wounded  ;  many,  of  whom  there  is 
no  account,  fell  victims  to  intoxication  and  the  flames,  and  twenty- 
five  to  the  justice  of  the  law. 

On  the  nineteenth,  both  houses  of  parliament  met,  pursuant  to 
the  adjournment;  and  the  king's  speech  lamented  the  necessity 
he  had  been  under  of  employing  force  to  suppress  the  late  riots, 
and  solemnly  assured  them  that  he  had  no  other  object  but  to 
make  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  the  principles  of  an  excellent 
constitution  in  church  and  state  the  rule  and  measure  of  his  con- 
duct. An  address  of  thanks  was  voted  unanimously,  and,  on  the 
eighth  of  July,  the  session  closed  without  any  thing  more  of  im- 
portance having  been  transacted. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  from  domestic  to  foreign  occurrences, 
which  yielded  no  pleasing  prospect  on  which  the  fatigued  eye  of 
Britons  might  repose.  As  the  states  general  of  Holland  not  only 
withheld  the  succours  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1678  and  other 
subsequent  ones,  but  continued  to  supply  France  with  naval  and 
military  stores,  a  fleet  of  Dutch  merchant  ships  convoyed  by  a 
small  squadron  of  men-of-war,  commanded  by  count  Byland, 
was  met  by  commodore  Fielding  on  the  first  of  January,  who  de- 
sired permission  to  search  the  convoy  to  ascertain  whether  the}' 
contained  any  articles  contraband  of  war.  The  Dutch  admiral 
refusing  this  request,  commodore  Fielding  fired  a  shot  a-head, 
which  was  answered  by  a  broadside.  Fielding  returned  it,  and 
the  Dutchman  struck.  Such  of  the  ships  as  had  contraband  ar- 
ticles on  board  were  detained ;  and  it  was  signified  to  the  count 
that  he  might  hoist  his  flag,  and  prosecute  his  voyage  with  the 
rest.  The  count  refused  to  quit  his  convoy,  and  accompanied 
the  commodore  to  Portsmouth.  The  states  general  demanded 
reparation  and  redress  ;  but,  instead  thereof,  the  king  suspended, 
provisionally,  all  the  stipulations  of  the  existing  treaties  between 
the  states  general  and  Britain. 

The  demand  of  the  states  general  was  founded  on  the  princi- 
ple that  free  bottoms  make  free  goods ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
all  neutral  vessels  and  all  articles  on  board  of  them,  except  war- 
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like  stores  or  ammunition,  should  not  be  liable  to  seizure  or  de- 
tention. Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  who  were  equally  jeal- 
ous with  the  states  general  of  the  maritime  power  aq^  commerce 
of  the  English,  thought  the  present  a  seasonable  time,  when  Bri- 
tain was  put  to  so  hard  a  struggle,  to  level  this  stroke  at  her, 
which  would  have  effectually  destroyed  her  sovereignty  of  the 
sea,  if  it  had  been  tamely  acquiesced  in  :  and,  as  they  armed  to 
support  this  principle,  the  confederacy  was  styled,  "  The  armed 
neutrality."  The  conduct  of  count  Byland  was  intended  as  a 
trial  whether  the  English  were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  prin- 
ciple or  not.  The  British  court,  however,  not  wishing  at  that 
time  a  rupture  with  the  powers  of  the  Baltic,  evaded  the  general 
question,  by  making  the  refusal  of  the  states  general  to  furnish 
the  stipulated  succours  the  reason  for  suspending  all  treaties  be- 
tween tliera. 

Early  in  the  year,  sir  George  Rodney  was  dispatched  with  a 
powerful  fleet  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar;  and,  on  his  passage,  he 
fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  Spanish  merchantmen  under  convoy  of  a 
sixty -four  gun  ship,  four  frigates,  and  two  sloops,  all  of  which  he 
captured.  Having  sent  his  prizes  to  England,  he  continued  his 
course,  and  soon  afterwards  came  in  sight  of  a  Spanish  squadron 
of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Don  Juan  de  Langara. 
As  the  wind  blew  on  shore,  the  British  admiral  stationed  himself 
between  it  and  the  enemy,  to  cut  off  their  retreat;  and  as  they 
perceived  it  to  be  impracticable,  the  battle  began  at  four  o'clock 
p.  m.  and  lasted  with  great  fury  till  two  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  Phcenix  of  eighty  guns,  Langara's  own  ship,  the 
headmost  of  tlie  enemy's  line,  struck  to  the  British  admiral ;  the 
Monarca,  Princessa,  and  Diligente,  of  seventy  guns  each,  also 
struck,  and  were  carried  into  port.  The  San  Julien  and  San 
Eugenio,  of  seventy  guns  each,  were  taken  possession  of,  but  af- 
terwards run  ashore  and  were  totally  lost.  The  rest  escaped,  in 
a  very  shattered  state.  Notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  the 
enemy,  yet,  as  the  sea  was  boisterous,  and  the  fleets  on  a  lee- 
shore  in  a  dark  night,  this  action  is  surpassed  by  none  in  point 
of  nautical  skill  and  intrepidity. 

Having  relieved  Gibraltar,  Rodney  steered  for  the  West  In- 
dies, after  sending  home  his  last  prizes  under  the  care  of  admiral 
I^igbjj  wlip  on  his  passage  captured  the  Prothee,  a  French  ship 
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of  sixty -four  guns,  and  some  merchant  ships,  part  of  her  convoy. 
Admiral  Geary,  who  commanded  in  the  Channel,  also  captured 
twelve  ships  of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  from  St.  Domingo.  To 
counterbalance  this  success,  an  outward-bound  English  fleet  of 
East  and  West  Indiamen  with  stores,  artillery,  ammunition,  &c. 
convoyed  by  the  Ramillies  and  three  frigates,  fell  in  with  a 
French  and  Spanish  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  merchantmen  were  taken. 

In  America,  we  left  sir  Henry  Clinton  preparing  for  an  attack 
on  Charleston,  South  Carolina ;  who,  having  given  the  command 
of  New  York  to  general  Knyphausen,  sailed  from  thence  escorted 
by  admiral  Arbuthnot.  The  Americans,  being  aware  of  Clinton's 
intended  operations,  had  rendered  the  town  as  secure  as  nature 
and  art  could  effect  it,  both  on  the  sea  and  land  sides.  The 
American  commodore  Whipple,  with  nine  sail  of  ships,  guarded 
the  entrance  over  the  bar ;  Fort  Moultrie,  upon  Sullivan's  Island, 
was  strengthened  ;  and  general  Lincoln,  with  seven  thousand 
men,  manned  the  works  of  the  town.  The  British  army,  having 
been  landed  to  the  southward  of  Charleston  harbour,  advanced 
across  the  country  to  Ashley  River,  at  the  confluence  of  v/hich 
and  Cooper  River  the  town  is  situated.  On  the  first  of  April, 
they  broke  ground  at  eight  hundred  yards  distance  from  the  ene- 
my's works.  Meanwhile  the  fleet  approached  the  bar,  and  the 
larger  ships  having  been  lightened  of  their  provisions,  water,  and 
many  of  their  guns,  the  whole  got  over  it  on  the  twentieth  of 
March,  and,  driving  the  American  commodore  before  them,  pass- 
ed by  Fort  Moultrie  through  a  tremendous  fire.  Tlie  fleet  being 
ready  to  cooperate  and  the  first  parallel  completed,  general  Clin- 
ton summoned  the  town ;  but  Lincoln  refused  to  surrender. 
The  siege  was  then  pressed  on  with  uncommon  vigour ;  during 
which  lord  Cornwallis,  major  Moncrieff,  who  had  so  ably  done 
his  duty  in  the  defence  of  Savannah  as  chief  engineer,  major 
Fergusson,  colonels  Webster  and  Tarleton,  and  the  naval  ofli- 
cers,  greatly  signalised  themselves  for  their  zeal,  activity,  una- 
nimity, and  bravery.  At  length,  all  things  being  in  readiness  for 
a  general  assault,  the  town  capitulated. 

General  Clinton  then  detached  lord  Cornwallis  to  attack  k  body 
of  provincials  under  colonel  Burford,  which  had  been  collected  to 
throw  itself  into  Charleston,  but,  being  too  late,  had  taken  a  sta- 
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tion  oH  the  northern  banks  of  the  river  Santee.  His  lordship 
routed  them  with  great  slaughter  ;  and  South  Carolina  being  en- 
tirely cleared  of  the  enemy,  general  Clinton  left  it  to  the  care  of 
his  lordship,  and  returned  to  New  York. 

Lord  Cornwallis  applied  himself  to  the  re-establishment  of  civil 
government  and  tranquillity  in  the  province  ;  but  hearing  that 
general  Gates  was  marching  southward  towards  Camden,  he  again 
resumed  his  military  occupations,  and  marched  to  meet  him  with 
fifteen  hundred  regulars  and  five  hundred  militia.  Gates  entered 
the  province  with  upwards  of  five  thousand  men  ;  and  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  August  both  armies  met  near  Camden.  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis having  with  great  judgment  taken  his  ground  where  the  nar- 
rowness of  it  would  prevent  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  from 
acting,  colonel  Webster  and  lord  Rawdon  were  ordered  to  begin 
the  battle.  This  order  was  obeyed  with  so  much  alacrity  and  im- 
petuosity, that  the  enemy  were  soon  completely  routed,  and  pur- 
sued to  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  All 
their  artillery  was  lost ;  nine  hundred  men  killed,  and  one  thou- 
sand captured.  Colonel  Tarleton  was  then  detached  to  attack 
another  party,  commanded  by  general  Sumpter ;  and  he  executed 
his  orders  so  eftectually,  that  the  whole  were  killed,  taken,  or 
completely  dispersed,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  ammunition,  artil- 
lery, and  one  thousand  stand  of  arms. 

Lord  Cornwallis  now  began  his  march  towards  North  Carolina, 
and  established  himself  at  Charlotteburgh  as  a  central  and  con- 
venient post,  from  whence  he  could  send  detachments  to  scour 
the  province;  but  one  of  these,  under  the  brave  major  Fergusson, 
having  penetrated  so  far  as  the  King's  Mountain,  was  entirely 
cut  off,  after  a  most  gallant  resistance  against  a  vast  superiority 
of  numbers.  By  this  misfortune,  lord  Cornwallis's  schemes  in 
North  Carolina  were  annihilated,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  South  Carolina,  and  wait  for  reinforcements  from  sir  Henry 
Clinton. 

During  that  general's  absence  from  New  York,  Washington's 
force  was  too  feeble  to  make  any  attempt  upon  it.  Soon  after 
Clinton's  return,  a  reinforcement  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  some 
frigates,  and  numerous  transports,  having  six  thousand  land  forces 
on  board,  arrived  at  Rhode  Island  from  France.  De  Guichen 
was   likewise  expected  from  the  AYest  Indies  with  his  whole 
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fleet,  and  Washington  went  to  Rhode  Island  to  Concert  with 
the  French  commanders  a  plan  for  overpowering  Clinton  and 
Arbuthnot  in  New  York.  During  Washington's  absence^  Ar- 
nold— disgusted,  as  he  himself  says,  at  the  interference  of 
France  between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies,  but,  as  the 
Americans  allege,  urged  by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  the  result 
of  extravagance,  and  angry  at  congress  for  not  passing  some  ac^ 
counts  which  were  overcharged—formed  the  resolution  of  deliv- 
ering up  the  strong  post  of  West  Point  on  the  North  River  to  the 
English.  The  possession  of  this  important  fortress  would  have 
enabled  them  to  have  cut  oiF  all  communication  between  the 
northern  and  southern  provinces.  Arnold  desired  Clinton  to 
send  a  confidential  agent  to  him;  and  major  Andre,  his  aid-de- 
camp and  adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  undertook  the  af- 
fair. He  was  landed  at  night  from  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war,  and 
passed  the  night  in  conference  with  Arnold.  In  the  morning  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Vulture  had  been  forced  by  the  batteries 
to  shift  her  station  and  drop  lower  down  the  river  towards  New 
York,  so  that  it  became  necessary  for  Andre  to  return  by  landi 
Before  he  could  pass  through  the  American  lines,  he  was  chal- 
lenged, and,  by  imprudently  offering  his  watch  and  purse  to  be 
suffered  to  pass  on,  raised  suspicion  where  there  was  none  be- 
fore. Arnold,  hearing  of  the  detention  of  one  John  Anderson,  the 
feigned  name  under  which  he  had  given  Andre  a  passport,  imme- 
diately escaped  on  board  the  Vulture,  and  Andre  then  threw  off 
all  disguise,  and  acknowledged  his  real  name  and  situation. 
Washington  appointed  a  board  of  general  officers  to  try  him. 
The  magnanimity  and  candour  with  which  he  made  his  defence, 
which  was,  that  necessity,  and  not  choice,  had  conducted  him 
into  the  American  lines,  and  that  without  any  of  the  intentions 
of  a  spy,  procured  him  the  admiration  of  his  judges  as  a  man,  but 
could  not  avert  their  sentence  of  death  as  a  spy.  Every  effort 
was  made  by  sir  Henry  Clinton  to  save  the  life  of  this  estimable 
young  man ;  but  the  only  mode  which  Washington  would  agree 
to,  namely,  the  exchange  of  Arnold  for  Andre,  being  incompati- 
ble with  the  practice  of  warfare,  could  not  be  complied  with. 
Andre  regarded  not  death,  but  the  ignominious  shape  in  which  it 
was  to  be  inflicted  on  him.  He  made  a  most  pathetic  appeal  to 
Washington  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and  only  requested  to  die 
VOL.  n,  46 
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the  death  of  a  soldier  and  not  of  a  malefactor.  His  request  was 
refused  5  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  October,  Andre,  who  step- 
ped forward  to  serve  his  country  with  the  heroism  of  a  Codrus^ 
died  with  the  firmness  of  a  Socrates,  As  it  was  undoubtedly 
questionable  whether  Andre  could  be  considered  to  have  merited 
the  sentence  which  was  passed  upon  him,  it  would  have  reflected 
splendour  on  the  American  character  not  to  have  put  it  into  exe- 
cution ;  as  it  was,  there  certainly  remains  a  dark  spot  of  malig- 
nant revenge  upon  it. 

Winter  approaching  without  the  arrival  of  the  count  de  Gui- 
chen,  both  armies,  after  coming  to  an  agreement  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners,  retired  to  their  respective  quarters. 

We  are  now  to  look  towards  the  West  Indies  for  the  reasons 
which  prevented  de  Guichen's  junction  with  the  Americans.  He 
had  arrived  before  St.  Lucie  with  twenty -five  sail  of  the  line  and 
eight  frigates,  full  of  troops ;  but  the  dispositions  made  by  gene- 
ral Vaughan  and  rear-admiral  Parker  induced  him  to  retire  to 
Martinique.  Sir  George  Rodney  having,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  left  Gibraltar  in  February,  arrived  at  the  Leeward  Island 
station  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  and,  following  the  enemy 
to  Martinique,  offered  them  battle.  They,  notwithstanding  their 
superiority,  would  not  venture  out  5  and  Rodney,  to  entice  them, 
retired  to  St.  Lucie,  leaving  some  swift-sailing  frigates  to  watch 
them  and  give  him  intelligence  of  their  motions.  On  the  six- 
teenth of  April,  news  were  brought  that  de  Guichen  had  sailed^ 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  day  following  Rodney  got  sight  of  him. 
The  night  was  passed  in  manoiuvring;  de  Guichen  endeavouring 
to  avoid  an  action,  and  Rodney  to  counteract  his  intentions. 
The  skill  of  the  latter  rendered  a  battle  unavoidable ;  and,  de- 
parting from  the  established  rule  of  naval  tactics,  that  of  fighting 
in  a  line,  Rodney  proposed  to  bear  down  with  all  his  force  upon 
one  division  of  the  enemy,  and,  after  crippling  that,  to  attack  the 
rest  upon  more  equal  terms.  The  dispositions  were  properly 
made  for  this  new  mode  of  fighting,  and  the  battle  commenced ; 
but  some  of  the  captains,  either  from  obstinate  attachment  to 
former  usage  or  from  misconception  of  the  admiral's  orders,  dis- 
concerted his  plan,  and  prevented  a  decisive  issue  of  the  con- 
test. The  French  fleet  were,  however,  driven  from  the  scene  of 
action ;  and  Rodney  followed  them  with  all  the  expedition  the 
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shattered  condition  of  his  ships  would  allow,  but  inefifectually. 
The  fleets  met  again  on  the  nineteenth  of  May,  and  another 
partial  action  ensued,  which  was  as  indecisive  as  the  former,  and 
both  retired,  the  British  to  Barbadoes,  and  the  French  to  Marti- 
nique, to  repair  their  damages.  The  designs  of  the  French  com- 
mander, which  were  to  have  annihilated  the  British  power  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  then  to  have  cooperated  with  the  Americans 
in  an  attack  on  New  York,  having,  however,  been  rendered  abor- 
tive by  the  damages  his  fleet  had  sustained  in  these  engagements, 
de  Guichen  sailed  for  Europe.  Rodney,  who  was  apprised  of  the 
second  part  of  his  design,  thought  he  might  have  sailed  for  New 
York,  and  immediately  proceeded  thither  ;  but,  finding  his  mis- 
take, he  returned  to  St.  Lucie. 
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x\.N  affair  happened  in  September,  which  fully  brought  to  light 
the  inimical  views  of  the  states  general  towards  Great  Britain. 
The  Mercury,  an  American  packet,  having  been  captured  by  the 
Vestal  frigate,  Mr.  Laurens,  formerly  president  of  congress,  was 
found  on  board,  and  his  papers,  which  had  been  thrown  overboard 
and  dexterously  fished  up  again,  disclosed  the  sketch  of  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  between  Holland  and  the  American 
provinces.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  the  British  embassador  at  the 
Hague,  was  instructed  to  represent  to  the  states  general  this  clan- 
destine correspondence  of  one  of  their  body  with  the  rebellious 
subjects  of  a  sovereign  with  whom  they  were  in  strict  amity ;  and 
to  demand  not  only  a  formal  disavowal  of  such  a  procedure,  but 
a  speedy  satisfaction  for  it.  This  demand  being  evaded  by  the 
states  general,  war  was  declared  against  them  on  the  twentieth 
ef  December. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  session  of  parliament  for  this 
year— which  was  remarkable  for  the  introduction  of  Mr.  William 
Pitt,  second  son  of  lord  Chatham,  and  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  a  dra- 
matic poet,  afterwards  two  of  its  brightest  luminaries — was  oc- 
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cupied  by  a  consideration  of  East  India  affairs,  at  wliich  it  will 
be  now  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  glance. 

A  war  between  Britain  and  France  naturally  engenders  hostil- 
ities in  India ;  and,  immediately  on  the  developement  of  the  hos- 
tile intentions  of  France,  the  East  India  company,  with  their 
usual  circumspection  and  foresight,  resolved  on  ahold  and  decisive 
measure,  which  might  effectually  secure  their  possessions  from 
the  impending  storm.  Orders  were  dispatched  to  Madras  for  an 
attack  on  Pondicherry ;  and  major-general  Munro,  early  in  Au- 
gust, 1778,  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  company's  forces  to  ex- 
ecute their  design.  Sir  Edward  Vernon  was  to  cooperate  with 
the  naval  force  in  those  seas;  and,  on  his  appearance  before 
Pondicherry,  monsieur  de  Tronjolly,  the  French  naval  com- 
mander, hastily  quitted  it.  The  departure  of  the  French  squad- 
ron facilitated  the  operations  of  the  besiegers ;  and,  after  a  very 
gallant  attack  and  defence,  Pondicherry  capitulated  on  honoura- 
ble terms. 

A  powerful  and  extensive  confederacy  had  been  forming,  dur- 
ing some  months  previous,  against  the  British,  among  the  native 
powers  of  Hindostan.  The  Mahrattas,  who,  after  the  decline  of 
the  Mogul  empire,  were  the  most  foimidable  state,  were  at  the 
head  of  it.  Their  dissatisfaction  originated  in  the  following  cir- 
cumstances :  Madur  Row  was  prime  minister  to  his  father,  who, 
with  his  assistance,  had  usurped  the  reins  of  government;  and, 
after  his  death,  he  succeeded  him.  Madur  Row  was  assassinated 
by  his  uncle,  RaganantRow,  who  was  obliged  to  fly  the  vengeance 
of  the  people,  by  whom  his  nephew  was  greatly  esteemed.  Ra- 
ganant  sought  and  obtained  refuge  at  Bombay  ;  and  the  presiden- 
cy concluded  a  ti-eaty,  whereby  they  engaged  to  place  him  in  his 
nephew's  official  situation,  on  condition  that  he  should  cede  them 
an  extensive  territory.  The  presidency  declared  war  against  the 
Mahrattas,  and  Hyder  Ally  was  called  upon  to  assist,  according 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1769.  Hyder  took  the  field, 
but  was  soon  reduced  to  great  straits,  from  which  he  ably  extri- 
cated himself,  and  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  the  Mahrattas. 
He  was,  however,  deeply  incensed  against  the  presidency,  and 
imputed  his  ill  success  to  their  intentional  failure  of  supporting 
him.  The  presidency  continued  the  war  against  the  Mahrattas 
until  1774  ;  when  general  Clavering,  colonel  Monson,  and  Philip 
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Francis,  esq.  who  had  been  appointed  assessors  in  council  to  the 
governor -general  by  an  act  passed  in  1773,  arrived  in  Bengal ; 
and  as  their  professed  objects  were  peace  virith  the  country  pow- 
ers, an  inviolable  observation  of  public  faith,  and  a  strict  impar- 
tiality towards  the  natives,  their  first  act  was  to  urge  the  presi- 
dency of  Calcutta  to  condemn  the  war.  Warren  Hastings,  the 
governor-general,  opposed  this  measure ;  but  he  was  outvoted  in 
the  council,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  the  Mahrattas, 
at  Poonah,  in  1776.  The  death  of  his  two  colleagues  soon  after 
leaving  Mr.  Francis  unsupported  in  the  council,  Mr.  Hastings 
regained  his  ascendency.  Hyder  Ally,  since  his  late  peace  with 
the  Mahrattas,  had  assiduously  sought  their  friendship,  as  like- 
wise that  of  the  neighbouring  powers ;  and  a  negotiation  was  at 
length  opened  between  Hyder  Ally,  France,  the  Mysore,  and  the 
Mahrattas.  Hastings  soon  gained  intelligence  of  it,  and  formed 
a  scheme  to  anticipate  their  designs.  As  the  Mahratta  nation 
■were  the  sinew  of  this  hostile  league,  he  conceived  the  project  of 
changing  its  government,  and  placing  it  in  other  hands  more  in 
the  British  interest.  Moodagie  Boosla,  the  rajah  of  Berar,  who 
was  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  presidency  of  Calcutta,  and  at 
variance  with  Hyder  Ally  and  the  Nizam,  was  fixed  upon  to  fill 
the  Mahratta  throne,  and  Raganant  was  promised  the  place  of 
prime  minister.  The  presidency  of  Bombay  soon  after  declared 
the  treaty  of  Poonah  violated,  and  an  expedition  was  undertaken, 
which  failed  through  the  treachery  of  Raganant ;  and  another 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  presidency  of  Bombay  and  the 
Mahrattas,  at  Wargaum.  The  rajah  of  Berar  then  deserted  the 
British,  and  joined  the  confederacy  against  them ;  so  that  from 
Delhi  to  cape  Comorin,  from  the  Indus  to  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del,  all,  except  Arcot,  were  hostile  to  them.  The  first  object  of 
attack  was  the  Carnatic,  against  which  Hyder  Ally  undertook  to 
lead  an  expedition,  and  began  to  make  immense  preparations  for 
it.  The  force  on  the  Madras  establishment  did  not  exceed  thirty 
thousand  men,  dispersed  in  very  distant  quarters ;  part  lay  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  and  a  large  detachment,  under  colonel  Baillie, 
in  the  Guntoor  circar.  Hyder  passed  the  Ghauts,  and  desolated 
the  level  country ;  whilst  his  son,  Tippoo  Saib,  was  sent  against 
the  northern  circars.  Hyder  Ally  laid  siege  to  Arcot;  and  sir 
Hector  Munro,the  British  general,  advanced  with  a  twofold  view 
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of  raising  the  siege  and  effecting  a  junction  with  colonel  Baillie. 
On  Munro's  approach,  Hyder  raised  the  siege ;  but  posted  him- 
self in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  between 
colonel  Baillie  and  the  main  body  under  Munro.  Baillie,  with 
his  small  force  of  two  hundred  Europeans  and  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  sepoys,  encountered  Tippoo  Saib,  at  the  head  of 
thirty  thousand  horse  and  eight  thousand  foot,  and  entirely 
routed  him ;  but  was  afterwards  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by 
Hyder,  and  taken  prisoner,  with  the  loss  of  his  whole  detach- 
ment, after  an  almost  unparalleled  resistance  against  such  an  im- 
mense superiority  of  force.  Hyder  then  resumed  the  siege  of 
Arcot,  and  took  it,  not  without  suspicion  of  the  connivance  of 
the  nabob.  The  presidency  of  Calcutta,  alarmed  at  Hyder's 
successes,  resolved  to  assist  that  of  Madras,  and  requested  sir 
Eyre  Coote,  one  of  their  body,  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  Carnatic.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  sail  immedi- 
ately to  Madras  ;  and  that,  whilst  he  should  be  directing  the  op- 
erations of  the  army,  admiral  Hughes  should  attack  the  ports 
and  shipping  of  Hyder  on  the  Malabar  coast.  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
arrived  at  Madras  at  the  close  of  the  year  1780,  and  found  af- 
fairs in  a  more  gloomy  situation  than  he  had  been  even  given  to 
expect.  Encouraged  by  his  successes,  Hyder  had  laid  siege  to 
Vellore,  Wandewash,  Permacoil,  and  Chingleput,  alHtrong  holds. 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  called  a  council  of  war,  to  consult  whether  it 
P  „  -.  would  be  best  to  proceed  at  once  against  Hyder's  army^ 
or  to  relieve  these  places ;  and  the  latter  alternative  be- 
ing adopted,  he  took  his  measures  so  effectually,  that  the  sieges 
were  raised  and  the  garrisons  reinforced  and  supplied  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  also  disarmed  the  French 
inhabitants  of  Pondicherry,  who,  notwithstanding  the  generosity 
shown  them  when  that  city  surrendered  to  the  English,  had 
evinced  their  treachery  in  collecting  provisions  for  a  fleet  and 
army  which  they  expected  from  the  Mauritius.  The  provisions 
were  removed,  and  all  their  other  preparations  destroyed. 

Discouraged  by  these  successful  measures,  Hyder  remained  in- 
active until  he  was  strongly  reinforced ;  after  which  he  made 
preparations  to  besiege  Tritchinopoly.  Although  the  British  army 
was  small,  and  indifferently  provided,  sir  Eyre  Coote  resolved  to 
follow  and  bring  him  to  an  engagement.    With  this  view  he  made 
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an  attempt  on  the  fortress  of  Chillumbrum,  but  was  compelled  to 
retire.  This  discomfiture  heartened  Hjder,  who  now,  for  the 
first  time,  showed  a  disposition  to  risk  a  battle,  and  advancing 
towards  the  British  armj,  chose  an  advantageous  post  at  a  small 
distance  from  it. 

Although  the  swarms  of  hostile  cavalry  precluded  the  British 
eommander  from  procuring  the  least  knowledge  of  the  number 
and  disposition  of  the  main  body,  by  intercepting  all  his  scouts, 
sir  Eyre  Coote  saw  that  a  decisive  blow  must  be  struck,  or  south- 
ern India  abandoned  ;  and  he  resolved  to  risk  a  general  engage- 
ment. On  the  first  of  July,  the  English  army,  consisting  of  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  Europeans  and  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred native  troops,  marched  out  in  two  lines — the  first  led  by  sir 
Hector  Munro,  and  the  second  by  general  Stuart — to  attack  an 
enemy  seventy  thousand  strong,  advantageously  posted,  and  de- 
fended by  a  numerous  artillery.  By  a  prompt  and  happy  move- 
ment, sir  Eyre  Coote  attacked  their  left  wing  diagonally,  and 
threw  them  into  disorder.  Hyder  changed  his  front,  with  a  view 
to  bring  his  whole  force  to  act  at  once  against  the  British ;  but, 
by  the  eflforts  of  Munro  and  Stuart,  and  the  guidance  of  Coote, 
they  pursued  the  advantage  they  had  gained  at  first  with  unre- 
mitting diligence,  until  it  ended  in  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Mysoreans.  This  was  the  famous  battle  of  Porto  Novo,  v/hich 
dispelled  the  awe  in  which  Hyder  had  been  hitherto  held,  and 
preserved  the  British  possessions  in  India.  Coote  followed  up 
this  success  by  reducing  Passore,  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance ;  and  both  armies  being  soon  after  reinforced,  the  English 
by  a  body  of  troops  from  Bengal,  and  Hyder  by  his  son  Ally  and 
his  forces,  a  second  battle  took  place  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
August,  in  which  Hyder  was  again  defeated.  On  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  September,  he  was  routed  a  third  time  5  and  was  then 
obliged  to  retire  into  the  interior  country,  and  leave  the  English 
in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  possessions. 

Sir  Edward  Hughes  had  been  also  successful  at  sea  ;  and,  by 
destroying  Hyder's  shipping  in  his  own  ports,  had  blighted  his 
hopes  of  becoming  a  maritime  power.  So  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
Dutch  war,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  sir  Hector  Munro  and  a 
body  of  land  forces,  reduced  Negapatam,  one  of  their  settlements, 
and  compelled  Hyder  to  evacuate  Tanjore.  Thus  terminated 
the  military  and  naval  campaign  of  this  year  in  India. 
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In  Europe,  hostilities  recommenced  by  an  attempt  of  the 
French  to  carry  the  island  of  Jersey  by  a  coup  de  main.  The 
baron  de  Rullecourt,  who  led  the  expedition,  surprised  the  town 
of  St.  Bilier,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  at  dawn 
of  day,  found  the  market-place  full  of  French  troops.  The  gov- 
ernor's house  was  surrounded,  and  he  was  brought  prisoner  to 
the  market-house  ;  where  he  was  intimidated  by  de  Rullecourt 
into  signing  a  capitulation.  Elizabeth  castle  was  then  summon- 
ed ;  but  captains  Aylward  and  Mulcaster,  who  had  retired  thith- 
er, refused  to  acknowledge  a  capitulation  signed  by  the  governor 
in  his  present  circumstances ;  and,  firing  upon  the  French  troops, 
compelled  them  to  retreat.  Meanwhile,  major  Pierson,  of  the 
ninety -fifth  regiment,  having  assembled  a  body  of  troops,  sent  to 
require  de  Rullecourt  to  surrender,  and  gave  him  twenty  min- 
utes for  consideration.  When  the  time  elapsed,  Pierson  began 
the  attack :  at  the  commencement  of  which  de  Rullecourt  was 
mortally  wounded ;  and,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  French 
troops  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  joy  of  the  victors  was 
greatly  damped  by  the  death  of  the  gallant  Pierson,  who  was  kill- 
ed b}  almost  the  last  shot  the  enemy  fired. 

Notwithstanding  the  supplies  which  had  been  thrown  into  Gib- 
raltar by  Rodney,  in  the  preceding  year,  the  garrison  was  re- 
duced to  great  extremities,  until  it  was  again  relieved  by  admi- 
ral Darby,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year ;  and  the  Span- 
iards, then  despairing  of  reducing  it  by  blockade,  resolved  to  ef- 
fect it  by  force.  Stupendous  works  were  raised,  from  whence 
one  hundred  and  seventy  pieces  of  cannon  and  eighty  mortars 
roared  incessantly,  night  and  day,  for  several  months,  against 
the  garrison ;  but  without  producing  the  expected  effect.  At 
length,  on  the  twenty -seventh  of  November,  being  a  very  dark 
morning,  the  besieged  sallied  out,  at  three  o'clock,  with  incredi- 
ble silence  and  regularity  ;  drove  the  Spaniards  from  their  im- 
mense works,  and  in  two  hours  completely  destroyed  the  whole 
of  what  had  cost  the  Spaniards  two  years'  labour,  an  immense 
expense,  and  no  little  blood.  The  British  retreated  into  the 
garrison  with  the  same  silence  and  regularity,  after  having  put  a 
stop  to  the  siege  for  that  year  at  least. 

Admiral  Digby,  after  relieving  Gibraltar,  returned  to  the  Chan- 
nel ;  but  no  occurrence  took  place  there  worth  mentioning  until 
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December,  when  Digby,  who  was  then  lying  in  Torbay,  dispatch- 
ed admiral  Kempenfeldt  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  a  fifty -gun 
ship,  and  four  friga<:es,  to  intercept  a  convoy  of  naval  and  milita- 
ry stores  which,  at  that  late  season,  the  French  were  sending  out 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies.  On  the  twelftli,  Kempenfeldt  fell 
in  with  them  ;  but  the  French  fleet,  consisting  of  nineteen  sail  of 
the  line,  was  too  much  above  his  strength  for  him  to  cope  with. 
He  nevertheless  brought  off  twenty  of  the  transports  and  store- 
ships,  part  of  their  convoy. 

In  the  summer,  as  admiral  Parker  was  returning  from  tbeBal-^ 
tic  with  six  sail  of  the  line  and  some  frigates,  having  under  him 
a  convoy  of  merchantmen,  he  fell  in  with  the  Dutch  admiral 
Zoutman,  with  eight  ships  of  the  line,  ten  frigates,  and  five 
sloops,  having  also  the  Dutch  Baltic  trade,  bound  to  the  Texel, 
under  convoy.  Both  admirals  ordered  their  respective  convoys 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way,  under  protection  of  the  frigates. 
The  English  admiral  then  bore  down  on  the  Dutch,  who  lay  to 
for  him  to  leeward  ;  and,  when  within  half  a  musquet  shot,  the 
engagement  began.  The  contest  of  national  skill  and  valout 
lasted,  with  unremitting-  fury,  for  nearly  four  hours  ;  during 
which  the  English  had  five  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  Dutch  lost  one  thousand  one  hundred.  One  of  the 
Dutch  ships  was  sunk,  and  two  rendered  forever  unserviceable. 
The  British  ships  were  much  shattered,  but  not  beyond  repara- 
tion. The  event  was,  therefore,  in  favour  of  Britain  ;  but  the 
admiralty  were  blamed  for  not  having  reinforced  him  from  Chat- 
ham, or  the  Downs,  where  so  many  ships  were  lying  idle  as 
might  have  enabled  Parker  to  have  taken  or  destroyed  the  whole 
of  the  enemy's  fleet.  Parker  resigned  his  Command  in  disgust, 
and  did  not  conceal  his  sentiments  on  the  occasion. 

Commodore  Johnstone  was  sent  to  attack  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  with  a  seventy -four,  a  sixty -four,  three  fifty-gun  ships,  a 
bomb-ship,  a  fire-ship,  and  some  sloops.  The  French  admiral,  Sufr 
frein,  was  ordered  to  watch  his  motions;  as  he  was  proceeding 
to  India  with  five  sail  of  the  line,  and  other  armed  ships  and  trans- 
ports, amounting  together  to  forty  sail.  Suffrein  surprised  John- 
stone in  Port  Praya,  in  the  island  of  St.  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de 
Verd  islands,  and  attacked  him  when  totally  unprepared  ;  but 
he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.    He  tlien  stood  for  the  Cape  of 
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Good  Hope,  which,  by  this  junction,  was  rendered  too  strong  for 
Johnstone's  force  to  attack,  and  he  gave  up  the  attempt ;  but  on 
his  return  he  captured  five  rich  homeward-bound  Dutch  East-In- 
diamen,  and  burnt  another. 

The  West  Indies,  which  had  been  terribly  desolated  by  a  hur- 
ricane at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  were  now  again  to  feel 
the  scourge  of  war.  Admiral  Rodney  and  general  Vaughan  sur- 
prised the  Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatius  ;  the  booty  in  which  sold, 
much  under  its  value,  for  three  millions  sterling.  A  squadron  of 
Rodney's  fleet  soon  after  captured  a  fleet  of  Dutch  merchantmen, 
estimated  at  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling;  and  some 
private  adventurers  brought  away  from  Demerara  and  Essequibo 
every  valuable  ship  in  those  places :  so  that  the  Dutch  paid  dear 
for  their  perfidy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  captured  the 
island  of  Tobago,  and  the  Spaniards  wrested  the  province  of  West 
Florida  from  England. 

In  this  year  Britain  made  her  last  efforts  for  the  recovery  of 
America ;  and  the  event  fully  proved  the  blindness,  want  of  au- 
thentic information,  and  credulity,  of  the  ministry ;  who  during 
the  whole  course  of  this  disastrous  war  suffered  themselves  to  be 
buoyed  up  by  partial  advantages,  whilst  they  either  could  not  see, 
or  shut  their  eyes  against  the  general  complexion  of  affairs.  The 
victories  gained  by  Britain  afforded  her  but  empty  fame,  which  a 
single  defeat  tarnished.  From  the  vast  extent  of  the  American 
continent,  it  was  necessary  that  the  British  should  make  detach- 
ments ;  and  the  Americans,  levelling  their  whole  force  at  these, 
cut  them  off  in  detail,  and  weakened  the  main  body  without  ever 
striking  a  blow  at  it,  or  risking  an  action,  which  might  have  been  fa- 
tal to  them.  Great  Britain  was  to  learn  that  America  could  not  be 
subdued ;  and  it  was  well  for  her  that  the  important  question  was 
put  to  an  issue  and  decided  at  home  as  it  was,  since  it  prevented 
another  appeal  to  the  sword,  which  must  have  been  in  favour  of 
America. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  was,  that  Clinton  should  keep  Wash- 
ington, and  Rochambeau  the  French  commander,  at  bay  ;  whilst 
Cornwallis  should  march  through  North  Carolina,  join  Arnold  in 
Virginia,  and,  thus  united,  crush  de  la  Fayette.  In  January,  lord 
Cornwallis  began  his  march  northward ;  and  general  Green,  who 
had  superseded  Gates,  retired  beyond  the  Pedee,  after  having  de- 
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taclied  colonel  Morgan,  with  a  body  of  light  troops,  to  penetrate, 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  th€  westward,  into  South  Carolina.  Corn- 
wallis,  not  choosing  to  have  such  an  enemy  in  his  rear,  detached 
colonel  Tarleton  to  attack  Morgan.  Tarleton  discovered  him 
posted  at  a  place  called  the  Cowpens,  near  an  open  wood  :  his  de- 
tachment was  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  with  a  corps  de  reserve  of 
cavalry  in  the  rear.  The  British  broke  the  first  line,  and  were 
pursuing  them,  when  the  second  line,  which  had  purposely  open- 
ed to  let  them  pass,  poured  in  a  destructive  fire.  The  first  line 
had  formed  again  on  the  right  of  the  English,  and  the  corps  de 
reserve  came  forward.  Thus  attacked  on  all  sides,  the  British 
were  thrown  into  a  disorder , which  all  the  eftbrts  of  Tarleton 
could  not  recover,  nor  prevent  a  precipitate  retreat.  They  lost 
their  cannon,  and  above  four  hundred  men  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners. 

When  the  news  of  this  misfortune  reached  Cornwallis,  he 
marched  to  intercept  Morgan  ;  but  that  dexterous  partisan  got 
off,  and  joined  general  Green.  Cornwallis  then  advanced  to 
attack  them  both,  although  their  united  force  amounted  to  six 
thousand  men,  and  his  own  did  not  exceed  two  thousand.  On 
the  fifteenth  of  March  he  came  up  with  them  at  Guildford  court- 
house ;  and  after  having  taken  precautionary  measures,  to  avoid 
a  repetition  of  an  ambuscade  in  the  woods,  into  which  Tarleton 
had  fallen,  the  attack  commenced,  by  instantaneously  breaking 
the  first  line  of  the  continentals.  The  second  made  a  firmer 
stand ;  but  were  at  length  also  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  third 
line,  which  was  posted  in  the  woods.  This  mode  of  fighting,  be- 
ing what  the  Americans  were  most  experienced  in,  enabled  them  to 
make  such  a  defence  as  rendered  the  success  of  the  day  dubious, 
until  the  grenadiers  of  the  seventy-first  regiment  passed  a  deep 
ravine  by  a  rapid  movement,  and  threw  them  into  a  confusion 
which  terminated  in  a  total  rout.  The  loss  of  the  British  amount- 
ed to  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded  :  that  of  the  continentals 
was  considerably  greater ;  but  their  loss  was  hourly  repairing, 
whilst  that  of  the  British  was  irretrievable.  Lord  Cornwallis, 
unable  to  pursue  his  advantage,  continued  his  march  to  effect  a 
junction  with  Arnold ;  and  on  the  seventh  of  April  he  reached 
Wilmington  in  Virginia. 

General  Green,  being  reinforced  after  his  defeat,  marched  to 
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Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  where  lord  Rawdon  was  posted. 
Green,  however,  did  not  think  proper  to  attack  him  immediately, 
although  his  force  was  far  superior  ;  and  he  encamped  on  a  rocky 
eminence  called  Hobkirk  Hill,  to  await  the  arrival  of  further  re- 
inforcements. Lord  Rawdon  resolved  to  anticipate  the  enemy 
before  they  became  yet  more  numerous  ;  and  by  attempting  the 
strongest  side  of  their  encampment,  which  he  justly  presumed 
would  be  less  vigilantly  guarded,  he  came  unexpectedly  upon  their 
left  wing,  which  he  threw  into  confusion.  They  rallied  again, 
and,  from  their  superiority  of  number,  extended  their  front,  with  a 
view  of  surrounding  the  British.  Lord  Rawdon,  by  a  quick  and 
happy  conception  which  never  manifests  itself  but  in  a  real  gen- 
ius for  war,  instantly  ordered  the  columns  to  form,  and  charge  in 
one  line.  The  attack  was  irresistible,  and  produced  a  complete 
victory.  But  in  his  lordship's  circumstances,  although  valour 
and  skill  might  for  a  while  stem  the  torrent,  yet  they  could  not 
long  make  head  against  it.  His  small  force  was  reduced  to  eight 
hundred  men  ;  and  the  provincials  who  had  before  feigned  to  be 
well  affected  to  Britain,  perceiving  him  thus  reduced  to  act  solely 
upon  the  defensive,  threw  off  the  mask,  and  flocked  to  join  the 
enemy.  Reinforcements  arriving  from  Charleston,  he  again  fol- 
lowed Green,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  an  action ;  but 
experience  had  taught  him  to  avoid  it.  Lord  Rawdon  soon  after 
returned  to  England,  and  the  command  devolved  on  colonel 
Stewart,  Green,  having  been  considerably  reinforced,  determin? 
ed  to  attack  him.  An  action  took  place  at  Eutaw  Springs,  in 
which  both  sides  displayed  consummate  skill  and  bravery.  The 
provincials  were  repulsed  and  beaten ;  but  their  loss  was  pres? 
ently  retrieved,  whilst  that  of  the  British  was  without  remedy. 
They  were  obliged  to  retire  to  their  posts  at  Charleston  and  Sar 
vannah,  which  were  scarcely  maintainable  against  the  accumu- 
lating numbers  of  the  enemy. 

During  these  transactions  to  the  southward,  lord  Cornwallishad 
effected  a  junction  with  general  Phillips,  and  pressed  hard  upon 
de  la  Fayette,  who  commanded  the  continentals  in  that  province. 
Washington  was  aware  that  the  only  mode  of  saving  Virginia 
from  being  subjugated  by  a  general  so  experienced,  perseveringj 
and  fertile  in  expedients,  was  to  give  the  British  commander-in- 
ghief  to  apprehend  a  serious  attack  upon  IS^ew  York,  which  would 
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cause  him  to  weaken  Cornwallis's  army.  He  made  evefy  neces- 
sary motion  for  that  purpose,  and  the  feint  succeeded.  Clinton 
recalled  the  troops  he  had  detached  to  strengthen  Cornwallis  in 
Virginia.  Washington,  having  thus  gained  his  point,  decamped 
suddenly  on  the  twenty -fourth  of  August,  and  marched  rapidly 
to  Philadelphia,  which  he  reached  on  the  thirtieth.  Count  de 
Grasse,  with  the  French  fleet,  entered  the  Chesapeak  about  the 
same  time. 

Clinton,  finding  himself  out-man ceuvred,  sent  to  inform  Corn- 
wallis of  Washington's  motions,  and  assured  him  that  he  would 
either  reinforce  him  or  make  the  best  diversion  he  could  in  his 
favour.  Unfortunately  for  Cornwallis,  this  assurance  did  not 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  shift  for  himself  and  to  devise  means  to 
avert  the  impending  storm,  but  necessitated  him  to  remain  at  his 
post,  York  Town  in  Virginia,  although  he  had  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  it,  till  he  saw  what  those  measures  were  which  the 
commander-in-chief  intended  to  take  for  his  relief. 

Washington  joined  la  Fayette,  and  de  Grasse  blocked  up  York 
River  with  twenty-four  sail  of  the  line.  The  English  fleet  under 
admiral  Graves,  consisting  of  nineteen  sail,  appeared  on  the  fifth 
of  September ;  and  an  engagement  ensued,  which  was  indecisive. 
Barras,  who  had  succeeded  Terney  in  the  command  of  the  fleet 
on  the  north  station,  joined  de  Grasse  soon  afterwards  ;  and  this 
superiority  rendering  the  French  masters  of  the  Chesapeak, 
Cornwallis,  with  his  small  band  of  six  thousand  men,  was  pent 
up  by  an  enemy  of  twenty-one  thousand  in  a  most  disadvanta- 
geous situation.  On  the  fourteenth  of  October  the  enemy  open- 
ed their  batteries,  and  soon  silenced  those  of  the  British,  which 
were  totally  enfiladed.  Finding  a  longer  defence  impracticable, 
Cornwallis  endeavoured  to  cross  York  River  to  Gloucester  Point ; 
but  that  expedient  being  also  frustrated  by  a  storm,  he  was  i-e- 
duced,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  his  gallant  band,  to  the  grat- 
ing necessity  of  capitulating.  With  this  severe  mortification 
ended  the  American  campaign  ! 

When  parliament  assembled,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  No- 
vember, Mr.  Burke  moved,  "  That  the  whole  of  the  proposed 
address,  except  the  first  paragraph,  be  omitted,  and  the  following 
words  inserted  : — And  we  will,  without  delay,  apply  ourselves 
with  united  hearts  to  propose  and  digest  such  counsels  as  may, 
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in  this  crisis,  excite  the  efforts,  point  the  arms,  and,  by  a  total 
change  of  system,  command  the  confidence,  of  all  his  majesty's 
subjects."  This  amendment  was  vigorously  seconded  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  but  miscarried.  The  opposition  party  had  matured  their 
attacks  upon  the  ministry  during  the  recess,  and  had  chosen  Mr. 
Fox  to  take  the  lead.  The  majority  of  ministry  visibly  declined ; 
the  oppositionists  pushed  their  advantage,  and  general  Conway 
proposed  an  address  to  the  king  to  put  an  end  to  the  American 
war.  The  country  members  deserting  the  ministry  on  this  mo- 
tion, it  was  negatived  only  by  a  majority  of  one.  Conway  again 
renewed  his  motion  under  a  different  form,  and  it  was  then  car- 
ried by  two  hundred  and  thirty -four  against  two  hundred  and 
fifteen.  To  this  address  the  king  answered,  that  he  should  take 
such  measures  as  should  appear  to  him  to  be  most  conducive  to 
restore  harmony  between  Britain  and  the  revolted  colonies,  and 
that  his  efforts  should  be  directed  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
against  their  European  enemies,  till  such  peace  could  be  obtained 
as  should  consist  with  the  interests  and  permanent  welfare  of  his 
kingdom. 

The  ministy  finding  their  situation  no  longer  tenable,  lord 
n  789  1  North,  on  the  nineteenth  of  March  (when  the  earl  of 
Surrey  renewed  a  motion  which  had  been,  a  few  days 
before,  moved  by  sir  John  Row  for  the  removal  of  ministers,  and 
had  been  negatived  by  a  majority  of  only  nine),  declared,  that  his 
majesty  had  determined  to  change  administration,  and  that  him- 
self and  colleagues  only  retained  their  stations  until  another  was 
formed.  A  schism  had  taken  place  among  the  whigs,  of  whom 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham  headed  the  strongest  party,  and  lord 
Shelburne  the  other.  As  the  latter  was  the  more  agreeable  to 
the  king,  the  lead  of  administration  was  offered  to  him ;  but,  dis- 
trusting his  own  strength,  he  prudently  declined  it,  and  Rocking- 
ham was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  ;  Shelburne  and 
Fox,  secretaries  of  state  ;  lord  John  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer ;  Keppel,  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty ;  Con- 
way, commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  ;  and  lord  Thurlow,  lord 
high  chancellor.  Whiggism  was  now  triumphant,  and  the  tories 
escaped  a  direct  censure  of  the  house  of  commons  by  a  precipi- 
tate resignation.  Mr.  Burke's  reform  bill  was  now  brought  for- 
ward and  passed,  by  which  several  useless  offices  were  abolish- 
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ed  ;  but  what  is  remarkable  in  this  backsliding  patriot  was,  the 
introduction  of  a  clause  to  liquidate  a  new  arrear  of  the  civil  list 
amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

An  affair  of  the  highest  moment  now  occupied  the  delibera- 
tions of  parliament.  Mr.  Grattan,  one  of  the  Irish  members, 
had  moved  for  a  limitation  of  the  perpetual  mutiny  bill.  The 
rejection  of  the  motion  was  accompanied  by  a  general  dissatis- 
faction throughout  that  kingdom.  The  representatives  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  corps  of  volunteers,  assembled  at  Dan- 
gannon,  passed  resolutions  declaratory  of  the  rights  of  Ireland; 
in  which  they  asserted  that  the  claim  of  any  body  of  men,  other 
than  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to 
bind  that  kingdom  was  unconstitutional  and  illegal,  and  a  griev- 
ance of  which  it  was  their  decided  and  unalterable  determination 
to  seek  the  speedy  and  effectual  remedy.  They  knew  their  duty 
to  their  sovereign,  and  were  disposed  to  be  loyal  ;  but  they  also 
knew  what  they  owed  to  themselves,  and  were  resolved  to  be 
free. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  Mr.  Grattan  moved  a  declaration  of 
rights,  under  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  throne.  In  his  sup- 
port of  this  motion,  Mr.  Grattan  passed  unbounded  encomiums 
upon  the  volunteers  and  the  late  conduct  of  the  Irish  nation. 
He  beheld,  he  said,  with  joy  and  admiration,  her  progress  from 
injury  to  arms — ^from  arms  to  liberty.  Was  England  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  America,  and  would  she  refuse 
liberty  to  Ireland  ?  If  she  was  capable,  after  enabling  his  majestv 
to  repeal  the  declaratory  act  against  America,  of  wishing  to  con- 
tinue that  against  Ireland,  the  Irish  nation  was  not  capable  of 
submitting  to  it.  Such  was  the  spirit  which  Ireland  had  caught 
from  America,  and  such  was  the  ferment  which  Mr.  Grattan's 
eloquence  gave  rise  to,  that  the  address  was  voted  unanimously, 
and  immediately  transmitted  to  the  king.  It  asserted  that  Ire- 
land was  a  distinct  kingdom,  although  inseparably  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, of  Ireland  had  alone  the  right  of  making  laws  to  bind  that 
kingdom.  His  majesty,  in  a  royal  message  to  the  English  house 
of  commons,  recommended  to  their  most  serious  attention  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  such  a  final  adjustment  as 
might  give  a  mutual  satisfaction  to  both  kingdoms.     On  the  sev- 
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enteenth  of  May,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  obnoxious  act 
was  repealed,  and  the  Irish  parliament  virtually  declared  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Britain. 

On  the  third  of  May,  Wilkes  renewed  a  motion,  which  he  had 
annually  made  since  his  being  a  member  of  pailiament,  for  ex- 
punging the  resolution  of  1769,  relative  to  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion: and  it  was  carried  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen  against 
forty-seven.  Thus  ended  this  famous  contest !  Another  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Pitt,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  representation  in  parliament,  was  rejected.  Till  this 
time  the  whigs  carried  on  affairs  with  apparent  unanimity,  lord 
Shelburne  making  the  same  motions  in  the  upper  house  as  Mr. 
Fox  brought  forward  in  the  lower ;  but  this  harmony  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  on  the  first 
of  July.  Those  of  his  party  then  looked  upon  the  duke  of  Port- 
land as  their  leader,  and  as  the  properest  person  to  be  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  ;  but  the  king  made  choice  of  lord  Shelburne,  who 
accepted  the  office  without  any  previous  communication  with 
them.  Lord  John  Cavendish  and  Fox  immediately  resigned  their 
offices,  and  were  followed  by  most  of  the  Rockingham  party. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  Mr.  Townshend 
and  lord  Grantham,  secretaries  of  state. 

The  English  West  Indies  experienced  the  first  hostilities  this 
year.  At  the  close  of  the  last,  whilst  the  British  fleet  was  at- 
tempting to  relieve  Cornwallis's  army,  the  marquis  de  Bouille 
invaded  and  subdued  St.  Eustatius.  In  January,  the  French  re- 
took the  Dutch  settlements  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo.  Soon 
afterwards  the  British  and  French  fleets  both  arrived  in  the  West 
Indies  from  America ;  the  former  from  New  York,  the  latter 
from  the  Chesapeak.  The  French,  encouraged  by  their  superi- 
ority, sailed  with  eight  thousand  land  forces,  under  the  command 
of  de  Bouille,  to  make  an  attempt  on  St.  Christopher's.  Sir  Sam- 
uel Hood,  the  British  naval  commander,  made  very  spirited  and 
judicious  efforts  for  its  relief,  by  drawing  off  the  French  fleet, 
and  getting  into  their  anchorage  in  Basseterre  road  ;  but  the  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  only  six  hundred  men,  was,  nevertheless, 
obliged  to  capitulate,  after  an  obstinate  resistance.  The  islands 
of  Nevis  and  Montserrat  followed  the  fortune  of  St.  Christo- 
pher's, and  Jamaica  was  threatened.     De  Grasse  was  to  be  joined 
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by  twenty-six  sail  of  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  lying  at  Hispaniola 
and  Cuba,  and  the  combined  fleets  were  then  to  sail  against  Ja- 
maica. In  February,  sir  George  Rodney  joined  sir  Samuel  Hood 
with  a  strong  reinforcement  from  England  of  twelve  ships  of  the 
line,  and  took  command  of  the  whole,  amounting  to  thirty-six 
sail.  Rodney  resolved  to  bring  de  Grasse  to  action  before  he 
could  join  the  Spanish  fleet ;  and,  frigates  being  properly  station- 
ed to  give  him  advice  of  his  sailing,  intelligence  was  brought  on 
the  eighteenth  of  April  that  de  Grasse  had  weighed  anchor.  Rod- 
ney pursued  and  overtook  him  near  Guadaloupe.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twelfth  of  April  the  fleets  began  to  engage  on  opposite 
tacks  ;  and,  as  the  French  ships  were  thronged  with  troops,  the 
slaughter  among  them  was  dreadful.  During  five  hours  neither 
side  appeared  to  have  any  advantage  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  Rod- 
ney's ship,  supported  by  three  others,  broke  through  the  enemy's 
line  near  the  centre,  and  placed  it  between  two  fires.  This  dar- 
ing and  well-conducted  measure  proved  decisive.  The  Ceesar 
was  the  first  French  ship  which  struck,  but  by  some  accident  she 
soon  afterwards  blew  up,  and  all  on  board  perished.  The  Glo- 
rieux,  the  Hector,  and  Ardent,  followed  her  example,  and  the 
Diadem  sunk  at  a  broadside.  The  Ville  de  Paris,  commanded 
by  de  Grasse,  after  a  most  desperate  resistance,  struck  to  admiral 
Hood  in  the  Barfleur.  The  shattered  remains  of  the  French 
fleet  fled  towards  Cape  Francois  with  so  much  precipitancy,  that 
sir  Samuel  Hood,  who  was  detached  jn  pursuit  of  them,  could 
capture  only  the  Jason  and  Caton  ships  of  the  line,  and  t\vo  fri- 
gates. This  victory  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  British 
naval  history.  The  French  had  about  three  thousand  men  killed; 
nearly  double  the  number  wounded ;  and  their  whole  loss,  in- 
cluding prisoners,  was  nearly  twelve  thousand  men.  Their 
whole  train  of  artillery,  and  thirty-six  chests  of  money,  destined 
to  pay  the  fleet  and  army  in  the  West  Indies,  were  taken  on 
board  the  captured  ships.  V 

Rodney,  whose  division  had  been  very  severely  handled,  could 
not  pursue  the  enemy  so  soon  as  sir  Samuel  Hood,  whose  divi- 
sion had  suffered  less ;  and,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  follow- 
ing the  next  day,  he  was  becalmed  during  that  and  the  three  suc- 
ceeding days.    Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  the  victory 
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secured  our  remaining  West  India  possessions,  and  put  a  stop  to 
any  further  operations  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter. 

On  the  continent  of  North  America,  the  war  only  lingered. 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had  succeeded  Clinton,  undertook  no  ex- 
pedition ;  and  Washington  who,  like  Fabius,  would  risk  nothing, 
did  not  choose  to  attack  him,  as  he  was  still  formidable.  In  the 
East  Indies,  whilst  the  events  of  which  notice  has  already  been 
taken  were  passing  in  the  Carnatic,  Mr.  Hastings  was  not  inat- 
tentive to  the  company's  interest  in  Bengal.  He  exerted  himself 
to  break  the  confederacy  of  the  native  powers  and  to  provide  re- 
sources for  defence  against  ti-eacherous  friends  as  well  as  open, 
foes.  Amongst  the  former  were  Cheyt  Sing,  zemindar  of  Ben- 
ares, and  the  Begum  princesses  of  Oude,  who  refused  the  supplies 
demanded  of  them  as  holding  lands  of  the  company,  and  gave 
other  proofs  of  inimical  intentions.  Mr.  Hastings,  therefore, 
subdued  the  Benares,  and  seized  the  treasures  of  Cheyt  Sing, 
who  fled  ;  he  likewise  caused  the  nabob  of  Oude  to  confiscate  the 
effects  of  the  Begums  as  being  in  rebellion.  By  these  means  he 
not  only  recruited  the  treasury,  and  prevented  the  native  powers 
from  doing  any  harm,  but  he  detached  the  Mahratta  prince, 
Moodejee  Scindia,  from  the  alliance. 

To  further  their  scheme  of  ruining  the  British  affairs  in  India, 
the  French  sent  out  Suffrein  with  a  squadron  and  a  large  body  of 
land  forces.  At  Mauiitius  he  was  joined  by  M.  de  Orves,  and 
his  fleet,  thus  reinforced,  consisted  often  sail  of  the  line,  one  fif- 
ty-gun ship,  and  several  frigates,  transports,  and  store  ships, 
Avith  which  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Admiral 
Hughes  had  only  six  sail  of  the  line,  when  Suffrein  was  seen  stand- 
ing off  Madras,  but  he  was  luckily  reinforced  the  next  day  by 
two  more  sail  of  the  line  and  a  fifty-gun  ship.  Suffrein,  who 
thought  he  had  only  six  sail,  bore  directly  for  him,  in  hopes  to 
overpower  him  and  cooperate  with  Hyder  Ally ;  so  as  not  only 
to  reduce  Madras,  but  all  British  India.  But,  perceiving  his  mis- 
take, he  immediately  hauled  off  to  the  southward.  Hughes  fol- 
lowed him  ;  and  perceiving  the  fleet  to  the  eastward,  and  the  con- 
voy steering  south,  he  chased  the  latter,  to  oblige  the  French 
admiral  to  return  to  protect  them.  Hughes  retook  five  English 
prizes  and  captured  a  valuable  French  transport  with  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  three  hundred  soldiers  on  board,  for  the  service 
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of  Hyder  Ally.  Suffrein,  fearing  the  loss  of  the  whole  convoy, 
faced  about,  and  two  actions  ensued,  which,  although  not  decisive? 
were  beneficial  to  the  British.  Hyder  Ally  fully  expected  that 
the  superiority  of  the  French  fleet  would  crush  the  British,  and 
that  he  might  then  capture  Madras,  depose  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
and  place  his  son  Tippoo  in  his  place ;  but  finding  that  the  French 
fleet  always  retired  before  the  British,  he  began  to  entertain  a 
higher  opinion  of  British  valour ;  and  the  other  native  powers  re- 
ceiving the  same  impressions,  were  afraid  to  declare  against  the 
English. 

Sir  Eyre  Coote  commenced  his  operations  by  detaching  major 
Abingdon  to  relieve  Tellicherry,  then  blockaded  by  Hyder's 
troops,  which  was  happily  accomplished  ;  but  another  detachment 
of  two  thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  commanded 
by  colonel  Braithwaite,  which  was  stationed  to  protect  Tanjore, 
lying  carelessly  encamped  in  consequence  of  Hyder's  recent  de- 
feat at  Tellicherry,  was  surprised  and  cut  off"  by  Tippoo.  This 
disaster  laid  open  all  the  Carnatic  to  the  south,  and  a  body  of 
French  troops  arriving  from  Mauritius,  the  My soreans  joined  them 
and  took  Cuddalore,  while  Hyder  watched  the  motions  of  sir  Eyre 
Coote.  They  next  attacked  Vandiwash,  and  sir  Eyre  Coote 
marched  to  its  relief  Hyder  retreated  and  posted  himself  very 
strongly  at  Redhill.  Coote  pursued,  and  attacked  him  on  the 
second  of  June.  The  Mysorean  was  completely  routed,  and 
obliged  to  retire  into  the  interior,  which,  it  is  probable,  he  would 
never  have  reached  if  the  British  had  had  any  cavalry  to  pursue 
him.  Hyder's  disappointment,  added  to  his  being  apprised  of 
the  success  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  weakening  the  confederacy,  and 
his  apprehension  that  the  whole  British  force  in  India  would  soon 
be  turned  against  himself,  so  preyed  on  his  mind,  that  he  with- 
drew to  his  capital,  and  died  soon  after.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  find- 
ing his  constitution  destroyed  by  his  late  fatigues,  resigned  the 
command  to  major-general  Stuart,  and  retired  to  Madras,  where 
this  military  saviour  of  British  India  soon  after  ended  his  days. 

The  French  fleet,  having  refitted  at  Ceylon,  returned  to  the 
coast  of  Coromandel ;  and  sailing  to  Negapatam,  where  the  Brit- 
ish admiral  lay,  another  action  ensued,  which  was  also  indeci- 
sive, but  the  French  were  compelled  to  make  a  quick  retreat.  Suf- 
frein was  soon  after  reinforced  by  two  ships  of  the  line,  and  sailed 
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to  Triucomale,  which  he  took  by  surprise.  Hughes  advanced  to 
save  the  place,  which  occasioned  a  fourth  action,  in  which  the 
English,  although  very  inferior  in  force,  again  made  the  enemy 
sheer  off,  and  they  ventured  in  sight  no  more  this  yeai-. 

Towards  the  close  of  it,  colonel  Humberston  was  dispatched 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  the  Malabar  coast,  where 
he  was  successful ;  but,  penetrating  into  the  interior  country,  he 
was  repulsed  and  involved  in  a  precarious  situation.  Tippoo 
pursued  him  to  Paniary,  where  colonel  Macleod  was  just  arrived 
with  a  body  of  troops  from  Madras.  Tippoo  invested  the  town, 
but  was  obliged,  by  the  bravery  of  the  British  garrison,  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  retire  precipitately  towards  the  Carnatic.  Gene- 
ral Matthews,  who  had  been  sent  from  Bombay  to  Humberston's 
relief,  no  sooner  received  the  news  of  Tippoo's  retreat  than  he 
attacked  Onore,  the  capital  of  Bednore,  which  he  carried  by  as- 
sault ;  but,  not  profiting  by  the  example  of  Humberston,  whom 
he  came  to  extricate,  he  involved  himself  in  a  like  difficulty,  by 
penetrating  into  the  interior,  where  he  was  surprised  and  over- 
powered by  Tippoo.  Although  these  and  the  following  opera- 
tions took  place  in  the  subsequent  year  1783,  yet,  as  they  finish- 
ed the  Indian  war  and  are  very  soon  detailed,  it  may  be  better  to 
connect  and  conclude  them  in  this  place. 

Sir  Edward  Hughes  returned  to  Madras  in  April  1783,  and 
sailed  on  the  second  of  May  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  Another 
action  took  place  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  which  was  also  inde- 
cisive, because  the  French,  having  the  wind,  did  not  choose  to 
come  to  a  close  engagement ;  and  Hughes  returned  to  Madras 
for  a  supply  of  stores  and  provisions. 

General  Stuart's  plan  of  operations  for  this  year  was,  to  expel 
the  French  from  the  Carnatic,  where  they  had  been  reinforced 
by  fresh  troops  under  the  marquis  de  Bussy  and  a  detachment 
from  Tippoo.  Leaving  the  Mysore  country  with  his  main  army, 
he  detached  colonels  Long  and  FuUerton  to  invade  the  southern 
parts  of  Tippoo's  dominions;  and  they  overran  the  whole  Coim- 
batour  country.  General  Stuart  in  the  mean  time  determined  to 
besiege  Cuddalore,  where  the  French  were  strongly  fortified  ; 
and,  having  passed  the  month  of  May  in  making  the  necessary 
preparations,  he  marched  for  that  place  in  the  beginning  of  June. 
On  the  seventh  he  carried  the  outworks,  and  some  days  after  he 
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repulsed  a  very  vigorous,  and  well -concerted  sally.  Every  ap- 
proach was  making  to  ensure  success,  when  orders  from  Europe 
put  a  stop  to  his  progress,  and  all  further  hostilities  in  India 
ceased. 

In  Europe,  the  siege  of  Minorca  by  the  Spaniards  led  the  van 
of  military  operations.  That  fortress  was  strong ;  but  its  works 
were  so  extensive  as  to  require  six  thousand  men  at  least  to  de- 
fend them,  whereas  the  British  were  far  short  of  a  third  of  that 
number.  The  Spaniards  sat  down  before  it  with  sixteen  thou- 
sand land  forces,  and  an  immense  train  of  artillery.  The  gar- 
rison made  a  most  noble  defence,  until  the  scurvy  and  putrid  fe- 
ver— ^the  consequences  of  a  salt  and  unwholesome  diet — combin- 
ing with  the  cannonade  of  the  enemy,  forced  them  to  capitulate. 

After  the  reduction  of  Minorca,  the  king  of  Spain  turned  all 
his  thoughts  towards  Gibraltar.  The  duke  de  Crillon,  a  Fiench 
nobleman,  who  had  commanded  at  the  siege  of  Minorca,  now  un- 
dertook that  of  Gibraltar.  The  besiegers  received  an  immense 
augmentation  of  land  and  sea  forces  from  France  as  well  as 
Spain,  and  the  flower  of  the  nobility  of  both  kingdoms  volunteer- 
ed their  services  on  the  occasion.  Ten  machines,  called  floating 
batteries,  were  constructed  upon  a  plan  which,  it  was  imagined, 
would  render  them  incapable  of  being  either  sunk  or  burnt. 
These  were  mounted  with  heavy  brass  cannon,  and  were  to  bat- 
ter the  place  from  the  sea  side,  with  about  eighty  gun-boats  and 
bomb-ketches,  besides  a  swarm  of  frigates,  sloops,  and  schooners, 
mounting  in  the  whole  above  twelve  hundred  pieces  of  heavy 
cannon,  whilst  three  hundred  cannon,  mortars,  and  howitzers 
were  brought  to  bear  on  it  from  the  isthmus  on  the  land  side. 
The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  amounting  to  fifty  sail 
of  the  line,  were  to  cover  and  support  the  attack,  in  which  not 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  employed.  The  be- 
siegers were  so  well  assured  of  the  success  of  their  grand  attack, 
that  the  comte  d'Artois  and  the  due  de  Bourbon,  the  French 
king's  brother  and  cousin,  repaired  to  the  camp  to  witness  this 
triumph  over  Britain. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  September,  the  floating  batteries  were  an- 
chored in  a  line  at  the  distance  of  one  thousand  or  twelve  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  rock.  The  cannonade  and  bombardment 
from  the  sea,  the  isthmus,  and  the  rock,  were  awfully  sublime. 
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During  several  hours,  the  floating  batteries  appeared  to  defy  the 
showers  of  red-hot  balls  which  the  besieged  poured  upon  them ; 
but,  about  two  o'clock,  smoke  was  distinguishable  from  the  ad- 
miral's ship,  and  soon  afterwards  another  was  observed  to  be  in 
the  same  condition.  The  whole  line  was  now  visibly  disorder- 
ed ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  those  two  ships  were  in  flames 
and  others  were  beginning  to  take  fire.  Signals  of  distress  were 
thrown  out  from  the  floating  batteries  ;  but  the  Spanish  launches, 
which  had  been  employed  in  supplying  the  batteries  with  men 
during  the  attack,  did  not  choose  to  venture  any  more  alongside 
of  them.  Captain  Curtis,  who  commanded  the  English  gun-boats 
in  the  bay,  and  had  come  out  to  complete  the  confusion  of  the 
floating  batteries,  seeing  no  longer  an  opposing  enemy,  but  fel- 
low-creatures in  distress,  with  true  British  generosity  and  mag- 
nanimity exposed  himself  and  gallant  band  to  the  most  imminent 
danger  in  rescuing  them  from  the  flames.  He  brought  oiF  about 
four  hundred  -^  nearly  fifteen  hundred  more  perished  by  the  flames 
and  the  sea  (exclusive  of  those  who  fell  on  the  isthmus) ;  and  the 
floating  batteries  were  all  destroyed.  The  attack  having  thus 
failed,  the  besiegers  resumed  the  blockading  system,  in  hopes  that 
the  combined  fleets  would  be  able  to  prevent  any  succours  from 
being  thrown  into  the  garrison  from  the  sea  side  ;  but  lord  Howe 
arrived  with  the  British  fleet  at  a  time  when  they  were  driven 
away  by  a  storm,  and  effectually  disappointed  these  hopes. 

The  event  of  this  campaign  having  turned  out  favourable  to 
Britain  in  every  quarter,  except  America,  whose  independence 
had  been  virtually  acknowledged,  all  hopes  of  crushing  her  van- 
ished, and  the  inimical  powers  began  to  think  of  a  pacification, 
A  negotiation  was  opened  at  Paris  ;  but  it  was  protracted  by  the 
insidious  conduct  of  France,  who  wished  certain  concessions  of 
the  American  western  territory,  of  the  navigation  of  the  Missi- 
sippi,  and  of  the  fisheries,  to  be  made  by  the  United  States  to 
Spain  previously  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence 
of  the  former  by  Britain.  The  United  States,  however,  pene- 
trated into  this  drift  of  France  to  fetter  and  keep  them,  in  a 
measure,  dependent  on  her,  and  they  concluded  a  provisional 
treaty  with  Britain  in  November.  Baflied  in  this  attempt,  France 
urged  Spain  to  insist  upon  the  cession  of  Gibraltar;  but  the 
British  court  was  inflexibly  bent  on  keeping  it,  and  her  European 
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enemies,  fearing  to  encounter  her,  when  her  hands  were  disen- 
gaged of  the  Americans,  at  length  gave  up  the  point.  The  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  were  signed  between  Great  Britain,  r-tyoey  -t 
France,  and  Spain,  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  and  be- 
tween the  former  and  Holland  soon  after.  An  armistice  ensued, 
which  was  followed  by  a  definitive  treaty. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  of  this  war  in  few  words — Britain  lost 
her  colonies ;  but  she  convinced  the  naval  powers  of  Europe  of 
the  inefficacy  of  disputing  with  her  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas. 
She  was  gaining  strength  when  her  European  enemies  were  losing 
it,  and,  excepting  America,  she  may  be  justly  said  to  have  been 
victorious  in  every  quarter. 


CHAP.  LVIII. 
GEORGE  III.  (Cominued.) 

There  were  at  this  time  two  parties,  besides  that  of  the  minis- 
ter, in  the  British  house  of  commons.  Lord  North  headed  the 
most  numerous,  which  comprised  a  host  of  political  strength 
and  Fox  and  Burke,  seconded  by  Erskine  and  Sheridan,  led  the 
other,  which  included,  besides  talents,  the  chief  interest  of  the 
whig  aristocracy.  These  two  parties  agreed  to  blend  themselves 
into  a  strange  compound  of  professed  vvhigs  and  tories ;  and,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  February,  when  the  preliminary  articles  of 
peace  were  to  be  discussed,  they  avowed  their  confederacy,  and 
bore  down  the  ministerial  party  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty -four  to  two  hundred  and  eight.  This  junction  of 
Mr.  Fox  with  a  man  out  of  power,  the  magnitude  of  whose  of- 
fences, when  possessed  of  it,  he  had  stigmatised  as  deserving  of  a 
public  scaffold,  was  denominated  in  the  house  a  monstrous  coali- 
tion. The  confederacy  made  a  kind  of  side-wind  justification  of 
their  own  conduct,  by  moving  a  vote  of  censure  upon  that  of  the 
ministry  for  conceding  more  by  the  peace  to  the  enemies  than 
the  actual  situation  of  affairs,  or  their  comparative  strength,  en- 
titled them  to.  This  motion  passed  the  commons  by  a  majority 
of  sixteen,  but  was  negatived  by  the  lords. 
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In  consequence,  however,  of  this  censure  of  the  commons, 
lord  Shelburne  resigned,  as  did  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
soon  after,  and  a  ministerial  vacancy  took  place  for  nearly  a 
month.  On  the  twentieth  of  April,  a  new  administration  was 
announced.  The  duke  of  Portland  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  treasury  ;  lord  North  was  made  secretary  for  the  home,  and 
Mr.  Fox  for  the  foreign,  departments ;  lord  John  Cavendish  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  ;  lord  viscount  Stormont  president  of  the 
council,  and  the  earl  of  Carlisle  privy  seal.  The  great  seal  was 
put  into  commission,  in  which  lord  Loughborough  was  the  first  in 
nomination.  The  coalition  had  gained  every  point  but  the  pub^ 
lie  confidence,  and  that  they  had  irrecoverably  lost.  The  basis 
of  tliis  unnatural  union,  namely,  that  the  peace  was  not  so  fa- 
vourable to  Britain  as  she  had  a  right  to  expect,  was  regarded 
only  as  an  artifice  to  cover  a  gross  dereliction  of  political  hon- 
our and  rectitude,  for  base  views  of  ambition,  interest,  and 
revenge. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  ministry  was  to  pass  a 
bill,  renouncing,  in  express  terms,  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
British  parliament  over  Ireland.  This  measure  of  Irish  emanci- 
pation was  thought  expedient,  because  the  repeal  of  the  declara* 
tory  act  did  not  remove  the  cause,  but  only  an  efiect  of  it.  No 
other  business  of  consequence  was  transacted  during  this  session, 
which  w^as  put  an  end  to  on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  with  an  inti- 
mation that  it  would  be  convened  at  an  early  period  to  deliberate 
on  East  India  affairs,  which  required  serious  attention. 

Accordingly,  when  the  parliament  met  in  November,  the  king's 
speech  recommended  a  consideration  of  the  situation  of  the  East 
India  company,  and  Mr.  Fox  gave  notice  that  he  should  on  that 
day  week  bring  forward  the  business.  He  then  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  vesting  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  company 
in  the  hands  of  certain  commissioners  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  public,  and  also  a  bill  for  the  better  government 
of  the  territorial  possessions  and  dependencies  in  India.  The 
preamble  to  the  former  bill  stated,  that  disorders  existed  and  in^- 
creased  in  the  India  management,  which  diminished  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  natives,  and  impaired  and  threatened  with  utter  ruia 
the  valuable  interests  of  the  nation.  The  government  was  to  be 
taken  from  the  directors  and  proprietary,  and  to  be  vested  in 
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Seven  commissioners.  These  were  to  be  assisted  by  a  board  of 
nine  directors,  to  be  named,  in  the  first  instance,  by  parliament, 
and  afterwards  chosen  by  the  proprietors. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  the  first  and  most  strenuous  opposer  of  this  bill, 
on  the  grounds  that  it  annihilated  chartered  rights  and  created 
a  new  and  immense  body  of  influence  unknown  to  the  British  con- 
stitution. He  argued,  that,  by  this  attack  on  charters,  the  other 
public  companies  of  the  kingdom,  the  Bank  of  England,  the  na- 
tional creditors,  the  public  corporations,  and  even  Magna  Charta, 
the  foundation  of  all  our  liberties,  would  have  no  security.  The 
influence  which  would  accrue  to  the  ministry  would  be  new, 
enormous,  and  unexampled.  The  right  honourable  mover  had  ac- 
knowledged himself  to  be  an  ambitious  man,  but  it  now  appeared 
he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  king,  the  parliament,  and  the  peo- 
ple, at  the  shrine  of  his  ambition.  Mr.  Dundas  also  opposed  the 
bill,  on  the  grounds,  that,  so  far  from  increasing  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  it  would  inevitably  overbear  its  power.  It  would 
create  a  fourth  estate,  which  would  overturn  the  balance  of  the 
three  established  by  the  constitution.  The  bill,  however,  passed 
the  commons  by  a  very  great  majority.  When  it  was  presented 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  earl  Temple  declared  that  he  was 
happy  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  entering  his  protest 
against  so  infamous  a  bill ;  against  a  stretch  of  power  so  truly 
alarming,  and  that  went  near  to  seize  upon  the  most  estimable  part 
■of  our  constitution— our  chartered  rights. 

The  king  had  been  deceived  by  the  ministry  as  to  the  tendency 
of  the  bill,  and  had  given  it  his  concurrence,  until  lord  Temple 
undeceived  him.  The  royal  indignation  was  excited,  and,  seeing 
the  business  in  its  true  light,  his  majesty  was  inimical  to  its  adop- 
tion. He  delivered  sentiments  to  that  eiffect  to  those  of  his  coun- 
sellors who  were  not  of  the  coalition  party,  and  particularly  to 
earl  Temple.  The  bill  was  also  become  extremely  obnoxious  to 
the  public,  and  the  house  of  lords  exhibited  the  sense  of  both  king 
and  the  majority  of  the  nation  by  rejecting  the  commitment  of  the 
bill.  The  coalition  now  openly  animadverted  on  secret  influence, 
which  they  assumed  as  still  existing,  and  the  schism  between  the 
crown  and  the  ministry  rendered  a  nev/  administration  absolute- 
ly necessary.  At  midnight,  on  the  eighteenth  of  December,  tlie 
seals  were  demanded  from  the  secretaries  of  state  by  a  royal  mes- 
voi.  ir*  49 
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sage,  and  the  next  morning  letters  of  dismission,  signed  Temple, 
were  sent  to  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet. 

In  a  few  days,  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen  and 
Mr.  T.  Townshend  secretaries  of  state ;  earl  Gower  lord  presi- 
dent of  the  council ;  lord  Thurlow  lord  high  chancellor  ;  the  duke 
of  Rutland  lord  privy  seal ;  and  the  earl  of  Northington  was  recal- 
led from  the  government  of  Ireland  to  make  way  for  earl  Temple. 

The  nation  was  now  placed  in  the  novel  and  embarrassing  sit- 
uation of  being  about  to  be  governed  by  a  ministry  who  could 
not  carry  a  single  measure.  Immediate  supplies  were  necessary 
to  the  public  service,  and  the  opposition,  being  in  a  majority, 
could  refuse  them,  and  thereby  retard  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment. With  this  view  they  postponed  the  third  reading  of  the 
land-tax  bill,  that  Mr.  Erskine  might  move  an  address  to  the 
king,  stating  that  alarming  reports  had  gone  forth  of  an  intended 
dissolution  of  parliament,  and  humbly  representing  to  his  majesty 
the  inconveniences  of  a  prorogation  or  dissolution  in  the  present 
conjuncture.  This  address,  which  had  no  precedent  since  the 
Revolution,  was  carried  without  a  division,  and  presented  to  the 
king,  who  answered  that  he  should  not  interrupt  their  meeting 
after  their  adjournment  by  any  exercise  of  his  prerogative, 
rtrftd  1  After  the  adjournment,  the  house  resumed  its  consid-s 
eration  of  the  state  of  the  nation ;  and  an  address  to  his  * 
majesty  to  dismiss  the  present  ministry  was  carried  by  the  oppo«-  ' 
sition.  Every  measure  passed  against  the  ministry  ;  and  a  bill 
for  the  better  government  of  India,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  was 
likewise  lost :  but  the  majority  of  opposition  declined  on  every 
division ;  and,  to  add  to  their  mortification,  the  city  of  London, 
and  several  other  places,  presented  most  loyal  and  affectionate 
addresses  of  thanks  to  the  king  for  his  dismissal  of  the  late 
ministry. 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  independent  members  to  bring 
about  an  accommodation  between  the  ministerial  and  an ti -minis- 
terial parties,  but  they  proved  abortive,  because  Mr.  Pitt's  resig- 
nation was  demanded  by  the  latter  as  a  preliminary  measure, 
with  which  he  refused  to  comply.  The  address  to  the  king  for 
dismissing  the  new  ministry  produced  a  fresh  mortification  to  the^ 
opposition ;  for  when  it  was  presented  to  him,  he  replied ;- 
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«  You  require  the  removal  of  my  ministers  without  alleging  any 
charge  of  delinquency."  Thus  neither  a  reconciliation,  nor  a  re- 
moval of  ministers,  being  to  be  brought  about,  Mr.  Fox  at  length 
brought  the  matter  to  an  issue  by  moving  a  representation  to  the 
crown  of  the  dangerous  and  pernicious  tendency  of  maintaining 
a  ministry,  which,  wanting  the  confidence  of  that  house,  and  act- 
ing in  defiance  to  its  resolutions,  must  prove  at  once  inadequate 
by  its  inefficiency  to  the  necessary  objects  of  government,  and 
dangerous  by  its  example  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  This 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  only  ;  and  here  this  ex- 
traordinary contest  may  be  said  to  have  ended.  The  parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  ordered  to  be  convened  on  the 
eighteenth  of  next  May. 

The  general  election  evidently  spoke  the  sense  of  the  people, 
which  was  totally  against  the  coalitionists  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  from 
this  time,  and  not  before,  may  be  regarded  as  the  efficient  minis- 
ter of  the  nation.  The  administration  was  a  mixture  of  whigs 
and  tories,  as  Mr.  Pitt  was  obliged  to  admit  many  of  the  former ; 
but  then  they  were  only  those  who  had  escaped  popular  odium  by 
opposing  the  coalition  and  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill. 

Mr.  Pitt's  first  object  was  to  improve  the  finances,  and  ren- 
der the  present  taxes  as  productive  as  possible,  by  blocking  up 
all  the  avenues  of  fraud.  The  chief  article  of  illicit  trade  was 
tea  5  in  which,  as  it  appeared  to  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, the  smuggler  had  an  advantage  over  the  fair  dealer  of  fif- 
teen per  cent.,  consequently  the  contraband  was  more  than  in  a 
duplicate  ratio  to  the  legal  trade.  The  minister  proposed  to  lower 
the  duties,  so  as  to  render  the  smuggler's  profit  inadequate  to  the 
risk  ;  and  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  about  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  to  government,  by  an  additional  tax  on  windows. 
As  this  was  only  a  transfer  of  a  burthen,  the  bill  was  called  the 
Commutation  dct,  and  passed  by  a  great  majority. 

Some  measures  were  also  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  East  India 
company,  which  were  only  preparatory  to  a  bill,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Pitt  on  the  second  of  July,  for  tlie  better  regulation  of  India. 
Its  purpose  was  to  leave  the  management  of  commercial  affairs  to 
the  company,  and  to  subject  their  territorial  possessions  to  a 
board  of  control,  to  be  appointed  by  the  king,  and  removeable 
at  his  pleasure.     The  principal  stand  made  by  the  opposition  to 
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this  bill  was,  that  it  would  carry  the  patronage  of  the  crown  to  a 
dangerous  extent :  but  it  passed  both  houses  by  great  majorities. 
No  other  very  important  business  took  place  (except  a  vote  of 
sixty  thousand  pounds,  to  discharge  a  fresh  arrear  of  the  civil 
list),  and  the  session  closed  on  the  tvveutieth  of  August. 

Great  Britain  was  now  fast  recovering  from  the  decline  into 
which  the  late  war  had  precipitated  her.  Her  revenue,  protected 
against  fraud,  was  increasing,  as  was  also  the  demand  for  her 
manufactures.  No  sooner  was  a  communication  with  America 
opened,  than  the  superiority  of  her  manufactures  ensured  them 
a  preference  :  the  settlements,  which  had  been  scantily  supplied 
with  them  during  the  war,  now  made  large  demands  ;  which  was 
likewise  the  case  with  India.  Her  European  commerce  also  re- 
vived ;  and  enterprise  and  industry  again  inspired  her  artisans 
and  merchants. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Ireland,  if  she  had  turned  her 
attention  towards  similar  pursuits !  but,  unfortunately,  she  suffer- 
ed herself  to  be  misled  by  a  few  self-denominated  patriots  ;  and, 
instead  of  drawing  closer  the  tie  of  amity  with  Britain,  whose 
prosperity  she  might  have  shared,  she  sought,  after  the  example 
of  America,  to  estrange  herself  from  her.  Mr.  Gardenr 
I-  '-J  er,  a  member  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  brought  in 
a  bill  to  restrict  among  other  things  the  importation  of  English 
drapery,  by  subjecting  it  to  a  duty  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
a  yard.  It  was  objected,  that  England  might  retaliate  by  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  on  the  Irish  linen  trade,  and  the  balance  against 
Ireland  would  then  be  as  thirty  to  one.  From  the  obvious  impoli- 
cy of  the  measure,  it  was  rejected ;  though  to  the  great  indigna- 
tion of  the  populace,  who  committed  various  outrages  in  the  capi- 
tal. Mr.  Pitt  saw  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  commercial  treaty 
between  England  and  Ireland,  and  concerted  measures  with  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  latter,  who  drew  up  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions, which  were  agreed  to  by  both  houses  of  the  Irish  parliament. 
Mr.  Pitt,  receiving  these  assurances  of  the  disposition  of  the  Irish 
parliament  to  coincide  in  a  reciprocal  participation  of  benefits, 
moved  certain  resolutions  for  the  purpose,  which  passed  botii 
houses  of  the  British  parliament ;  but  national  prejudice,  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish,  counteracted  his  intentions  and  their  own  wel- 
fare.   The  overtures  of  Britaift  were  miserably  misunderstood 
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and  misrepresented  by  Ireland ;  and,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  former  thought  it  adviseable  to  leave  the  latter  to  herself,  at 
least  till  her  eyes  should  be  opened  to  her  own  interest. 

Parliament  met  on  the  twenty -fourth  of  January;  but  pj^gg-i 
the  grand  business  did  not  come  on  till  the  latter  end  of 
March,  when  it  appearing,  from  the  report  of  a  committee,  that 
the  income  of  1785  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  nine  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  Mr.  Pitt  grounded  upon  it  his  famous  scheme 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  He  proposed  to  increase 
this  balance  to  one  million,  which  should  be  vested  in  commis- 
sioners, to  be  by  them  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  and  be 
unalienably  employed  in  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt.  A 
bill  was  brought  in  accordingly,  and  carried  into  a  law. 

Whilst  this  bill  was  pending,  the  minister  delivered  a  message 
from  the  king,  stating  his  concern  to  inform  them  that  the  expen- 
diture of  the  civil  list  could  not  be  confined  within  the  annual  sum 
allotted  for  that  purpose,  and  his  reliance  on  their  zeal  to  provide 
for  the  discharge  of  a  new  debt.  As  the  regulation  of  tlie  expen- 
diture of  the  civil  list  revenue  had  been  settled  by  Mr.  Burke's 
bill,  which  was  in  full  force,  it  was  objected  against  this  applica- 
tion as  being  a  very  extraordinary  thing  for  ministers  to  come  to 
the  house,  and,  in  the  face  of  an  act  of  parliament,  to  call  upon 
it  to  vote  money  for  the  liquidation  of  debts  which  were  provided 
against :  but  the  money,  notwithstanding  this  opposition,  was 
granted. 

Mr.  Hastings,  having  resigned  his  government  in  1785,  had 
shortly  after  arrived  in  England ;  and  Mr.  Burke  now  presented 
to  the  house  twenty -two  charges  against  him  for  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors ;  of  which  his  proceedings  against  Cheyt  Sing  and 
his  conduct  towards  the  Begums,  which  have  been  already  no- 
ticed, were  by  far  the  most  serious.  On  the  first  of  June,  the 
first  article  of  impeachment  was  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings ;  and  on  the  thirteenth  a  majority  of  the  house  (including 
the  minister)  determined  that  the  second  charge,  respecting 
Cheyt  Sing,  contained  matter  of  impeachment  against  him.  The 
prorogation  of  parliament  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  put  a  stop  to 
further  proceedings. 

Soon  after  the  rising  of  parliament,  one  Margaret  Nicholson 
j)resented  a  paper  to  the  king  tis  he  was  alighting  from  his  coach 
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at  St.  James's ;  and,  whilst  he  was  reading  it,  she  struck  at 
breast  with  a  knife.  The  king  avoided  the  blow  by  steppir 
back,  and  the  yeomen  secured  her  as  she  was  meditating  a  se- 
cond. On  examination  before  the  privy  council,  the  poor  wretch 
turned  out  to  be  a  maniac ;  and  she  was  confined  in  Betlilem 
hospital.  The  congratulatory  addresses,  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  king,  on  his  escape,  gave  the  most  lively  testi- 
mony of  British  loyalty  to,  and  solicitude  for,  the  sovereign. 
ri787  1  '^'^®  ^^^^  grand  object  of  parliament,  after  its  assem- 
bling in  January,  was  a  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
which  had  been  previously  arranged  at  Paris  between  the  minis- 
ters of  France,  and  Mr.  Eden  on  the  part  of  Britain.  In  bring- 
ing forward  the  measure,  Mr.  Pitt  combated  the  position  of  pre- 
ceding statesmen,  that  rivalry  and  enmity  were  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  the  relative  situation  of  Britain  and  France. 
This  assumption  he  termed  a  libel  on  the  constitution  of  political 
societies,  which  supposed  the  existence  of  infernal  malignity  in 
our  original  frame.  Many  plausible  objections  were  unavailing! j 
made  to  this  new  treaty  ;  but  as  they  were  never  verified  by  ex- 
perience, and  the  treaty  itself  was  but  shoi't-lived,  it  is  needless 
to  specify  them. 

The  dissenters,  who  favoured  Mr.  Pitt,  and  formed  expecta- 
tions of  his  support,  now  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 
test  and  corporation  acts  ;  but  the  minister  opposed  the  measure, 
and  it  was  lost. 

A  subject  of  a  very  interesting  nature  soon  after  occupied  the 
house.  The  prince  of  Wales,  since  his  coming  of  age,  had  been 
allowed  only  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  out  of  the  civil 
list  for  the  expenses  of  his  establishment.  This  sum  was  totally 
inadequate  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  heir  apparent,  even  if 
some  juvenile  indiscretions  could  not  have  been  objected  to  him; 
and  the  king  refusing  to  give  his  assistance  towards  defraying  the 
large  amount  of  debts  which  had  accumulated,  the  prince  more 
than  balanced,  if  he  did  not  totally  obliterate,  his  former  failings, 
by  a  most  magnanimous  resolve.  He  vested  forty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  for  the  liquidation  of 
his  debts  ;  diminished  his  establishment ;  sold  his  horses ;  and 
stopped  the  improvements  which  were  making  to  Carlton-house, 
his  town  residence. 
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Matters  went  on  thus  for  a  year :  but  British  loyalty  could  no 
longer  bear  to  see  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  reduced  to  an 
income  which  was  exceeded  by  that  of  many  commoners ;  and 
the  prince  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  his  assent  to  the  laying  a 
state  of  his  affairs  before  parliament.  This  was  done  by  Mr. 
alderman  Newnham,  with  a  notice  that  he  should  move  an  adr 
dress  to  the  king,  praying  him  to  take  the  prince's  situation  into 
consideration,  and  grant  such  relief  as  he  should  think  fit,  and 
pledging  the  house  to  make  good  the  same.  The  minister  and 
several  members  earnestly  requested  Mr.  Newnham  to  withdraw 
his  motion,  as  pregnant  with  inconvenience  and  mischief;  and 
Mr.  Pitt  said,  "  that  by  his  perseverance  he  should  be  driven  to 
the  disclosure  of  circumstances  which  he  should  otherwise  have 
thought  it  his  duty  to  conceal."  He  alluded  to  a  report  which 
had  spread  about  of  the  prince's  having  recently  married  a  widow 
lady  (Mrs.  Fitzherbert)  of  the  Roman  catholic  persuasion.  Mr. 
Fox,  and  others  in  the  prince's  confidence,  denied  the  assertion, 
and  persisted  in  having  the  motion  brought  forward.  An  inter- 
view having  taken  place  between  the  prince  and  Mr.  Pitt,  at  the 
king's  desire,  the  prince  was  informed,  that  if  the  motion  was 
■withdrawn  every  thing  would  be  settled  to  his  satisfaction.  The 
prince  assented ;  and  on  the  next  day  the  accounts  were  laid 
before  the  house,  which  they  would  not  inspect,  but  voted  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  praying  him  to  direct  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
©ne  thousand  pounds  to  be  paid  out  of  the  civil  list  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  gross  amount  of  the  debts,  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  more  to  complete  the  repairs  of  Carlton-house ;  which 
sum  they  pledged  themselves  to  make  good.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  prince  was  said  to  have  been  extravagant,  yet  the  event 
•was  an  entire  refutation  of  such  a  charge ;  for  the  total  amount 
of  his  debts  in  the  four  years  which  had  elapsed  since  his  minori- 
ty, added  to  his  annual  income,  must  be  allowed  not  to  have,  by 
any  means,  exceeded  the  expenditure  appropriate  to  his  situation. 

The  business  of  Mr.  Hastings  again  came  before  the  house, 
and  gave  occasion  to  a  display  of  oratorical  powers  which,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  ancients,  could  not  be  exceeded  by  them, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  speeches  of  their  most  famous  orators 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  Hitherto  the  popular  opin- 
ion had  been  against  the  impeachment ;  but  when  Mr,  Burke 
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opened  the  Begum  charge,  his  eloquence,  like  the  lyre  of  Or 
pheus,  might  be  said  to  have  made  an  impression  on  the  sur- 
rounding walls— -it  certainly  perverted  the  minds  of  many  who  i 
came  prepossessed  in  Mr.  Hasting's  favour.     The  question  for 
impeachment  on  this  charge  was  carried  by  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  against  sixty-eight. 

In  like  manner  six  other  charges  were  carried  against  Mr. 
Hastings.  The  impeachment  was  then  voted  ;  and  Mr.  Burke,  in  i 
the  name  of  the  house  of  commons,  repaired  to  the  bar  of  the  house; 
of  lords,  and  formally  impeached  Warren  Hastings  of  high  ci-imes  i 
and  misdemeanors.  Mr.  Hastings  was  taken  into  custody  of  the 
black  rod,  but  admitted  to  bail. 

If  Great  Britain,  at  the  end  of  the  late  war,  found  herself  ex- 
hausted, she  was  now  in  a  state  of  repose  and  revivification. 
France  and  the  United  Provinces  were  in  a  perturbed  and  de- 
clining situation ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  digress  a  little,  to 
take  a  view  of  the  situation  of  these  two  countries,  whose  inter- 
nal derangement  was  progressing  towards  a  revolution,  dreadful 
in  its  consequences,  and  into  whose  vorte:x  Britain  was  ultimately 
drawn,  and  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck.  The  ancient  grudge 
of  the  provincial  aristocracies  of  the  United  Provinces  against 
the  stadtholder  again  broke  out;  and  the  former,  to  counterbal- 
ance the  power  of  the  latter,  who,  as  captain-general  and  admi- 
ral-general, had  the  command  of  the  whole  military  and  naval 
forces,  armed  the  people  ;  who,  having  the  examples  of  America 
and  Ireland  fresh  before  them,  and  arms  in  their  hands,  demand- 
ed a  participation  in  the  affairs  of  government.  This  demand 
alarmed  the  aristocratic  party,  who  had  incautiously  raised  a 
ncAv  power  they  could  not  control  ;  and,  through  fear  of  their 
going  over  to  the  Orange  party,  they  were  obliged  to  unite  with 
them,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  their  own  aristocratic  svya3% 
The  first  step  of  these  heterogeneous  bodies  was  to  deprive  the 
prince  of  the  command  of  the  gan-ison  of  the  Hague  :  which  in- 
dignity caused  the  prince  and  princess  to  withdraw  from  that 
city ;  the  former  to  his  palace  at  Loo,  and  the  latter,  with  her 
children,  to  West  Friesland.  The  king  of  Prussia  thereupon 
caused  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  the  states  general,  urging 
them  to  use  their  interposition  that  the  prince  might  enjoy  the 
rights  and  incontestible  prerogatives  of  his  stadtholderate  j  but^ 
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as  in  contempt  of  this  interference,  they  ordered  the  arms  of 
Orange  to  be  erased  from  their  standards,  and  the  prince's  Swiss 
guards  to  be  disbanded.  This  haughtiness  was  increased  by  the 
death  of  Frederic  III.  of  Prussia,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Frederic  William,  the  brother  of  the  princess  of  Orange. 
The  new  king  caused  his  embassador,  the  count  de  Goertz,  to 
present  a  memorial  to  the  states  general,  in  which  he  insisted 
that  the  government  of  the  republic,  conformably  to  the  ancient 
constitution,  should  not  be  changed  in  any  essential  point.  The 
prince  stadtholder  had  removed  his  court  to  Nimeguen,  where  an 
ineffectual  negotiation  was  carried  on  during  the  winter  of  1786-7; 
and  in  June  following  the  princess,  for  some  unknown  reasons, 
set  out  for  the  Hague,  where  the  states  general  were  then  assem- 
bled, accompanied  only  by  a  few  domestics.  She  was  stopped, 
however,  and  conducted  back  to  Nimeguen.  This  affair,  which 
the  Prussian  monarch  took  as  an  affront  to  himself,  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis.  The  duke  of  Brunswic,  the  commander  of  the 
Prussian  forces  near  Cleves,  marched  into  Holland  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  and,  without  the  least  opposition  rein- 
stated the  prince  in  his  command. 

France  could  not  regard  this  conduct  of  Prussia  with  indiffer- 
ence ;  but  the  distracted  state  of  her  own  affairs,  and  the  increas- 
ing discontents  in  the  kingdom,  restrained  her  from  active  inter- 
ference. A  loan  for  three  million  three  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds,  the  deficit  of  1785,  had  been  negotiated ;  but  the 
parliament  of  Paris  for  a  long  time  refused  to  register  it,  and  at 
length  yielded  only  to  the  king's  positive  orders.  Their  compli- 
ance, however,  was  accompanied  with  a  resolution,  "  that  public 
economy  was  the  only  genuine  source  of  revenue,  and  the  only 
means  of  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  state,  and  of  restor- 
ing that  credit  which  borrowing  had  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin." 

Monsieur  de  Calonne,  the  minister  of  finance,  then  projected 
a  scheme  of  convening,  by  royal  authority,  an  assembly  of  the 
most  considerable  persons  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  notables,  "  under  whose  sanction  a  reformation  might  be 
effected  of  whatever  was  vitious  in  the  constitution  of  the  state." 
The  king  approved  the  project ;  and  an  assembly  of  notables, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  persons,  was  convened 
accordingly  ;  but  they  were  still  more  refractory  than  the  parlia- 
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ment.  The  minister's  enemies  turned  the  defeat  of  his  project 
into  his  ruin  :  he  was  dismissed,  and  afterwards  exiled  to  his  es- 
tate in  Lorraine ;  whither  their  rage  pursued  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  his  safety  in  a  foreign  country.  The  sacrifice  of 
M.  Calonne  did  not  operate  with  the  notables  in  favour  of  the 
court:  they  were  as  inflexible  as  before,  and  the  assembly  was 
at  length  dissolved  by  the  king,  with  a  cool  acknowledgment  of 
their  services. 

Thus  internally  deranged,  France  contented  herself  with  mak- 
ing some  shew  of  preparation,  and  professing  her  intentions  of 
assisting  the  Dutch,  in  case  they  were  attacked  by  any  foreign 
power ;  but  the  court  of  St.  James's  arming  at  the  same  time,  and 
declaring  its  determination  to  defend  Prussia  if  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles attacked  her,  the  latter  readily  acquiesced  in  a  proposal  of 
the  former,  to  reduce  their  respective  navies  on  the  footing  of  a 
peace  establishment.— -Thus  all  opposition  to  the  stadtholder  was 
crushed,  and  this  important  business  terminated  with  honour  to 
Great  Britain. 

The  British  parliament  bestowed  liberal  commendations  on  the 
conduct  of  the  minister  on  this  occasion,  and  a  vote  for  taking 
twelve  thousand  Hessian^  into  English  pay  passed  unanimously. 
Treaties  of  amity  and  alliance  were  soon  afterwards  concluded 
between  Britain,  Prussia,  and  the  United  Provinces  ;  by  which  the 
two  former  powers  guarantied  the  stadtholderate  to  the  house  of 
Orange ;  and  each  of  the  contracting  powers  agreed,  in  case  of 
an  attack  on  either  to  furnish  the  party  so  attacked  with  one 
thousand  six  hundred  infantry  and  four  thousand  cavalry,  or  an 
equivalent  in  money,  within  two  months  after  requisition. 
ri788  1  ^^  ^^^  fifteenth  of  February  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings 
commenced,  and  Mr.  Burke's  preliminary  speech  occupi- 
ed four  successive  days.  On  the  twenty -second  the  Benares  charge 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  ended  by  Mr.  Grey  on  the  twenty- 
fifth.  The  Begum  charge  was  begun  by  Mr.  Adam,  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  April  j  and  the  evidence  respecting  it  was  summed  up 
by  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  a  speech  which  lasted  five  days. 

A  subject  of  considerable  importance-— the  abolition  of  the  Af- 
rican slave-trade — was  brought  before  the  house  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  who  depicted  it,  in  all  its  various  shades,  as  repugnant  to 
Christianity,  justice,  and  humanity.    It  would  be  useless  to  par- 
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ticularise  his  arguments  against  this  inhuman  traffic,  as  they  must 
suggest  themselves  to  every  feeling  mind  ;  curiosity  can  only  be 
roused  to  learn  what  arguments  could  be  adduced  in  favour  of  it. 
These  were,  that  the  evil  of  slavery  depended  on  opinion,  and  as 
that  state  was  prevalent  in  Africa,  their  minds  were  habituated 
to  it  as  a  common  condition  of  life  ;  that  the  condition  of  slaves 
was  ameliorated  under  English  masters ;  that  if  Britain  was  tp 
forego  the  trade,  it  would  still  be  carried  on  by  her  rivals,  who 
would  benefit  themselves,  not  of  her  real  generosity,  but  roman- 
tic extravagance  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  great  capitals  embarked  in 
it  would  be  sacrificed  to  philanthropic  chimeras.  Such  were  the 
joutlines  of  the  defence  of  this  abominable  traffic ;  but  as  the  house 
was  not  at  that  time  in  possession  of  sufficient  information,  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  was  deferred  to  the  next  ses- 
sion. However,  as  a  measure  of  intermediate  relief,  a  bill  for 
regulating  the  transportation  of  slaves,  and  limiting  the  number 
in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  passed  into  a  law. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  spirits  of  the  nation  were 
damped  by  the  alarming  height  to  which  an  indisposition  the  king 
had  some  time  laboured  under  had  now  attained,  and  against 
which  he  had  been  advised  to  try  the  mineral  waters  of  Chelten- 
ham, but  without  effect.  On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  state 
of  the  king's  health  was  notified  to  them,  and  an  adjournment  for 
fourteen  days  recommended.  Upon  their  reassembling,  it  was 
ascertained,  from  the  examinations  of  the  king's  physicians  before 
a  privy  council,  that  his  majesty  was  incapable  of  attending  to 
public  business.  Mr.  Pitt  moved  that  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  journals,  and  report  precedents  for  simi- 
lar or  analogous  cases.  Mr.  Fox  replied,  there  were  no  such  pre- 
cedents ;  and  asserted  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  the 
heir  apparent  had  as  indisputable  a  claim  to  the  exercise  of  the 
executive  authority,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  sover- 
eign, during  his  incapacity,  as  in  the  case  of  his  natural  demise. 
Mr.  Pitt  maintained,  on  the  conti'^ry,  that  the  prince  had  no 
more  right  than  any  other  subject,  and  that  it  pertained  to  the 
other  two  branches  of  the  legislature  to  supply  the  deficiency  as 
they  should  see  proper.  It  will  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that, 
as  the  prince  of  Wales  was  highly  incensed  against  the  minister 
for  his  conduct  in  the  late  discussion  of  his  affairs,  and  conse^ 
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quently  attached  to  his  opponent,  Mr.  Fox,  the  present  question 
must  be  considered  as  a  struggle  for  power  between  these  two 
political  rivals.  If  the  prince  of  Wales  was  acknowledged  to 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  the  regency,  Mr.  Pitt  must  give  up 
the  premiership  to  Mr.  Fox.  The  question  was  agitated  with  the 
greatest  vehemency  (the  princes  of  the  blood  taking  part  witli 
ri789  1  *'^^  opposition),  until,  happily  for  the  nation !  in  March, 
its  further  progress  was  arrested  by  the  king's  being  de- 
clared to  be  in  a  state  of  convalescency.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  his  majesty's  sense  of  these  proceedings  was  favourable  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  by  his  continuing  him  as  minister.  A  day  of  national 
thanksgiving  was  appointed,  on  which  the  king,  in  person,  went 
to  St.  Paul's  cathedral  to  offer  up  his  grateful  devotions ;  and 
universal  joy  again  dispelled  the  gloom  of  the  nation. 

Another  attempt  was  made  by  the  dissenters  to  procure  a  re- 
peal of  the  test  and  corporation  acts ;  but  it  failed.  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  also  brought  forward  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which 
was  again  postponed  to  the  following  session. 

At  the  close  of  the  present  session,  the  king's  speech,  which 
was  delivered  by  the  lord  chancellor  as  his  majesty's  proxy,  oh'* 
served  that,  "  although  the  good  offices  of  the  king  and  his  allies 
had  not  been  effectual  for  the  restoration  of  the  general  tranquil- 
lity, yetthe  situation  of  affairs  promised  to  this  country  the  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace."  His  majesty  alluded 
to  a  revolutionary  war  which  had  broken  out  in  the  Netherlands, 
of  which,  although  not  immediately  connected  with  this  history, 
it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  slight  view,  as  it  is  correlative  to,  and 
illustrative  of,  a  revolution  which  commenced  in  this  year  in 
another  great  and  powerful  nation,  and  finally  convulsed  all  Eu- 
rope, 

France  and  Austria  had  harassed  each  other  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  during  which  the  latter  had  been  progressive- 
ly losing  ground.  This  could  not  escape  the  penetration  of 
Kaunitz,  who  put  an  end  to  the  struggle  by  the  treaty  of  1756. 
He  foresaw  that  France,  having  no  continental  rival,  would  waste 
her  strength  in  contending  with  Britain  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sea.  He  was  not  mistaken.  France  was  so  enfeebled  by  the 
American  war,  that  the  emperor  Joseph,  in  concert  with  Catha- 
rine, empress  of  Russia,  hoped  to  despoil  the  Turkish  empire ; 
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wrest  from  Prussia  her  newly-acquired  provinces ;  and  raise  his 
name  as  high  as  that  of  his  famed  predecessor,  Charles  the  Fifth. 
To  counteract  these  designs  and  preserve  the  balance  of  Europe 
was  the  cause  vi^hich  produced  the  defensive  alliance  between 
Britain,  Prussia,  and  the  United  Provinces.  The  Russians  and 
Austrians  began  their  campaign  against  the  Porte  in  1788 ;  but 
by  the  ability  of  the  vizier,  Jussuf  Pacha,  they  made  very  little 
impression  on  the  Turkish  frontiers.  In  the  beginning  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  the  grand  signior  died ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Selim  III.,  whose  first  step  was  to  depose  the  vizier  who 
had  so  ably  conducted  the  preceding  campaign.  His  successor 
was  as  arrogant  and  boastful  as  he  was  unqualified  for  the  situa- 
tion. The  strong  fortresses  of  Bender  and  Belgrade  fell  a  prey  to 
the  allies ;  and  the  vizier  was  so  beaten,  that  his  troops  would  no 
longer  face  the  enemy,  however  inferior  in  numbers.  Winter 
only  prevented  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  court  of  Sweden  having  ineflfectually  endeavoured  to  rouse 
that  of  Denmark  against  Russia  by  representing  that  it  was  their 
common  interest  to  oppose  her  aggrandisement,  Gustavus  entered 
Russia  Finland  with  a  bold,  and  by  no  means  impracticable,  de- 
sign of  marching  directly  to  Petersburgh  ;  but  he  was  stopped  by 
the  traitorous  refusal  of  his  ofl&cers  to  engage  in  an  oflfensive  war, 
under  a  pretext  that  the  king  had  not  the  sanction  of  the  states, 
which  was  required  by  the  constitution  of  1772.  Denmark  had 
not  only  refused  to  join  Sweden,  but  had  actually  concluded  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Russia,  who  now  called  upon  her  for  the 
aid  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  A  body  of  Swedish  troops  accord- 
ingly entered  the  Swedish  province  of  Wermlandia  and  penetra- 
ted to  Gottenburgh  ;  but,  upon  a  threat  from  England  and  Prus- 
sia, that  if  Denmark  prosecuted  her  offensive  measures  against 
Sweden,  England  would  attack  her  by  sea,  and  Prussia  by  land, 
the  prince  regent  of  Denmark  thought  proper  to  conclude  an  ar- 
mistice, which  was  followed  by  a  treaty  of  neutrality. 

Gustavus,  having  thus  freed  himself  from  all  apprehension  of 
Denmark,  began  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  suppress 
the  mutiny  of  his  army ;  wliich  being  effectually  accomplished, 
he  prosecuted  the  war  vigorously  by  sea  and  land  against  Russia, 
l»ut,  owing  to  her  superiority  of  force,  with  little  or  none  effect. 

The  campaign  of  the  Austrians  against  the  Turks  wss  a  series 
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of  victories ;  but  a  different  scene  was  exhibiting  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  where  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  emperor  had 
driven  the  inhabitants  into  open  revolt.  These  states,  of  which 
Brabant  is  the  most  considerable,  enjoyed  a  free  constitution, 
composed,  similarly  to  that  of  England,  of  three  estates,  and  the 
executive  authority  was  vested  in  the  duke  of  Brabant.  Like 
England,  too,  the  Netherlanders  venerated  their  magna  charta, 
which  they  denominated  joyeuse  entree,  from  the  triumphant  en- 
try of  the  prince  into  his  capital  on  the  day  it  was  obtained. 
Joseph  by  two  edicts  swept  away  all  their  ancient  institutions ; 
and,  as  if  this  attack  would  not  be  sufficient  to  rouse  them  to  re- 
sistance, he  inflamed  their  bigotry,  which  was  indeed  excessivep 
by  the  suppression  of  all  religious  orders,  with  a  view,  as  the 
Netherlanders  apprehended,  of  confiscating  their  immense  wealth. 
Louvain,  a  famous  school  for  Roman  catholic  theology,  was  de- 
prived of  its  charter,  and  a  German  rector  and  professors  ap- 
pointed to  the  exclusion  of  the  natives.  All  ranks  flew  to 
arms,  and  deputies  were  sent  to  Vienna  to  remonstrate  on  these 
violations  of  their  privileges.  Joseph  temporised,  and  pretended 
a  readiness  to  do  them  justice,  that  they  might  not  distract  his 
attention  from  the  Ottoman  war ;  but,  elated  by  his  successes 
against  the  Turks  during  this  year's  campaign,  he  recalled  count 
Murray,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  the  Netherlands, 
who  had  conducted  himself  with  great  humanity,  prudence,  and 
temperance,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Netherlanders, 
and  sent  general  Dalton,  a  man  of  a  cruel  disposition,  to  suc- 
ceed him. 

Dalton  immediately  ordered  the  members  of  Louvain  to  sub- 
mit to  the  reform  prescribed  by  the  emperor.  They  refused,  ap- 
pealing to  their  constitutional  rights,  law,  and  justice.  Dalton 
replied  that  "  subjects  must  not  plead  rights,  laws,  justice,  or 
their  constitution,  against  the  will  of  the  sovereign."  The  mem- 
bers were  expelled  by  force,  and  not  without  bloodshed.  At  Ma- 
lines  and  Antwerp,  on  similar  occasions,  the  massacre  was  greater 
than  that  at  Louvain.  At  length  the  Flemings,  seeing  no  hopes 
of  redress  but  by  arms,  were  driven  to  resistance.  A  body  of  the 
insurgents  took  two  forts  on  the  Scheldt,  and  defeated  general 
Schroeder,  whom  Dalton  had  dispatched  against  them,  killing 
seven  hundred  of  his  men.    Their  numbers  now  rapidly  increas- 
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ed,  and,  in  another  battle  at  Tirlemont,  they  routed  Bender, 
another  Austrian  general,  and  took  possession  of  Ostend,  Bruges, 
and  Louvain.  They  also  succeeded  in  driving  the  Austrians  out 
of  Ghent.  Joseph  now  relaxed  from  his  former  haughtiness  ;  he 
offered  to  comply  with  their  former  demands,  and  to  grant  an 
amnesty  to  all  except  the  leaders  of  the  revolt ;  but  the  Flemish 
states  would  be  no  more  deceived  by  him.  On  the  twentieth  of 
November  they  declared  the  emperor  to  have  forfeited  all  title  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands,  and  passed  resolutions  for 
raising,  organising,  and  disciplining  an  army,  and  uniting  them- 
selves with  the  states  of  Brabant.  Animated  by  the  success  of 
their  countrymen,  the  inhabitants  of  Brussels,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Flemings,  overpowered  Dalton,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  Decem- 
ber the  Brabanters  also  published  their  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence. Thus  all  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  except  Limburgh, 
having  thrown  off  the  yoke,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  federal 
republic,  under  the  appellation  of  the  United  Belgic  States. 

These  events  were  "  trifles  as  light  as  air"  compared  with  the 
momentous  transactions  which  were  going  on  in  France.  The 
hopes  of  the  court  having  been  disappointed  by  the  notables,  re- 
course was  again,  of  necessity,  had  to  the  parliament,  and  they 
were  required  to  enregister  an  edict  imposing  a  heavy  duty  on 
stamps ;  but  they  refused,  and  supplicated  the  king  to  assemble 
the  states  general  of  the  kingdom.  The  king  sent  them  an  edict 
of  far  greater  importance,  which,  he  said,  he  expected  them  to 
register  immediately.  Parliament  summoned  the  peers  of  France 
to  assist  in  their  deliberations,  and,  in  full  assembly,  persisted  in 
their  former  resolution  not  to  register  the  edicts,  and  in  their 
supplication  to  assemble  the  states  general.  The  king  determin- 
ed to  hold  a  bed  of  justice;  but,  such  was  the  general  ferment  o^ 
the  mass  of  the  people,  that  the  members  of  it  were  obliged  to  be 
protected  by  the  military  during  their  sittings,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  France  seemed  to  depend,  for  the  moment,  on  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  edicts  of  this  bed  of  justice  were  forcibly 
registered,  but  at  the  next  sitting  were  declared  by  the  parlia- 
ment null  and  void,  and  expunged  from  the  records.  Letters  de 
cachet  were  then  issued  against  them,  and  their  sittings  transfer- 
red to  Troyes,  one  hundred  miles  from  Paris.  Disaffection  in- 
creased with  this  contempt  for  parliament,  and  most  of  the  public 
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bodies  joined  in  petitioning,  or  rather  demanding,  from  the  throne 
the  recall  of  that  assembly,  and  the  convocation  of  the  states 
general.  The  king  gave  way :  a  revocation  was  issued,  and  par- 
liament resumed  its  functions.  The  minister  proposed  that  the 
supplies  should  be  raised  during  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  king  pledged  his  honour  that  the  states  general  should  be 
convened ;  but  the  states  refused,  alleging  that,  when  the  sup- 
plies were  voted,  the  necessity  of  convening  them  would  no  longer 
exist.  The  expedient  of  a  seance  royale,  at  which  the  king  as- 
sisted in  person,  was  next  resorted  to,  but  with  no  better  success; 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  first  prince  of  the  blood,  who  espoused 
the  popular  cause,  and  two  other  members,  were  exiled  for  their 
freedom  of  speech  during  the  debate. 

The  parliament  presented  an  energetic  remonstrance  on  these 
violent  proceedings,  in  which  they  stated  that  they  believed  the 
exiled  members  were  not  guilty  ;  were  they  so,  the  right  of  judg- 
ing them  pertained  to  the  parliament;  the  prerogative  of  par- 
doning them  to  the  king.  The  king's  answer  forbade  them  to 
have  or  publish  any  further  deliberations  on  the  subject.  The 
next  scheme  of  the  minister  was  to  establish  a  cour  pleniere,  with. 
full  power  to  register  the  king's  edicts,  by  which  means  the  high- 
est authority  of  parliament  would  be  wrested  from  them.  Par- 
liament published  a  declaration  of  their  resolution  to  oppose  this 
arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  innovation.  A  bed  of  justice  was 
however  held,  and  the  edict  for  establishing  the  cour  pleniere 
registered ;  but,  such  was  the  general  opposition  against  the 
measure,  that  an  order  of  council  was  published,  fixing  the  con- 
vocation of  the  states  to  the  first  of  May,  1789,  and  suspending 
the  cour  pleniere  during  the  interval. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  August,  the  court  avowed  its  inability  to 
answer  the  ordinary  demands  upon  the  treasury,  and  directing 
the  future  payments  to  be  made  partly  in  money,  and  partly  in 
notes  bearing  an  interest  of  five  per  cent.  Consternation  follow- 
ed this  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  minister,  to  avoid  the  clamour, 
resigned. 

In  unison  with  the  popular  wish,  Mr.  Neckar  was  recalled, 
and  the  magic  of  his  reputation  effected  an  immediate  relief  of 
the  embarrassments  of  government.  All  France  now  turned  its 
attention  towards  the  assembly  of  the  states  general,  which  took 
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place  at  Versailles  on  the  fifth  of  May,  and  the  session  was  open- 
ed by  the  king  in  a  speech  of  tender  and  patriotic  solicitude.  A 
contention  arose  respecting  the  verification  of  their  powers? 
which  the  tiers  etat  insisted  could  only  be  done  in  a  common  as- 
sembly, voting  not  by  orders  but  by  poll ;  a  measure  absolutely 
subversive  of  the  antient  constitution  of  the  states.  The  superior 
orders  opposed  it  as  a  flagrant  usurpation ;  and,  after  six  weeks 
of  inaction,  the  tiers  etat,  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  declared 
itself  the  legislative  body  under  the  appellation  of  the  national 
assembly. 

The  chamber  of  the  clergy  acquiesced  in  this  decision ;  arid 
the  king,  alarmed  at  it,  held  another  royal  session  on  the  twenty- 
third,  in  which  he  proposed  a  plan  of  government  which  would 
have  seemed  unexceptionable :  but,  at  the  same  time,  declaring 
the  proceedings  of  the  seventeenth  void,  and  ordering  the  depu- 
ties to  separate  immediately,  they  rejected  the  plan,  and  the  king 
withdrew,  followed  by  the  nobles  and  some  of  the  clergy.  The 
tiers  etat  alone  remained,  and  refused  to  separate  unless  com- 
pelled by  the  bayonet.  At  their  next  meeting,  the  king  assented 
to  the  vote  by  numbers  instead  of  by  orders ;  notwithstanding 
that,  as  it  is  said,  the  duke  de  Luxembourg  predicted  to  him,  that 
his  compliance  would  place  him  at  their  mercy. 

An  army  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  under  marshal  Broglio, 
was  collected  near  the  metropolis,  and  more  troops  were  still  ex- 
pected. The  parliament  insisted  on  their  removal ;  but  the  king 
peremptorily  refused.  This  refusal,  added  to  the  dismissal  and 
banishment  of  Neckar  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  raised  the  popular 
fury  to  a  phrensy,  and,  on  the  fourteenth,  they  carried  the  Bastille 
by  storm. 

Intimidated  by  these  proceedings,  the  king  issued  orders  for 
the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops ;  recalled  and  reinstated 
Neckar  in  his  oflice,  and  harmony  seemed  to  be  once  more  re- 
stored. The  national  assembly  framed  their  new  constitution, 
and  presented  it  to  the  king  for  his  acceptance  ;  which  was,  after 
a  while,  granted  with  a  salvo  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
Jealousy  was  again  inflamed,  and  rumours  being  circulated  of 
the  king's  intention  to  retreat  to  the  army  and  hoist  the  royal- 
standard,  the  populace  on  the  night  of  the  sixth  of  October  attack- 
ed Versailles,  and,  after  the  most  shocking  indignities  offered  to 
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the  king  and  queen,  conducted  them,  as  prisoners,  to  Paris,  where 
they  were  lodged  in  the  Thuilleries  and  strongly  guarded.  After 
this  outrage,  the  king  signified  his  unconditi9nal  acceptance  of 
the  new  constitution,  and  the  parliament  removed  to  Paris  to  re- 
sum?  its  labours.  These  ended  in  an  abolition  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem and  of  all  distinction  of  orders ;  the  resumption  of  tythes  and 
ecclesiastic  property  ;  the  dissolution  of  monastic  institutions ; 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  into  eighty -three  departments ;  the 
suppression  of  the  provincial  parliaments,  and  the  establishment 
of  departmental  assemblies,  and  the  trial  by  jury ;  and,  lastly,  a 
general  declaration  of  rights. 

This  revolution  created  great  joy  in  the  friends  of  liberty  ia 
England,  and  at  a  sermon  preached  before  the  revolution  society 
at  their  anniversary,  Dr.  Price,  a  famous  dissenting  minister,  al- 
luding to  it,  as  to  a  circumstance  of  as  high  consequence  as  the 
coming  of  Christ,  exclaimed  in  the  words  of  Simeon :  "  Lord ! 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation."  The  dissenters,  who  had  thus  signalised 
their  joy  at  the  overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy,  fixed  upon 
this  season  to  bring  forward  the  repeal  of  the  test  laws  once  more, 
and  selected  Mr.  Fox  for  their  champion.  He  accordingly  brought 
forward  the  motion  on  the  second  of  March,  but  it  was 
L  'J  opposed  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  had,  in  a  previous  debate, 
differed  from  Mr.  Fox  in  his  opinion  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
now  adjured  the  house  "  to  suffer  the  fatal  incidents  which  had 
taken  place  in  France,  and  the  sudden  ruin  of  the  Galilean  church, 
to  awaken  their  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  our  present  happy  and 
excellent  establishment."  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  a 
measure  so  unseasonably  thrust  upon  the  house,  was  rejected  by 
a  vast  majority. 

The  question  of  a  parliamentary  reform  was  renewed,  but  re- 
jected as  being  also  unseasonable  during  the  present  revolutiona- 
ry hurricane. 
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In  the  spring,  Britain  was  once  more  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with 
Spain  on  similar  grounds  to  the  dispute  relative  to  the  Falkland 
Islands  in  1770.  The  British  had  formed  a  settlement  at  Nootka 
Sound,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  for  the  purchase  of 
furs  for  the  Chinese  market ;  and  Spain,  in  her  chimerical  and 
extravagant  notions  of  American  sovereignty,  had  seized  the 
sitiall  fort,  which  was  intended  only  as  a  defence  against  the  na- 
tives, and  confiscated  the  British  vessels  lying  in  the  sound. 
When  these  particulars  were  notified  in  a  memorial  to  St.  Jame»s's 
by  the  Spanish  embassador,  it  met  with  this  dignified  and  manly 
answer  :~ "  That  the  act  of  violence  necessarily  suspended,  any 
discussion  till  an  adequate  atonement  had  been  made  for  a  pro- 
ceeding so  injurious  to  Great  Britain."  The  house  of  commons 
passed  a  vote  of  one  million,  and  vigorous  preparations  com- 
menced. Spain,  after  having  sounded  France,  and  found  no  hopes 
©f  effectual  assistance  from  her,  conceded  the  point  to  England. 

A  notorious  pamphlet  written  by  Thomas  Paine,  and  entitled 
Rights  of  Man,  now  made  its  appearance.  The  style  was  adapt- 
ed to  the  capacity  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  contents  were  intended 
to  pervert  their  understandings,  and  make  them  regard  every 
moral  or  political  restraint  as  an  infringement  of  their  natural 
liberties.  It  was  industriously  circulated  among  the  people,  and 
the  more  absurd  were  the  political  positions  it  assumed,  the  more 
agreeable  were  they  to  the  class  whom  they  were  intended  to  en- 
trap. Converts  were  daily  made,  and  associations  formed  through- 
out the  kingdom,  openly  professing  to  have  in  view  a  reform  of 
the  constitution,  but  secretly  aiming  at  its  destruction. 

In  April,  the  evidence  on  the  slave  trade  being  clos-  r^jg-,  ^ 
ed,  the  long  expected  motion  was  made  for  its  aboli-  ^  '-^ 
tion  ;  but  it  was  negatived. 

The  affairs  of  France  were  hastening  to  a  crisis.  The  assem- 
bly had  so  far  stripped  the  once  popular  Neckar  of  the  public  con- 
fidence, and  thwarted  all  his  measures,  that  he  thought  proper  to 
resign,  and  w£(,s  suffered  to  retire  without  regret — so  sandy  is  the 
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foundation  of  popular  esteem  !  The  assembly  continued  to  under- 
mine the  king's  prerogative,  and  he,  had  no  other  alternative  than 
that  of  yielding  to  their  innovations,  which  he  affected  to  do  with 
the  best  possible  grace  ;  but  the  assembly  doubted  his  sincerity. 
The  king  having  communicated  a  letter  he  had  received  from  the 
emperor  containing  professions  of  amity  towards  France,  but  at 
the  same  time  intimating  that,  to  consolidate  that  friendship,  the 
decree  for  abolishing  feudal  and  signioral  rights,  by  which  several 
princes  of  Germany  were  deprived  of  their  fiefs  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  should  be  revoked,  the  assembly  voted  a  large  increase 
of  military  force  ;  and  the  king  was  so  strongly  suspected  of  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  emperor,  that  he  was  not  suffered 
to  go  to  St.  Cloud  to  pass  the  Easter  without  being  strongly 
guarded,  to  prevent  his  flight,  But,  notwithstanding  every  pre- 
caution, the  king,  queen,  dauphin,  and  princess  Elizabeth,  effect- 
ed their  escape  by  a  subterranean  passage  on  the  night  of  the 
twentieth  of  June.  They  were,  however,  arrested  near  the  fron- 
tier, at  a  place  called  Varenne,  and  reconducted  to  the  Thuille- 
ries,  where  they  were  more  strictly  guarded  than  before.  The 
king  asserted  that  he  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the  kingdom, 
but  merely  meant  to  stay  at  Montmedi  till  the  constitution  should 
be  settled.  All  confidence  was,  however,  at  an  end.  On  the 
third  of  September  the  new  constitution  was  presented  to  the 
king ;  on  the  fifteenth,  he  signified  his  acceptance  of  it,  and  on 
the  ensuing  day  he  took  an  oath  before  the  assembly  to  preserve 
it.     The  national  assembly  then  dissolved  itself. 

The  anniversary  of  the  French  revolution  was  again  celebrated 
in  England  ;  but  the  gloomy  turn  of  affairs  in  France,  and  the 
■violence  offered  to  the  royal  family,  had  rendered  the  cause  and 
the  favourers  of  it  odious  to  those  who  were  well  affected  to  the 
British  constitution.  The  meeting  of  the  friends  of  liberty  at 
Biriningham  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  mob,  and  the  windows  of 
the  hotel,  where  they  assembled,  broken.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Piiestley,  who  v.'as  an  advocate  of  Gallic  liberty,  felt  the  effects 
of  the  popular  indignation ;  his  chapel  was  demolished,  and  his 
house  shared  the  same  fate.  This  riot  at  Birmingham  continued 
for  nearly  a  week,  when  the  arrival  of  the  military  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  rest  of  this  year  passed  over  in  a  state  of  gloomy  suspense, 
and  the  parliament  was  not  convened  till  the  beginning  of  the 
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next.  The  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  p^  ^.g^  -, 
was  then  renewed  ;  and  a  bill  passed  the  commons  for 
the  cessation  of  the  importation  of  negroes  into  the  colonies  from 
the  first  of  January,  1796 ;  but  it  was  lost  in  the  house  of  lords. 
The  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  test  laws  was  also  brought  for- 
ward, and  again  negatived. 

The  revolutionary  spirit  was  now  beginning  to  taint  the  very 
vitals  of  England.  Dangerous  political  associations  were  formed 
among  the  "  friends  of  the  people,"  in  which  members  of  parlia- 
ment, probably  not  foreseeing  the  disgraceful  turn  which  the 
French  revolution  would  take,  suffered  their  names  to  be  enrolled. 
Things  were  carried  to  such  an  extremity,  that  a  royal  proclama- 
tion was  issued  against  seditious  writings  and  correspondences, 
and  exhorting  the  magistrates  to  vigilance,  and  the  people  to 
obedience.  On  this  proclamation,  an  address  to  the  king  of  ap- 
probation and  support  passed  both  houses  of  parliament.  Strong 
exertions  became  necessary  to  quell  the  rising  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion and  sedition.  Thomas  Paine  was  indicted  for  his  libel,  the 
"  Rights  of  Man,"  and  fled  to  France.  William  Winterbottom, 
a  dissenting  teacher,  was  sentenced  to  four  years'  imprisonment 
in  Newgate  for  two  seditious  sermons  ;  and  various  persons  were 
legally  punished  for  writing,  printing,  publishing,  or  uttering,  in- 
flammatory works  or  discourses. 

The  East  Indies  since  the  year  1790  had  again  become  the 
seat  of  war  between  Tippoo  and  the  British ;  these  hostilities 
originated  in  the  following  manner.  The  rajah  of  Travancore 
having  purchased  from  the  Dutch  Cranganore  and  Acottah,  two 
forts  in  the  Mysore  country,  Tippoo  disputed  his  right  to  make 
such  a  purchase,  and  marched  an  army  against  Cranganore. 
Tippoo  had  so  increased  his  power,  that  the  company  regarded 
him  with  a  jealous  eye ;  and,  as  the  rajah  of  Travancore  was 
their  ally,  this  pretence  was  immediately  seized  of  assisting  him ; 
but  the  real  view  was  to  humble  Tippoo,  who  was  the  avowed 
friend  of  France.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  on  the  British  side 
was,  that  the  grand  Carnatic  army  commanded  by  lord  Corn- 
wallis  should  penetrate  directly  to  Seringapatam,  the  capital  of 
the  Mysore,  through  the  country  to  the  westward  of  Madras, 
whilst  the  Bombay  army  under  general  Abercrombie  advanced 
through  the  Ghauts  on  the  opposite  side  to  form  a  junction  with 
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him  and  attack  the  capital.  On  the  twenty-first  of  March,  1791, 
lord  Cornwallis  took  the  strong  town  of  Bangalore  by  storm. 
He  then  marched  for  Seringapatam,  and  arrived  at  Arakeery, 
within  view  of  it,  on  the  thirteenth  of  May.  As  the  British  ad- 
vanced, the  enemy  were  seen  crossing  from  the  island  of  Sering- 
apatam to  the  northern  side  of  the  river  Cavery,  and  taking  a 
position  in  front  of  them.  On  the  fifteenth,  lord  Cornwallis  at- 
tacked and  routed  them,  but  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  the 
vjraters,  and  the  weakness  of  his  draft  cattle,  he  could  not  pursue 
his  advantage.  Cornwallis  not  having  provisions  sufficient  for 
the  operations  of  a  regular  siege,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Banga- 
lore, after  he  had  dispatched  orders  to  general  Abercrombie  to 
return  down  the  pass  by  which  he  came. 

The  winter  months  passed  over  in  making  preparations  for  the 
ensuing  campaign,  which  the  British  determined  to  conduct  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  preceding  one,  that  of  reducing  Tippoo's 
capital,  and  crushing  his  force,  or  bringing  him  to  such  terms  as 
should  ensure  a  lasting  peace.  On  the  first  of  February  the  Brit- 
ish army  commenced  their  march,  and  on  the  fifth  they  again 
arrived  before  Seringapatam.  On  the  night  of  the  seventh,  lord 
Cornwallis,  without  waiting  for  general  Abercrombie  or  the 
Mahratta  allies,  ordered  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  lines,  from 
whence  they  were  driven  after  some  sharp  contests,  and  Sering- 
apatam was  closely  invested.  On  the  sixteenth,  general  Aber- 
crombie joined,  and  Tippoo  having,  as  a  last  resource,  attempted 
in  vain  to  deprive  the  British  of  a  supply  of  water,  was  obliged 
to  sue  for  peace  through  the  medium  of  lieutenant  Chalmers,  a 
British  oflicer  who  was  his  prisoner,  and  whom  he  released  for 
the  purpose.  The  negotiation  continued  for  several  days,  during 
which  Cornwallis  never  relaxed  from  his  operations :  and,  as  he 
gained  ground  continually,  Tippoo  was  reduced  to  comply  with 
the  following  terms :  first,  to  cede  one  half  of  his  dominions  5 
second,  to  pay  three  crores  and  thirty  lacks  of  rupees  ;  third,  to 
restore  all  prisoners ;  fourth,  to  deliver  two  of  his  eldest  sons  as 
hostages  for  the  due  performance  of  the  treaty.  Thus  terminated 
a  war  highly  to  the  military  honour  of  the  British  commander ; 
but  it  has  been  thought,  and  so  proved  eventually,  that  the  terms 
imposed  on  the  vanquished  were  too  severe  to  be  submitted  to  in 
any  other  shape  than  as  a  temporary  relief  from  present  diffi- 
culties. 
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Disgusting  as  the  scene  is,  we  must  again  turn  our  eyes  towards 
France,  drenched  with  civil  blood,  and  governed  by  a  combination 
of  sanguinary  despots,  whose  ministers  of  justice  were  a  pbren- 
sied  mob.  As  the  national  assembly  were  jealous  of  the  residence 
of  the  French  princes  and  their  monarchical  adherents  on  their 
frontiers,  particularly  in  the  states  of  the  elector  of  Treves,  they 
passed  a  decree,  declaring  prince  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier  to  have 
forfeited,  in  case  he  did  not  return  into  the  kingdom  in  a  short 
time,  his  eventual  claim  to  the  regency ;  and,  by  another  decree, 
they  declared  the  French,  assembled  on  the  frontier,  who  should 
not  return  within  the  same  time,  to  be  guilty  of  a  conspiracy 
against  their  country,  and  subject  to  forfeiture  of  their  estates 
during  their  lives,  but  without  prejudice  to  their  children.  To 
these  decrees  the  king  ventured  to  oppose  his  veto,  which  increas- 
ed the  popular  fury  against  him  ;  and  it  having  gotten  air  that  the 
emperor  and  king  of  Prussia  had  signed  a  convention  at  Pilnitz  in 
Saxony,  highly  inimical  to  France,  addresses  were  presented 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  declaratory  of  their  confidence  in 
the  assembly,  and  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  king.  So  that 
royalty  was  a  mere  cypher ! 

The  elector  of  Treves  apprehending  an  attack  from  France, 
the  emperor  gave  official  notice  to  the  French  embassador  at  his 
court,  that  he  had  been  constrained  to  order  marshal  Bender  to 
march  to  his  protection.  Preparations  began  to  be  made  for  war, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  emperor  Leopold  IL  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Francis  II.,  who  resolved  to  pursue  his  father's 
policy  and  adhere  to  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz.  He  accordingly  deliv- 
ered  to  France  his  ultimatum,  consisting  of  three  demands  :  "  first, 
the  restitution  of  the  feudal  rights  of  the  German  princes  in  Lor- 
raine and  Alsace  ;  second,  the  restoration  of  Avignon  to  the  pope : 
and,  third,  a  security  that  the  neighbouring  powers  should  have 
no  reasons  of  apprehension  from  the  internal  disarrangement  of 
France."  These  propositions  being  deemed  inadmissible  by 
France,  war  was  declared  by  her  against  the  emperor  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  April. 

The  French,  with  their  usual  activity,  got  the  start  of  the  tardy 
Germans ;  all  their  troops  were  ordered  to  be  in  motion  at  the 
same  time,  and  to  push  for  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
hy  difterent  routs.     M.  la  Fayette,  of  whom  notice  has  been  taken 
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in  the  affairs  of  America,  was  to  penetrate  to  Givet,  and  major- 
general  Gouvion  to  Namur.  The  former  succeeded ;  and  the  lat- 
ter reached  Bou vines,  half  way  to  Namur.  Every  thing  seemed 
to  promise  success  :  when  the  failure  of  generals  Biron  and  Dillon, 
two  other  generals  who  were  to  have  supported  them,  but  were 
repulsed  and  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  broke  these  well-con- 
certed measures,  and  exposed  them,  Fayette  and  Gouvion,  to  im- 
minent danger. 

The  king,  who  had  hitherto  prudently  glided  with  the  popular 
current,  now  hastily  changed  his  course.  He  opposed  his  veto  to 
a  decree  for  assembling  twenty  thousand  men  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris  ;  to  another  against  the  refractory  clergy  ;  and,  finally,  he 
dismissed  the  three  popular  ministers,  Roland,  Servan,  and  Cla- 
viere.  Every  method  to  render  the  king  odious  was  made  use  of 
by  the  republican  party,  who  were  only  the  tools  of  a  set  of  am- 
bitious, intriguing,  dark  and  bloody  characters,  denominated  Jaco- 
bins, from  their  holding  their  meetings  in  the  convent  of  the  Jac- 
obin friars ;  whence  they  issued  their  proceedings,  or  rather  man- 
dates, to  the  populace.  On  the  twentieth  of  June,  a  mob  of  about 
forty  thousand  of  the  refuse  of  Paris  assembled  round  the  palace 
and  in  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries.  There  was  a  sufficient 
force  in  the  palace  to  have  defended  it,  but  the  king's  tenderness 
for  the  lives  of  the  people  would  not  suffer  him  to  give  orders  for 
repelling  force  by  force.  The  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
populace  penetrated  to  the  room  where  the  king  and  royal  fami- 
ly were  at  dinner.  They  offered  him  many  indignities  :  but  the 
queen  they  loaded  with  the  most  indecent  epithets  and  foul  re- 
proaches. These  disgraceful  transactions  were  at  length  put  an 
end  to  by  the  calm  and  conciliating  manners  of  the  king,  and  hy 
the  arrival  of  the  mayor,  who  had  unaccountably  delayed  to  do 
his  duty  in  the  suppression  of  this  tumult.  Complaints  were 
made  to  the  assembly,  of  this  outrage,  by  the  king,  as  well  as  by 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Paris  and  the  different  departments  5 
but  no  attention  was  paid  to  them. 

The  insolence  of  the  Jacobins  was  disgusting  to  the  army ;  and 
M.  la  Fayette  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  Paris,  and  de- 
manded the  dissolution  of  seditious  clubs  and  the  infliction  of 
exemplary  punishment  on  the  late  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  ; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  army  with  the  loss  of  the 
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public  confidence,  and  without  having  rendered  any  service  to 
the  unfortunate  king.  Fresh  bodies  of  armed  assassins,  called 
Federates,  were,  without  any  legal  authority,  invited  to  Paris  by 
the  Jacobins  from  all  the  departments ;  and,  on  the  first  of  July, 
the  assembly  proclaimed,  "  that  the  country  was  in  danger.'* 
The  third  anniversary  of  the  revolution  was  celebrated  6n  the 
fourteenth  of  July,  with  apparent  cordiality  betv/een  the  king  and 
the  assembly ;  but  not  without  some  mortification  to  the  former. 
Some  miscreants,  armed  with  pikes,  insulted  the  king  as  he  pass- 
ed to  the  assembly  to  renew  his  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  con* 
stitution,  by  shouts  of  Vivent  les  Jacobins  J  a  bus  le  veto  ! 

During  these  transactions  the  French  armies  had  again  advan- 
ced ;  but  the  Prussians  having  taken  part  against  them,  they 
were  a  second  time  compelled  to  make  a  retrograde  motion.  A 
manifesto  was  issued  by  the  emperor,  and  king  of  Prussia,  from 
Coblentz,  on  the  twenty -fifth  of  July ;  and  a  proclamation  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  who  commanded  the  allied  armies,  followed 
it  on  the  twenty -seventh ;  which,  as  they  made  the  unqualified 
submission  of  the  French  the  avowed  object  of  the  allies,  and  de- 
nounced extreme  vengeance  against  any  opposition,  completed 
the  popular  fury  against  the  king,  who  was  believed  to  have  sanc- 
tioned this  interference.  On  the  third  of  August  the  fatal  die 
was  thrown.  M.  Petion,  at  the  head  of  the  sections  of  Paris, 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  and  demanded  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  king.  A  similar  demand  was  made  on  the  sixth  by 
an  innumerable  multitude,  and  the  assembly  appointed  the  tenth 
for  the  discussion  of  this  delicate  subject :  but  the  unbridled  pop- 
ulace were  not  to  be  governed  by  deliberation.  On  the  morning 
of  the  fatal  tenth  of  August,  they  attacked  the  Thuilleries,  which 
was  resolutely  defended  by  an  inconsiderable  number  of  the  no- 
blesse and  the  Swiss  guards  ;  but  they  were  overpowered  and 
slaughtered,  mostly  in  cold  blood,  when  all  resistance  had  ceased. 
The  king,  queen,  their  son,  daughter,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
by  the  insidious  advice  of  Rcederer,  had  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  Thuilleries  previously  to  this  massacre,  and  took  shelter 
in  the  national  assembly.  "  I  am  come  hither  to  prevent  a  great 
crime,"  cried  Louis  :  "  among  you,  gentlemen,  I  believe  myself 
in  safety."  Soon  after  the  king's  anival  a  dreadful  connonade, 
intermingled  with  reports  of  musquetry,  was  heard*  All  free  de- 
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liberation  was  now  lost;  and  the  assembly,  awed  by  the  enraged 
multitude,  declared  "  the  executive  power  suspended,  and  that  a 
national  convention  should  meet  on  the  twentieth  of  September."' 
Thus  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  licentious  mob  the  tottering 
column  of  French  monarchy  ! 

All  the  French  generals,  except  La  Fayette,  snbmitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  assembly ;  and  he,  after  having  sounded  the  dis- 
■position  of  his  troops,  which  he  found  unfavourable  to  his  wishes, 
fled,  to  avoid  being  delivered  up  by  them.  But  a  hard  fate  await- 
ed him ;  he  was  intercepted  and  delivered  up  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  by  whom  he  was  put  into  rigorous  confinement  for  the 
share  he  had  taken  in  the  revolution. 

Fayette,  at  the  head  of  his  small  army,  had  contrived  to  keep 
the  allied  armies  at  bay ;  but  his  flight  having  caused  a  great 
confusion,  the  Austrian  general  Clairfait  advanced,  and  captured 
the  important  garrison  of  Longwy,  not  without  suspicion  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  French  commandant.  Verdun, 
another  strong  place,  soon  after  surrendered.  Notwithstanding 
these  disasters,  and  the  recal  of  the  English  embassador  from 
France  immediately  after  the  deposition  of  the  king,  the  French 
government  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  war  against  the  king  of 
Sardinia.  Despair  and  rage  pervaded  France  ;  and  the  populace, 
inflamed  by  Danton,  the  minister  of  justice,  Robespierre,  the 
leader  of  the  Jacobins,  and  Marat,  a  seditious  journalist,  were 
preparing  for  one  of  the  most  horrid  exploits  that  ever  disgraced 
the  annals  of  any  country.  It  was  no  less  than  the  massacre  of 
all  the  unfortunate  persons  with  whom  the  prisons  were  thronged 
who  were  suspected  of  loyalty.  This  carnage  took  place  during 
the  second  and  third  days  of  September.  The  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished princess  de  Lamballe,  the  friend  and  confidant  of  the 
queen,  was  amongst  the  victims.  Her  head  was  severed  from  the 
body  (which  was  exposed  in  the  most  infamous  manner),  and,  be- 
ing fixed  on  a  pike,  was  carried  to  the  Temple,  where  the  king 
and  queen  were  confined,  and  exhibited  before  them.  One  thous- 
and and  eighty -five  other  persons  were  murdered  ;  and  the  over- 
awed assembly  took  no  other  measure  to  restrain  these  enormities 
than  that  of  sending  commissioners  to  persuade  the  mob  to  desist 
from  them.  On  the  seventeenth,  the  Garde  Meuble  was  robbed 
of  all  its  jewels  and  other  valuable  contents,  to  an  immense  amount? 
of  which  no  account  has  ever  transpiredi 
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An  infamous  motion  was  made  by  Jean  Debry  in  the  national 
assembly,  to  raise  and  pension  one  thousand  two  hundred  assas- 
sins, for  the  express  purpose  of  murdering  the  commanders  of 
the  allied  armies,  and  the  kings  who  were  at  war  with  France ; 
but  the  assembly  were  not  so  far  lost  to  virtue  as  to  adopt  it. 
However,  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  they  decreed  the  "  eter- 
nal abolition  of  royalty  in  France."  The  French  army  was  not 
more  than  one  half  the  number  of  that  of  the  allies ;  and  yet  gen- 
eral Dumouriez  took  such  an  advantageous  position  in  the  forest 
of  Argonne,  where  he  was  daily  reinforced,  whilst  the  army  of 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  hourly  declining  by  sickness  and  fam- 
ine, that  the  latter  was  obliged  to  begin  his  retreat  on  the  first 
of  October,  and  by  the  eighteenth  he  had  completely  evacuated 
France.  Dumouriez  followed,  and  forced  the  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian entrenchments  at  Jemappe  on  the  fifth  of  November.  Mons, 
Tournaj,  Ostend,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  surrendered  after  this 
victory ;  and  on  the  fourteenth  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Brussels.  In  other  quarters  the  career  of  the  French  arms  was 
successful.  General  Montesquieu  was  in  possession  of  Chamberri, 
the  capital  of  Savoy ;  general  Anselm  had  taken  the  fortress  of 
Montalban,  and  overrun  the  county  of  Nice  ;  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  general  Custine  had  reduced  the  cities  of  Worms, 
Spires,  Mentz,  and  Frankfort.  » 

Frantic  at  these  successes,  the  national  assembly  passed  a  de- 
cree on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  by  which  they  declared  that 
the  French  nation  would  grant  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all 
those  people  who  wished  to  procure  liberty :  and  they  charged 
the  executive  power  to  send  orders  to  the  generals  to  give  assis- 
tance to  such  people,  and  to  defend  citizens  who  had  suffered, 
or  were  then  suffering,  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  This  interference 
with  the  internal  policy  of  all  other  governments,  and  daring 
stimulus  to  revolutionary  revolt,  added  to  two  other  decrees — 
the  one  for  erecting  Savoy  into  an  eighty-fourth  department  of 
France,  contrary  to  the  constitution  by  which  France  renounced 
all  foreign  conquests  ;  the  other,  for  opening  the  navigation  of 
the  river  Scheldt,  which  was  a  direct  attack  upon  the  United 
Provinces — opened  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  her  ambitious  and  ma- 
lignant views. 

England  was  not  behindhand  in  taking  steps  to  defend  herself 
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from  this  unprincipled  attack.  Associations  were  formed  for  the 
protection  of  liberty  and  property  against  republican  levellers  j 
and  these  salutary  measures  were  followed  by  resolutions  ex* 
pressive  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  king  and  constitution,  and 
abhorrence  of  the  new  innovating  system.  Thus  the  bane  of  the 
corresponding  societies  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  was  more  than 
expelled  by  the  antidote  of  the  loyal  and  constitutional  associa- 
tions ! 

As  a  necessary  step  to  the  embodying  the  militia,  the  parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  prorogued  to  the  third  of  January,  was 
summoned  to  meet  on  the  previous  thirteenth  of  December ;  and, 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  his  majesty's  speech,  after  having 
adverted  to  the  disregard  which  France  had  paid  to  neutral  na^ 
tions,  and  the  views  of  conquest  and  aggrandisement  she  had 
lately  disclosed,  concluded  with  stating,  that  "  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, his  majesty  thought  it  right  to  have  recourse  to  those 
means  of  prevention  and  internal  defence  v.ith  which  he  was  en- 
trusted by  law,  and  to  make  some  augmentation  of  his  naval  and 
military  force."  The  address  on  the  king's  speech  passed  both 
houses  with  very  little  opposition  ;  and  such  was  the  sense  of  dan- 
ger entertained  by  the  members,  that  there  was  a  very  considera- 
ble defection  from  the  opposers  of  government  of  persons  of  the 
highest  consideration  and  most  splendid  talents — such  as  the 
prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  Portland,  and  lords  Fitzwilliam, 
Spencer,  and  Loughborough,  in  the  upper  house ;  and  Burke, 
Windham,  Anstruther,  and  sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  in  the  lower  house. 
When  the  report  was  brought  up,  Mr.  Fox  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  they  besought  his  majesty  to  employ  every  means  of 
honourable  negotiation,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  war  twith 
France  ;  but  the  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

Determined  to  persevere,  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Decem- 
ber, moved  "  that  a  minister  be  sent  to  Paris  to  treat  with  those 
persons  who  exercise  provisionally  the  executive  government  of 
France."     This  motion  shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessor. 

Notwithstanding  the  recal  of  the  English  embassador  from 
France,  the  French  minister,  M.  Chauvelin,  did  not  leave  London. 
On  the  seventeenth  of  December  he  presented  a  memorial  to  lord 
Grenville,  in  which  he  states  that  the  executive  council  of  the 
French  republic,  thinking  it  a  duty  which  they  owed  to  the  French 
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nation  not  to  leave  it  in  the  state  of  suspense  into  whicli  it  had  been 
thrown  bj  the  late  measures  of  the  British  government,  had  au- 
thorised him  to  demand  with  o{)enness  whether  France  ought  to 
consider  Britain  as  a  neutral  or  hostile  power  j  and  to  declare  at 
the  same  time  the  desire  of  France  to  remain  in  peace  with  her. 
With  respect  to  the  decree  of  the  nineteenth  of  November,  M. 
Chauvelin  denies  the  interpretation  which  had  been  put  upon  it, 
that  the  French  republic  would  favour  insurrection,  or  excite  dis- 
turbance in  any  friendly  or  neutral  country.  He  particularly  de- 
clares that  France  would  not  attack  Holland  (the  ally  of  Britain) 
so  long  as  that  power  preserved  her  neutrality ;  and  he  affirms 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  is  a  question  of  too  little  im- 
portance to  be  made  the  sole  cause  of  a  war,  and  could  only  be 
made  a  pretext  for  premeditated  aggression,  of  which  he  conjured 
the  British  ministry  to  consider  the  terrible  responsibility.  Lord 
Grenville,  in  his  reply,  declared  he  could  not  treat  with  M.  Chau- 
velin under  the  quality  of  minister  plenipotentiary  of  France, 
which  title  he  had  given  himself  in  his  note ;  because,  since  the 
unhappy  events  of  the  tenth  of  August,  the  king  had  suspended 
all  official  communication  with  France  :  nevertheless,  he  will  give 
his  opinion  on  the  contents  of  it  as  a  private  correspondence ;  and, 
with  all  that  openness  which  the  French  executive  council  desire, 
his  lordship  replies,  that  if  France  be  really  desirous  of  maintain- 
ing friendship  and  peace  with  Britain  she  must  shew  herself  dis- 
posed to  renounce  her  views  of  aggression  and  aggrandisement, 
and  to  confine  herself  within  her  own  territory,  without  insulting 
other  governments— without  disturbing  their  tranquillity — with- 
out violating  their  rights. 

As  a  clue  to  the  motive  of  M.  Chauvelin's  lingering  thus  in 
England  after  the  termination  of  all  official  communication,  it  will 
be  only  necessary  to  revert  to  tlie  mistaken  opinion  which  pre- 
vailed in  France  respecting  the  general  state  of  the  public  mind 
in  England.  On  the  seventh  of  November,  a  paper,  styled  "  An 
Address  from  several  patriotic  Societies  in  England,"  was  pi-e- 
sented  at  the  bar  of  the  national  assembly,  replete  with  scurrility 
and  invective  against  the  government  and  constitution  of  Britain ; 
of  the  whole  of  which  the  following  quotation  will  serve  as  a  spe- 
cimen :  "  Degraded  by  an  oppressive  system  of  inquisition,  the 
insensible,  but  continual,  encroachments  of  which  quickly  depriv- 
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ed  this  nation  of  its  boasted  liberty,  and  reduced  it  almost  to  that 
abject  state  of  slavery  from  which  you  have  so  gloriously  emanci- 
pated yourselves — five  thousand  English  citizens,  fired  with  in- 
dignation, have  the  courage  to  step  forward  to  rescue  their  coun- 
try from  that  opprobrium  which  has  been  thrown  on  it  by  the  base 
conduct  of  those  who  are  invested  with  power.  We  see  with 
concern  that  the  elector  of  Hanover  united  his  troops  to  those  of 
traitors  and  robbers;  but  the  king  of  England  will  do  well  to  re- 
member that  England  is  not  Hanover.  Should  he  forget  this,  we 
will  not  forget  it."  The  president  of  the  assembly  replied  to  this 
traitorous,  and  really  insignificant,  address  in  the  most  complacent 
and  exulting  terms :  "  The  sentiments  of  five  thousand  Britons,"  he 
observed,  devoted  openly  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  existed  without 
doubt  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  freemen  in  England."  To  add  to  this, 
copies  of  the  address  were  sent  to  all  the  armies  and  departments 
of  the  republic.  Such  conduct  could  not  fail  to  impress  upon  the 
British  nation  that  they  had  not  misinterpreted  the  decree  of  the 
nineteenth  of  November;  and  a  memorial  which  was  transmitted 
by  the  executive  council  in  answer  to  lord  Grenyille's  letter  to 
M.  Chauvelin  stamped  this  impression  indelibly.  "  The  council," 
expresses  this  memorial,  "  repents  that  the  decree  of  the  nine- 
teenth of  November  has  been  misunderstood,  and  that  it  is  far 
from  being  intended  to  favour  sedition — 'being  merely  applicable 
to  the  single  case  where  the  general  will  of  a  nation,  clearly  and 
unequivocally  expressed,  should  call  for  the  assistance  and  fra- 
ternity of  the  French  nation.  Sedition  can  never  exist  in  an  ex- 
pression of  the  general  will."  As  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  the  memorial  states,  that  it  is  a  question  of  absolute  in- 
difference to  England — little  interesting  even  to  Holland— but  of 
great  importance  to  the  Belgians,  who  were  not  parties  to  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  by  which  they  were  deprived  of  that  right ; 
but  when  that  nation  should  find  itself  in  full  possession  of  its 
liberty,  and  should  consent  to  deprive  itself  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt,  France  would  not  oppose  it.  As  to  the  charge  of 
aggrandisement,  France  has  renounced,  and  still  renounces,  all 
conquest ;  and  its  occupying  the  Netherlands  will  continue  no 
longer  than  the  war.  If  these  explanations  appeared  insufficient, 
France  threw  down,  or  affected  to  take  up,  the  gauntlet.  To 
this  curious  performance  lord  Grenville  replied,  that  he  found 
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nothing  satisfactory  in  the  result  of  it.  Instead  of  reparation 
and  retraction,  nothing  more  was  offered  than  an  illusory  nego- 
tiation, and  that  all  the  motives  which  gave  rise  to  the  prepara- 
tions of  Britain  still  continued. 

As  the  executive  council  of  France  thus  openly  avowed  the 
intent  of  the  decree  of  the  nineteenth  of  November  to  be  to  assist 
and  fraternise  with  any  nation  whose  general  will  should  be  to 
overturn  the  established  constitution,  this  construction,  coupled 
with  the  president's  observation  on  the  address  from  the  patriotic 
societies  in  England  that  the  same  sentiments  existed  in  all  the 
freemen  in  England,  could  leave  no  doubt  of  their  believing  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution  to  be  the  general  will  of  the  people 
of  England,  and  of  their  readiness  to  assist  and  fraternise  with, 
them  in  such  an  undertaking.  It  was,  therefore,  highly  proper 
in  the  British  government  not  to  suffer  M.  Chauvelin  to  remain 
in  England  to  encourage  such  a  general  wish  by  hopes  of  assis- 
tance and  fraternity,  or  even  to  witness  its  progress ;  so  that,  on 
the  twenty -fourth  of  January,  he  was  ordered  to  retire  piy-qo  -i 
from  the  kingdom  within  eight  days.  On  the  first  of 
February  a  decree  passed  the  national  assembly,  declaring  the 
republic  of  France  at  war  with  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
stadtholdei-  of  Holland. 


CHAP.  LX. 
GEORGE  III.  (Continued.) 

JL  HE  order  for  Chauvelin's  quitting  England,  however  wise  and 
necessary  a  step,  was  not  issued  until  the  unhappy  Louis  had 
been  brought  to  the  scaffold  ;  and  such  conduct  of  the  British 
ministry  certainly  did  not  betray  a  wish  to  break  with  France  so 
long  as  her  democratic  rulers  kept  within  any  bounds  of  modera- 
tion. But  this  unjust  and  inhuman  measure  was  accompanied 
with  such  taunts  as  evinced,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  their  ven- 
geance was  not  confined  to  their  own  late  king,  but  was  levelled 
at  all  crowned  heads,  and  even  at  all  the  inferior  degrees  of  hon- 
ourable distinction.     They  denounced  war  against  the  chateau, 
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and  avowed  their  determination  to  let  the  lowly  cottage  only 
rest  in  peace.  The  die  was,  therefore,  cast ;  war  was  upper- 
most ;  and,  as  a  detestation  of  republican  barbarity  and  ferocity 
towards  their  sovereign  pervaded  all  ranks  in  England,  excepting 
only  those  who  wished  to  fraternise  with  the  French  regicides, 
the  decision  was  extremely  popular. 

The  national  convention  of  France  had  split  into  two  parties, 
denominated  the  Mountain  and  the  Girondists.  The  Mountain 
was  by  far  the  most  numerous,  ignorant,  and  consequently  vio- 
lent, party :  the  Girondists  were  mostly  men  of  extraordinary 
talents,  but  perverted  judgment ;  and,  although  the  overthrow  of 
monarchy  was  their  avowed  aim,  and  they  would  run  all  lengths 
to  effect  their  purpose,  yet  they  were  not  of  that  sanguinary  com- 
plexion as  to  wish  to  shed  blood  uselessly.  Robespierre,  Danton, 
and  Marat,  were  the  heads  of  the  former — Brissot,  Condorcet, 
Petion,  Vergniaux,  Isnard,  &c.  of  the  latter  party.  The  Parisian 
rabble  were  governed  by  the  Mountain ;  as  the  latter  were  at 
first  led  by  the  Girondists,  who  used  them  as  the  instruments  of 
overthrowing  the  monarchy.  Having  attained  this  end,  the  two 
parties  began  to  struggle  for  the  ascendency.  Nothing  less  than 
the  death  of  the  king  would  satisfy  the  Mountain  j  and  the  po- 
pulace, who  had  now  imbibed  a  thirst  for  blood  and  a  taste  for 
sanguinary  exhibitions,  were  easily  pushed  on  by  them  to  demand 
that  he  should  be  brought  to  a  public  trial.  The  Girondists  were 
alarmed  at  a  step  which  must  necessarily  bring  the  vengeance  of 
Europe  upon  them  ;  but  they  dared  not  openly  avow  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  popular  phrensy.  The  grounds  of  accusation  against 
the  king  were,  that  he  had  betrayed  his  country  and  conspired 
with  the  enemies  of  France.  The  charges  consisted  of  two 
heads:  the  first  accused  him  of  crimes  committed  before  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  constitution  ;  the  second,  of  those  posterior  to  it. 
To  the  first  accusation  the  king  replied,  that  the  power  vested  in 
him  authorised  his  conduct  at  the  time,  and  could  not  now  be 
adduced  against  him  ;  the  acts  alleged  against  him  by  the  second 
accusation  he  showed  to  be  either  agreeable  to  his  constitutional 
powers,  or  he  denied  them.  The  evidence  consisted  of  answers 
extorted  from  him  by  dint  of  interrogatories  and  of  papers  said 
to  have  been  written  under  his  sanction.  Weak  and  frivolous  as 
such  evidence  must  be,  the  unfortunate  king,  who  principally 
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conducted  his  own  defence  with  great  fortitude  and  ability,  was 
found  guilty.  Before  judgment  was  passed,  some  of  the  members 
of  the  convention,  who  wished  to  prevent  the  commission  of  regi- 
cide, proposed  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  people,  alleging  that 
they,  their  constituents,  had  only  delegated  to  the  convention  a 
legislative  power,  and  not  the  power  of  trying  causes.  This 
scheme  was,  however,  outvoted  by  a  majority  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty-four  against  two  hundred  and  eighty -three.  It  was 
then  contended  by  the  moderate  party  that  the  king  should  be 
confined  or  banished  :  the  violent  party  were  for  his  suffering 
death,  and  the  latter  carried  it  by  a  maj  ority  of  only  five  out  of 
more  than  seven  hundred.  This  unjust  sentence  was  pronounced 
on  the  twentieth  of  January  at  m.idnight.  It  was  announced  to 
the  king  at  two  o'clock  on  the  twenty -first ;  and,  as  it  was  re- 
solved to  put  it  in  execution  on  the  following  day,  the  royal  vic- 
tim had  no  longer  time  for  preparation.for  this  awful  event.  The 
king  made  only  two  requests — ^an  interview  with  his  family,  and 
the  attendance  of  a  clergyman  at  the  place  of  execution.  These 
requests  his  hardened  and  atheistical  murderers  granted.  Louis 
betrayed  nothing  like  weakness  or  pusillanimity  when  he  saw 
himself  surrounded  by  his  wretched  and  weeping  family ;  on  that 
as  on  every  other  occasion  since  the  wonderful  change  of  his  for- 
tune he  shewed  symptoms  c^  a  strong  and  firm  mind,  which  if 
displayed  at  an  early  period  would,  perhaps,  have  averted  his 
ignominious  death,  and  have  rendered  him  the  admiration  of  the 
fickle  French.  The  royal  family  expected  a  final  interview  on 
the  day  of  execution,  but  Louis  resolved  not  to  put  their  feelings 
to  such  another  severe  trial.  His  behaviour  in  the  last  trying 
scene  was  worthy  of  a  hero.  On  the  scaffold  he  attempted  to 
harangue  the  people,  and  with  a  steady  voice  he  pronounced  as 
follows :  «  Frenchmen,  I  die  innocent  of  all  the  crimes  which 
have  been  imputed  to  me,  and  I  forgive  my  enemies.  I  implore 
God,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  to  pardon  them,  and  not  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  French  nation  for  the  blood  about  to  be 
shed."  The  inhuman  monster  who  presided  at  this  hloodj  fete, 
named  Santerre,  dreading  lest  this  pathetic  appeal  should  excite 
emotions  of  pity,  even  in  a  Parisian  mob,  ordered  the  drums  to 
beat,  in  order  to  drown  the  king's  voice,  and  bade  the  executioner 
do  his  office  instantly.  Some  of  the  most  hardened  miscreants 
voR.  II.  53 
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shouted  out  Vive  la  republique  !  as  the  bleeding  head  was  exhib- 
ited to  them  5  but  by  far  the  greater  part  appeared  struck  dumb 
with  horror  and  stung  with  remorse.  His  remains  were  thrown^ 
into  a  hole  previously  filled  with  quick  lime,  to  destroy  them  soon. 

Thus  perished  the  unfortunate  Louis :  an  awful  monument  of 
popular  versatility,  which  murders  what  it  once  adored  ;  and  a 
singular  instance  of  the  correctness  with  which  Voltaire  drew 
the  portrait  of  his  countrymen,  when  he  described  them  as  being 
either  monkeys  or  tygers. 

During  the  farce  of  this  shadow  of  a  trial,  the  French  execu- 
tive council  thought  proper  to  demand  the  recognition  of  its  au- 
fliority  by  Britain ;  and  whether  or  not  it  might  have  been  ac- 
ceded to  if  the  king's  life  had  been  saved,  is  problematical ;  but 
his  dreadful  catastrophe  put  an  end  to  all  hesitation  on  the  subject. 

The  expediency  of  a  war  with  France  on  this  occasion  was  de- 
nied by  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  ministry,  and  future  events 
appear  to  have  justified  their  opinion;  the  question,  however^ 
still  remains  undecided,  as  the  war,  to  which  it  gave  birth,  may 
be  said  to  exist  at  this  moment,  although  circumstances  have  en- 
tirely changed  its  principles.  Mr.  Burke,  who,  on  this  question, 
separated  from  his  antient  friends,  the  opposition,  vindicated  the 
war  as  necessary  against  the  enemies  of  religion,  morality,  and 
property,  threatening  their  destruction  throughout  the  world.  Mr. 
Fox,  on  the  contrary,  although  he  acknowledged  the  criminality 
of  the  French  in  their  confiscations  and  massacres,  yet  he  alleg- 
ed that  the  crimes  committed  in  an  independent  state  were  not 
cognisable,  nor,  of  course,  punishable,  in  and  by  another.  It  had, 
he  said,  been  asked— «"  But  with  whom  are  we  to  treat  ?"  He 
would  answer,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  treat  with 
the  ruling  powers  of  France,  because  they  were  the  ruling  pow- 
ers. During  the  debates  on  this  important  question,  party  spirit 
gave  vent  to  itself  in  the  most  malignant  and  illiberal  shape ;  but 
the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Burke,  coinciding  with  the  popular  opinion, 
seemed  to  sweep  away  all  opposition  both  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment. The  rage  for  war  became  pretty  nearly  general,  and 
Britain  answered  the  declaration  of  France  by  a  counter-decla- 
tion  in  the  month  of  February. 

France  had  no  sooner  resolved  upon  war  than  Dumouriez 
hastened  to  put  in  execution  a  plan  he  had  digested,  of  penetrat- 
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iDg  into  the  very  centre  of  ilie  United  Provinces.  He  expected 
to  be  joined  by  the  democratic  party,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
restoration  of  the  stadtholder,  were  daily  increasing  in  numbers 
and  confidence,  from  the  success  of  the  insurgents  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  the  hopes  they  entertained  of  support  from  the 
French.  Dumouriez  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with 
the  disaffected  Dutch  as  well  as  the  Netherlanders.  The  former 
advised  an  irruption  into  Zealand  ;  but  Dumouriez,  as  he  informs 
us  in  his  Memoirs,  since  published  by  himself,  thought  it  more  ad- 
viseable  to  advance  with  a  body  of  troops  posted  at  the^Moerdyke, 
and,  masking  Breda  and  Gertruydenberg  on  the  right,  and  Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom,  Klundert,  and  Williamstadt,  on  the  left,  to  effect 
a  passage  over  an  arm  of  the  sea  to  Dordt,  and  thus  penetrate  at 
once  into  the  very  heart  of  Holland.  He  therefore  assembled 
his  army  with  the  greatest  expedition,  in  order  to  anticipate  the 
arrival  of  succours  from  England,  and  entered  the  Dutch  territory 
on  the  seventeenth  of  February.  On  the  twenty -fourth,  Breda 
surrendered  ;  on  the  twenty -sixth,  Klundert  followed  its  exam- 
ple, as  also  Gertruydenburg  on  the  fourth  of  March.  Dumouriez 
then  invested  Williamstadt,  whilst  general  Miranda  blockaded 
Maestricht ;  and  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  encamped  at 
Herve,  under  the  command  of  general  Valence,  covered  these 
operations.  They  were  soon  interrupted,  however,  by  the  Aus- 
trian army  under  general  Clairfait,  which,  crossing  the  Roer  on 
the  night  of  the  first  of  March,  compelled  the  French  to  retreat 
to  Alderhaven  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.  On  the  third, 
the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg  drove  the  French  from  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  back  upon  Liege,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  killed,  one 
thousand  prisoners,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  This  latter 
defeat  compelled  Miranda  to  raise  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  and, 
joining  Valence,  both  armies  made  a  retrograde  motion  to  Tirle- 
mont. 

Dumouriez  now  left  the  conduct  of  the  siege  of  Williamstadt 
to  general  de  Flers,  and  hastened  to  retrieve  affairs  in  the  east. 
The  Prussians  advanced  by  Bois-le-duc,  and  a  corps  of  twelve 
thousand  Hessians  and  five  thousand  British,  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  York,  the  king  of  England's  second  son,  having 
thrown  themselves  into  Williamstadt,  general  de  Flers  was  oblig- 
ed to  raise  the  siege  and  throw  himself  into  Breda^  whilst  the 
main  body  of  the  army  retreated  to  Antwerp. 
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The  Aostrians  met  it  at  Neerwinden.  Dumouriez  attacked 
them,  but  was  discomfited  with  great  loss.  The  Austrians  pur- 
sued him  within  the  confines  of  France  ;  and  Dumouriez,  know- 
ing the  reception  which  the  jealous  and  suspicious  convention  were 
preparing  for  a  vanquished  general,  resolved  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  allies  by  oftering  to  march  his  army  against  Paris  and 
effect  a  counter-revolution.  He  conferred  on  this  subject  with 
the  Austrian  colonel  Mack,  who  was  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose, 
and  with  whom  he  agreed  that  the  Imperial  troops  were  to  be 
considered  as  auxiliaries  only,  and  were  not  to  pass  the  frontiers 
of  France  unless  Dumouriez  should  find  himself  compelled  to  re^ 
quire  their  aid. 

The  executive  power  of  France  suspected  the  intentions  of 
Dumouriez,  and  sent  three  commissioners  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  consulting  him  respecting  the  affairs  of  Belgium,  but  in 
reality  to  sound  him.  Dumouriez  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his 
design  of  effecting  a  counter-revolution,  and,  on  the  return  of 
the  commissioners,  four  others  were  dispatched  to  summon  him 
to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  convention,  and  M.  Bournonville  was 
appointed  his  successor,  Dumouriez  seized  the  latter  commis- 
sioners, and  had  them  conveyed  to  Clairfait's  head -quarters,  to 
be  kept  as  hostages  for  the  royal  family.  He  then  harangued 
the  army  5  but  finding  them  dissatisfied  with  his  seizure  of  the 
commissioners,  he  thought  it  adviseable  to  consult  his  own  safety, 
and  accordingly  he  fled  to  the  Austrian  head -quarters  with  gen- 
eral Lamorli^re,  the  duke  de  Chartres,  son  of  the  duke  d'Orleans, 
and  a  few  private  soldiers,  From  thence  he  issued  a  proclama^ 
tion,  recapitulating  his  services  to  the  public' — irecounting  the 
mischiefs  to  be  dreaded  from  a  continuation  of  anarchy  in  France 
— exhorting  the  French  to  restore  the  constitution  of  1791,  and 
swearing  not  to  lay  down  arms  till  that  restoration  should  be  ac- 
complished. The  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg  at  the  same  time  issu- 
ed a  manifesto,  importing  that  the  allied  powers  were  not  princi- 
pals, but  merely  auxiliaries,  cooperating  with  Dumouriez  to  give 
to  France  her  constitutional  king  and  the  constitution  she  had 
formed  for  herself,  and  pledging  himself  that  he  would  not  enter 
France  for  the  sake  of  conquest,  but  for  that  purpose  only.  )| 

If  this  wise  and  magnanimous  resolution  had  been  adhered  to,  ' 
the  affairs  of  France  would  probably  have  been  settled ;  but  th.e 
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French  having  been  driven  from  all  their  conquests,  and  other 
powers  consenting  to  join  the  allies,  the  prince  was  compelled  to 
issue  a  second  manifesto  absolutely  rescinding  the  first.  Du- 
niouriez  then  declared  he  could  not  with  honour  serve  against 
France,  and  retired  with  a  passport  to  Germany. 

Let  us  now  take  a  momentary  view  of  the  deliberation  of  the 
British  parliament,  to  which  a  royal  message  announced,  on 
the  eleventh  of  February,  the  declaration  of  war  by  France, 
and  expressed  his  majesty's  confident  reliance  on  the  firm  and 
effectual  support  of  a  brave  and  loyal  people  in  prosecuting  a 
just  and  necessary  war  ;  and  in  endeavouring,  under  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  to  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  progress  of  a 
system  which  strikes  at  the  security  and  peace  of  all  independent 
nations,  and  is  pursued  in  open  defiance  of  every  principle  of 
moderation,  good  faith,  humanity,  and  justice.  It  concluded  by 
stating,  that,  in  a  cause  of  such  general  concern,  his  majesty  had 
every  reason  to  hope  for  the  cordial  cooperation  of  those  powers 
who  were  united  wi€h  him  by  the  ties  of  alliance,  or  who  felt  an 
interes"^  in  preventing  the  extension  of  anarchy  and  confusion, 
and  in  contributing  to  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  Europe.  - 
The  address  on  this  message  was  moved  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Burke ;  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  opposed  it, 
but  it  was  carried  without  a  division.  On  the  eighteenth  of 
February  Mr.  Fox  moved  a  string  of  resolutions  tending  to  throw 
an  obloquy  on  the  war?  and  asserting  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
ministers  to  advise  his  majesty  to  refrain  from  any  engagements 
with  other  powers  which  might  prevent  Britain  from  making  a 
separate  peace ;  but  this  motion  was  negatived  by  two  hundred 
and  seventy  against  forty-four.  Mr.  Sheridan,  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  moved,  that  an  enquiry  be  made  into  the  increase  of  se- 
dition in  Great  Britain  alluded  to  in  a  part  of  his  majesty's 
speech.  This  motion  was  also  negatived  by  a  numerous  majority, 
as  was  the  renewal  of  a  motion  for  a  parliamentary  reform  made 
by  Mr.  Grey  ;  the  latter  was  rejected  chiefly  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  brought  forward  at  an  unseasonable  time. 

A  subject  of  great  commercial  interest — the  renewal  of  the 
East  India  company's  charter,  which  was  on  the  eve  of  expira- 
tion—also came  on  the  tapis.  It  was  hoped  by  the  friends  of 
free  commerce  that  this  hydra  of  monopoly  would  be  exterminate 
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ed ;  but  Mr.  Dundas  exhibited  so  laboured  and  varnished  an  ac- 
count of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  company's  finances,  and  of 
the  benefit  derived  to  Britain  from  the  export  of  its  manufactures, 
that  its  existence  w^as  prolonged  for  twenty  years.  The  state  of 
agriculture,  in  this  kingdom  and  in  Scotland,  was  also  taken  into 
consideration,  on  the  motion  of  sir  John  Sinclair,  a  practical 
agriculturist ;  and  an  address  to  the  king  was  voted,  praying  him 
to  take  into  consideration  the  advantages  which  might  accrue 
from  an  institution  for  general  information  as  to  an  amendment 
of  the  present  system.  The  king  was  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
and  the  commons  voted  the  sums  necessary  for  its  establishment. 
These  were  the  chief  public  labours  of  this  session,  which  closed 
on  the  twenty -first  of  June. 

To  return  to  the  campaign  on  the  continent.     France  was  in  a 
dangerous  situation  ;  Prussia,  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the  Sicilies, 
had  joined  the  allies  :  her  principal  army,  by  ill  success  arid  the 
defection  of  Dumouriez,  had  been  disheartened  and  disorganised  j 
and  an  internal  commotion  had  broken  outifi'La  Vendee  and  La 
Loire.     Accumulated  distresses  begot  fresh  energy.     General 
Dampierre,  who  had  resisted  the  orders  of  Dumouriez  for  march- 
ing to  Paris,  was  regarded  by  the  convention  as  the  most  trusty/ 
person  to  succeed  him.     He  re-organised  the  army,  and  formed 
the  design  of  driving  the  allies  from  their  post  at  Kieverain,  where 
they  blockaded  Conde,  and  threatened  Valenciennes  and  even 
Maubeuge.     On  the  first  of  May  he  attacked  the  Austrian  lines, 
but  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  one  thousand  men.     He  next 
assaulted  those  of  the  Prussians,  and  was  again  obliged  to  retreat, 
leavins:  double  that  number  on  the  field  of  battle.     The  Prussians 
were  soon  after  joined  by  the  English,  under  the  duke  of  York ; 
and  the  French  advancing  to  the  wood  of  Vicoigne,  the  British 
were  ordered  to  attack  their  left  wing,  consisting  of  nearly  dou- 
ble their  number,  protected  by  strong  batteries.     The  English, 
after  one  discharge  of  musketry,  rushed  on  with  fixed  bayonets ; 
and  the  French,   finding  themselves  unable  to  resist  this  sort  of 
attack,  had  recourse  to  their  artillery,  and  made  great  havoc 
among  them.     The  English  still  maintained  their  ground,  and, 
general  Dampierre  being  at  length  mortally  wounded,  the  French 
retreated  within  the  lines,  and  never  afterwards  ventured  on  of- 
fensive operations.    In  order  to  open  the  road  to  Valenciennes^ 
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which  was  covered  by  the  French  camp,  a  general  assault  was 
resolved  on  by  the  allies,  and  executed  on  the  twenty-third  of 
May  5  when  the  French  were  compelled  to  quit  their  camp  and 
retreat  towards  Bouchain  and  Cambray,  leaving  Valenciennes  to 
its  fate.  It  surrendered,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  to  the 
British  and  Austrians.  Conde,  about  the  same  time,  capitulated 
to  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg;  as  did  Mentz,  after  a  long  siege, 
to  the  arms  of  Prussia. 

This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  success 
of  the  allies  during  this  campaign,  which  so  intimidated  the 
French,  that  some  overtures  were  made  to  Britain  for  a  separate 
pacification  with  her ;  but  they  were  transmitted  in  so  singular 
and  unofficial  a  way,  through  the  medium  of  an  English  notary 
public  who  delivered  them  to  lord  Grenville,  that  no  notice  what- 
ever was  taken  of  them.     In  addition  to  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened France  from  without,  she  was  internally  racked  by  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  Mountain  and  the   Girondists.     The  former  de- 
nounced the  latter  to  the  Parisian  populace  as  having  endeavour- 
ed to  preserve  the  king,  and  being  the  protectors  of  Dumouriez. 
The  Mountain,  terribly  atrocious,  and  as  resolute  as  their  oppo- 
nents were  otherwise,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  consisting  only  of  six  judges,  whose  powers  were  inquis- 
itorial and  uncontrollable.     The  Girondists  saw  that  this  tribunal 
was  a  thunderbolt  levelled  at  their  own  heads,  which,  whilst  they 
were  weakly  wasting  time  in  deliberating  how  to  avoid  it,  fell 
and  destroyed  them.     On  the  thirty -first  of  May  the  tocsin  was 
sounded,  the  barriers  shut  (the  signal  for  bloody  commotion  !)  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Girondists  were  seized.     Robespierre,  Danton, 
and  Marat,  became  the  supreme  rulers  of  France  by  means  of 
exciting  terror  and  apprehension,  and  a  new  constitution  was 
hastily  formed.     Those  of  the  Girondists  who  escaped  fled  to  the 
provincial  departments  and  succeeded  in  raising  commotions, 
principally  in  Lyons,   Marseilles,  and  Toulon;    the  latter   of 
which  towns  surrendered  to  lord  Hood,  the  British  naval  com- 
mander in  the  Mediterranean,  who  took  possession  of  it  and  also 
of  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  in  the  name  of  Louis  the  Seven- 
teenth. 

The  infuriate  rulers  of  France  now  made  the  measure  of  na- 
tional iniquity  run  over,  by  abolishing  Christianity  and  abjuring 
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formally  the  Supreme  Being.  They  seized  whatever  property 
they  chose,  under  pretext  of  the  necessities  of  the  state ;  and 
they  assassinated  those  whom  they  plundered,  as  being  traitors 
to  it.  The  bloody  scroll  of  the  Frenchman,  Robespierre,  reduced 
the  proscription  of  the  Roman  Sylla  almost  to  nothing. 

Under  all  the  carnage  of  that  relentless  tyrant  Robespierre 
the  French  abjectly  crouched,  and  yet  they  were  so  unanimous 
in  opposing  the  control  of  foreign  invaders,  that  they  readily 
acquiesced  in  a  scheme  of  rising  en  masse,  and  thus  baffling  all 
former  calculations  on  the  chances  of  war  by  multitude  and  in- 
cessant action.  An  immense  force  was  speedily  collected,  and 
conveyed  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  to  every  point.  Some 
were  sent  to  Vendee ;  others  to  Marseilles,  which  made  little  re- 
sistance ;  and  to  Lyons,  which  made  a  noble  defence,  but  was  at 
length  obliged  to  yield,  and  became  the  scene  of  massacres  too 
horrid  to  detail.  One  body  proceeded  towards  Toulon,  where 
they  encountered  some  resistance  from  the  British,  and  the 
Spaniards  who  there  acted  in  conjunction  with  them ;  but  the 
immense  mass  of  Fi-ench,  who  were  approaching  that  place  in  all 
directions,  rendered  a  speedy  evacuation  necessary.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  shipping  which  could  not  be  brought  away,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates\  and  smaller 
vessels' — the  flower  of  the  navy  of  France — and  all  the  immense 
collection  of  naval  and  military  stores,  were  destroyed  by  a  Brit- 
ish detachment  under  the  superintendence  and  command  of  sir 
Sidney  Smith. 

Whilst  these  operations  were  going  on  to  the  southward,  the 
immense  force  which  the  levy  in  mass  had  produced  enabled  the 
Prench  to  change  the  face  of  things  to  the  northward.  After 
the  reduction  of  Valenciennes,  they  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
strong  position  which  they  held  behind  the  Scheldt,  denominated 
Ceesar's  camp.  Here,  fortunately  for  the  French,  it  was  resolved 
-that  the  British,  Dutch,  and  Hanoverians,  sl5rO,nld  separate  fronr 
the  Austrians  and  march  coastwise  to  invest  Bunkirk,  which  was 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Britain,  from  the  numbers  of  privateers  it 
fitted  out  to  commit  depreciations  on  her  commerce.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  August  the  British  army,  led  by  the  duke  of  York, 
reached  Menin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  some  sharp  fight- 
ing took  place ;  particularly  at  the  post  of  Lincelles,  which  the 
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Dutch,  headed  by  the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange,  attacked  in 
vain  J  but  the  British,  under  general  sir  John  Lake,  carried  it  at 
once  with  fixed  bayonets. 

The  siege  of  Dunkirk  ensued,  and  general  Freytag,  with  a 
body  of  auxiliaries,  covered  the  besiegers.  A  naval  armament? 
expected  from  England  to  cooperate  on  the  sea  side,  was  unac- 
countably delayed  ;  whilst  the  French,  more  alert  in  saving  a 
place  of  so  much  importance  than  the  British  were  in  wresting  it 
from  them,  came  in  such  numbers,  that  the  besieged  were  rein- 
forced by  twelve  thousand  men.  On  the  sixth  of  September, 
general  Freytag  was  attacked  by  an  immense  body  of  the  levy  in 
mass,  which  had  also  suddenly  been  collected  by  general  Houch- 
ard  and  mixed  with  the  veterans.  After  a  vigorous  resistance, 
Freytag  was  compelled,  by  dint  of  numbers  attacking  him  at  all 
points  and  in  rapid  succession,  to  retreat  precipitately.  The 
general  himself  and  prince  Adolphus,  youngest  son  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  were  at  one  time  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but 
they  were  soon  rescued.  This  defeat  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  duke  of  York  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  and  leave  behind 
him  all  his  train  of  battering  artillery.  His  retreat  before  such  a 
multitude  of  enemies  as  hovered  round  him  was  skilfully  con- 
ducted, and  without  any  material  loss ;  which  was  regarded  as 
so  improbable  a  thing  by  the  jealous  republicans,  that  Houchard 
was  denounced  and  executed  for  not  having  captured  the  whole 
of  the  British  army.  General  Custine  underwent  the  same  fate, 
for  not  having  attempted  to  relieve  Valenciennes. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Quesnoy,  the  duke  of  York  rejoined 
the  Austrians,  and  Landen  was  invested.  The  French  army 
which  covered  that  important  fortress  was  attacked  at  Weissem- 
burg,  and  driven  back ;  leaving  the  towns  of  Lauterburg  and 
Weissemburg,  and  the  forts  of  Haguenauand  Vauban,  to  fail  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies.  The  convention  now  ordered  a  vast  re- 
inforcement of  the  levy  in  mass  to  march  to  the  Rhine,  and  gave 
a  third  specimen  of  what  their  unsuccessful  generals  had  to  ex- 
pect, by  ordering  general  Iremj^erg,  who  commanded  at  Weissem- 
burg, to  be  shot  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The  French  army,  then 
commanded  by  generals  Hoehe  and  Pichegru,  attacked  ;  and  were 
opposed  by  the  Austrians,  under  general  Wurmser,  with  equal 
skill  and  intrepidity :  but  the  Austrian  commaiider  was  necessita- 
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ted  to  give  way  to  numbers  and  fall  back  behind  the  Rhine,  whilst 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  with  the  Prussians,  retired  to  cover  Mentz. 
The  siege  of  Landau  was  raised  ;  and  Keyserslautern,  Germes- 
heim,  and  Spires,  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
amazing  efforts  of  the  convention  had,  moreover,  extinguished 
the  flames  of  rebellion  in  La  Vendee  with  such  expedition,  that 
a  considerable  armament,  which  the  British  government  had  dis- 
patched under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Moira,  did  not  arrive 
till  the  royalists  were  crushed  and  slaughtered  with  the  most 
savage  brutality  after  they  had  been  disarmed. 

Whilst  the  French  were  thus  gaining  ground,  the  bands  of  the 
confederates  were  loosening  by  jealousy,  mistrust,  and  views  of 
separate  aggrandisement.  Prussia  could  hope  for  no  accession  of 
territory  from  the  dismemberment  of  France,  no  part  of  which 
lay  contiguous  to  her  own  states ;  and  she  had  turned  her  eyes 
towards  Poland,  which  presented  many  desirable  objects  to  her 
view.  Russia,  seeing  Austria  engaged  in  a  war  with  France, 
which  gave  her  full  employment,  had  forcibly  destroyed  the  con- 
stitution of  devoted  Poland,  and  had  proposed  to  Prussia  to  re- 
ceive the  cities  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  with  Great  Poland,  as  her 
share  of  the  booty  ;  or,  in  proper  terms,  as  a  douceur  for  winking 
at  this  robbery,  whilst  Russia  was  to  have  nearly  half  the  remain- 
der. Prussia  was,  therefore,  more  intent  on  securing  the  Polish 
spoils  than  on  furthei-ing  the  views  of  the  confederates  towards 
France. 

The  Robespierrean  faction  no  sooner  saw  themselves  freed 
from  the  pressure  of  foreign  enemies  than  they  began  to  turn 
their  thoughts  to  new  scenes  of  carnage,  which  they  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  cement  their  power  with  blood.  On  the  first  of  August 
the  unfortunate  queen  was  removed  to  the  Conciergerie  amongst 
tlie  vilest  malefactors,  and  from  thence,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Octo- 
ber, she  was  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  to  take  her 
trial,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  to  hear  her  condemnation. 
The  charges  against  her  were  :  that  she  had  deranged  the  finances 
by  remitting  considerable  sums  to  her  brother,  the  emperor  Jo- 
seph, for  the  purpose  of  eiFecting  a  counter-revolution  ; — that  she 
had  promoted  the  flight  of  the  royal  family  in  1791 ;— -that  she 
had  induced  the  king  to  withhold  his  sanction  from  the  decrees 
concerning  emigrants  and  refractory  priests; — that,  in  conjunc- 
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tioii  with  the  Girondists,  she  had  driven  France  into  a  war  with 
Austria,  and  had  caused  the  massacre  of  the  tenth  of  August.  To 
crown  the  whole,  there  was  an  infamous  accusation  of  incest  with 
her  own  son,  then  only  eight  years  old.  The  queen  answered  all 
these  charges  with  a  dignified  serenity  ;  and,  respecting  the  last, 
she  made  an  affecting  appeal  to  those  who  were  mothers  whether 
there  could  exist  a  possibility  of  such  a  crime.  She  was,  how- 
ever, found  guilty  of  all  the  charges,  and  sentenced  to  suffer 
death  on  the  following  day.  To  degrade  her  to  the  utmost,  the 
fallen  queen  was  conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution  in  a  cart, 
like  the  commonest  and  worst  of  malefactors  ;  but  she  appeared 
superior  to  the  malignity  of  her  persecutors,  and  suffered  with  a 
decent  fortitude  and  composure.  Her  remains  were  interred  in 
the  same  churchyard  in  which  those  of  her  late  husband  had  been 
deposited,  in  a  grave  filled  with  quick  lime. 

The  next  objects  of  vengeance  were  the  Girondists,  who  were 
soon  after  arraigned  on  many  charges,  all  concentrating  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  republic. 
Brissot  and  twenty  others  were  found  guilty,  and  executed  on 
the  day  after  the  trial.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's  brother, 
who  had  i-epublicanised  himself  and  assumed  the  contemptible  ap- 
pellation of  Philip  Egalite,  was  included  in  this  proscription,  as 
was  also  the  accomplished  and  learned  madame  Roland,  who  fell  a 
victim  to  her  husband's  attachment  to  the  Girondists. 

Robespierre  was  adored  by  the  Parisians,  and,  as  if  to  prevent 
their  opening  their  eyes  to  the  deformity  of  their  idol,  he  resolved 
to  eradicate  every  remain  of  religion  and  morality  from  France. 
On  the  seventh  of  November,  the  bishop  of  Paris  and  the  other 
members  of  that  ecclesiastical  body  formally  resigned  their  func- 
tions, and  contemptuously  renounced  Christianity.  The  churches 
were  shut  up  ;  the  allegorical  divinities,  liberty,  equality,  &c. 
were  consecrated,  and  a  naked  prostitute  was  enthroned  in  the 
bishop's  stall  of  the  cathedral  Notre  Dame  as  the  goddess  of  na- 
ture and  reason.  The  old  calendar  was  abolished,  and  a  new  pa- 
gan system  substituted,  in  which  Sunday  was  not  observed,  but 
every  decade  or  tenth  day  was  allotted  as  a  day  of  rest. 

Every  enterprise  of  the  British  on  their  own  element,  the 
ocean,  had  been  attended  with  success.  The  French  West  India 
island  of  Tobdgo  was  taken ;  several  settlements  in  St.  Doniin- 
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go,  which,  by  the  enfranchising  the  people  of  colour,  had  been 
convulsed  and  deluged  with  blood,  surrendered  to  the  British  j 
as  did  the  islands  of  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre,  in  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Pondicherry  and  all  the  other  French  East  Indian 
settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar  were  also 
subdued. 

The  English  and  Irish  legislatures  were  chiefly  employed  in 
their  endeavours  to  prevent  unlawful  assemblies  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  revolutionary  doctrines.  In  Ireland,  a  society,  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  "  The  united  Irish,"  was  establish- 
ed, with  the  ostensible  view  of  procuring  catholic  emancipation 
and  a  reform  of  parliament ;  but  the  legislature,  suspecting  them 
of  more  pernicious  principles,  passed  a  bill  to  restrain  them,  en- 
titled the  convention  bill.  In  Scotland,  messieurs  Muir  and  Pal- 
mer were  tried  for  sedition  in  distributing  Paine's  and  other  in- 
flammatory works,  and  preaching  and  uttering  seditious  doc- 
trines ;  and  they  were  sentenced  to  be  transported  beyond  the 
seas  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years.  This  sentence  caused 
much  diversity  of  opinion  in  Scotland  ;  many,  and  amongst  them 
some  able  lawyers,  doubted  its  legality,  because  the  punishment 
annexed  to  the  crime  of  sedition  by  the  law  of  Scotland  was  out- 
lawry, and  not  transportation ;  therefore  they  alleged  that  the 
judges  could  only  banish  them  from  Scotland,  but  not  order  their 
conveyance  to  any  other  place  beyond  the  seas.  Others  thought 
the  sentence  would  have  a  beneficial  and  wholesome  tendency. 

Faction  is  certainly  not  to  be  subdued  by  lenient  measures. 
Another  club  started  up  at  Edinburgh,  styling  themselves  the 
"  Scotch  convention  of  delegates"  for  obtaining  annual  parlia- 
ments and  universal  suffrage.  This  insignificant  society  adopted 
the  French  phraseology  of  citizening  each  other,  and  of  dividing 
themselves  into  sections  and  granting  the  honour  of  sittings ;  but 
one  of  their  sittings  was  interrupted  by  the  civil  power,  and  Skirv- 
ing,  Margarot,  and  Gerald,  three  of  the  leading  members,  were 
tried,  and  received  a  sentence  similar  to  that  of  Muir  and  Palmer. 
P  -.  The  English  parliament  opened  their  session  on  the 
twenty-first  of  January.  The  king's  speech  declared 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  bad  assembled  to  require 
the  most  serious  attention.  "  We  are,'?  observed  his  majesty, 
^«  engaged  in  a  contest,  on  the  issue  of  which  depend  the  piaint^- 
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nance  of  our  constitution,  laws,  and  religion,  and  the  security  of 
all  civil  society.  The  circumstances  by  which  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  allies  has  been  hitherto  impeded  not  only  prove  the 
necessity  of  vigour  and  perseverance,  but,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
firm the  expectation  of  ultimate  success." — It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, that  the  very  same  expectation  and  language  were 
held  out  durins;  the  American  war.  The  debates  on  the  address 
were  animated,  and  the  members  were  divided  into  three  par- 
ties. The  minister  and  his  adherents  professed  that  the  object 
of  the  war  was  the  security  of  Britain  and  general  tranquillity  : 
Mr.  Burke  and  his  party  were  for  war  until  monarchy  was  re- 
stored in  France,  without  which,  as  they  asserted,  there  could  be 
ho  safety  for  Britain  :  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  thought  the  war 
impolitic  in  its  commencement,  and  that  a  continuance  of  it 
would  only  drive  France  to  such  desperate  efforts  as  the  levy  in 
mass,  and  others  still  more  extraordinary.  As  ministers  had 
professed  that  the  restoration  of  monarchy  was  not  their  object, 
we  were  fighting,  they  said,  without  an  object.  The  question 
was  carried  by  a  very  great  majority. 

The  legality  of  the  sentence  of  the  court  of  justiciary  in  Scot- 
land on  Muir  and  other  members  of  the  convention  was  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Adam,  who  proposed  to  introduce  a  bill  for  al- 
lowing an  appeal  to  the  lords  of  parliament  from  the  justiciary 
and  circuit  courts  of  Scotland  in  legal  matters,  and  another  to  as- 
similate the  criminal  code  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  but  the 
question  was  lost. 

The  example  made  of  the  Scotch  innovators  did  not  deter 
those  of  the  same  cast  in  England.  A  second  royal  message  was 
sent  to  the  commons,  importing  that  seditious  practices  had  been 
carried  on  by  certain  societies  in  London  in  correspondence  with 
other  societies,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  assembling  a  pretended 
national  convention,  on  principles  subversive  of  the  constitution  ; 
that  his  majesty  had  ordered  their  papers  to  be  seized  and  laid 
before  them,  that  they  might  pursue  such  measures  as  might  be 
necessary  to  prevent  their  pernicious  tendency.  Thomas  Hardy, 
a  shoemaker,  and  secretary  of  the  London  corresponding  socie- 
ty ;  Daniel  Adams,  secretary  to  the  society  for  constitutional  in- 
formation ;  and  some  of  a  more  respectable  rank,  such  as  Mr. 
Joyce,  chaplain  to  lord  Stanhope,  Mr.  Kydd,  a  barrister,  and  the 
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celebrated  John  Home  Tooke,  were  apprehended  :  but  these  and 
others  were  afterwards  pronounced  innocent  by  a  jury  at  the 
sessions-house  of  the  Old  Bailey. 

The  papers  were  referred  to  a  secret  committee,  and,  on  the 
sixteenth  of  March,  the  first  report  being  brought  up  and  read  to 
the  house,  Mr.  Pitt  inferred  from  it  the  certainty  of  the  existence 
of  a  most  dangerous  conspiracy,  and  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  empowering  his  majesty  to  secure  and  detain  all  persons 
suspected  of  designs  against  his  crown  and  government.  Mr. 
Fox  declared  that  the  report  had  disclosed  no  other  facts  than 
those  which,  for  two  years  preceding,  might  have  been  read  in 
every  newspaper.  The  law  officers  of  the  crown  should  have 
prosecuted  the  authors  of  the  treasonable  writings  and  acts  re- 
ported to  the  house,  and  not  so  alarming  a  sacrifice  as  the  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus  act  have  been  demanded  from  them. 
The  danger  v/as,  he  believed,  imaginary ;  but,  if  any  existed,  the 
old  laws  established  by  the  constitution  were  fully  adequate  to' 
the  occasion.  The  bill  passed,  notwithstanding  it  encountered  a 
violent  opposition  in  every  stage. 

The  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  and 
immediately  afterwards  some  alterations  took  place  in  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  room  for  the  whigs,  who,  in  the  present 
state  of  alarm,  had  seceded  from  the  opposition.  Earl  Fitzwil- 
liam  was  declared  lord  president  of  the  council,  and  soon  after 
raised  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland  ;  earl  Spencer  was  made  lord 
privy  seal ;  the  duke  of  Portland,  third  secretary  of  state  ;  and 
Mr.  Windham,  secretary  at  war.  The  admiralty  was  also  soon 
after  confided  to  lord  Spencer ;  and  lord  Chatham,  who  had  oc- 
cupied that  department,  succeeded  him  as  lord  privy  seal. 

The  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1794  was  marked  by  a  want  of 
unanimity  among  the  allies.  The  duke  of  Brunswick,  in  a  letter 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  announced  the  resignation  of  his  command, 
on  account  of  that  want  of  connection,  and  the  distrust  which 
had  disconcerted  the  measures  of  the  two  last  campaigns ;  but  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  king  had  previously  determined  to 
detach  himself  from  the  confederacy,  as  he  soon  after  effectually 
did,  by  withdrawing  his  troops.  This  secession  he  attempted  to 
justify  by  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  German  empire,  stat- 
ing the  incredible  efforts  he  had  made  to  oppose  Francej  almost 
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unconquerable,  and  that  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  to  the  common 
cause  was  above  the  natural  strength  of  Prussia,  and  such  as  he 
could  no  longer  continue  on  his  own  means  without  ruining  his 
dominions  and  exhausting  the  property  of  his  subjects. 

This  broad  hint  of  a  subsidy  was  successful,  and  Britain 
agreed  to  pay  nearly  two  millions  sterling  for  an  army  of  sixty- 
two  thousand  men,  to  be  commanded  by  a  Prussian  officer.  In 
March,  the  duke  of  York  arrived  on  the  continent  to  take  the 
command  of  the  English  army ;  but  it  having  been  proposed  that 
general  Clairfait  should  command  the  auxiliaries  and  the  duke 
serve  under  him,  the  latter  rejected  the  proposal,  and  it  was,  at 
length,  determined  that  the  emperor,  in  person,  should  take  the 
command  of  the  army.  In  April,  the  emperor  arrived  at  Brus- 
sels, and  was  inaugurated  duke  of  Brabant  with  much  "  circum- 
stance and  pomp."  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Valenciennes, 
where  he  reviewed  the  combined  forces  previously  to  the  recom- 
mencement of  hostilities,  the  preparations  for  which  were  im- 
mense on  both  sides.  The  French  had  no  less  than  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  men,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
class  of  the  second  requisition ;  and  the  combined  forces,  not 
reckoning  those  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Sardinia,  and  Naples,  amount-^ 
©d  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand. 

The  confederates  advanced  to  invest  Landreci  in  eight  col- 
umns. The  French  army  under  general  Pichegru  was  encamped 
near  Cambray,  from  whence  they  were  driven  by  general  Ottff, 
On  the  day  after  this  affair,  Pichegru  renewed  his  attack,  which 
was  preconcerted  to  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  line  from 
Treves  to  the  sea.  The  French  were  for  the  most  part  repulsed, 
particularly  in  their  attacks  on  the  British  army  and  the  right 
wing  of  the  confederates  ;  but  in  that  on  the  left  wing  they  suc- 
eeeded  by  superior  force,  and  took  possession  of  Courtray  and 
Menin.  Their  efforts  to  save  Landreci  were  however  ineffectu- 
al, as  it  surrendered  after  an  investment  of  ten  days. 

The  system  adopted  by  Pichegru  was  to  keep  his  immense  host 
in  one  mass,  and,  by  incessant  attacks  on  partial  parts  of  the  al- 
lies, to  weary  and  cut  them  off  in  detail.  The  motions  of  the 
allies  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  this  system,  as  they  divided 
themselves  into  three  distinct  armies  soon  after  tlie  capture  of 
Landreci.     The  main  body,  commanded   bv  the  prince  of  Co- 
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bourg,  under  the  eye  of  the  emperor,  was  posted  near  the  Sam- 
bre ;  the  duke  of  York,  with  the  British  forces,  was  posted  at 
Tournay ;  and  general  Clairfait,  with  the  remainder,  occupied 
West  Flanders.  Jourdain,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  where  he  had  compelled  general  Beaulieu  to  evacuate  the 
duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  to  fall  back  to  Namur,  passed  the  Sam- 
bre  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  laid  siege  to  Charleroi. 
Prince  Cobourg  marched  to  its  relief  and  attacked  Jourdain,  who 
was  strongly  encamped  at  Fleurus.  The  Austrians  were  defeat- 
ed, and  driven  to  Hulle,  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  field  of 
battle :  and  Charleroi  and  Brussels  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French. 

Clairfait  was  no  less  unsuccessful  in  West  Flanders.  Ypres, 
the  key  of  the  province,  was  besieged  by  general  Moreau  and  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men.  Clairfait  marched  to  its  relief,  and 
attacked  the  French  with  some  success  at  first ;  but  he  was  op- 
posed by  an  innumerable  host  of  fresh  foes,  and  compelled  to  re- 
tire to  Ghent,  leaving  West  Flanders  at  the  mercy  of  Pichegru. 
From  these  defeats  of  Cobourg  and  Clairfait,  the  position  of  the 
duke  of  York  became  excessively  dangerous,  as  he  was  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  victorious  multitudes.  He  determined  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  impending  danger  by  retreating  to  Antwerp. 

Lord  Moira  had  been  sent  fiom  Britain  with  a  reinforcement 
of  ten  thousand  men,  but,  on  his  arrival  at  Ostend,  finding  West 
Flanders  lost  and  no  alternative  for  him  but  to  defend  Ostend  or 
join  the  duke  of  York,  he  resolved  on  and  executed  the  latter 
with  consummate  dispatch  and  ability,  forcing  his  way  through 
the  enemy  without  either  tents  or  baggage.  Ostend,  being  thus 
evacuated  by  the  British,  fell,  together  with  Tournay  and  Ghent, 
into  the  bauds  of  the  French. 

After  the  defeat  at  Fleurus,  Mons,  Oudenard,  Nieuport,  and 
Mechlin,  surrendered  to  the  French,  and  Antwerp  was  esteemed 
a  place  of  no  safety.  The  stadtholder  solicited  a  levy  of  one 
man  in  ten  throughout  the  provinces;  but  disaffection  prevailed, 
and  betokened  a  speedy  revolution  in  the  provinces  rather  than  a 
wish  to  defend  them.  In  July,  general  Kleber  advanced  towards 
Louvain,  and  attacked  and  defeated  Clairfait  in  his  famous  en- 
trenchment called  Montagne  de  Fer.  The  intention  of  the  allies 
to  form  a  line  of  defence  from  Antwerp  to  Namur,  was  defeated 
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by  these  rapid  and  successful  movements  of  the  French.  Na- 
mur,  Antwerp,  Liege,  and  the  fortresses  of  Lisle  and  Slujs,  sur- 
rftndered  to  the  French ;  and  the  allies,  in  the  end,  totally  evac- 
uated the  Netherlands. 

The  British  army,  scarcely  twenty -five  thousand  men^  retreat- 
ed to  Breda,  where  it  was  at  first  resolved  to  make  a  stand  ;  but 
they  afterwards  retired  to  Bois  le  Due,  whitlwir  Pidhegru  a.dvanced 
radidly  with  eighty  thousand  men.  The  republicans  attacked 
the  posts  on  the  Dommel  and  the  village  of  Boxtel,  which  were 
gallantly  defended  by  the  British,  but  could  not  be  maintained 
against  so  vast  a  superiority  of  numbers.  The  duke  therefore 
crossed  the  Maese,  and  took  a  fresh  position  near  Grave. 

Similar  success  attended  the  republicans  on  the  Rhine,  where 
the  Prussian  army  was  very  inferior  to  what  was  promised  by  the 
subsidiary  treaty.  The  Prussian  general  MuUendorf,  to  keep  up 
the  appearance  of  cooperation,  attacked  the  French  at  Keyser- 
slautern,  and  defeated  them ;  but  thie  Prussians  were  attacked  in 
turn  by  general  Desaix,  and  their  important  post  on  the  Plato- 
berg,  the  highest  mountain  of  the  territory  of  Deux  Ponts,  was 
carried.  The  French  then  attacked  the  whole  chain  of  posts 
from  Nieustadt  to  the  Rhine,  and  compelled  the  Austrians  and 
Prussians  to  retreat  with  the  greatest  precipitancy ;  the  former 
across  the  Rhine,  and  the  latter  towards  Mentz.  Keyserslautern 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Freoch,  as  did  the  cities  of 
Worms,  Spire,  and  Treves. 

General  Clairfait,  after  evacuating  the  Netherlands,  marched  to 
Juliers,  leaving  general  Latour  to  cover  Maestricht.  Jourdain- 
advanced  against  Latour,  and  attacked  him  on  the  eighteenth  of 
September.  The  Austrians  were  totally  defeated  and  dispersed^ 
and  the  French  marched  forwards  to  attack  Clairfait^  That  gen- 
eral defended  himself  with  the  utmost  bravery ;  but^  after  losing 
nearly  ten  thousand  men  in  four  successive  attacks,  he  was 
obliged  to  cross  the  Rhine,  leaving  Juliers,  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  of  the  left  bank,  to  the  republicans. 

Pichegru  was  pushing  on  towards  Holland,  and,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  he  invested  and  captured  Bois  le  Due.  On  the 
twentieth  a  sharp  action  ensued  between  the  British  and  French, 
and  the  former  were  obliged  to  cross  the  Waal  tp  Nimegueia. 

voi>,  tiA  Jo 
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The  host  of  France  closely  following  them,  the  British  were 
again  obliged  to  retreat  from  Nimeguen. 

The  siege  of  Maestricht  was  at  this  time  carrying  on  by  the 
army  commanded  by  general  Kleber ;  and,  after  a  furious  can- 
nonade and  bombardment,  which  destroyed  more  than  two  thou- 
sand buildings,  the  city  capitulated. 

Pichegru  now  gave  his  army  some  rest,  but  it  was  only  prepar- 
atory to  still  greater  fatigues,  such  as  are  seldom  known  even  in 
a  military  profession.  He  waited  only  till  the  frost  should  set  in 
to  make  a  winter  campaign.  The  frost  was  unusually  severe,  and 
the  Maese  and  the  Waal  were  no  sooner  closed  over  than  he 
crossed  the  former  of  these  rivers.  The  prince  of  Orange  and 
duke  of  York  had,  in  the  interval  of  repose,  endeavoured  to  rouse 
the  Dutch  from  their  torpidity  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  them 
were  favourably  disposed  towards  the  French,  and  the  rest  thought 
opposition  would  be  useless.  The  duke  of  York,  thinking  all 
further  endeavours  to  save  those  who  did  not  care  for  their  own 
salvation  would  be  unavailing,  resigned  the  command  to  general 
Walmoden,  and  returned  to  England. 

After  his  departure,  an  attempt  was  made  to  drive  the  French 
back  to  the  other  side  of  the  Waal.  The  battalions  of  jBritish 
infantry  and  six  squadrons  of  light  cavalry,  commanded  by  major- 
general  Dundas,  and  some  Hessians,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
six  thousand  five  hundred  foot  and  one  thousand  horse,  advanced 
to  the  attack  on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  and  drove  the  repub- 
licans across  the  river  with  fixed  bayonets.  But  this  success  was 
of  little  avail.  The  French  soon  recrossed  the  river,  to  the  number 
of  seventy  thousand  men,  and  the  English  were  compelled  ta 
make  a  hasty  retreat  towards  Amersfort  and  Deventer.  In  their 
march  they  suftered  the  most  incredible  hardships,  exposed  to  the 
intense  severity  of  the  winter,  the  drifting  snow,  the  sleet  and 
rain,  without  tents,  without  medicines,  and  frequently  without 
provisions.  To  add  to  these  sufferings,  they  were  fated  to  ex- 
perience a  series  of  inhumanity  from  those  whom  they  came  to 
assist,  and  whose  battles  they  had  been  fighting.  The  stadthold- 
er  and  his  family,  with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  escaped  from 
the  Hague  in  an  open  boat,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  England. 
The  United  Provinces  surrendered  to  Pichegiu,  who,  on  the  day 
after  the  stadtholder's  escape,  entered  Amsterdam  [n  triumph. 
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As  the  French  possessed  all  the  country  between  the  British 
army  and  the  coast,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  by  a  circuitous 
rout  towards  the  north  of  Germany,  and,  after  making  a  gallant 
stand  in  several  places  against  three  times  their  numbers,  and 
marching,  during  the  partial  thaws,  up  to  their  middles  in  tor- 
rents of  drifting  ice,  mud,  and  water,  they  reached  Bremen,  from 
whence  they  embarked  for  England. 

Thus  ended  the  British  expedition  to  the  continent,  by  a  cam- 
paign far  more  disastrous  than  any  which  had  occurred  during 
the  American  war ;  and  yet,  as  in  that,  wherever  England  acted 
alone,  and  on  her  own  proper  element,  she  was  almost  uniformly 
victorious.  The  West  India  armament,  under  sir  Charles  Grey 
and  sir  John  Jervis,  attacked  Martinique,  which  surrendered  af- 
ter a  gallant  resistance  of  several  weeks.  St.  Lucie  followed  its 
example ;  as  did  Guadaloupe,  after  a  short,  but  brave,  defence. 
The  latter  island  was,  indeed,  recaptured  by  the  French,  and  an 
attempt  made  by  sir  Charles  Grey  to  regain  it  was  unsuccessful. 
In  the  Mediterranean,  the  island  of  Corsica  was  annexed  to  the 
British  crown  by  an  armament  commanded  by  lord  Hood,  and  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  representatives  of  the  Corsican  nation. 

The  French,  who  had  avoided  the  English  on  the  ocean,  were, 
in  the  month  of  May,  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  a  most  valuable  fleet 
of  ships  from  America,  which  lord  Howe,  with  a  British  fleet  of 
twenty-six  ships  of  the  line,  was  cruising  off  Brest  to  intercept. 
Rear-admiral  Montague  was  also  cruising  further  out  to  sea  with 
a  detachment  of  six  ships  of  the  line  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
French  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line,  under  the 
command  of  rear-admiral  Villaret,  and  having  Jean  Bon  St.  An- 
dre, the  representative  of  the  people,  on  board,  was  ordered  out  of 
Brest  to  convoy  the  American  fleet  into  port.  Lord  Howe  would 
have  formed  a  junction  with  Montague  so  soon  as  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  French  having  put  to  sea  and  in  what  force, 
but  hearing  again  that  the  hostile  fleet  was  only  a  few  leagues  to 
westward,  he  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  attacking  it.  On  the 
twenty -eighth  of  May,  the  French  fleet  was  discovered  at  a  dis- 
tance on  the  weather-bow.  It  bore  down  on  the  British  fleet 
without  order ;  but,  as  if  recollecting  that  they  had  a  formidable 
enemy  to  cope  with,  they  stopped  at  some  distance  to  form  in  a 
regular  line.    Lord  Hugh  Seymour,  in  the  Leviathan,  attacked 
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the  Revolutionnaire  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  which  had 
backed  sail  and  fallen  in  the  rear  of  the  French  fleet ;  until,  hav- 
ing his  top-mast  disabled,  captain  Parker,  in  the  Audacious,  re» 
newed  the  attack,  and  the  Revolutionnaire  struck,  but  escaped 
during  the  night  by  being  towed  into  Rochefort. 

The  two  fleets  kept  sight  of  each  other  during  the  night,  and 
the  next  day  a  severe  action  commenced,  and  terminated  with- 
out any  advantage  to  either  side.  A  thick  fog  kept  them  front 
action  during  the  two  following  days ;  but  lord  Howe  having  by 
hisraanceuvres  gained  the  weathergage,  brought  the  enemy  to  close 
action  on  the  first  of  June.  The  French  fleet,  after  the  departure 
of  the  Revolutionnaire,  consisted  of  twenty -six  ships ;  and  the- 
British,  by  the  separation  of  the  Audacious,  which  had  been  crip- 
pled in  the  engagement  with  the  Revolutionnaire,  amounted  to 
twenty-five  sail.  The  action  was  maintained  with  desperate  res- 
olution, and  the  first  advantage  Avas  on  the  side  of  the  English, 
by  sinking  the  Vengeur,  a  French  seventy -four-gun  ship ;  the  crew 
of  which,  when  their  lower  tier  was  under  water,  continued  to 
fire  the  upper  one,  and  went  dowa  with  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  re- 
publique  !" 

The  French  admiral,  soon  after,  finding  his  station  too  hot  for 
him,  crowded  canvass  and  made  off,  followed  by  such  ships  as 
could  carry  sail.  The  British  ships  were  so  disabled,  that  they 
could  not  prevent  some  of  the  French  ships  from  getting  away 
under  only  a  sprit-sail,  or  rag  of  canvass  rigged  on  the  stump  of 
a  foremast.  Le  Juste,  of  eighty  guns  ;  Le  Sans  Pareille,  of  eigh- 
ty ;  L'Amerique,  of  seventy-four;  L'Achille,  of  seventy -four ; 
L'Impetueux,  of  seventy -four ;  and  the  Northumberland,  of 
seventy -four ;  were,  however,  taken  and  brought  safe  to  Ports- 
mouth. The  loss  of  men  on  board  the  French  fleet  must  have 
been  prodigious,  since  only  in  those  ships  which  were  captured 
six  hundred  and  ninety  had  been  killed  ;  five  hundred  and  eighty 
remained  on  board  wounded,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  are 
computed  to  have  sunk  with  the  Vengeur.  The  British  loss  was 
returned  at  two  hundred  and  seventy -two  killed,  and  seven  hun- 
•dred  and  eighty rseven  wounded. 

It  was  some  consol3,tion  to  the  French,  under  this  severe  de- 
feat, that  the  American  convoy,  valued  at  five  millions  sterling  in 
provisions  and  naval  stores,  arrived  in  port  SQme  Jew  days  after 
the  engagement; 
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X  HE  Mountain  had  no  sooner  ridden  themselves  of  the  Girond- 
ists, than  a  new  faction,  headed  by  Hebert,  and  denominated  the 
Cordeliers,  from  their  holding  their  sittings  in  the  convent  of  the 
Cordeliers,  sprang  up.  These  latter  renounced  all  religion,  and 
preached  up  equality,  a  community  of  property,  and  an  agrarian 
law.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  table  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
in  the  hall  of  the  Cordeliers  was  covered  with  a  black  crape,  and 
Hebert  affirmed  that  tyranny  existed  in  the  republic.  This  was 
enough  to  rouse  the  never-sleeping  jealousy  of  Robespierre,  and 
to  bring  the  cWefs  of  the  Cordeliers  to  the  scaffold.  On  the 
twenty -fifth,  Hebert  and  nineteen  others  were  brought  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against  the  con- 
stitution, and  condemned  and  executed. 

This  bloody  farce  was  played  off  with  so  much  popular  applause, 
that  another  set  of  pretended  traitors  were  soon  afterwards 
brought  forward,  who,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  had  not  only 
never  had  any  connection  with  the  Cordeliers,  but  had  been  much 
abused  by  them.  These  were  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Chabot,  Bazire, 
Julien  de  Thoulouse,  and  other  popular  characters  of  the  conven- 
tion; and  the  accusation  against  them  was  for  counter-revolution- 
ary projects.  They  afforded  another  grateful  exhibition  to  the 
Parisian  populace  ;  and  Robespierre,  who  did  not  think  himself 
yet  secure,  was  far  from  intending  to  stop  here. 

Danton,  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  the  deputies,  without 
imagining  he  was  so  soon  to  follow  them  to  the  scaffold,  had  long 
been  the  subject  of  hatred  to  Robespierre,  who  regarded  him  in 
the  light  of  a  rival,  as,  probably,  he  would  have  been. 

On  the  thirty -first  of  March  he  was  arrested  with  Lacroix, 
Philippeaux,  Camille  Desmoulins,  &c.  who,  with  many  others,  fell 
by  the  guillotine  on  the  second  of  April.  Danton  was  a  man  of 
Angular  courage  and  abilities,  and  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that 
he  was  detested  by  Robespierre,  who  was  possessed  of  neither, 
and  was  jealgus  of  all  who  w€p*e.    As  a  detail  of  the  further  mas*- 
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sacres  which  daily  took  place  would  be  disgusting,  only  one  more 
victim  shall  be  noticed.  The  illustrious  and  virtuous  princess 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  late  king,  was  brought  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  and  condemned.  She  was  executed  the  last  of 
twenty-six  persons,  who  were  all  conveyed  to  the  scaffold  on  the 
same  day. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  May,  Barrere  brought  forward  his  infamous 
motion,  which  passed  into  a  decree,  for  allowing  no  quarter  to 
the  English  or  Hanoverian  troops ;  but  this  detestable  measure 
the  French  officers  and  soldiers  unanimously  and  disdainfully  re- 
fused to  put  into  execution. 

The  world  was  now  to  witness  the  fall  of  the  tyrant  and  mon- 
ster Robespierre,  under  whose  every  step  the  ground  was  hollow  ! 
He  was  aware  of  all  his  foes,  except  the  wily  Barrere,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  exterminate  them.  With  singular  craft,  Barrere, 
only  four  days  before  Robespien-e  was  denounced  to  the  conven- 
tion, made  a  speech  calculated  to  lull  him  into  the  most  perfect 
security.  "  This  government,"  said  he,  "  is  odious  on  account  of 
its  energy.  Let  me  conjure  the  convention  not  to  sleep  on  its 
victories,  but  to  strike  terror  among  the  conspirators." 

On  the  twenty -seventh,  Billaud  Varennes  accused  Robespierre 
of  harbouring  the  design  of  making  himself  dictator,  for  which 
purpose  he  had  resolved  to  mutilate  the  convention,  and  to  mur- 
der the  representatives  of  the  people.  Robespierre  no  sooner 
heard  his  denunciation  than  he  flew  towards  the  tribune,  but  his 
voice  was  drowned'  by  exclamations  of  "  Down  with  the  tyrant !" 
Tallien  rose  to  congratulate  the  convention  on  having  unmasked 
the  real  traitors  :  he  apostrophised  the  bust  of  Brutus,  and,  draw- 
ing a  dagger,  swore  he  would  plunge  it  into  the  heart,Df  Robes- 
pierre if  the  convention  wanted  courage  to  burst  its  chains.  Bar- 
rere now  joined  in  the  clamour  against  Robespierre,  and  the  con- 
vention passed  a  decree  of  arrest  against  "  himself  and  his  crea- 
tures." Being  removed  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Robespierre  fired 
a  pistol  into  his  mouth ;  but  fortunately  the  shot  did  not  rob  the 
scaffold  of  its  just  due.  He  suffered  amidst  the  hisses  and  exe- 
crations of  that  populace  who  had  lifted  him  up  to  be  their  ruler. 
He  was  neither  possessed  of  courage  nor  abilities.  His  only  art 
was  that  of  suiting  his  manners  and  disposition  to  that  of  the 
lawless  and  infuriated  rabble.    Once  elevated,  he  reigned  with 
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the  sceptre  of  terror  ;  but  his  career  was  as  contemptible  at  its 
close  as  it  had  been  destructive  to  the  human  race.  Such  a  les- 
son is  not  only  useful  to  tyrants,  but  to  those  revolutionists  who, 
in  their  thirst  for  change,  seldom  care  what  detestable  monsters 
attain  the  most  exalted  stations  by  basely  flattering  their  pas- 
sions ! 

The  most  remarkable  domestic  incidents  in  Great  Britain  were 
the  trials  for  conspiracies  of  high  treason.  In  Edinburgh,  one 
Watt,  who  had  oflfered  himself  to  government  as  a  spy  on  the 
corresponding  societies,  but,  not  receiving  the  price  at  which  he 
valued  his  treachery,  had  formed  a  serious  design  of  seizing  the 
castle,  the  banks,  and  excise  offices,  was  himself  informed  against, 
and  apprehended.  He  imparted  his  scheme  to  a  mechanic,  nam- 
ed Downie,  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  engage  in  the  attempt ; 
but  making  their  designs  known  to  some  others,  information  was 
given  to  government.  Watt  pleaded  that  he  made  this  proposal 
only  with  a  view  to  become  the  informer  himself;  but,  notwith- 
standing this  defence,  he  was  found  guilty  and  executed. 
Downie,  appearing  to  have  been  implicated  by  ignorance  rather 
than  malignancy,  was  acquitted. 

An  accusation  was  at  this  time  brought  against  some  persons 
of  a  very  mean  stamp,  by  one  of  no  higher  consideration  than  the 
accused,  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  king,  by  means  of  a  brass 
tube,  through  which  a  poisoned  dart  was  to  have  been  blown  at 
his  majesty ;  but  the  evidence  on  investigation  was  so  absurd 
and  contradictory,  that  the  accused  were  set  at  liberty. 

Hardy,  Tooke,  and  eleven  others,  were  soon  after  arraigned  b€&- 
fore  a  special  commission  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  indictment 
contained  nine  overt  acts  of  high  treason,  made  so  by  statute  of 
Edward  the  Third,  in  conspiring  to  levy  war  against  the  king,  and 
to  excite  rebellion  against  his  government.  The  evidence,  part- 
ly written  and  partly  vivd  voce,  consisted  only  of  the  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  by  the  sanction  of  the  whole  society— 
of  which  Hardy  was  only  secretary — >and  of  the  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses as  to  conversation.  The  most  respectable  of  these  latter 
proved  nothing  more  than  what  the  publications  themselves 
avowed ;  and  the  others,  who  were  hired  spies  and  informers, 
when  tied  down  to  specific  facts,  could  advance  no  further.  The 
meetings  were  certainly  of  a  seditious  tendency,  but  they  were 
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not  specifically  made  treason  by  any  statute.  Hardy  was  fi:rst 
put  upon  his  trial.  The  defence  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Erskine^ 
the  member  of  parliament,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  (the  present  solicitor- 
general),  with  the  most  exalted  eloquence  and  enlightened  judg- 
ment 5  and,  after  the  trial  had  lasted  the  unprecedented  length 
of  seven  days,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  Mr.  Tooke  was  then 
tried  and  acquitted,  as  was  another  of  the  supposed  traitors,  Mr. 
Thelwall.  The  attorney-general  then  declined  the  prosecution 
of  the  rest. 

During  this  summer,  Mr.  Jay  arrived  in  London,  as  minister- 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  ;  and  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  took  place  between  the  two  countries,  which  eifectually 
closed  ail  the  breaches  occasioned  by  the  late  unhappy  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  lord  Macartney,  who  had  been 
sent  out  as  embassador  from  Great  Britain  with  a  most  splendid 
present  to  the  emperor  of  China,  returned  to  England  without 
having  effected  the  object  of  his  mission,  which  was  to  obtain  an 
extension  of  the  privileges  of  the  English  merchants,  and  permis- 
sion to  land  their  merchandises  at  some  port  nearer  than  Canton. 
But  the  latter  being  contrary  to  the  established  policy  of  the  Chi- 
nese, who  never  willingly  admit  strangers  to  pass  their  frontiers^ 
was  not  granted. 

Parliament  came  together  on  the  thirtieth  of  December  ;  and 
the  most  material  part  of  the  king's  speech  expressed  his  firm 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  persisting  in  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  just  and  necessary  war  in  which  the  nation  was  engaged. 
The  principal  point  of  objection  raised  by  opposition  to  the  ad- 
dress was,  that  a  continuance  of  the  war  would  not  only  animate 
the  French  to  fresh  efforts,  but  would  retard  their  returning  to 
social  order,  to  which  they  had  made  considerable  advances  since 
they  had  freed  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  terror.  The  address 
was  carried  by  a  very  considerable  majority. 
P^«Q-  -|  The  first  business  of  Parliament  was  to  secure  inter- 
^  '-^  nal  tranquillity  by  a  renewal  of  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act ;  their  attention  was,  in  the  next  place,  occu- 
pied by  a  royal  message,  stating  the  necessity  of  a  subsidy  to  the 
emperor,  to  enable  him  to  make  another  campaign;  and  four 
millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  voted  for  that  pur- 
pose. 
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During  this  session,  tlie  princess  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick,  the  intended  bride  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  arrived 
in  England,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  becoming  eclat. 
The  house  of  commons,  in  consequence  of  a  royal  message,  took 
into  consideration  the  providing  for  an  establishment  suited  to 
the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  princie  aiid  princess,  and  also  for  li- 
quidating the  debts  of  the  former,  amounting  to  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand,  in  addition  to  the 
thirteen  thousand  pounds  accruing  to  the  prince  from  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall,  should  be  settled  on  him ;  that  seventy-eight  thou- 
sand yearly  should  be  deducted,  and  appropriated,  by  commis- 
sioners to  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  discharge  of  the 
prince's  incumbrances,  to  that  object.  After  some  discussion, 
this  plan  was  adopted ;  and  a  jointure  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
was  settled  upon  the  princess  in  case  she  survived  her  royal 
spouse. 

After  a  duration  of  seven  years,  Mr.  Hastings's  trial  was  now 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  he  was  acquitted  by  a  majority,  but 
not  by  an  unanimous  vote,  of  the  lords.  From  the  whole  of  this 
trial,  it  may  be  collected  that  the  measure  for  England  is  not  the 
measure  for  India.  Mr.  Hastings's  policy  saved  India,  but  many 
parts  of  it  would  have  been  criminal  in  Britain.  It  appears  that 
he  was  judged  according  to  the  measure  of  the  country  which 
had  been  the  stage  of  its  representation,  and  by  that  standard  he 
was  acquitted. 

The  session  was  put  an  end  to  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June, 
by  a  speech  which  breathed  distant  hopes  of  pacification.  "  It  is 
impossible,"  said  his  majesty,  "  to  contemplate  the  internal  situ- 
ation of  the  enemy  with  whom  we  are  contending  without  indulg- 
ing our  hope  that  the  present  circumstances  of  France  may,  in 
their  effects,  hasten  the  return  of  such  a  state  of  order  and  regu- 
lar government  as  may  be  capable  of  maintaining  the  accustomed 
relations  of  amity  and  peace  with  other  powers." 

Affairs  in  Ireland  were  become,  at  this  period,  extremely  in- 
teresting. By  the  terms  of  junction  between  the  ministry  and 
the  Portland  party,  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  was  to  remain 
with  the  latter  ;  and  earl  Fitzwilliam  accepted  it  with  an  inten- 
tion, which  he  understood  to  have  been  admitted  by  admini-stra^ 
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tion  of  completing-  catholic  emancipation.  The  party  most  ini* 
mical  to  his  intention,  although  otherwise  ardent  supporters  of 
British  measures,  were  denominated  the  Beresford  party,  from 
their  leader,  Mr.  Beresford.  These  were  dismissed,  to  accele- 
rate the  lord  lieutenant's  design  ;  but  the  cabinet  of  London  re- 
garded this  dismissal  as  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  powers 
confided  to  him,  and  remonstrated  on  the  subject.  Lord  Fitz- 
william,  however,  persisting  in  his  measures,  was  recalled,  and 
lord  Camden  appointed  to  succeed  him.  The  former  quitted  Ire- 
land with  every  demonstration  of  public  regret ;  and  the  latter, 
on  entering  it,  was  received  with  unqualified  marks  of  discontent. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  viceroy,  Mr.  Grattan  brought 
forward  a  bill  for  catholic  emancipation.  The  most  remarkable 
speeches  were  those  of  Arthur  O'Connor  (who  has  since  been 
tried  for  high  treason),  in  support  of  the  bill,  and  that  of  Dr.  Du- 
igenan  against  it.  The  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  seven- 
ty-one, to  the  inexpressible  disappointment  of  the  catholics. 

The  French  had  begun  to  reap  the  benefits  of  their  energy  and 
success  during  the  preceding  year.  The  great  duke  of  Tuscany, 
the  emperor's  brother,  was  the  first  to  break  the  confederacy,  and 
acknowledge  the  republic.  The  regent  of  Sweden,  in  the  name 
of  the  young  king,  followed  the  example.  The  king  of  Prussia, 
now  wholly  intent  on  his  participation  of  the  spoils  of  Poland, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France  at  Basle  on  the  fifth  of 
April,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  the  elector  of  Han- 
over shortly  afterwards  pursued  the  same  steps.  On  the  twenty- 
second  of  July,  Spain,  pushed  to  the  last  extremity  by  France, 
acceded  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  her. 

The  United  Provinces  were  formed  into  a  republic  on  the 
model  of,  and  entirely  submissive  to,  France.  The  other  acqui- 
sitions of  France  were  the  Austrian  Netherlands  ;  the  bishopric^ 
of  Liege,  Worms,  and  Spires  ;  the  electorates  of  Treves,  Cologne^ 
andMentz;  the  duchies  of  Deux  Ponts,  Juliers,  and  Cleves  5 
and  the  Palatinate,  in  the  north  :  and,  on  the  south,  the  duchy 
of  Savoy ;  with  the  principalities  of  Nice  and  Moraco,  in  Italy : 
the  whole  comprising  a  population  of  thirteen  millions  of  souls  ! 

Disaffection  still  prevailed  in  La  Vendee,  instigated  by  a  fa* 
mous  royalist  chief,  named  Charette ;  and  the  plan  of  the  French 
for  this  campaign  was  to  crush  the  insurgents,  to  act  de^fensively 
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against  the  naval  strength  of  Britain,  and  to  make  Germany  the 
scene  of  military  operations.  For  the  latter  purpose,  they  had 
only  to  reduce  the  fortress  of  Luxembourg,  and  pass  the  Rhine. 

The  British  cabinet,  placing  too  much  reliance  on  an  exagge- 
rated report  of  the  strengtli  of  the  French  royalists,  resolved  to 
cooperate  with  them  in  La  Vendee  ;  and  an  armament  was  dis- 
patched in  June  to  the  Bay  of  Quiberon,  where  a  number  of 
French  emigrants,  who  had  volunteered  on  this  service.  Were 
landed.  These,  with  a  considerable  supply  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, joining  the  Vendeans,  at  first  gained  some  trivial  successes 
over  the  republicans,  and  increased  to  about  twelve  thousand  men  ; 
but  general  Hoche  soon  overpowered  them,  and  only  a  small 
portion  made  their  escape  to  the  ships.  The  emigrants  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  republicans  were  put  to  death  as  traitors  ; 
and  thus  ended  this  melancholy  expedition. 

The  French  opened  their  campaign  towards  the  Rhine  with  the 
siege  of  Luxembourg ;  which,  notwithstanding  it  contained  a  gar- 
rison of  ten  thousand  men,  yet  seeing  no  hopes  of  holding  out  till 
relief  could  arrive,  capitulated  on  honourable  terms,  to  save  use- 
less bloodshed.  The  whole  of  this  campaign  was  very  inactive 
and  indecisive,  consequently  unimportant.  Several  engagements 
took  place  between  the  Austrians,  commanded  by  Clairfait  and 
Wurmser,  and  the  republicans,  under  Pichegru  and  Jourdain, 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  end  of  November,  when  the 
campaign  terminated  by  an  armistice  for  three  months.  The 
whole  military  operations  may,  therefore,  be  comprised  in  few 
words.  On  the  Rhine,  the  French  acquired  Luxembourg  j  in  It- 
aly, they  maintained  their  ground,  but  did  not  advance ;  and  in 
La  Vendee  they  had  quelled  the  insurgents. 

The  naval  operations  were  also  unimportant ;  but  the  skilful 
retreat  of  admiral  Cornwallis  with  five  ships  of  the  line,  with 
which  he  was  cruising  off  Belleisle,  from  an  enemy's  squadron  of 
thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  deserves  particular  notice.  The  Brit- 
ish maintained  a  running  fight  during  a  whole  day  j  and,  by 
throwing  out  signals  as  if  to  another  British  fleet  in  sight,  the 
French  hauled  off  without  having  made  a  single  prize.  Notwith- 
standing this  was  only  a  feint  of  Cornwallis,  yet  the  very  same 
French  squadron  shortly  afterwards  actually  fell  in  with  another 
British  squadron  off  Port  L'Orient,  commanded  by  lord  Bridport, 
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which  captured  three  of  them ;  the  rest  only  escaping  into  L'Ori- 
ent  by  keeping  close  in  shore. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  an  engagement  took  place  between  a 
French  and  English  squadron,  the  former  commanded  by  Riche- 
rj,  and  the  latter  by  Hotham,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  two 
French  ships,  of  eighty  and  seventy-four  guns.  But  the  French 
captured  the  Berwick  of  seventy-four  guns,  going  out  singly  to 
join  the  fleet. 

England,  considering  the  United  Provinces  as  become  a  de- 
pendency of  France,  issued  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against 
them  :  all  their  ships  in  the  British  ports  were  seized  ;  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  a  Dutch  fleet  lying  there,  sui-rendered 
to  an  armament  commanded  by  admiral  Elphinston. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  French,  despairing  of  success  by  open 
force,  had  recourse  to  their  method  of  sending  emissaries  to  the 
islands  of  St.  Lucie,  St.  Vincents,  Grenada,  and  Dominique,  to 
stir  up  the  French  settlers  to  take  up  arms  against  the  British.' 
The  negroes  were  also  tempted  to  an  insurrection  by  the  hopes 
of  emancipation,  and  the  recovery  of  that  rank  in  society  from 
which  they  had  been  unjustly  degraded.  Arms  were  distributed 
among  them,  and  in  the  month  of  March  a  general  insurrection 
broke  out  in  all  these  islands. 

The  insurgents  in  St.  Lucie  M'cre  the  old  French  inhabitants 
and  the  people  of  colour,  who  were  joined  by  a  large  body  of  ne- 
gro slaves.  They  soon  gained  possession  of  the  whole  island  ex- 
cept the  fort  of  Morne  Fortune  and  the  Carenage.  On  the  twen- 
tieth of  April,  general  Stewart  proceeded  to  attack  them  at  their 
strong  hold  at  Souffriere  ;  but,  in  his  way  thither,  he  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  and  did  not  extricate  himself  without  considerable 
loss.  The  body  which  opposed  him  were  then  dispersed ;  and, 
on  the  twenty -second,  he  attacked  the  post  at  Souffriere,  but  he 
was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men  and  several  oflH- 
cers.  After  this  miscarriage  he  was  obliged  to  keep  within  the 
fort  I  and,  in  July,  the  island  was  evacuated  by  the  British. 

The  insurrection  in  Grenada  was  supported  by  a  small  detach- 
ment of  regular  troops  sent  from  Guadaloupe,  and  the  British 
suffered  severely  from  these  invaders  and  insurgents  during  some 
time  ;  but  reinforcements  at  length  arriving  to  their  assistance. 
from  some  of  the  other  British  islands,  the  enemy  were  compell- 
ed to  seek  for  refuge  on  the  heights,  and  tranquillity  was  restored. 
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The  insurgents  in  Dominique  were,  in  like  manner,  supported 
by  another  detachment  from  Guadaloupe ;  and  these,  together 
with  the  negroes,  committed  vast  devastations.  There  happen- 
ed to  be  at  the  time  only  one  company  of  British  regulars  on  the 
island  ;  but  the  inliabitants,  seeing  themselves  thus  left  to  the  re- 
sources of  their  own  intrepidity,  attacked  the  enemy  with  so  much 
spirit  that  they  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  all  the 
disaffected,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  six  hundred,  were  sent  out 
of  the  island,  that  they  might  not  again  be  able  to  disturb  its  peace. 

In  St.  Vincents,  the  Caribbs  in  the  interior  and  mountainous 
parts  of  the  island  were  the  principal  insurgents.  They  main- 
tained themselves  with  great  steadiness  and  bravery  against  the 
British,  and  repulsed  them  in  one  or  two  serious  actions ;  but  they 
were  reduced  so  low,  that  after  the  reduction  of  the  island  of  St. 
Lucie  by  the  British,  which  happened  in  the  following  year,  they 
were  brought  under  subjection. 

Thus  the  insidious  means,  resorted  to  by  the  French  for  wrest- 
ing the  whole  of  the  West  Indian  islands  from  the  hands  of  the 
British,  were  unsuccessful  in  every  part  but  St.  Lucie,  and  even 
there  their  triumph  was  but  very  short-lived. 

An  internal  commotion,  which  did  not  originate  with  the  French, 
also  broke  out  in  Jamaica,  of  which,  from  the  facts  as  they  came 
out  in  the  debate  in  the  British  house  of  commons,  and  the  state- 
ments of  persons  on  the  spot,  the  following  was  the  cause.  The 
Maroons  were  a  free  people,  who,  on  the  cession  of  the  island  by 
the  Spaniards  to  the  English,  refused  to  submit  to  the  latter,  and 
their  territory  and  privileges  were  ensured  to  them  by  a  treaty, 
which  stipulated,  however,  that  for  every  offence  against  a  white 
person  the  offenders  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  common  course 
of  justice  in  the  island.  In  the  month  of  July,  two  Maroons,  hav- 
ing committed  a  felony,  were  apprehended,  tried,  and  sentenced, 
according  to  law,  to  be  whipped  ;  which  sentence  was  duly  in- 
flicted upon  them.  On  the  return  of  the  offenders  to  the  Maroon 
town,  the  whole  body  assembled,  and  determined  to  send  a  writ- 
ten challenge  to  the  magisti-ates  of  Montego  Bay ;  adding,  that 
they  intended  to  attack  the  town  on  the  twentieth.  The  militia 
were  assembled  on  the  nineteenth,  in  readiness  to  repel  them ; 
but  the  Maroons  desired  a  conference,  at  which  the  difference  was 
apparently  settled  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties, 
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The  Maroons,  however,  intended  only  treachery  ;  and  having 
learned  that  the  principal  part  of  the  regular  force  on  the  island 
had  sailed  against  St.  Domingo,  they  began  to  tamper  with  the 
negro  slaves :  which  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  British  governor, 
he  dispatched  a  swift-sailing  vessel  after  the  expedition,  and  a 
part  of  it  returned  to  Montego  Bay. 

On  the  twelfth  of  August,  on  the  approach  of  the  British  troops 
towards  the  Maroons,  they  left  their  town  ;  but  this  was  merely 
a  feint  to  draw  the  British  into  an  ambuscade,  which  proved  fatal 
to  colonel  Sandford  and  several  of  his  party.  After  this  affair, 
the  Maroons  established  themselves  in  a  post  almost  inaccessible, 
called  the  Cockpit,  whence  they  detached  small  parties,  who  con- 
ducted this  petty  warfare  with  the  most  savage  barbarity.  Col- 
onel Fitch,  who  succeeded  colonel  Sandford,  fell  also  into  an 
ambuscade  and  perished. 

The  general  assembly  was  convened  in  September,  and  it  was 
discovered  on  their  archives  that  formerly  a  species  of  blood- 
hounds had  been  employed  by  the  Spaniards  to  discover  the  lurk- 
ing Maroons,  and  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  their  ambuscades. 
By  a  resolution  of  the  assembly,  it  was  therefore  determined  to 
send  to  Cuba  to  procure  a  hundred  of  these  dogs,  and  a  proper 
number  of  Spanish  chasseurs ;  but  before  they  arrived  general 
Walpole  had  completely  hemmed  in  the  Maroons,  and  the  passes 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  country  had  been  secured.  From  the 
want  of  water,  and  the  terror  with  which  the  report  of  having 
sent  for  these  dogs  had  inspired  the  Maroons,  they  were  induced 
to  surrender  themselves  with  their  wives  and  families,  and  were 
removed,  in  the  month  of  June  following,  to  the  province  of  Lower 
Canada,  where  lands  were  allotted  to  them,  and  they  may,  if 
they  act  in  a  proper  manner,  become  a  flourishing  settlement. 

In  distracted  France,  the  fall  of  the  bloody  tyrant  Robespierre 
was  succeeded  by  another  violent  struggle  between  those  who 
had  been  of  his  party,  but  detested  his  sanguinary  measures,  and 
the  Girondists,  who  had  i-eturned,  and  presently  obtained  a  ma- 
jority in  the  convention.  Merlin  of  Douay,  one  of  the  latter,  de- 
nounced Barrere,  Billaud  Varennes,  and  Collot  d'Herbois.  This 
accusation  displeased  the  populace,  who  instantly  armed  them- 
selves and  surrounded  the  convention,  whilst  they  were  in  the 
act  of  considering  the  report  of  the  committee,  to  whom  it  had 
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been  referred.  On  the  motion  of  Damont,  it  was  decreed  that 
the  pain  of  death  should  be  abolished,  but  that  the  three  accused 
persons  should  be  transported  to  Guiana.  General  Pichegru, 
then  at  Paris,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  its  armed  force, 
and,  by  his  exertions,  several  of  the  Mountain  or  Jacobin  faction 
were  seized,  and  tranquillity  restored.  A  committee  of  eleven 
was  nominated  for  organising  a  constitutional  code  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  convention. 

Whilst  this  important  business  was  going  forwards,  the  infant 
Capet,  only  son  of  the  late  unfortunate  king  expired  in  the  prison 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  princess,  his  sister,  was  exchanged  with 
the  court  of  Vienna  for  the  deputies  delivered  up  by  Dumouriez. 

When  the  committee  of  eleven  had  finished  its  labours,  the  re- 
sult was  presented  to  the  convention.  The  outlines  of  the  new 
constitution  were  chiefly  these.  The  legislative  power  was  to  be 
vested  in  two  councils.  To  the  former,  to  be  styled  the  legisla- 
tive council,  and  to  consist  of  five  hundred  members,  belonged 
the  proposing  laws;  and  to  the  latter,  to  be  named  the  council  of 
elders,  and  to  consist  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  members,  the  con- 
firming or  rejecting  those  proposed.  These  members  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  electoral  assemblies.  The  executive  power  was  to 
be  delegated  to  a  directory  of  five  persons.  These  were  to  be 
renewed  by  an  election  of  one  member  at  a  time  in  rotation ;  and 
the  mode  of  election  was,  that  the  legislative  council  should  form 
a  list  of  ten  persons,  out  of  whom  the  council  of  elders  were  to 
choose  the  one  who  was  to  come  in.  The  convention,  willing  to 
secure  their  own  power,  previously  to  surrendering  it,  decreed 
that  the  electoral  bodies  should  choose  two-thirds  of  the  deputies 
to  be  returned  out  of  the  convention,  and,  in  case  of  a  defect  of 
the  number,  the  convention  should  supply  the  vacancy  themselves. 
The  constitution,  as  well  as  the  conventional  decrees,  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  primary  assemblies,  and  the  latter  were  considered 
as  violations  of  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  attempts  to  per- 
petuate the  power  of  the  convention.  After  a  violent  war  of 
words,  the  Parisian  and  conventional  troops  came  to  blows  on  the 
fourth  of  October.  The  latter,  commanded  by  Barras,  were  vic- 
torious, chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  a  young  Corsican,  named 
J^apoleone  Buonaparte,  who  then  made  his  first  appearance  on 
that  stage,  on  which  he  afterwards  became  the  most  prominent 
actor. 
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Jacobinism  soon  after  appeared  to  be  again  rearing  its  hydra 
head  against  the  new  constitution,  and,  in  order  to  protract  the 
revolutionary  system,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  con- 
sult on  measures  to  be  adopted  to  save  the  country.  The  mod- 
erates of  both  parties,  however,  joining  against  the  terrorists,  on 
the  twenty -seventh  of  October,  the  day  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
the  president  declared  that  "  the  national  convention  was  dis- 
solved." 

Thus  terminated  a  body  who,  by  energy,  constant  in  object, 
rapid  in  execution,  and  decisive  in  effect,  had  put  an  end  to  the 
monarchy  of  France,  after  it  had  existed  during  more  than  fourteen 
centuries,  and  had  baffled  the  opposition  of  the  greatest  and  most 
formidable  confederacy  of  the  potentates  of  Europe  which  had 
ever  been  formed.  Their  reign  was,  however,  branded  with  im- 
morality, licentiousness,  and  savage  cruelty. 

The  five  members  who  were  chosen  to  fill  the  executive  direc- 
tory were  men  of  more  courage  and  vigour  than  talents  and  mod- 
eration ;  these  were  Reveilliere  Lepaux,  a  lawyer,  one  of  the 
Girondists  who  had  been  proscribed  in  1793  ;  Reubel,  also  a  law- 
yer, who  had  negotiated  the  treaty  with  the  United  Provinces; 
Letourneur  de  la  Manche,  an  officer  of  the  engineers ;  Barras> 
formerly  one  of  the  noblesse,  who  had  quelled  the  late  insurrec- 
tion in  Paris,  and  had  been  a  great  opposer  of  Robespierre  ;  and 
Carnot,  the  minister  of  war.  This  last  had  been  appointed  in 
the  room  of  the  abbe  Sieyes,  who  was  accounted  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  philosophic  geniuses  that  the  revolution  had  brought 
forward;  he  was  first  nominated,  but,  perceiving  radical  defects 
in  the  new  constitution,  he  cautiously  declined  the  appointment. 
The  directory  were  lodged  in  the  Luxembourg,  which,  from 
thence,  was  named  the  directorial  palace. 

The  internal  commotions  in  Britain  were  so  far  from  being 
quelled,  that  the  results  of  the  trials  of  the  members  of  the  cor- 
responding societies  seemed  to  have  augmented  their  frequency, 
publicity,  and  audacity.  A  scarcity,  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  kingdom,  was  attributed  to  the  pressure  of  the  war;  and 
numbers  who  in  the  beginning  approved  it  were  nov/  heartily  tired 
of  it,  and  seriously  wished  for  peace.  The  declamatory  lecturers 
of  debating  societies,  in  the  language  of  Paine,  represented  wars 
as  the  jobs  of  ministers,  monopolists,  and  contractors,  who  wal- 
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lowed  in  luxuries  extracted  from  the  necessities  of  the  public. 
Meetings  were  held  at  Chalk-farm  and  Ck)penhagen-house,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  where  thousands  of  people,  collected 
together,  were  harangued  by  inflammatory  discourses. 

These  symptoms  of  danger  determined  the  king  to  call  the 
parliament  together  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October ;  an  earlier 
period  than  usual.  As  the  state  coach  proceeded  towards  the 
house  of  lords,  it  was  surrounded  by  the  populace,  exclaiming— 
«  Peace  !  No  war  !  Bread  !  No  Pitt  !  No  king  !"  As  it  passed 
the  Horse-guards,  several  stones  were  thrown  at  it;  and  in  Pal- 
ace-yard a  bullet  (supposed  to  be  discharged  from  an  air-gun) 
passed  through  the  glass  with  great  velocity,  leaving  only  a  small 
circular  aperture.  The  king'^s  magnanimity  would,  however,  not 
suffer  any  additional  guard  to  be  sent  for  to  escort  him  back  ; 
and  on  his  return  the  mob  recommenced  their  attacks.  The  king, 
as  usual,  left  St.  James's  in  his  private  carriage  to  join  the  queen 
at  Buckingham-house.  The  populace  surrounded  it,  and  were 
attempting  to  force  open  the  doors,  when  a  party  of  life-guards, 
arriving  at  this  critical  moment,  dispersed  them,  and  rescued  the 
sovereign  from  imminent  danger.  The  state  coach,  as  it  was  re- 
turning empty  to  the  Mews,  was  attacked  and  nearly  demolished. 

A  proclamation  was  immediately  issued,  offering  a  reward  of 
one  thousand  pounds  on  the  conviction  of  any  person  concerned 
in  this  detestable  assault.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Kidd  Wake 
was  apprehended,  as  having  been  one  of  these  rioters.  On  his 
examination  before  the  magistrates,  the  account  which  he  gave  of 
himself  was,  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  a  Mr.  Noble,  a  printer ; 
that  he  was  a  married  man  ;  and  by  hissing  and  groaning  at  his 
majesty  he  only  meant  to  let  the  king  see  that  he  was  dissatisfi- 
ed with  the  war.  On  his  re-examination,  a  Mr.  Walford,  who 
was  one  of  the  constables  of  the  day,  deposed  that  he  observed 
the  prisoner  to  be  very  active  in  hissing,  hooting,  and  calling  out 
"  No  war !"  And  as  the  procession  passed  through  St.  Marga- 
ret-street, he  saw  something  small  go  with  great  velocity  against 
one  of  the  coach  windows,  which  made  a  small  hole  in  the  glass, 
and  at  this  time  the  prisoner  disappeared  ;  but  when  the  king  ar- 
rived at  the  house  of  peers,  he  again  observed  the  prisoner  in  the 
front  of  the  crowd.  Some  other  officers  at  that  time  remarking 
the  prisoner's  activity  proposed  to  take  him  into  custody,  but  oa 
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consideration  it  was  declined  as  being  inexpedient.  When  his 
majesty  came  out  of  the  house  he  lost  sight  of  the  prisoner  till 
the  procession  had  passed  through  the  Horse-guards :  he  then  ob- 
served the  prisoner,  and  about  thirty  more,  close  to  the  carriage, 
grinning  at  the  king,  groaning,  and  exclaiming,  "  No  war !  Dov/n 
with  George  !"  but  whether  the  prisoner  said  Down  with  George, 
he  could  not  positively  say.  As  the  procession  was  passing  from 
the  Horse-guards  towards  Carleton-house  gates,  six  or  seven 
stones  were  flung  at  the  carriage,  and  about  that  time  he  observed 
the  prisoner  to  stoop  two  or  three  times ;  but  whether  he  flung 
any  of  the  stones  he  would  not  positively  say.  The  witness  re- 
monstrated with  the  prisoner  on  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct, 
who  paid  no  attention  to  the  remonstrance,  till,  at  length,  passing 
along  the  wall,  the  witness,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the. 
horse  guards,  secured  him.  The  prisoner,  upon  the  proofs  which 
were  brought  against  him,  was  committed  for  trial,  on  which  he 
was  found  guilty  of  hooting,  groaning,  and  hissing,  at  the  king. 
For  this  offence  he  was  sentenced  to  be  confined  for  several  years 
in  the  penitentiary  house  at  Gloucester,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory. 
The  proclamation  having  produced  no  good  effects  in  bringing 
these  daring  offenders  to  justice,  it  was  left  for  the  wisdom  of 
parliament  to  devise  measures  to  punish  and  prevent  a  repetition 
of  such  infamous  violation  of  the  law  and  disloyalty. 

The  house  of  lords,  on  the  motion  of  lord  Grenville,  had  beea 
summoned  to  meet  on  the  sixth  of  November,  when  his  lordship 
proposed  a  bill  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his  majestyV 
person  and  government  against  treasonable  and  seditious  practices 
and  attempts.  One  object  of  this  bill  was  to  extend  the  crime  of 
high  treason,  so  as  to  meet  the  commission  of  it  in  almost  every 
shape;  as  by  deed,  or  by  words  spoken,  written,  or  published,  or 
in  any  other  open  manner :  or  any  act  tending  to  the  imprison- 
ment, deposition,  or  death  of  the  king,  or  his  heirs  and  successors ; 
by  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  in  oider  to  overawe  the  parliament 
and  to  effect  a  change  of  counsels,  or  by  instigating  any  foreigner 
or  stranger  by  force  to  invade  any  of  the  king's  dominions.  The 
second  object  was  to  extend  the  crime  and  aggravate  the  punish- 
ment of  sedition ;  therefore,  to  excite  dislike  and  hatred  to  the 
person  of  the  king,  or  to  the  persons  of  his  heirs  and  successors. 
Or  to  the  government  and  constitution  of  this  realm j.  as  by  law 
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established,  by  deed,  by  advised  speech,  or  by  words  written  or 
printed,  was  for  the  first  oflfence  to  be  subject  to  the  penalties  of 
a  high  misdemeanor,  and  for  the  second  to  the  usual  punishments 
prescribed  by  law,  or  to  transportation  for  seven  years,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  crown.  Lord  Lauderdale  opposed  the  bill,  as 
containing  an  amazing  heap  of  wild  and  new-fangled  treasons,  of 
which  the  most  dangerous  was  that  of  "  advised  speech !"  The 
treason  law  of  Edward  the  third  had,  he  said,  by  an  accurate  de- 
finition of  the  crime,  fenced  the  liberties  and  lives  of  the  people 
against  the  caprice  or  arbitrary  designs  of  a  king  or  a  minister, 
and,  as  it  had  guarded  former  kings  in  times  of  barbarity  and 
turbulence,  it  was  certainly  adequate  to  protect  the  present  one 
in  the  age  of  civilisation  and  general  loyalty.  Lord  Grenville 
consented  to  withdraw  the  clause  against"  advised  speech  ;"  and 
the  bill,  in  its  amended  state,  passed  the  lords. 

During  this  discussion  in  the  upper  house,  a  bill  was  brought 
into  tlie  lower  one  by  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  more  effectually  prevent- 
ing seditious  meetings  and  assemblies.  Mr.  Fox  declared,  that 
if  the  principle  of  this  bill  was  admitted,  he  would  take  no  part 
in  its  discussion.  Public  meetings  to  talk  on  public  topics,  he 
said,  were  the  essence  of  the  constitution  and  the  immemorial 
privileges  of  Englishmen  ;  but  this  bill  prevented  them  from  doing 
so,  unless  notice  be  given  to  a  magistrate,  empowered  to  arrest 
any  person  whom,  in  his  wisdom,  he  might  deem  seditious,  and 
who  had  authority  to  dissolve  the  meeting  by  the  fiat  of  his  own 
will.  He  trusted  the  people  would  be  alarmed  at  the  state  pre- 
paring for  them,  and  that  they  would  assemble,  whilst  they 
might,  to  concert  the  means  of  averting  a  stroke  so  fatal.  Those 
who  failed  to  do  so  he  pronounced  traitors  to  their  country.  He 
declared,  if  the  bill  was  persisted  in,  he  would  move  a  call  of  the 
house.  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in,  and  Mr.  Fox,  ac- 
cording to  his  declaration,  moved  for  a  call  of  the  house,  which 
was  fixed  for  the  twenty  ^fourth  of  November.  Various  petitions, 
and  one,  in  particular,  from  the  corresponding  society,  whose 
meetings  had  occasioned  these  severe  measures,  were  in  the  in- 
terim presented  against  the  bills.  The  treason  bill  from  the 
lords,  however,  passed  the  commons  on  the  sixteenth  of  Novem- 
ber. When  the  commons  went  into  a  committee  on  Mr.  Pitt's 
sedition  biU>  on  the  twenty-seventh,  Mr,  Fox,  who  hiad  said  that 
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he  would  not  discuss  the  bill  in  detail,  left  the  house,  and  was 
followed  by  the  opposition.  The  bill  had  received  a  material 
amendment  in  the  committee,  by  being  limited  to  three  years; 
and  with  this  amendment  it  passed  both  houses. 
ri796  ~\  ^'^  ^'^®  nineteenth  of  May  parliament  was  prorogued? 
and  in  a  few  days  after  it  was  dissolved. 

The  executive  directory  of  France  were  well  aware  that,  in 
popular  and  revolutionary  governments,  success  alone  can  ensure 
stability.  The  commencement  of  their  career  was  at  an  auspi- 
cious season  for  themselves,  because  the  French  armies  had  been 
much  less  fortunate  in  tlie  campaign  of  the  preceding  year  than 
in  that  of  1794.  In  order  to  secure  their  own  power,  they  began 
to  make  vigorous  preparations  to  ensure  success  in  the  campaign 
of  the  present  year,  which  had  for  its  chief  objects  the  invasion 
of  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  Austrian  armies  were  now  commanded  by  the  archduke 
Charles,  brother  to  the  emperor,  who  inherited  all  those  eminent 
qualities  of  a  hero  which  his  illustrious  ancestor,  the  great  duke 
of  Lorraine,  had  possessed.  After  the  expiration  of  the  armistice, 
the  republicans  opened  the  campaign  by  an  attack  on  the  posts  of 
the  Austrians  on  the  Sieg  and  tlie  Lahn,  streams  which  disem- 
bogue themselves  into  the  Rhine,  with  a  view  of  opening  the 
road  to  Mentz,  of  which  they  once  more  meditated  the  siege. 
They  were,  however,  repulsed  by  the  Austrians,  and  compelled 
to  resume  their  former  position.  Moreau,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  now  changed  his  plan,  and^ 
drawing  off  his  troops  secretly  and  suddenly,  he  passed  the 
Rhine,  and  took  the  fortress  of  Kehl  by  assault.  The  archduke, 
having  received  intelligence  of  this  sudden  irruption  from  general 
Wurmser,  who  commanded  in  that  quarter  with  a  force  not  ade- 
quate to  cope  with  Moreau,  hastened  to  his  assistance.  Previ- 
ously to  his  arrival,  Wurmser  had  been  very  hardly  pushed;  and 
the  archduke  having  formed  a  junction  with  him  near  the  village 
of  Ettingen,  where  they  determined  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
French,  a  well-fought  battle  took  place  on  the  ninth  of  July, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  retreat  of  the  Austrians.  By  this 
victory  Moi'eau  was  master  of  Suabia,  and  his  road  lay  open  to 
Bavaria. 

Jourdain,  who  comnianded  the  army  of  tl>e  Sambre  and  the 
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Meuse,  after  reducing  Fiancfort,  Aschaffenburg,  and  Wentzburg, 
overran  tlie  whole  of  Franconia ;  and  the  republican  armies  pre- 
sented a  vast  front,  extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  and 
Saxony  on  the  left  to  the  Tyrolian  mountains  on  the  right.  The 
duke  of  Wurtemburg,  and  the  elector  of  Baden,  whose  countries 
were  now  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  were  obliged  to  with- 
draw from  the  Austrian  confederacy,  and  to  accept  a  peace  on 
such  terms  as  their  conquerors  thought  proper  to  impose  upon 
them ;  one  of  which  was,  the  cession  of  the  whole  of  their  terri- 
tories on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  German  provinces,  who  had 
been  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  principles  on  which  the  French 
revolution  had  been  founded,  by  the  emissaries  who  never  failed 
to  precede  the  republican  armies  and  more  than  half  smoothed 
the  road  for  them,  expected  that  the  French  troops  came  as  their 
deliverers,  and  not  as  their  conquerors.  They  were  soon,  how- 
ever, undeceived,  by  the  immense  requisitions  in  money,  horses, 
oxen,  corn,  oats,  hay,  shoes,  and  every  article  of  subsistence  or 
clothing,  which  were  extorted  from  them  by  these  fraternising 
marauders  and  invaders,  who,  in  the  delirium  of  victory,  indulged 
in  the  most  unbridled  military  excesses.  The  attachment  of  the 
Germans  was,  consequently,  converted  into  the  most  rancorous 
hatred ;  and  they  only  waited  for  an  oppor-tunity  in  which  they 
might  safely  venture  to  show  it.  The  French  system  of  Divide 
et  Impera  was  n^ver  manifested  in  a  stronger  light.  Their  revo- 
lutionary principles,  v/hich  were  their  usual  advanced  guard,  had 
relaxed  the  sinews  of  opposition  on  the  frontiers  ;  and  the  empe- 
ror was  threatened  in  the  very  heart  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 
French  barbarity  and  rapacity  had  however  changed  the  senti- 
ments of  all  those  who  felt  interested  for  the  republic  when  likely 
to  be  overborne  by  an  insolent  confederacy,  and  made  them  now 
wish  to  see  her  armies  compelled  to  abandon  all  their  conquests. 

The  French  continued  their  progress  with  very  little  difficulty ; 
and  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  having  encountered  only 
a  faint  resistance  in  their  passage  of  the  river  Lech,  entered  Ba- 
varia, and  took  possession  of  Munich.  The  archduke  strongly 
entrenched  himself  on  the  right  of  the  river  Ihn,  which  flows  par- 
allel to,  and  no  great  distance  from,  the  Lech,  and  confined  him- 
self entirely  to  defensive  operations  j  whilst  he  hastened  a  large 
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reinforcement  to  general  Wartensleben,  who  was  opposed  to 
Jourdain,  then  within  a  few  days  march  of  Ratisbon.  This  junc- 
tion was  no  sooner  formed  than  the  Austrian  general  attacked 
the  van  of  Jourdain's  army,  commanded  by  Bernadotte,  with  so 
much  vigour,  that  it  was  driven  in  great  confusion  on  the  main 
body.  The  Austrians  pursuing  their  success,  Jourdain  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  in  the  face  of  a  victorious  enemy,  through  a 
country  the  rage  of  whose  inhabitants  his  army  had  excited  to  the 
highest  pitch,  by  their  depredations  and  insults ;  and  whose  ven- 
geance was  exhibited  on  every  occasion  which  presented  itself, 
by  cutting  off  the  foragers  and  stragglers  from  the  main  army. 
A  junction  with  Moreau  was  impracticable;  and  as  the  French 
troops,  laden  with  spoil,  were  more  anxious  to  escape  with  it  than 
to  defend  the  ravaged  country,  their  retreat,  or  rather  flight,  was 
so  rapid,  that  they  made  no  stand  till  they  arrived  at  the  banks 
of  the  Lower  Rhine. 

By  this  retrograde  motion  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  the 
Meuse,  that  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  was  exposed  to  the  whole 
German  strength.  Its  left  was  uncovered,  whilst  a  part  of  the 
Austrian  forces  were  getting  in  its  rear,  and  fresh  forces  were 
descending  from  the  Tyrolese  to  encompass  it.  The  archduke 
kept  his  position  in  the  front.  Moreau,  to  draw  him  out  of  it, 
crossed  the  Iser,  as  if  he  intended  to  march  on  to  Vienna ;  but, 
failing  of  success,  he  evacuated  Bavaria,  and  encamped  in  a  strong 
position  between  the  city  of  Ulm  and  tlie  Lake  of  Constance. 
Pressed  on  all  sides,  he  was  obliged  to  risk  a  partial  engagement 
with  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrian  army,  commanded  by  general 
Latour,  at  Stenhausen,  and  totally  defeated  it.  This  advantage 
did  not  extricate!  him  from  his  difficulties  ;  all  communication 
with  the  Rhine  was  cut  off  by  the  archduke's  seizing  the  passes 
in  the  Black  Forest,  through  which  the  French  had  to  retreat. 
Moreau,  fighting  his  way  thither,  through  numberless  impedi- 
ments, and  repulsing  all  his  assailants,  arrived  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Black  Forest,  where  he  had  to  pass  through  a  defile  called 
the  Valley  of  Hell,  overhung  by  the  mountains,  and  so  narrow 
that  scarcely  fifty  men  could  march  abreast.  At  the  further  end 
of  the  defile  a  large  body  of  Austrians,  under  generals  Nauen- 
dorf  and  Petrasch,  awaited  to  attack  him  in  front;  Latour  who 
had  collected  his  dispersed  army  and  received  reinforcements, 
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pressed  the  French  rear ;  and  the  mountains  on  each  side  were 
lined  with  Austrians,  to  harass  the  French  as  they  passed.  Mo- 
reau,  having  disposed  his  rear  so  as  to  cover  the  entrance  into 
the  defile  and  to  repel  Latoiir,  began  his  march.  Latour  was 
repulsed  ;  and  by  dividing  his  army  to  the  right  and  left,  as  it 
passed  through  the  defile,  Moreau  checked  the  enemy  on  both 
sides.  Nauendorf  and  Petrasch  offered  no  resistance  ;  and  Mo- 
reau, by  as  w^ell-conducted  a  retreat  as  ever  was  made,  brought 
his  army,  by  the  route  of  Fribourg,  safely  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  through  a  hostile  country  of  moi-e  than  three  hundred  miles 
in  extent.  He  passed  the  Rhine  at  Brisac  and  Huninguen,  leav- 
ing a  strong  garrison  in  Kehl ;  which,  after  a  brave  defence,  sur- 
rendered to  the  archduke.  Thus  were  the  gigantic  plans  of  the 
French  in  Germany  overthrown,  it  may  be  said,  by  their  own  ra- 
pacity and  insolence,  which  raised  up  against  them  the  same  en- 
ergetic force  of  a  levy  in  mass  to  which  they  owed  all  their  suc- 
cesses, and  which  the  emperor  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  from 
the  love  of  his  subjects.  The  French  campaign  in  Italy  wa^, 
however,  astonishingly  brilliant.  The  revolutionary  government 
of  France,  having  destroyed  all  pre-existing  establishments  and 
prejudices,  had  certainly  called  into  action  men  whose  extraor- 
dinary talents  would  have  lain  buried  under  the  antient  regime. 
Amongst  all  these,  Napoleone  Buonaparte,  who  has  been  already 
noticed  as  having  been  very  instrumental  in  quelling  the  Parisian 
insurrection  of  the  fourth  of  October,  has  since  towered  to  the 
very  summit  of  terrestrial  power.  With  a  very  middling  under- 
standing, he  possessed  those  talents  which  are  adapted  to  war, 
and  to  the  elevation  of  the  possessor  amidst  tbe  hurricane  of  a 
revolution.  He  has  shewn  himself  unboundedly  ambitious,  reso- 
lute, fertile  in  expedients.,  prompt  in  decision  and  execution,  and 
regardless  of  any  methods,  however  detestable,  which  promised 
the  attainment  of  his  purposes.  His  impetuosity  and  irascibility- 
have,  however,  often  defeated  them.  Lavish  of  blood,  he  ha"s 
evinced  that  he  would  sacrifice  an  army  rather  than  lose  an  ad- 
vantage J — rapacious,  he  would  destroy  the  whole  human  race 
rather  than  want  plunder ; — devoid  of  principle,  religion,  and 
morality,  he  has  been,  by  turns,  a  monarchist,  constitutionalist, 
terrorist.  Christian,  mussulman,  and  atheist.  Such  talents  could 
not  escape  the  penetration  of  the  executive  direct;ory  j  and,  pass- 
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ing  by  his  youth  and  want  of  experience,  they  conferred  on  hiih 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  the  event  justified  their 
penetration. 

Buonaparte  had  to  contend  with  the  troops  of  the  emperor,  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  pope,  amounting  altogether  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  The  whole  force  allotted  to 
Buonaparte,  before  the  entire  reduction  of  La  Vendee,  did  not 
exceed  fifty  thousand  men.  Yet  with  these  inferior  forces  he  at- 
tempted and  effected  an  enterprise,  which  had,  during  the  three 
preceding  years,  baffle  d  the  other  French  generals  ;  namely,  the 
penetrating  through  Piedmont  into  Italy,  across  the  immense 
barrier  of  mountains,  which,  of  themselves,  seemed  to  present  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  an  enemy.  The  plan 
of  the  campaign  was  formed  by  Carnot ;  and  Buonaparte  trusted 
to  the  enthusiasm  and  rapid  movements  of  the  French  to  put  it 
into  execution,  notwithstanding  the  phlegmatic  valour  of  the 
Austrians,  swollen  with  their  successes  in  Germany.  The  Aus-' 
trian  general  Beaulieu,  relying  on  the  superiority  of  his  forces, 
determined  on  oflfensive  operations,  and  attacked  a  post  of  the 
French  at  Voltri,  sixteen  leagues  distant  from  Genoa,  on  the 
ninth  of  April,  and  drove  it  back  to  the  lines.  The  Austrians, 
as  Buonaparte  had  foreseen,  advanced  rapidly  to  follow  up  this 
advantage  ;  and  general  Massena  was  dispatched,  under  cover  of 
the  night,  with  a  detachment  to  gain  their  rear.  Beaulieu  began 
the  attack  at  Montenotte,  about  day -break  of  the  eleventh.  The 
action  was  obstinate,  and  the  event  dubious,  until  Massena  ap- 
peared in  the  rear  of  the  left  of  the  Austrians,  who  were  thrown 
into  confusion  by  this  unexpected  manoeuvre,  and  left  the  field 
with  the  loss  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  slain,  and  two  thousand 
prisoners.  They  retreated  to  a  strong  eminence,  named  Millesi- 
^0,  and  Buonapai'te  pushed  on  for  the  river  Bormida.  General 
Angereau  forced  the  passes  to  Millesimo,  from  whence  the  Aus- 
trians were  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  retreat ;  but  general  Pro- 
vera,  tlu-owing  himself  with  one  thousand  five  hundred  men  into 
an  old  ruinous  castle,  defended  it  with  so  much  intrepidity,  that 
the  main  body  had  leisure  to  form,  and  occupy  a  new  position. 
The  Austrians,  still  superior  in  numbers,  again  attacked  the 
French ;  who  received  them  with  great  gallantry,  and  made  a 
firm  stand,  until  generals  Massena  aud  La  Harpe,  who  bad  cross- 
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feci  the  Bormida,  surrounded  the  left  wing  of  the  Austriaus,  and 
decided  the  day.  The  loss  of  the  latter  amounted  to  two  thou- 
sand slain,  eight  thousand  prisoners,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon, 
besides  fifteen  standards,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  stores  and  field 
equipage.  This  defea,t  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  general 
Provera  and  his  brave  little  band. 

On  the  following  day,  Beaulieu  surprised  the  French,  indulging 
themselves  in  repose,  and  not  expecting  so  sudden  an  attack  from 
a  defeated  enemy.  The  first  onset  disconcerted  the  French ;  but 
Buonaparte  rallied  them,  and  formed  a  large  body  in  front ;  whilst, 
having  a  third  time  recourse  to  his  old  stratagem,  he  dispatched 
a  division  to  take  the  Austrians  in  the  rear.  The  celerity  with 
which  these  movements  were  made  disconcerted  the  Austrians, 
who  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  killed  and  one 
thousand  five  hundred  prisoners.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  thfe 
trench  was  considerable. 

The  Austrians  retreated  towards  the  river  Pb,  and  the  Pied- 
montese  and  Sardinians  towards  Turin.  Buonaparte  directed 
his  efforts  against  the  latter ;  and,  on  the  twenty-second  of  April> 
he  came  up  witli  and  attacked  them  in  their  strong  entrench*- 
hient  at  Mondovi.  The  Piedmontese  and  Sardinians  made  a 
vigorous  resistance,  but  were,  at  length,  compelled  to  give  way 
before  the  impetuosity  of  the  French.  This  battle  decided  the 
fate  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  ;  who,  seeing  the  French  within  two 
days  march  of  his  capital,  proposed  a  suspension  of  arms,  which 
was  agreed  to  on  such  terms  as  the  French  commander  dictated, 
A  treaty  of  peace  followed,  by  which  his  Sardinian  majesty  ceded 
Savoy  and  Nice  to  the  republic  in  perpetuity:  the  cities  of Coni, 
Alessandria,  and  Tortona,  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  tlie  French 
provisionally ;  and  the  fortresses  of  Suza  and  Brunetta,  on  the 
French  frontiers,  were  to  be  rased,  leaving  a  free  passage  into 
Italy.  By  these  concessions  his  Sardinian  majesty  retained  the 
name  and  shadow  of  a  king,  although,  in  fact,  he  was  a  mere  de- 
pendant on  France. 

BuonapartCj  having  thus  freed  himself  from  the  Sardinians, 
turned  to  pursue  the  Austrians,  who  had  passed  the  Valenza,  and 
entrenched  themselves  on  the  further  side  of  it.  Buonaparte, 
taking  his  route  along  the  southern  bank  of  that  river,  reached 
Placentia  on  the,  seventh  of  May,  and  crossed  the  river  on  the 
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same  day.  As  the  Austriaiis  were  now  approaching  on  the 
northern  bank,  Buonaparte  encountered  their  vanguard  atFombio, 
and  obliged  it  to  fall  back.  Another  body  of  Austrians,  coming 
up  to  support  their  van,  was  repulsed  by  general  La  Harpe  ;  and 
general  Berthier,  arriving  in  the  mean  time,  drove  the  Austrians 
beyond  Casal,  of  which  he  took  possession.  As  the  French  Vv'ere 
now  on  the  territories  of  the  dukes  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  they 
were  necessitated  to  sue  for  peace ;  which  they  obtained,  on  con- 
dition of  paying  ten  millions  of  livres,  and  giving  up  a  quantity 
of  paintings  to  adorn  the  National  Museum  forming  at  Paris. 

The  Austrians,  thus  repeatedly  defeated,  had  retreated  to  the 
post  of  Lodi,  on  the  river  Adda,  near  Milan,  the  capital  of  Lom- 
bardy.  By  the  rapid  advance  of  the  French,  the  Austrians  had 
been  prevented  from  breaking  down  the  bridge  over  the  Adda,  as 
they  had  intended  5  but  it  was  defended  by  so  numerous  an  artil- 
lery, that  an  attempt  to  force  it  was  regarded  as  impracticable. 
The  whole  Austrian  line  were  drawn  up  to  dispute  the  passage. 
The  French  generals  entertained  the  very  same  opinion  of  the 
danger  of  attempting  to  force  the  bridge  ;  but  Buonaparte,  con- 
ceiving that  a  failure  would  not  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  his  troops 
so  mucii  as  the  suffering  them  to  lose  the  opinion  which  they 
had  imbibed  from  their  successes,  of  their  being  irresistible,  de- 
termined on  t]ie  assault  at  all  hazards.  A  column  of  carbineers 
and  another  of  grenadiers,  selected  for  this  attempt,  advanced 
half  way  across  the  bridge,  when  a  discharge  of  the  Austrian  ar- 
tillery mowed  down  about  seven  hundred  of  them.  The  remain- 
der made  a  halt,  and  appeared  wavering :  now  was  the  critical 
moment,  and  Buonaparte  seized  it !  He  advanced  at  their  head, 
and,  by  his  presence,  rekindled  their  enthusiasm.  They  rushed 
on  with  resistless  impetuosity,  and  with  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  ri- 
publique  !"  seizing  the  batteries,  and  repulsing  the  Austrians  as 
they  advanced  to  the  charge.  This  desperate  enterprise  could 
be  only  justified  by  its  success;  since  with  a  check  Buonaparte's 
laurels  would  probably  have  faded,  and  himself  perhaps  have  been 
accused  by  the  directory  of  liaving  sacrificed  his  army  by  an  op- 
position to  all  the  rules  of  tactics.  As  it  v/as,  the  Austrian  army 
with  their  general  Beaulieu  was  driven  towards  INIantua,  and 
pursued  by  a  detachment  of  the  French,  who  blockaded  that  city; 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  republican  army  captured  Milan,  and  took 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Austrian  Lombardy. 
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As  the  imperialists  could  no  longer  protect  Italy,  Buonaparte 
was  at  libprty  to  act  as  he  pleased  in  it.  A  detachment  of  his 
army  seized  Leghorn,  although  belonging  to  a  neutral  power,  under 
the  unwarrantable  pretence  of  dislodging  the  English,  whose  prop- 
erty they  confiscated.  The  main  body  entered  the  papal  territo- 
ry, and  took  possession  of  the  cities  of  Urbino,  Bologna,  and  Fer- 
rara,  which  made  no  resistance.  The  king  of  Naples  and  the 
pope  were  now  obliged  to  desire  an  armistice,  which  was  granted 
to  the  former,  on  condition  only  of  his  observing  a  strict  neutrali- 
ty;  but  the  latter  was  obliged  to  cede  the  towns  occupied  by  the 
French,  and  also  the  city  and  fortress  of  Ancona  on  the  Adriatic  ; 
to  pay  twenty -one  millions  of  francs ;  and  ^to  deliver  various 
monuments  of  the  arts,  such  as  pictures,  busts,  statues,  and  vases, 
for  the  use  of  the  French  national  museum.  Thus  the  French 
thought  the  example  of  the  Romans,  who  plundered  the  Greeks 
of  all  their  master-pieces  of  art,  worthy  of  imitation.  Perhaps, 
like  the  wandering  Tartars,  who  imagine  they  inherit  all  the  good 
qualities  of  such  as  they  kill,  those  plunderers  hoped  to  rival  the 
antients,  by  the  possession  of  the  venerable  reliques  of  which  they 
despoiled  their  descendants. 

Having  tluis  settled  affairs  with  Naples  and  Rome,  Buonaparte 
pursued  the  Austrians,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Venetian 
territory.  The  comte  de  Provence,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  late 
king  of  France,  styled  by  the  royalists  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  had 
resided  there  for  some  time,  but  had  been  desired  by  the  Venetians 
to  quit  their  territories,  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  France. 
Buonaparte,  therefore,  on  entering  the  Venetian  republic,  pub- 
lished an  address  to  the  government,  in  which  he  assured  them, 
that,  in  following  the  enemies  of  France,  he  would  observe  the 
strictest  discipline,  and  treat  the  inhabitants  with  all  the  amity 
and  consideration  that  were  due  to  the  antient  friendship  subsist- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  He  then  advanced  towards  Pes- 
chiera,  where  Beaulieu  was  posted,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  stand 
till  succours  should  arrive  from  Germany.  The  French  approach- 
ed the  bridge  of  Borghetto,  over  which  they  proposed  to  pass  the 
river  Mincio  and  surround  the  Austrians.  The  Austrians  defend- 
ed the  bridge  for  some  time  ',  but  being  driven  from  it.  Beau- 
lieu  retreated  hastily  towards  tlie  riveji  Adige,  breaking  down  all 
the  bridges  behind  him,  to  secure  his   retreat  into  the  Tyrol. 
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Buonaparte  pursued,  and  took  possession  of  Verona;  after  which 
he  formed  the  blockade  of  Mantua.  Marshal  Wurmser,  on  whom 
the  emperor  had  bestowed  the  command,  was  hastening  to  join 
Beaulieu  with  a  numerous  reinforcement,  consisting  of  the  flower 
of  the  Austrian  troops  ;  and,  when  this  junction  was  completed, 
Buonaparte,  who  had  divided  his  troops  to  secure  his  conquests, 
saw  himself  in  danger  of  being  surrounded.  He  %vas  therefore 
obliged,  to  retire  from  Mantua,  and,  having  suddenly  quitted 
Verona  and  regained  Brescia,  he  began  to  concentrate  his  scat- 
tered forces  at  the  village  of  Castiglione,  between  the  lake  of 
Garda  and  Mantua,  near  which  Wurmser  was  also  posted.  Here 
generals  Massena  and  Joubert  attacked  and  obliged  him  to  cross 
the  Adige  with  great  loss,  leaving  the  country  round  Mantua  to 
the  French,  who  resumed  its  blockade.  The  loss  of  this  battle 
was  attributed  to  the  defection  of  several  Polish  brigades,  which 
entered  into  the  service  of  France.  Wurmser  retreated  to  the 
passes  of  the  Tyrol,  from  whence  he  was  driven  by  general  Brune, 
and  established  himself  at  Galliano,  near  the  city  of  Trent.  In 
this  strong  position  he  was  once  more  attacked  by  Massena,  and 
compelled  to  retire  to  the  river  Brenta,  with  the  loss  of  six  thou- 
sand men  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  French  pursued, 
and  again  defeated  him  at  Bassano,  on  that  river ;  but,  by  rapid 
marches,  he  succeeded  in  throwing  himself  into  Mantua. 

Meanwhile  Genoa  was  compelled  by  the  menaces  of  France  to 
exclude  the  English  from  her  ports,  and  treaties  of  peace  were 
ratified  between  France  on  the  one  side,  ^.nd  Naples  and  Parma 
on  the  other.  The  terms,  however,  attempted  to  be  exacted  from, 
the  pope  were  so  extravagant  as  to  be  rejected.  The  whole  coun- 
try south  of  the  Po,  except  Genoa,  was  weary  of  papal  tyranny 
and  infected  with  a  revolutionary  spirit.  The  duke  of  Modena, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  treaty  with  France,  had  left  his  capital,  was 
declared  to  have  virtually  abdicated  his  sovereignty;  and  the 
states  of  Bologna,  Reggio,  Modena,  and  Ferrara,  were,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  French  general,  formed  into  what  was  called 
the  Cispadane  republic,  on  the  model  of  that  of  France. 

The  emperor,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  Mantua,  ordered  field- 
marshal  Alvinzi  to  hasten  to  its  relief.  Alvinzi  marched  his  ar- 
ifiy  in  two  divisions  ;  tha^  which  he  himself  commanded  crossed 
the  Brenta,  where  it  was  encountered  by  the  van  of  the  French^ 
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led  by  Buonaparte  in  person,  and  compelled  to  repass  it ;  but  the 
other  division,  having  routed  the  French  under  general  Vaubois, 
who  was  sent  to  oppose  them,  Buonaparte  was  in  turn  obliged  to 
make  a  retreat,  to  defend  the  passes  of  the  Adige.  Alvinzi's  di- 
vision advanced  to  that  river;  and  Buonaparte,  foreseeing  that  if 
the  other  should  join  it  his  views  on  Mantua  would  be  defeated, 
determined  to  attack  Alvinzi  before  it  took  place.  Crossing  the 
Adige,  he  advanced  to  the  village  of  Arcole,  which  was  strongly- 
fortified  and  guarded,  but  through  which  he  must  force  a  passage 
to  execute  his  plan.  The  contest  was  long  and  bloody,  and  to 
tlie  disadvantage  of  the  French,  until,  by  the  old  stratagem  of 
taking  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  the  Austrians  were  obliged  to  give 
way.  Buonaparte  then  advanced  to  attack  the  main  body,  and, 
after  a  most  desperate  struggle,  which  lasted  two  days,  the  French 
were  at  length  successful,  through  the  very  same  stratagem.  The 
other  Austrian  division  had  advanced  near  to  Mantua,  but  was 
obliged,  by  the  junction  of  Buonaparte  with  Vaubois,  to  retreat 
with  loss  into  the  Tyrolese  mountains,  and  Mantua  was  left  to 
its  fate. 

The  French  were  so  taken  up  with  their  military  operations, 
that  they  made  scarcely  any  efforts  by  sea,  and  consequently  af- 
forded the  English  few  opportunities  of  adding  to  their  laurels. 
The  Dutch  settlement  of  Demarara,  however,  surrendered  to  gen- 
eral Abercrombie,  who  also  reconquered  St.  Lucie,  after  a  vigo- 
rous resistance.  Some  insurrections,  which  had  been  created  by 
the  arts  of  the  French  in  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent,  were  also 
quelled,  but  not  without  bloodshed.  Newfoundland  was  cap- 
tured, and  a  vast  property  destroyed,  by  a  French  squadron  un- 
der admiral  Richery  ;  but  a  Dutch  squadron  of  seven  sail  of  the 
line,  commanded  by  admiral  Lucas,  sent  out  to  recapture  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  admiral  El- 
phinstone,  who  had  been  sent  from  England  to  intercept  it.  The 
successes  of  the  French  in  Italy  having  changed  the  disposition 
of  the  fickle  and  uncontrollable  Corsicans  into  a  spirit  of  insur- 
rection against  the  English,  the  latter  abandoned  them  to  their 
former  masters,  judging  the  possession  not  worth  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  maintaining  it.  In  December,  a  French  squadron  of 
eighteen  ships  of  the  line  and  thirteen  frigates,  commanded  by 
irice-admjral  Bouvet,  and  having  twenty -five  thousand  land  forces 
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©n  board  under  general  Hoche  (which  armament  had  been  for 
some  time  preparing  at  Brest  to  make  a  descent  on  Ireland  and 
form  a  junction  with  the  malcontents,  as  they  falsely  supposed 
most  of  the  Irish  to  be),  sailed  from  port ;  but  at  their  outset  sev- 
eral of  the  ships  were  lost  and  damaged  in  the  Passage  du  Raz, 
The  rest,  proceeding  on  their  voyage,  were  soon  separated  by  a 
violent  gale  ;  and  the  admiral  arrived  at  Bantry-bay  with  only  a 
small  number  of  ships,  in  a  very  shattered  state.  After  waiting 
several  days  for  Hoche,  who  alone  was  intrusted  with  the  orders 
of  the  directory  in  what  manner  to  proceed,  the  admiral  returned 
to  Brest  with  the  loss  of  one  ship  of  the  line  and  two  frigates, 
which  fountlered  at  sea.  Another  ship  of  the  line  was  driven 
ashore,  and  a  frigate  was  captured  by  the  English.  The  French 
were  therefore  baffled  by  the  elements  j  but,  from  the  reception 
which  the  Irish  were  preparing  for  them,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  elements  were,  upon  the  whole,  their  best  friends. 

In  this  year  was  born  a  daughter  of  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Wales,  destined,  in  all  probability,  to  wield  the  British  sceptre. 

The  most  singular  political  phenomenon  of  this  year  was  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  France  and 
Spain  ',  to  take  place  as  to  all  other  powers  than  England  (against 
whom  Spain  alleged  direct  grievances),  at  the  end  of  the  present 
war.  Tliis  was  a  prelude  to  hostilities,  which  Spain  declared 
against  Britain  on  the  fifth  of  October  following.  The  manifesto 
was  frivolous,  and  only  discovered  that  Spain  had,  in  common 
with  all  maritime  powers,  a  jealousy  of  British  naval  superiority. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  the  British  cabinet  transmitted, 
through  the  Danish  ambassador  at  London  and  that  at  Paris,  a 
declaration  of  a  wish  on  its  part  for  a  peace  with  France  on  just 
and  honourable  terms,  and  of  a  desire  for  a  passport  for  an  En- 
glish envoy  to  Paris.  To  this  declaration  it  was  replied,  that  the 
executive  government  would  not  receive  or  answer  any  overture 
from  the  enemies  of  the  republic  transmitted  through  an  interme- 
diate channel,  but  that  if  England  would  send  persons  furnished 
with  full  papers  and  official  powers,  they  might,  upon  the  fron- 
tier, demand  the  passports  necessary  for  proceeding  to  Paris. 
The  passports  were  accordingly  demanded,  and  lord  Malmesbu- 
ry  was  sent  out  as  negotiator. 

Lord  Malmesbury  opened  his  mission  by  proposing  compensa- 
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tion  as  the  basis  of  definitive  arrangements,  and  to  negotiate  on 
that  footing,  by  offering  compensation  to  France,  by  restitutions 
of  British  conquests  proportionate  to  those  which  France  would 
be  called  upon  to  make  to  the  allies  of  Britain,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  political  balance  of  Europe.  The  French  government 
answered,  that  if  Britain  would  treat  for  herself  separately,  the 
arrangements  would  be  speedy  ;  but  if  she  meant  to  include  her 
allies,  they  would  be  protracted  by  the  necessity  of  forming  a 
congress  of  parties  who  had  showed  no  disposition  to  accommo- 
dation. Yet  if  Britain  would  exhibit  sufficient  powers  from  her 
allies  to  treat  for  their  interests,  and  a  promise  on  their  part  to 
subscribe  to  what  she  should  conclude  for  them,  the  directory 
would  give  an  answer  to  the  specific  propositions  to  be  made  to 
them. 

Lord  Malmesbury,  confounded  by  this  answer,  sent  to  his 
court  for  fresh  instructions,  and,  after  some  diplomatic  trials  of 
skill,  those  instructions  arrived,  and  lord  Malmesbury  stated  the 
terras  of  mutual  compensation  wliich  would  be  acceded  to  by 
Britain  to  be  the  status  quo  ante  belliim.  Hereupon  the  only  bone 
of  contention  was  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  which  the  French 
negotiator  said  were  constitutionally  annexed  to  France,  and 
could  not  be  separated  vt'ithout  flinging  the  nation  into  all  that 
confusion  which  must  follow  a  convocation  of  the  primary  as- 
semblies. Lord  Malmesbury  however  declared,  that  Britain 
would  never  suffer  the  Netherlands  to  remain  part  of  France. 
The  negotiation  here  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  and  lord  Malmes- 
bury was  required  to  give  in  his  ultimatum  in  twenty -four  hours. 
His  lordship  replied,  that  this  peremptory  requisition  put  a  stop 
to  all  farther  negotiation ;  that  if  they  refused  his  propositions 
they  ought  to  bi-ing  forward  their  own.  This  mode  of  procedure 
was  rejected  ;  and  it  v.as  signified  to  his  lordship  that,  since  he 
was  obliged  to  consult  his  court  previously  to  all  replies  and  com- 
munications, it  v/as  evident  he  wanted  power  to  conclude  a  trea- 
ty ;  and  that,  if  the  British  ministry  were  inclined  for  peace,  the 
negotiation  might  be  carried  on  by  couriers  :  his  lordship's  resi- 
dence in  Paris  being  therefore  unnecessary,  he  was  ordered  to 
depart  in  forty -eight  hours.  There  is  too  strong  a  resemblance 
between  the  manner  of  his  lordship's  dismissal  and  that  of  M. 
Ghauvelin  not  to  give  an  idea  that  the  French  government  intend- 
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ed  it  as  a  sort  of  lex  talionis.  A  weak  motive,  however,  for  iM 
protraction  of  a  war ! 

The  parliament  met  on  the  sixth  of  October,  whilst  this  nego- 
tiation was  yet  pending;  and  the  king's  speech  informed  thera 
that  he  had  omitted  no  endeavours  for  setting  on  foot  negotiations 
to  restore  peace  to  Europe,  and  to  secure  for  the  future  the  gen- 
eral tranquillity ;  but  recommended  a  manifestation  that  we  pos- 
sessed both  the  determination  and  the  resources  to  oppose,  with 
increased  activity  and  energy,  the  further  efforts  with  which  we 
might  have  to  contend. 

As  the  king's  speech  also  intimated  an  intention  of  the  enemy 
to  invade  Britain,  the  commons  went  into  a  committee,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  October,  for  taking  into  consideration  the  best 
means  of  national  defence.  It  was  proposed  that  a  levy  of  fif- 
teen thousand  men  should  be  raised  for  the  sea  service  and  for 
recruiting  the  regiments  of  the  line,  several  of  which  had  been 
much  reduced  in  foreign  service ;  that  a  supplementary  levy  ot 
sixty  thousand  men,  to  be  engrafted  on  the  militia,  should  be  also 
raised ;  and  that  a  body  of  irregular  cavalry  should  be  furnished, 
in  the  following  manner  and  ratio — ^every  person  who  kept  ten 
horses  to  provide  one  horse  and  one  man  to  serve  in  a  corps  of 
cavalry  j  those  who  kept  more,  to  provide  in  proportion ;  and 
those  who  kept  less,  to  form  themselves  into  classes,  and  decide 
who,  at  the  common  expense,  should  provide  the  horse  and  horse- 
man. These  propositions  were  all  passed  into  laws ;  but  the 
effect  of  them  was,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  by  the  numer- 
ous volunteer  corps  which  soon  afterwards  embodied  themselves 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December  a  royal  message  was  brought  to 
the  commons,  stating  the  failure  of  the  late  negotiation.  On  the 
motion  for  an  address  on  this  communication,  Mr.  Fox  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  following  purport:  That  the  house  had 
learnt,  with  inexpressible  concern,  the  failure  of  the  late  nego- 
tiation, in  which  his  majesty's  ministers  appeared  to  have  acted 
with  insincerity,  as  might  be  inferred  from  their  insisting,  as  a 
sine  qua  non,  on  the  surrender  of  the  Netherlands  by  France ; 
and  that  the  house  would  proceed  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
that  misconduct  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  ministers  whic'i  had 
involved  the  nation  in  her  present  misfortunes,  and  produced  the 
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failure  of  the  late  negotiation.     The  amendment  was  negatived 
by  a  vast  majority. 

The  failure  of  the  negotiation  had  a  visible  effect  r-,-rQ>r-% 
upon  the  funds,  before  declining  on  account  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  national  debt.  Apprehensions  were  even  enter- 
tained of  the  solvency  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which,  during  the 
course  of  the  war,  had  advanced  in  coin  all  the  remittances  that 
had  been  made  to  the  emperor.  These  remittances  had  so  drain- 
ed the  cash  of  the  kingdom,  that,  in  January  of  the  year  1795,  the 
directors  had  acquainted  Mr.  Pitt  that  he  must  arrange  his  finan- 
ces for  the  year  so  as  not  to  depend  on  any  further  assif5tance 
from  the  bank.  In  October  of  the  same  year  they  repeated  this 
notice,  stating  the  absolute  necessity  they  conceived  to  exist  for 
diminishing  their  present  advances  to  government,  the  last  having 
been  granted,  with  great  reluctance  on  their  part,  on  his  pressing 
solicitations.  Nevertheless  the  directors  were  prevailed  upon 
during  the  year  1796,  by  similar  "pressing  solicitations,"  to  lend 
further  accommodations  to  government.  Mr.  Pitt,  still  continu- 
ing his  pressing  solicitations  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
intimated  that,  besides  the  accommodation  to  the  British  treasury, 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  be  wanted  for 
Ireland.  To  this  intimation  the  governor  returned  this  categor- 
ical answer :  "  that,  under  the  present  state  of  the  bank's  advan- 
ces to  government,  such  a  measure  would  threaten  ruin  to  the 
house,  and  most  probably  bring  them  under  the  necessity  of 
shutting  up  their  doors." 

These  apprehensions,  increased  by  that  of  an  impending  inva- 
sion, caused  a  most  alarming  demand  upon  the  bank  for  specie. 
A  deputation  from  the  bank,  therefore,  waited  upon  Mr.  Pitt  to 
know  how  far  the  bank  might  venture  to  go  on  paying  cash,  and 
■when  he  would  think  it  necessary  to  interfere,  before  the  coin 
was  so  reduced  as  might  be  detrimental  to  tlie  public  service. 

Government  now  thought  an  interference  necessary ;  a  board 
«f  council  was  held,  and  an  order  was  published,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  February,  prohibiting  the  directors  from  issuing  any 
cash  in  payment,  till  the  sense  of  parliament  could  be  taken  on 
that  and  consequent  subjects. 

The  matter  was  now  brought  constitutionally  before  the  par- 
lament  : — an  enquiry  was  made  into  the  state  of  the  bank's  af- 
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fairs ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  demands  upon  it  amounted  to 
thirteen  millions  seven  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  pounds;  that  their  remaining  property  amounted 
to  seventeen  millions  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  so  that  they  were  more  than 
solvent  by  three  millions  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  exclusive  of  a  debt  due  from 
government  of  eleven  millions  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  pounds  three  per  cent,  stock,  which,  estimated 
at  fifty  per  cent,  the  low  current  price  of  that  stock,  left  a  clear 
balance  of  nine  millions  six  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety  pounds  sterling  in  favour  of  the  bank.  This 
public,  authoritative,  and  satisfactory  investigation  caused  the 
phantoms  of  national  bankruptcy  to  vanish  from  before  the  eyes 
of  the  monied  interest ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  grounded  on  it  a  bill  to  en- 
able the  bank  to  issue  notes  instead  of  cash  in  payment  of  the 
demands  upon  them.  A  clause  was  introduced  for  rendering 
bank  notes  a  legal  tender,  and,  as  the  collectors  of  excise  and 
revenue  were  obliged  to  accept  them,  no  inconvenience  was  felt 
by  the  public  from  this  measure.  Bank  paper  has  always  kept 
its  par,  under  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  and  the  necessity  of 
mutual  confidence  :  and  what  else  maintains  the  imaginary  value 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  are  intrinsically  not  of  the  value  of 
iron  or  tin  to  mankind  .^ 

Soon  afterwards  another  serious  and  better-grounded  alarm 
agitated  the  nation.  The  new-fangled  doctrines  of  equality  had 
not  been  confined  to  the  land,  but  began  to  move  on  the  face  of 
the  waters.  The  seamen  of  his  majesty's  navy  were  discontent- 
ed with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  provisions,  with  the  in- 
equality of  the  distribution  of  prize  money,  and  with  the  abridg- 
ment of  their  liberty  when  in  harbour.  They  alleged  many  other 
grievances  which  we  have  the  authority  of  parliament  for  saying 
did  actually  exist,  since  they  removed  some  of  them  :  but  whilst 
every  humane  mind  must  regret  that  our  brave  naval  protectors 
should  have  so  long  laboured  under  these  grievances,  yet  it  must 
execrate  the  manner  in  which  they  were  excited  to  demand  re- 
dress, or  rather  to  redress  themselves.  As  a  body  of  men  not 
abstracted  from  the  general  mass,  they  could  have  no  right  to  re- 
dress but  through  constitutional  methods,  of  which  mutiny,  the 
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means  they  adopted,  is  the  greatest  violation.  The  plan  must 
have  been  a  long  time  in  organization,  to  make  use  of  an  appro- 
priate revolutionary  term;  as  it  was  systematic  and  regular 
throughout  all  our  fleets,  and  it  could  not  have  been  the  work  of 
a  day  to  have  instilled  such  pernicious  notions  into  the  heads  of 
those  brave  and  loyal  men  who,  whatever  knowledge  they  may 
have  of  the  management  of  a  ship  or  the  exercise  of  a  great  gun, 
are  very  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  their  country. 

Symptoms  of  this  mutinous  disposition  first  began  to  manifest 
themselves  on  board  the  Channel  fleet.  Intimations  were  given 
of  it  to  lord  Howe  by  some  anonymous  letters  which  he  received 
from  Portsmouth  under  the  signature  of  "  The  seamen's  friend," 
stating  their  grievances,  and  requesting  his  interest  to  obtain  re- 
dress for  them  ;  but,  unfortunately,  no  notice  was  taken  of  these 
letters.  Finding  this  attempt  abortive,  a  general  correspondence 
took  place  between  all  the  ships  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was 
an  agreement  not  to  weigh  anchor  till  the  demands  of  the  sea- 
men should  be  complied  with.  On  the  fourteenth  of  April  lord 
Bridport  received  orders  to  sail,  and  on  the  following  day,  when 
the  signals  were  made  for  that  purpose,  the  seamen  of  the  admi- 
ral's own  ship  began  the  mutiny  by  giving  three  cheers  and  run- 
ning up  the  shrouds,  as  had  been  preconcerted.  This  example 
was  followed  in  all  the  other  ships  throughout  the  fleet.  The 
subordinate  officers  appeared  to  concur  with  the  men,  and  all  the 
orders  of  their  superiors  were  disregarded ;  but,  excepting  the 
single  instance  of  refusing  to  weigh  anchor,  no  other  act  of  diso- 
bedience or  disorder  broke  out  for  the  present.  Delegates  were 
then  sent  from  each  ship  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  command- 
er-in-chief in  his  own  cabin  :  the  event  not  being  satisfactory  to 
the  seamen,  the  officers  were  restrained  from  going  ashore,  and 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  admirals  then  present,  stating 
their  claims  to  an  advance  of  wages  and  some  better  regulations 
with  respect  to  their  allowance  of  provisions ;  concluding  with  a 
hope  that  an  answer  might  be  given  before  they  were  again  order- 
ed to  heave  anchor,  except,  however,  as  they  expressed  them- 
selves in  the  style  of  British  seamen,  the  enemy  were  known  to  be 
at  sea. 

On  the  seventeenth  the  seamen  publicly  took  an  oath  of  mutual 
support;  and  on  the  next  day  a  committee  of  the  admiralty?  with 
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earl  Spencer  at  their  head,  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  and  conferred 
with  the  delegates  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte.  Their  lord- 
ships were  given  to  understand  that  no  arrangement  would  be 
accepted  unless  sanctioned  by  the  king  and  parliament,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  general  pardon. 

On  the  twenty -third,  lord  Bridport  returned  on  board  his  ship, 
informing  the  seamen  he  had  brought  a  redress  of  all  their  griev- 
ances and  a  general  pardon.  After  some  deliberation,  the  men 
agreed  to  return  to  their  duty  :  but,  finding  the  ministry  delayed 
bringing  the  affair  before  parliament,  they  again  refused  to  obey 
another  signal  for  getting  under  weigh  ;  and  a  meeting  of  the 
delegates  was  appointed  on  board  the  London.  Vice-admiral 
Colpoys,  whose  flag  was  flying  in  that  ship,  ordered  the  marines 
to  oppose  their  coming  on  board,  and  five  of  the  delegates  were 
killed  in  persisting  to  disobey  these  orders.  The  seamen  of  the 
London  immediately  turned  the  forecastle  guns  towards  the  stern 
of  the  ship,  and  threatened  to  blow  all  aft  into  the  water  unless 
they  surrendered.  Resistance  being  in  vain,  admii-al  Colpoys 
and  captain  Griffiths  reluctantly  submitted,  and  were  confined  tQ 
their  cabins. 

Affairs  remained  in  this  distressing  state  till  the  fourteenth  of 
May,  when  lord  Howe  arrived  at  Portsmouth  with  full  powers 
to  enquire  into  and  settle  their  grievances,  and  also  bringing  with 
him  a  copy  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  had  been  passed  on  the 
ninth,  for  granting  an  extra  allowance  and  pardon  to  all  who 
should  immediately  return  to  their  duty.  These  concessions 
satisfied  the  seamen,  who  struck  the  flag  of  mutiny,  and  prepared 
to  put  to  sea  to  seek  the  enemy. 

But  the  seamen  of  the  North-sea  fleet  and  the  ships  at  the 
Nore  were  higher  in  their  demands  than  their  brethren  of  the 
grand  fleet.  The  mutineers  bad  chosen  delegates,  of  whom  Rich- 
ard Parker  was  appointed  president.  After  having  confined  or 
sent  ashore  their  chief  officers,  they  transmitted  to  the  admiralty 
a  string  of  conditions,  peremptorily  demanding  compliance  as  the 
only  terms  of  their  return  to  obedience.  As  many  of  tiiese  con- 
ditions were  incompatible  with  the  service,  and  even  the  exist- 
ence of  the  navy,  they  were,  of  course,  not  admitted  ;  and,  on 
the  twenty -third  of  May,  the  mutineers  struck  the  flag  of  admi- 
ral Buckner  on  board  the  Sandwich,  and  hoisted  a  red  flag  o^ 
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defiance  in  its  stead.  All  the  ships  dropped  down  to  the  Great 
Nore  to  get  at  a  distance  from  the  ramparts  of  the  garrison  of 
Sheerness,  to  which  place  lord  Spencer  and  a  deputation  of  the 
admiralty  proceeded,  to  offer  such  terms  as  had  been  granted  to 
the  fleet  at  Portsmouth ;  but  the  delegates,  insolently  demanding 
submission  to  their  whole  demands,  were  informed  that  no  other 
concessions  than  those  already  made  by  the  legislature  would  be 
granted  them. 

All  communication  with  the  land  being  now  cut  off,  some  of 
the  most  culpable  of  the  mutineers  began  to  see  how  desperate 
their  situation  was  becoming,  and  proposed  to  carry  the  fleet  into 
an  enemy's  port ;  but  the  majority  revolted  at  so  disgraceful  a 
procedure.  With  a  view,  however,  of  extorting  a  compliance 
with  their  demands,  they  blocked  up  the  Thames,  and  suffered  no 
ship  to  pass  without  a  passport  signed  by  the  president  of  the 
delegates.  On  the  sixth  of  June,  the  Agamemnon,  Leopard,  Ar- 
dent, and  Isis,  men-of-war,  and  the  Ranger  sloop,  which  had  de- 
serted from  admiral  Duncan's  fleet  in  Yarmouth  roads,  joined  the 
mutineers  at  the  Nore. 

Vigorous  measures  were  at  length  taken  to  reduce  them  to  sub- 
mission. Batteries  Avere  erected  with  furnaces  for  heating  balls, 
and,  what  chiefly  perplexed  the  mutineers,  all  the  buoys  were  re- 
moved, so  that  none  of  the  ships  could  leave  the  river  without 
danger  of  running  aground.  These  preparations  being  all  ready, 
the  mutineers  began  to  be  intimidated,  and  lord  Northesk,  who 
commanded  the  Monmouth,  and  who  was  generally  beloved 
throughout  the  fleet,  was  released  from  confinement,  and  receiv- 
ed orders  from  the  delegates  to  proceed  to  London  with  their 
ultimatum,  and  their  determination  to  put  to  sea  with  the  fleet  if 
the  whole  was  not  immediately  complied  with.  His  lordship  was 
obliged  to  pledge  his  honour  that  he  would  return  with  an  answer 
in  fifty -four  hours.  The  privy  council  rejected  those  demands  j 
which  was  no  sooner  notified  to  the  mutineers  by  captain  Knight, 
of  the  Inflexible,  than  symptoms  of  dismay  and  disunion  began  tq 
appear  among  them.  The  Repulse,  Leopard,  and  Ardent,  left 
them  on  the  ninth  of  June,  and  several  of  the  remaining  ships 
pulled  down  the  red  flag  and  hoisted  the  union.  On  the  elev- 
enth, the  Neptune,  the  Lancaster,  and  the  Agincourt,  with  seve- 
ral gun-boats,  manned  with  the  press-gangs  and  volunteers,  drop- 
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ped  down  to  Long-Reach  to  act  offensively  against  the  muti- 
neers ;  and  on  the  thirteenth,  the  Agamemnon,  Standard,  Nas- 
sau, Isis,  and  Vestal,  ran  from  them,  and  sailed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  forts  at  Sheerness.  Despair  now  seized  the  rest,  and 
their  inclination  to  submit  was  resolved  into  a  final  determina- 
tion by  the  arrival  of  lieutenant  Mott  on  board  with  the  procla- 
mations, act  of  parliament,  &c.  of  which  the  seamen  complained 
of  their  being  kept  ignorant  by  the  delegates  till  that  time.  The 
Sandwich  immediately  sailed  under  the  guns  of  Sheerness,  and 
admiral  Buckner's  boat,  with  a  picquet  guard  of  soldiers,  went 
alongside  to  arrest  Parker,  who  was  delivered  up  to  them  with  Da- 
vies,  who  had  acted  as  captain  under  him.  Wallace,  of  the  Stan- 
dard, another  of  the  delegates,  shot  himself  through  the  head  as 
the  boat  approached,  and  was  buried  in  the  highway.  Thus  ter- 
minated this  serious  affair,  which  threatened  for  a  while  the  exis- 
tence of  British  naval  superiority. 

Parker's  trial  commenced  on  the  twenty -second  of  June  on 
board  the  Neptune,  lying  off  Greenhithe.  The  charges  against 
him  were  various  acts  of  mutiny,  disobedience  of  orders,  and-, 
contempt  of  the  authority  of  his  officers.  He  was  sentenced  to : 
death,  and  suffered  on  board  the  Sandwich  with  an  intrepidity 
wortliy  of  a  better  cause.  Many  others  of  the  ringleaders  weri| 
tried  and  executed,  but  all  the  rest  receiveil  a  pardon. 

Notwithstanding  this  lenity,  the  Pompee,  one  of  lord  Bri( 
port's  fleet,  returned  to  Portsmouth  in  June,  in  consequence  of  | 
mutiny  which  had  broken  out  on  board,  and  six  of  the  ringleac 
ers  were  executed. 

To  prevent  similar  disturbances,  a  bill  passed  to  render  tl^ 
seducing  soldiers  or  sailors  from  their  duty,  or  instigating  ther 
to  mutinous  practices,  or  the  committing  any  act  of  mutiny  o| 
forming  any  mutinous  assemblies,  felony  without  benefit  of  clergj 

The  army  at  this  period  also  complained  of  the  scantiness  of 
their  pay,  although  it  had  been  raised  but  two  years  before ;  they 
were,  however,  allowed  sufficient  to  render  it  one  shilling  per 
day  for  each  man. 

Ireland  still  continuing  in  a  perturbed  state,  earl  Moira  moved 
a,n  address  praying  his  majesty's  interference  to  allay  the  discon- 
tents prevalent  there.  This  motion  was  rejected  as  giving  effect 
to  measures  which,  constitutionally,  could  originate  only  in  the 
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parliament  of  Ireland,  the  natural  source  of  legislative  arrange- 
ments in  that  country. 

Since  the  failure  of  lord  Malmesbury's  negotiation,  the  minis- 
try had  become  extremely  unpopular,  and  several  meetings  were 
held  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the  king  to  dismiss  them. 
That  of  the  city  of  Westminster  was  the  most  prominent:  it 
charged  ministers  with  having,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  four 
years  of  the  present  war,  squandered  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  of  money,  besides  a  funded  debt  of  six  millions 
and  a  half; — with  having  tarnished  the  national  honour  and 
glory  ; — oppressed  the  poor  with  almost  intolerable  burthens  ;■ — 
poisoned  the  intercourse  of  private  life  ;• — given  a  fatal  blow  to 
public  credit ;— -divided  the  empire,  and  subverted  the  consti- 
tution. 

The  opposition  seized  this  opportunity  of  bringing  forward 
motions  of  a  similar  import  and  tendency ;  but  they  were  nega- 
tived by  a  great  majority.  No  other  business  worthy  of  historic- 
al note  passed  during  this  session,  which  terminated  its  labours 
on  the  twentieth  of  July. 


CHAP.  LXil. 
GEORGE  III.  (ContinuedO 

X  HE  French  government,  with  the  experience  before  them  of 
the  unhappy  catastrophe  of  the  invasion  of  Germany  and  the 
altogether  as  fortunate  event  of  that  of  Italy,  determined  to  re- 
new their  exertions  against  the  latter ;  so  that  the  war  on  the 
Rhine  appeared  to  be  expiriitg,  whilst  in  Italy  it  blazed  out  with 
unquenchable  violence. 

The  emperor,  who,  during  the  last  disastrous  campaign  in 
Italy,  had  sent  no  less  than  four  different  armies  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  which  had  been  destroyed,  had,  during  the  winter, 
caused  such  extensive  levies  to  be  made  in  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions, that  general  Alvinzi  was  enabled  to  take  the  field  so  early 
as  Jauuai-y.  Buonaparte,  who  had  passed  the  interval  in  concil- 
iating and  revolutionising  the  Italian  states,  in  which  the  event 
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proved  he  had  been  tolerably  successful,  was  iBrst  apprised  of 
this  circumstance  by  the  intelligence,  which  was  brought  to  him 
at  Bologna,  that  Alvinzi  had  advanced  to  the  Adige,  and,  taking 
Corona  by  assault,  had  compelled  the  French  to  fall  back  upon 
Rivoli. 

Having  taken  the  command  of  the  army  in  person,  he  marched 
to  attack  Alvinzi;  and,  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  a  general 
engagement  took  place.  At  day-break,  general  Joubert,  with  a 
part  of  his  division,  attacked  the  Austrians  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  of  St.  Marco.  The  other  part  occupied  the  centre  ;  and  the 
reinforcements  brought  by  Buonaparte,  of  whose  arrival  the  Aus- 
trian general  was  totally  ignorant,  formed  the  left.  In  the  out- 
set, the  French  were  driven  from  some  of  their  posts  ;  whilst  a 
body  of  Austrians,  seizing  the  eminences  between  the  Adige  and 
the  lake  of  Guarda,  turned  the  flank  of  the  French,  and  cut  off 
their  communication  with  Verona  and  Peschiera.  Buonaparte's 
presence  of  mind  saved  him  :  be  detached  two  battalions  to  face 
this  last  column,  and  ordered  four  pieces  of  light  artillery  to 
cannonade  the  right  of  their  line.  A  reinforcement  under  gen- 
eral Rey  advancing  critically  in  the  rear  of  the  column  which  had 
turned  the  French,  Buonaparte  pressed  on  the  attack,  and  the 
whole  Austrian  column,  amounting  to  four  thousand  men,  pre- 
sently  surrendered. 

The  Austrians  were  still  masters  of  Corona ;  and  Buonaparte 
ordered  Joubert  to  attack  them,  if  they  retained  that  position. 
He  pursued  his  instructions,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  Austri- 
ans were  either  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Adige  or 
taken  prisoners.  The  French  took,  in  these  different  affairs 
(which  they  call  the  battle  of  Rivoli),  thirteen  thousand  prison- 
ers, and  nine  pieces  of  cannon. 

General  Provera,  with  a  column  of  ten  thousand  men,  having 
crossed  the  Adige,  and  obliged  the  French  general  Guyeux  to 
fall  back,  Buonaparte  detached  generals  Victor  and  Massena  to 
stop  his  progress.  As  Mantua  was  the  object  with  Provera,  he 
marched  so  rapidly  towards  it,  that  the  French  could  only  come 
up  with  his  rear-guard,  who,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  men, 
were  all  taken,  with  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon. 

Provera  arrived  at  the  suburb  of  St.  George,  one  of  the  French 
blockading  posts,  which  he  attempted,  but  was  repulsed.     He 
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then  turned  to  another  post,  La  Favorita,  which,  by  means  of  a 
sortie  concerted  with  Wurmser,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  carry, 
and  to  enter  Mantua :  but  Buonaparte  having  detached  general 
Serrurier  with  a  great  force,  Provera  was  surrounded  and  com- 
pelled to  capitulate.  Thus  perished  the  fifth  Austrian  army  in 
Italy  ! 

All  hopes  of  relief  being  now  totally  cut  off  from  the  garrison 
of  Mantua,  and  their  stock  of  horses,  of  which  hunger  had  reduc- 
ed them  to  the  necessity  of  devouring  upwards  of  five  thousand, 
being  exhausted,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  pris- 
oners of  war. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  these  successes  was  the  inva*- 
sion  of  the  papal  territory.  The  pope  had,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  adopted  a  wavering,  timid  system  of  politics,  inclin- 
ing, however,  to  hostility  to  France  ;  and,  as  the  French  givfe 
Cut,  relying  on  the  exertions  of  the  present  canipaign,  he  had 
«ven  sent  reinforcements  to  Alvinzi.  Previously,  therefore,  to 
the  surrender  of  Mantua,  Victor  was  ordered  to  march  to  Rome, 
whither,  so  soon  as  the  capitulation  of  Mantua  was  eiFected, 
Buonaparte  followed  him. 

Victor  encountered  the  papal  army,  strongly  entrenched  on 
the  banks  of  the  Senio,  and  gave  it  a  signal  overthrow.  Buona- 
parte soon  after  arrived  to  take  the  command,  and  marched  with 
very  little  resistance  to  Tolentino,  only  two  days'  journey  from 
Rome,  where  he  received  a  submissive  epistle  from  the  pope ;  itt 
consequence  of  which  a  treaty  was  concluded,  on  condition  that 
his  holiness  should  renounce  the  coalition  of  crowned  heads, 
disband  his  troops,  and  shut  his  ports  against  all  the  powers  at 
war  with  France.  He  consented  also  to  the  annexation  of  Avig- 
non and  the  county  of  Venaissin.  and  to  the  transfer  of  the  lega- 
tion of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna,  to  France  :  moreover, 
to  the  payment  of  thirty  millions  of  livres— twenty  of  them  in 
specie,  and  the  remainder  in  diamonds  and  other  valuables ;  and 
to  the  gift  of  sixteen  thousand  horses,  as  the  ransom  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  which  the  precarious  possession  was  left  to  him. 

The  pope  would  not  have  obtained  these  moderate  conditions 
if  the  emperor,  profiting  by  Buonaparte's  digression  into  the  pa- 
pal territory,  had  not  used  incredible  exertions  to  collect  and  re- 
inforce his  shattered  army  ;  the  command  of  it  was  now  bestowed 
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on  the  archduke  Cliarles,  who  was  the  idol  of  the  German  sol- 
diery, and  whose  successes  on  the  Rhine  raised  their  declining 
hopes  into  plethoric  confidence,  even  when  opposed  to  Buona- 
parte. Since  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  Rivoli,  the  French 
had  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Piave  and  the  Lavis ;  and  the 
Austrian  army  now  advanced  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Piave 
with  its  centre  behind  the  Cordevoli,  and  its  right  covered  by  the 
Adige.  The  divisions  under  generals  Massena  and  Serrurier  hav- 
ii^g  passed  the  Piave,  the  Austrians  retreated  from  the  Cordevo- 
li, and  fell  back  to  Bellurno,  and  from  thence  towards  Cadore. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  March  the  French  army  marched  in  three 
columns,  all  directing  their  route  towards  Valvasone.  When 
they  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  Tagliamento  they  discovered  the 
Austrians  posted  on  the  opposite  side,  seemingly  with  an  inten- 
tion of  disputing  the  passage.  The  French  threw  themselves  in- 
to the  river,  and,  after  a  feeble  opposition,  routed  the  Austrians. 
General  Guyeux  attacked  the  village  of  Gi-adiska,  the  archduke's 
head-quarters,  so  instantaneously,  that  the  archduke  had  but 
barely  time  to  escape.  The  Austrians  lost  near  five  hundred  men, 
and  six  pieces  of  cannon.  Joubert  had  been  instructed  to  pene- 
trate through  the  Tyrol  into  Carinthia,  by  ascending  the  Adige 
to  Brixen,  and  from  thence  to  proceed  to  the  head  of  the  Draave. 
In  his  passage  he  was  opposed  by  general  Laudohn,  over  whom 
he  obtained  some  advantage ;  and,  at  length,  compelled  him  to 
retreat  to  Inspruck.  The  main  body  pushed  into  Austrian  Fri- 
oul— -the  garrison  of  the  town  of  Gradiska,  to  the  amount  of  five 
thousand  men,  having  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war ; 
whilst  Massena  advanced  to  Osopa  and  Gemona,  and  pushed  the 
Austrian  advanced  guards  into  the  defiles. 

On  the  twenty-first  the  French  entered  Goritz,  where  they 
found  fifteen  hundred  Austrians  in  the  hospitals,  and  all  the  mag- 
azines, which  they  had  not  had  time  to  remove.  On  the  twenty- 
third,  general  Guyeux  gained  a  trifling  advantage  over  the  Aus- 
trians at  Pufero,  and  another  French  division  entered  Trieste. 

The  divisions  under  Massena  and  Guyeux  had  now  hemmed 
in  a  considerable  body  of  Austrians  at  Tarvis,  on  the  heights 
which  overlook  Germany ;  but  the  lattc,  having  received  rein- 
forcements from  Clagenfurt,  thd  archduke's  present  head-quar- 
ters, made  an  attack  on  the  former.  The  Austriaas  were,  how- 
ever, defeated  with  considerable  loss. 
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General  Guyeux  drove  the  column  which  he  had  defeated  at 
Pufero  to  the  Austrian  Chinse,  where  they  again  made  a  stand, 
but  were  driven  out  of  it  j  and,  retreating  precipitately,  fell  in 
with  Massena's  division,  which,  after  a  slight  resistance,  made 
the  whole  of  them  prisoners. 

After  the  battles  of  Tarvis  and  La  Chinse,  Buonaparte,  who 
never  relaxed  whilst  there  was  the  appearance  of  an  enemy  before 
him,  pushed  three  divisions  of  his  army  through  the  defiles  whicK 
lay  from  the  Venetian  states  into  Germany,  and  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Draave.  On  the  twenty-ninth,  Massena  ad- 
vanced upon  Clagenfurt,  and  encountered  the  Austrians  about  a 
league  from  it.  The  Austrians  again  retreated,  and  the  French 
entered  Clagenfurt  on  the  same  evening.  The  Austrians  were 
now  driven  from  the  Venetian  territories,  the  higher  and  lower 
Carniola,  Carinthia,  and  the  Tyrol,  with  the  loss  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  exclusive  of  those  taken  before  the  archduke  assumed 
the  command.  Buonaparte,  however,  arrested  his  career  of  vic- 
tory, to  arrogate  to  himself  a  claim  to  moderation  by  making  pa- 
cific overtures  to  the  archduke,  and  to  endeavour  to  excite  a  dis- 
union between  Austria  and  Britain.  As  every  thing  relative  to 
Buonaparte  is  now  become  an  object  of  curiosity,  a  copy  of  the 
letter  by  which  he  made  those  overtures  is  subjoined. 

"  The  general  in  chief  of  the  army  of  Italy  to  his  royal 
highness  M.  prince  Charles. 

"  11th  Germinalj  5tb  yeai-  of  the  repubhc  (March  31). 

"  M.  general  in  chief, 

"  Brave  soldiers  make  war  and  desire  peace.  Has  not  the  war 
lasted  for  six  years  ?  Have  we  not  killed  men  and  committed 
evils  enough  against  suffering  humanity  ?  Such  are  the  exclama- 
tions used  on  all  sides.  Europe,  who  had  taken  up  arms  against 
the  French  republic,  has  laid  them  down.  Your  nation  alone  re- 
mains ;  and  yet  blood  is  about  to  flow  more  than  ever.  The 
sixth  campaign  is  announced  under  the  most  portentous  auspices. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result,  many  thousands  of  gallant  soldiers 
must  still  fall  a  sacrifice  in  the  prosecution  of  hostilities.  At 
some  period  we  must  ceme  to  an  understanding,  since  time  will 
bring  all  things  to  a  conclusion,  and  extinguish  the  most  invete- 
rate resentments. 
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"  The  executive  directory  of  the  French  republic  communicated 
to  his  imperial  majesty  their  inclination  to  terminate  a  conflict 
which  desolates  the  two  countries.  Their  pacific  overtures  were 
defeated  by  the  intervention  of  the  British  cabinet.  Is  there  no 
hope  then  of  accommodation  ?  Is  it  essential  to  the  interests,  or 
gratifying  to  the  passions  of  a  nation  far  removed  from  the  thea- 
tre of  war,  that  we  should  continue  to  murder  each  other  ?  Are 
not  you,  who  are  so  nearly  allied  to  the  throne,  and  who  are 
above  all  the  despicable  passions  which  generally  influence  min^ 
isters  and  governments,  ambitious  to  merit  the  appellations  of  the 
benefactor  of  the  human  race,  and  the  saviour  of  the  German  em- 
pire ?  Do  not  imagine,  my  dear  general,  that  I  wish  to  insinuate, 
that  you  cannot  possibly  save  your  country  by  force  of  arms  ; 
but,  on  the  supposition  that  the  chances  of  war  were  eveu  become 
favourable,  Germany  will  not  suffer  less  on  that  account..  With 
respect  to  myself,  gallant  general,  if  the  overture  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  make  to  you  could  be  the  means  of  sparing  the  life 
of  a  single  man,  I  shonld  think  myself  prouder  of  the  civic  crown, 
to  which  my  interference  would  entitle  me,  than  of  the  melan-^ 
choly  glory  which  would  result  from  the  most  brilliant  military 
exploits.  I  beg  of  you  to  believe  me  to  be,  general  in  chief,  with, 
sentiments  of  the  most  profound  respect  and  esteem,  &c.  &c. 

^«  Buonaparte." 

It  can  afford  a  humane  mind  no  satisfaction  to  attribute  to  the 
HVi'iter  of  a  letter  who  professes  such  an  ardent  wish  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  effusion  of  blood,  even  though  he  should  be  an  enemy,  a 
dread  of  his  own  personal  safety,  or  such -like  self-interested  mo- 
tives ;  yet,  if  we  refer  to  the  whole  of  Buonaparte's  conduct  to- 
wards the  different  powers  of  Italy,  it  will  be  difficult  to  imagine 
that  he  whose  footsteps  were  marked  with  blood  and  oppression, 
should  thus  stop  short  in  the  career  of  victory,  and  prefer  the 
humble  civic  crown  to  the  blood-stained  laurel,  without  some  such 
motives.  A  view  of  Buonaparte's  situation  at  the  time  when  he 
made  this  seemingly  humane  and  modest  proposal  will  justify  a 
suspicion  that  he,  thought  he  could  not  advance  much  further 
without  his  endangering  his  whole  army.  We  have  the  greater 
reason  to  entertain  such  an  idea,  because  whilst  he  soothes  Aus- 
tria QH  the  one  hand,  he  irritates  Great  Britain  by  an  unfouaded 
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calumny  on  the  other.  If  his  breast  had  been  alive  only  to  the 
sensations  which  he  professes  as  the  ground  of  his  proposal,  he 
would,  at  least,  have  left  Britain  out  of  the  question  ;  but  he  had 
nothing  to  dread  from  her  at  that  moment. — The  archduke  repli- 
ed, that  he  neither  conceived  it  to  belong  to  him  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  on  the  principles  on  which  the  war  was  com- 
menced, nor  was  he  furnished  by  the  emperoi-  with  any  powers 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace. 

The  Austrians,  as  a  last  effort,  attempted  to  raise  the  Tyrolese 
in  mass ;  and  the  divisions  of  generals  Laudohn  and  Kerpen, 
having  received  some  additions  of  these  undisciplined  troops,  ad- 
vanced upon  the  division  of  Joubert,  which  had  been  much  weak- 
ened by  repeated  combats  and  by  disease.  At  first  the  Austri- 
ans were  successful,  and  the  French  were  driven  from  Botzen 
and  Brixen  ;  at  the  latter  of  which  places  the  columns  of  Lau- 
dohn and  Kerpen  effected  a  junction. 

Buonaparte  again  put  his  troops  in  motion  ;  and  on  the  second 
of  April,  Massena,  with  the  advanced  guard,  attacked  the  Aus- 
trians in  the  defiles  between  Freisach  and  Nieumark,  and,  after 
a  bloody  battle,  forced  them  to  leave  the  field  ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  French  took  possession  of  Nieumark.  Their 
advanced  guard  then  pushed  on  to  Hunsgain,  where  the  Austri- 
ans suffered  another  severe  defeat,  Buonaparte  now  continued 
advancing;  and  the  Austrians  retreating  before  him  across  the 
Muhr,  he  took  possession  of  Judenburg,  the  capital  of  Styria,  sit^ 
uated  on  that  river. 

As  the  French  were  now  only  onfe  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  Vienna,  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  that  capital ;  en- 
trenchments were  thrown  up  for  its  defence;  a  general  enrol- 
ment, without  distinction,  took  place  ;  and  the  archives  and  treas- 
ure were  removed  into  Hungary. 

Whilst  such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  on  the  Italian  side,  the 
Rhine  again  became  the  scene  of  action.  The  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse  had  been  entrusted  to  gene- 
ral Hoche ;  and  to  general  Moreau  was  confided  that  of  tlie 
Rhine  and  Moselle.  When  the  armistice  had  expired,  Hoche 
passed  the  Rhine  over  the  bridge  of  Nieuwied  ;  and  a  smart  ac- 
tion ensued,  in  which  the  Austrian  general  Kray  was  defeated. 
The  French  then  dislodged  them  from  Ukareth  and  Altenkirchen ; 
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whilst  a  division  under  general  Ney,  proceeding  to  Dierdorf ,  de- 
feated the  Austrians  posted  there. 

Moreau  had  also  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  some  skirmishes  had 
taken  place  between  the  outposts ;  when  further  operations  were 
put  a  stop  to,  as  is  about  to  be  related.  The  advanced  guard  of 
the  French  army  of  Italy  was  a  great  way  beyond  Judenburg, 
when  the  archduke  sent  a  letter  to  Buonaparte,  requesting  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  for  four  hours.  This  request  was  at  first  declin- 
ed by  Buonaparte,  as  he  imagined  it  was  only  intended  to  gain 
time  whilst  the  archduke  formed  a  junction  with  general  Spork, 
who  was  advancing  to  his  assistance  with  a  reinforcement.  Buo- 
naparte's situation  was,  howeverj  notwithstanding  his  victories, 
too  critical  to  disregard  every  offer  of  pacification.  The  success 
of  the  Tyrolese  peasantry  has  been  noticed ;  Alvinzi  was  advanc- 
ing by  Fiuma  and  Trieste  into  the  Frioul ;  and  an  army  was 
gradually  forming  in  rear  of  the  French.  If  the  peasantry  of 
Carinthia  and  Carniola  should  follow  the  example  of  the  Tyro- 
lese, Buonaparte's  communication  with  France,  and  even  Italy, 
w0uld  be  cut  off ;  and  he  would  have  no  other  resource  than  that 
of  subjugating  the  whole  Austrian  empire,  to  which  his  force  was 
inadequate,  or  of  yielding.  In  this  situation,  a  correspondence 
took  place  between  the  two  commanders  of  the  hostile  armies ; 
and  Buonaparte,  having  at  length  convinced  himself  that  the 
Austrians  really  wished  for  peace,  readily  agreed  to  a  proposal 
of  the  court  of  Vienna,  transmitted  through  general  Bellegarde, 
for  a  suspension  of  arms  during  ten  days ;  within  which  time 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Leoben,  in  Styria.  By 
these,  the  Austrians  were  to  cede  the  Netherlands,  with  the 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  to  France,  to  allow  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Rhine,  and  to  acknowledge  the  newly-erected  Italian  states. 
By  a  secret  article,  which  has  since  transpired,  the  French  stip- 
ulated to  indemnify  Austria  out  of  the  Venetian  territories,  and 
by  a  secularisation  of  some  of  the  German  ecclesiastical  states. 

Thus,  of  all  this  grand  confederacy,  Britain  alone  remained  to 
cope  with  France ;  and  of  the  former  allies  of  Britain,  Spain  and 
the  Batavian  republic  had  now  declared  against  her,  and  taken 
part  with  her  enemy. 

The  affairs  of  Germany  were  no  sooner  settled  than  Buonaparte 
alleged  some  grievous  accusations  against  the  republic  of  Venice, 
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the  chief  of  which  was  the  following : — that  the  government,  whilst 
the  French  were  engaged  in  the  defiles  of  Styria  with  the  Austri- 
ans,  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  priests,  formed  an  insurrection, 
in  which,  on  the  second  festival  of  Easter,  the  French,  not  except- 
ing the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  were  pierced  with 
stilettoes  and  thrown  into  the  Adige.  Having  published  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war  against  Venice,  he  marched  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Palma  Nuova,  and  entered  that  city  on  the  twelfth  of 
May,  without  experiencing  any  serious  opposition.  Thus  was 
subjugated  a  republic,  which  for  one  thousand  three  hundred 
years  had  maintained  its  independency  inviolate.  The  antient 
government  was  abolished ;  a  provisional  administration  was  ap- 
pointed ;  and  a  municipality  of  fifty  members,  chosen  under  the 
control  of  six  commissioners  nominated  by  Buonaparte,  were  to 
regulate  the  police  of  the  city.  The  shipping  in  the  harbour,  with 
all  the  immense  naval  and  military  stores  in  the  magazines  and 
arsenals,  were  seized  by  the  French. 

A  pretext  was  not  wanting  for  the  fall  of  Genoa,  which  imme- 
diately succeeded  that  of  Venice  :  the  nobles  were  decidedly 
against  the  French,  but  the  people  were  attached  to  their  cause, 
and  sighed  for  a  popular  government.  A  provisional  administra- 
tion was  at  first  appointed,  but  was  soon  after  superseded  by  one 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  republic  of  France  ;  with  whom  Genoa 
and  its  dependencies,  now  assuming  the  style  of  the  Ligurian 
Republic,  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity,  or  rather  of  abject  depen- 
dence. The  Cispadane  and  Transpadane  republics  were  united 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  a  similar  model 
given  to  it.  It  would  be  a  difficult  thing  for  Buonaparte  to  recon- 
cile this  cowardly  and  wanton  aggression  of  neutral  and  unpro- 
tected states  with  his  pretended  magnanimity  and  regard  for 
civism. 

The  preliminaries  between  France  and  Austria  ended  in  the 
definitive  treaty  of  Carapo  Formio ;  by  which  the  emperor  ceded 
the  Austrian  Netherlands  to  the  French,  and  consented  to  their 
keeping  possession  of  the  Venetian  islands  of  Corfu,  Zante,  Ce- 
phalonia,  and  all  their  other  isles  in  the  Adriatic ;  with  their  set- 
tlements in  Albania,  to  the  south-east  of  the  gulph  of  Lodrino  :— • 
he  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
ceded  to  it  the  sovereignty  of  Austrian  Lombardy,  and  consented 
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to  its  possessing-  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  late  dependencies  of  Ve- 
nice,  and  also  of  the  duchies  of  Mantua  and  Modena,  the  princi- 
palities of  Massa  and  Carrara,  and  the  cities  of  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
and  Romagna,  lately  belonging  to  the  pope.  France  ceded  to  the 
emperor  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  all  the  Venetian  islands  in  the 
Adriatic  to  the  north-west  of  the  gulph  of  Lodrino,  and  the  city 
of  Venice  with  its  remaining  dependencies. 

The  efforts  of  France  against  Britain  during  this  year  were, 
first,  to  overpower  her  navy  ;  secondly,  to  exhaust  her  finances ; 
and  thirdly,  to  excite  rebellion.  The  most  pompous  threats  of 
invasion  were  held  out,  and  this  "  mountain  brought  forth  a 
mouse."  A  French  squadron  of  two  frigates  and  as  many  sloops 
landed  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
their  most  formidable  weapons — seditious  manifestoes'—in  the 
bay  of  Cardigan.  These  doughty  invaders  immediately  surren- 
dered themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  and  the  two  frigates  were 
captured  on  their  return  to  France  by  two  British  frigates,  under 
the  command  of  sir  Harry  Neale.  It  is  most  probable  that  this 
absurd  expedition  was  either  destined  to  convince  France  of  the 
practicability  of  invading  Britain  in  spite  of  her  navy,  or  as  an 
experiment  to  try  the  temper  of  the  British  nation. 

The  French  intended  to  bring  about  a  junction  between  their 
own  and  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  fleets  in  Brest,  which  thus  united 
would  form  a  navy  of  more  than  seventy  sail  of  the  line.  To 
prevent  this  junction,  admiral  Duncan,  with  a  squadron  of  six- 
teen sail  of  the  line  besides  frigates,  was  ordered  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel ;  and  sir  John  Jervis, 
with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  was  instructed  to 
cruise  in  such  a  station  as  was  most  likely  to  intercept  that  of 
the  Spaniards. 

The  latter  fleet  sailed  from  Carthagena  on  the  fourth  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  passed  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar  on  the  next  day.  Their 
signal  guns  were  distinctly  heard  on  board  admiral  Jervis's  fleet 
on  the  night  of  the  thirteenth  ;  and  captain  Foote  of  the  Niger, 
■who  had  judiciously  kept  in  sight  of  the  Spanish  fleet  during 
several  days,  brought  the  intelligence  that  they  were  only  three 
or  four  leagues  distant.  Jervis,  to  use  the  gallant  admiral's  own 
expression,  anxiously  awaited  the  dawn  of  day,  when,  being  on 
the  starboard  tack,  Cape  St.  Vincent  bearing  east  by  north  eight 
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leagues  distant,  he  descried  the  whole  of  the  enemy,  amounting 
to  twenty -seven  sail  of  the  line.  By  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  the 
British  came  down  upon  the  enemy  before  they  had  time  to  form, 
in  order  of  battle  ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  immense  superiori- 
ty, the  admiral  ordered  the  fleet  to  bear  directly  through  them, 
which  was  gallantly  performed.  They  then  tacked,  and,  by  thie 
bold  and  skilful  manoeuvre,  separated  about  one  third  of  th© 
Spanish  ships  from  the  main  body,  which,  by  a  partial  cannonade, 
were  prevented  from  a  rejunction  and  obliged  to  fall  to  leeward* 
The  ships  which,  by  the  greatest  exertions,  then  had  the  good 
fortune  to  come  up  with  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  on  the  lar- 
board tack,  engaged  and  captured  the  Spanish  ships  Salvador 
del  Mundo,  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns ;  San  Josef,  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve;  San  Nicolas,  of  eighty;  and  San  Ysidro, 
of  seventy -four.  The  action  lasted  till  five  in  the  evening,  when 
the  rest  of  the  Spaniards  bore  away  for  Cadiz  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order. It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  although  the  loss  of 
the  Spaniards  could  not  be  less  than  twelve  hundred  men  in 
tilled  and  wounded,  as  more  than  half  of  that  number  were  di- 
minished in  the  crews  of  the  captured  ships  only,  yet  that  of  the 
British  did  not  exceed  three  hundred.  Admiral  Jervis  pursued 
the  Spaniards  to  Cadiz,  which  he  blockaded  with  a  part  of  his 
fleet,  after  having  dispatched  commodore  Nelson  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  This  expedi- 
tion was  disastrous  ;  as,  after  having  taken  the  town,  the  British 
forces  were  not  sufficient  to  reduce  the  fort.  They  were  re-em- 
barked, however ;  but  many  lives  were  lost  on  this  occasion,  and 
commodore  Nelson's  right  hand  was  carried  off  by  a  cannon  ball. 

An  expedition,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Harvey  and 
general  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  sailed  in  the  spring  from  Port 
Royal  in  Martinique  against  the  Spanish  island  of  Trinidad.  As 
it  approached  the  gulf  of  Paria,  four  Spanish  ships  of  the  line 
and  one  frigate  were  discovered  lying  at  anchor.  These  ships 
were  set  on  fire  by  the  Spaniards,  and  only  one  ship  of  the  line 
was  saved  by  the  English.  The  colony  surrendered  to  the  En- 
glish, and  the  whole  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

The  armament  then  sailed  against  Porto  Rico,  and  the  troops 
were  landed ;  but  they  were  inadequate  to  the  reduction  of  the 
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whole  island,  and  were  obliged  to  re-embark  without  haviug  ef- 
fected their  purpose. 

The  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel  had  been  long  ready  for  sea,  but 
were  so  closely  watched  by  admiral  Duncan,  that  they  could  not 
venter  out  without  hazarding  an  action.  During  the  gales  of  the 
autumnal  equinox,  Duncan  was  blown  off  his  station  and  obliged 
to  return  to  Yarmouth  roads.  A  peremptory  order  was  then  sent 
to  admiral  De  Winter  by  the  Dutch  government  to  go  to  sea. 
The  destination  of  this  fleet  was  never  avowed ;  but  it  has  sin^e 
transpired  that  it  was  originally  intended  for  Ireland,  and  that  a 
body  of  troops  under  general  Daendaels,  which  had  been  embark- 
ed for  that  service,  were  debarked  on  the  orders  for  the  admiral 
to  risk  an  engagement  with  the  British  fleet  being  issued.  It  is 
therefore  more  than  probable  that  their  latter  destination  was 
to  join  the  French  fleet  in  Brest  waters,  and  to  have  taken  in 
troops  there.  The  Dutch  fleet  consisted  of  fifteen  ships  of  above 
fifty  guns,  two  of  forty -four,  and  some  smaller  frigates :  their  force 
was  therefore  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  th«  British.  Admiral 
Duncan  received  instantaneous  notice  from  his  cruisers  of  their 
having  left  the  Texel,  and  on  the  tenth  of  October  he  sailed  from 
Yarmouth  roads,  and  reached  the  Dutch  coast  late  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  he  got  sight 
of  the  enemy,  and,  throwing  out  the  signal  for  a  general  ehace, 
came  up  with  them,  and  made  another  signal  for  breaking  the 
enemy's  line  and  engaging  them  to  leeward,  ship  to  ship.  This 
latter  signal  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  British  got  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  coast,  to  which  they  were  fast  approaching. 
Vice-admiral  Onslow,  in  the  Monarch,  followed  by  his  whole  divi- 
sion, bore  down  on  the  enemy's  rear  in  a  most  gallant  style,  and 
commenced  the  action.  Duncan's  division  soon  got  through  the 
enemy's  line,  and  engaged  their  van.  After  an  action  of  two 
hours  and  a  half,  the  masts  of  the  Dutch  admiral's  own  ship  fell 
overboard  :  sine  still  kept  up  a  resolute  defence,  but  was  at  length 
compelled  to  strike  ;  and  the  Dutch  admiral  was  brought  on  board 
the  Venerable,  admiral  Duncan's  ship.  The  Dutch  vice-admiral'* 
ship  was  also  dismasted,  and  struck  to  vice-admiral  Onslow; 
many  others  struck  soon  after,  and  two  or  three  only  got  into  the 
Texel  under  cover  of  the  night.  Ten  ships  of  the  line — one 
©f  which,  the  Delft  of  fifty-six  guns,  w,as  so  shattered,  that  she 
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sunk  within  sight  of  the  British  coast—- and  two  frigates,  were 
captured.  The  action  was  very  bloody  ;  no  less  than  seven  hun- 
dred British  seamen  losing  their  lives,  and  twice  that  number  of 
Dutch.  When  the  battle  ended,  the  English  fleet  was  within  five 
miles  of  the  shore  and  in  only  five  fathoms  water,  so  that  the  ne- 
cessary precaution  to  bring  off  the  ships  before  the  approach  of 
night  prevented  them  from  capturing  the  few  vessels  which  escap- 
ed. Every  manoeuvre  could  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  shore, 
where  thousands  of  Dutch  spectators  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
their  navy.  This  victory  was  the  cause  of  great  rejoicings  in 
England,  and  it  was  justly  regarded  as  the  most  important  one 
ef  the  war  next  to  that  of  lord  Howe  ;  for  although  admiral  Jer- 
vis's  was  allowed  by  professional  men  to  have  been  a  most  bril- 
liant display  of  skill  and  gallantry,  yet  it  was  not  so  decisive. 
The  successful  admirals  were  created  peers,  and  their  titles  added 
to  the  honour  conferred  upon  them,  as  they  were  taken  from  the 
scenes  of  their  respective  victories.  Jervis  was  created  earl  St. 
Vincent,  and  Duncan  viscount  Duncan  of  Camperdown. 

France  was  very  far  from  enjoying  internal  repose,  for  the 
royalists  began  to  raise  their  heads,  and  were  so  formidable  as  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  republicans.  On  the  thirty -first  of  Jan- 
uary a  message  was  transmitted  by  the  directory  to  the  council  of 
five  hundred  announcing  a  royalist  conspiracy,  which  was  to  be 
effected  by  Dunan,  Brotier,  and  many  of  the  terrorists  and  jaco- 
bins, with  the  assistance  of  England.  Dunan  and  Brotier  were 
sentenced  to  death,  but  their  punishment  was  mitigated  to  trans- 
portation for  ten  years  ;  and  the  other  conspirators  were  banished 
for  different  terms. 

The  executive  and  legislative  powers  had  been  constantly  at 
variance,  and  the  latter  absorbed  all  the  functions  of  the  former. 
Generals  Pichegru  and  Jourdain  were  elected  among  the  legisla- 
tive members  :  the  former  was  chosen  president  of  the  council  of 
five  hundred,  and  Barbe  Marbois  received  the  same  distinction 
in  the  council  of  elders.  Both  of  these  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  directory.  Barthelemi,  altliough  known  to  entertain  a 
similar  dislike  to  them,  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber in  the  room  of  Le  Tourneur,  who  went  out  in  rotation  5  and 
Carnot  was  secretly  of  the  same  faction.  Every  measure  of  the 
4irectory  was  thwarted,  and  treated  with  studied  disrespect.  The 
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authoritj  which  it  had  held  over  the  public  treasury  was  trans» 
ferred  to  the  committee  of  finance  ;  and  the  city  of  Lyons  hav* 
ing,  in  consequence  of  various  acts  of  insurrection,  been  declared 
by  the  directory  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  council  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  such  power  should  only  be  exercised  in  virtue  of  a  de- 
cree of  the  legislative  body.  A  decree  also  passed,  founded  on 
a  plan  of  Jourdain  and  Willot,  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  na- 
tional guard,  the  chief  end  of  which  was  to  deprive  the  directory 
of  the  right  of  appointing  the  officers  ;  and  some  soldiers  having 
unadvisedly  passed  within  eleven  leagues  of  Paris,  contrary  to 
the  constitutional  act,  which  prohibits  all  troops  from  coming 
within  twelve  leagues  of  that  city,  the  council  seized  that  oppor- 
tunity  of  increasing  their  military  guard. 

The  directory  having  given  intimation  of  these  innovations  on 
their  authority  to  tlie  commanders  of  the  armies,  Buonaparte, 
Moreau,  and  Hoche,  declared  their  resolution  to  support  the  di^ 
rectory.  Encouraged  by  these  assurances,  the  directory  deter-? 
mined  to  crush  all  opposition  not  only  from  the  legislative  body, 
but  those  of  their  own  who  inclined  towards  them ;  and  general 
Augereau,  who  had  been  sent  by  Buonaparte  to  Paris  on  some 
other  pretended  errand,  was  entrusted  with  their  project,  and  the 
execution  of  it.  Barras,  Reubel,  and  La  Reveilliere,  three  of  the 
directors,  after  having  concerted  measures  with  Augereau,  auf 
thorised  him  to  repair  to  the  national  council  and  arrest  several 
of  the  deputies,  whom  they  charged  with  conspiring  to  re-estab- 
lish monarchy.  Among  these  was  the  celebrated  Pichegru,  and 
other  distinguished  characters.  The  other  two  directors,  Barthe- 
iemi  and  Camot,  who  favoured  the  councils  and  refused  to  concur 
in  these  measures,  were  implicated  in  this  accusation  ;  the  former 
was  arrested,  but  the  latter  effected  his  escape.  The  places  in 
which  the  councils  held  their  sittings  were  shut  up,  and  Augereau 
affixed  his  seal  to  the  doors. 

The  directory  instantly  published  a  proclamation  tending  to 
allay  the  public  ferment  and  consternation,  by  assuring  them, 
that  the  steps  they  had  taken  were  necessary  to  the  salvation  of 
the  republic,  and  that  if  they  had  abstained  from  it  only  one  day 
longer  it  would  have  been  delivered  up  to  its  enemies. 

The  council,  now  quite  disheartened,  passed  a  decree,  which, 
femong  other  concessions  to  the  directory,  sentenced  about  sixtj 
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of  their  own  body,  including  the  directors  Barthelemi  and  Car- 
jQot,  and  the  generals  Pichegru,  Miranda,  Ramel,  and  Willot,  to 
deportation  to  such  place  as  the  directory  should  appoint ;  they 
also  ordered  all  emigrants  whose  names  had  not  been  erased  from 
the  list  of  proscription  to  quit  the  republic  in  fifteen  days,  and 
the  societies  professing  principles  hostile  to  the  constitution  of 
the  third  year  to  be  shut  up.  Francois  de  Neufchateau  and  Mer- 
lin were  appointed  to  fill  the  places  of  Barthelemi  and  Carnot ; 
and  the  directory  being^by  these  forcible  means  thoroughly  es- 
tablished, the  government  of  France  could  now  be  considered  ia 
no  other  light  than  as  an  arbitrary  oligarchy. 

In  June,  a  direct  proposition  was  made  by  the  British  to  the 
French  government  to  enter  without  delay  upon  the  discussion  of 
the  views  and  pretentions  of  each  party,  in  order  to  terminate 
the  war.  The  French  government  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and 
Lisle  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  conference.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  was  again  appointed  the  British  negotiator,  although,  as  the 
French  minister  for  foreign  affairs  invidiously  observed  on  the 
notice  of  this  appointment,  another  choice  would  have  appeared 
to  th«  directory  to  augur  more  favourably  for  the  speedy  conclu-? 
sion  of  peace.  Three  persons  were  sent  to  Lisle  as  plenipo- 
tentiaries on  the  part  of  the  French,  to  whom  lord  Malmesbu" 
ry  deliveied  the  project  of  Britain ;  which  was,  in  effect,  that 
Spain  should  cede  to  her  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  Bata- 
vian  republic  should  give  up  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cochin 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  its  possessions  in  Ceylon  ;  in  return 
for  which  Britain  would  make  a  restitution  of  all  the  other  pla- 
ces she  had  taken  from  France  and  her  allies  during  the  war. 
This  project  the  French  deputation  transmitted  to  the  directory, 
and  proposed  in  the  mean  while,  to  discuss  some  insulated  points, 
not  hinted  at  in  the  project,  but,  as  they  said,  inseparably  con-^- 
nected  with  the  general  subject  of  peace.  The  first  of  these 
points  was,  that  Britain  should  acknowledge  the  French  repub- 
lic ;  to  which  lord  Malmesbury  replied,  that  it  had  been  already 
formally  acknowledged  in  his  credentials.  The  second  point, 
which  was,  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  should  desist  from 
using  the  title  of  king  of  France,  which,  although  merely  nomi^ 
nal  and  immaterial,  the  republic  could  not  suffer  to  be  retained 
by  any  prince  since  monarchy  was  abolished  in  France,  his  lord-^ 
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ship  thought  scarcely  worthy  of  serious  consider Ation.  The  third 
point  involved  a  subject  extremely  important ;  it  was,  that  the 
English  should  restore  the  ships  taken  at  Toulon,  or  an  equiva- 
lent for  them,  as  well  as  for  those  that  were  destroyed.  The 
grounds  on  which  the  French  made  this  demand  were,  that  lord 
"Hood  took  possession  of  the  ships  in  the  name  of  the  French  na- 
tion, and  on  condition  of  restoring  them  to  it  when  its  govern- 
ment should  be  re-established.  By  treating  with  the  republic, 
the  French  plenipotentiaries  insisted  that  Britain  had  acknowl- 
edged them  to  be  an  effective  government ;  and  they  therefore 
elaimed  the  fulfilment  of  lord  Hood's  engagements.  Lord  Mal- 
mesbury  declined  giving  any  answer  to  this  point  till  after  the 
French  bad  delivered  in  their  contre-project.  The  last  point  was, 
a  demand  of  the  renunciation  by  his  Britannic  majesty  of  any 
mortgage  he  might  have  on  Belgium  for  money  advanced  to  the 
emperor ;  and  this  lord  Malmesbury  also  waved  answering  for 
the  present. 

These  points  were  all,  except  that  of  the  restitution  of  the  ships| 
taken  at  Toulon,  merely  those  of  honour,  and  would  probably  havq 
met  with  no  opposition  from  the  British  court ;  but  on  the 
teenth  of  July  the  French  added  another  extraordinary  prelir 
inary,  which  was,  that  as  there  existed  in  the  public  and  secre| 
treaties  by  which  the  French  republic  was  bound  to  its  allies- 
Spain  and  the  Batavian  republic — articles  by  which  the  thrl 
powers  respectively  guarantied  the  territories  possessed  by  ea^ 
of  them  before  the  war,  the  French  government,  unable  to  detach 
itself  from  the  engagements  which  it  had  contracted  by  these 
.treaties,  established  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  of  the  nego- 
tiation for  the  peace  with  England,  the  eonsent  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  to  the  restitution  of  all  the  possessions  which  lie  occupi- 
ed, not  only  belonging  to  the  French  republic,  bu,t  also  of  those 
of  Spain  and  the  Batavian  republic. 

As  this  peremptory  demand  of  cession  on  the  part  of  Britain, 
without  any  compensation  on  the  part  of  France  or  her  allies, 
was  not  likely  to  be  acquiesced  in,  the  rupture  of  this  negotiation 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  attributed  to  France.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury replied,  that  his  instructions  did  not  authorise  him  to  admit 
this  demand  as  a  preliminary  principle,  but  that  he  would  send 
to  his  court  to  know  what  answer  he  was  t®  give :  and  the  reply 
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o£the  British  ministry  was  a  rejection  of  this  sine  qud  non  of  the 
French  government.  The  French  deputation  transmitted  this 
refusal  to  the  directory,  and  the  negotiation  was  protracted  for 
several  weeks,  whicli,  as  they  stated  to  lord  Malmesbury,  were 
employed  by  the  government  of  France  in  disposing  her  allies  to 
accede  to  terms  more  consonant  to  the  wishes  of  Biitain  ;  but,  as 
will  be  hereafter  seen,  they  were  at  that  very  time  actually  en- 
gaged in  fomenting  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  to  bring  about 
their  favourite  scheme  of  detaching  her  from  Britain. 

At  length  the  revolution  of  Fi-uctidor,  of  which  an  account  has 
been  given,  took  place  at  Paris,  and  the  members  of  the  French 
legation  were  recalled.  The  new  legation,  at  the  very  first  con- 
ference, renewed  the  demand  of  a  general  restitution.  Lord 
Malmesbury  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  renewal  of  this  de- 
mand, which  their  predecessors  appeared  to  have  entirely  drop- 
ped, and  of  which  he  attempted  to  shew  them  the  extreme  un- 
reasonableness, but  in  vain.  The  conference  broke  up  in  an  un- 
settled state ;  and  an  official  note  was  immediately  after  trans- 
mitted by  the  French  legation  to  lord  Malmesbury,  containing  a 
formal  demand  of  the  obnoxious  principle  of  general  restitution  ; 
to  which  his  lordship  replied,  "  that  he  neither  could  nor  ought 
to  treat  upon  any  other  principle  than  that  of  compensations.'' 
On  the  next  day  (September  the  sixteenth)  his  lordship  received 
another  note  from  the  legation,  acquainting  him,  that  a  decree  of 
the  French  government  had  ordered,  that  in  case  he  should  not 
have  the  necessary  powers  for  agreeing  to  the  restitutions  which 
the  lav/s  and  treaties  of  the  French  republic  rendered  indispen- 
sable, he  should  return  in  twenty-four  hours  to  his  court  to  ask 
for  sufficient  powers.  His  lordship,  considering  the  negotiation 
as  broken  up,  immediately  demanded  his  passports,  and  left  Lisle 
the  next  morning. 

After  having  trampled  the  continent  under  foot,  France  was 
indignant  at  not  being  able  to  dictate  the  terms  of  a  peace  to 
England.  Pride,  resentment,  and  ambition,  now  goaded  her  on 
to  invigorate  her  immense  military  force  and  subjugate  her  for- 
midable rival.  To  inflame  and  inspire  the  public  mind  with  con- 
fidence of  success,  her  public  speakers  assimilated  Britain  to 
Carthage,  and  France  to  Rome.  Their  assumed  motto  was  Be- 
lendu  est  Carthage,  but  it  ill  suited  with  their  arms.    The  British 
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despised  these  gasconades,  but  they  very  prudently  made  the 
greatest  exertions  to  continue  and  bring  the  war  to  an  honoura^ 
ble  conclusion. 

The  parliament  came  together  on  the  second  of  November ; 
and  the  king's  speech,  adverting  to  the  negotiations,  trusted, 
that  the  papers  laid  before  the  two  houses  would  prove  to  them 
and  the  world  that  every  step  had  been  taken  on  his  part  which 
could  tend  to  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  peace ;  and  that  the 
long  delay,  and  final  rupture,  of  the  negotiations  were  solely  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  evasive  conduct,  the  unwarrantable  preten- 
sions, and  the  inordinate  ambition  of  those  with  whom  we  had  to 
contend,  and,  above  all,  to  their  inveterate  animosity  against 
these  kingdoms.  It  concluded  with  asserting  his  majesty's  ar- 
dent desire  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  on  safe  antl  honourable 
terms.  The  address  met  with  only  a  feeble  opposition,  as  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  anti-ministerial  party  seceded  from  the 
house  ;  alleging,  in  justification  of  their  so  doing,  that  they  were 
wearied  with  attending  merely  to  be  outvoted  and  reproached  by 
the  ministerial  hirelings  as  enemies  of  their  country.  But  reason 
and  a  sense  of  their  duty  should  have  told  them,  that,  however 
unsuccessful  might  have  been  their  efforts,  it  was  an  obligation 
which  they  owed  to  their  constituents  to  continue  those  exer- 
tions, and  pusillanimity  to  fly,  and  leave  them  unrepresented. 

When  the  papers  relative  to  the  negotiation  at  Lisle  were 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  commons,  and  an  address  of 
thanks  and  approbation  moved,  sir  John  Sinclair  observed  that 
they  did  not  support  the  charges  against  France  contained  in  the 
king's  speech,  and  proposed  an  amendment,  expressive  of  a  reso- 
lution to  support  the  war,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  expunge  the 
words  denoting  "  inveterate  animosity,"  and  to  insert  a  declara- 
tion, that  whenever  France  was  disposed  to  treat  on  reasonable 
terms  we  would  not  refuse  to  negotiate  with  her.  The  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  in  reply,  expressed  his  regret  that,  on  such 
an  occasion,  the  house  should  not  be  unanimous.  After  having 
taken  a  view  of  the  negotiation,  the  rupture  of  which  he  attribut- 
ed to  France,  by  demanding  every  thing  and  conceding  nothing, 
he  said  it  was  essential  that  we  should  know  the  real  aim  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  not  our  commerce — our  wealth — our  colonies  in 
the  East  and  West — our  maritime  greatness— -or  the  extent  oi' 
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our  empire;  it  was  our  liberty — the  basis  of  our  independence, 
the  citadel  of  our  happiness^-our  constitution  !  This  glowing 
speech  effectually  stifled  opposition,  and  the  motion  was  with- 
drawn. The  address  contained  this  expression- — "  We  know 
that  great  exertions  are  necessary:  we  are  prepared  to  make 
them  ;"  and  the  nation,  in  general,  concurred  in  this  magnani- 
mous resolution.  They  thought  the  concessions  offered  by  En* 
gland  were  very  great,  and  the  claims  of  France  were  altogether 
unjust  and  unreasonable  :  therefore,  the  general  opinion  was  for 
an  increased  ardour  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  now  becomft 
a  measure  of  self-defence,  against  their  inveterate  foes.  Dis- 
gusted at  the  secession  of  the  opposition,  the  public  once  more 
inclined  to  repose  a  confidence  in  the  ministry. 

It  was  regarded  as  necessary  to  continue  the  restrictions  on 
the  bank  of  England  from  making  payments  in  specie,  and  a  bill 
was  passed  for  that  purpose. 

As  the  enormous  increase  of  the  national  debt  had  created  con- 
siderable alarms,  and  raised  the  interest  On  loans  to  government^ 
the  minister  resolved  to  levy  the  expenses  of  the  war  for  the 
year  by  taxation ;  by  which  means  he  would  defeat  the  chief  hope 
of  the  enemy,  which  was,  that  the  increase  of  the  permanent  debt 
would  destroy  the  national  credit.  On  the  twenty-second  of  No- 
vember Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  his  new  financial  scheme,  by 
which  the  expense  of  the  year,  according  to  his  statement,  would 
amount  to  twenty -five  millions  and  a  half.  Of  this  sum,  six  mil" 
lions  and  a  half  would  be  supplied  from  the  unappropriated  pro- 
duce of  the  sinking  lurid,  exchequer  bills,  and  unmortgaged  taxes. 
Seven  millions  he  proposed  to  raise  within  the  year  by  a  new 
impost,  which  should  be  regulated  by  the  existing  assessed  taxes, 
in  a  triplicate  proportion  to  their  actual  amount;  not  to  exceed, 
however,  the  tenth  part  of  each  person's  income.  Four  miliians 
were  to  be  borrowed  without  creating  any  additional  debt ;  as  the 
produce  of  the  sinking  fund,  appropriated  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  national  debt,  was  equal  to  that  amount.  For  the  other  eight 
millions,  he  proposed  that  the  triple  assessment  should  be  continu- 
ed till  the  principal  and  interest  should  be  completely  discharged, 
so  that,  after  seven  millions  should  be  raised  for  the  service  of 
the  year,  the  same  taxes,  in  little  more  than  another  year,  v/ould 
pay  of  the  eight  millions  thua  borrowed,  with  the  intermediate  in- 
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terest.  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  again  made  their  appearance  in  the 
house  to  oppose  this  scheme,  which,  they  said,  was  upon  a  par 
with  the  requisitions  of  Robespierre,  and,  in  its  prospective  view, 
more  iniquitous,  as  it  was  a  change  of  system,  imposing  a  tre- 
mendous present  burthen,  without  any  prospect  of  future  advan- 
tage. The  funded  system  ought  not  to  be  abandoned,  they  said, 
the  only  difficulty  attending  it  was  the  providing  for  the  interest; 
if  that  could  not  be  effected,  how  could  the  ministry  expect  to 
raise  so  large  a  sum  as  the  principal  in  one  year  ?  Ministers  re- 
plied, that  the  funded  system  wa3  not  abandoned,  as  only  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  supplies  of  the  present  year  were  to 
be  raised  by  the  new  mode,  and  that  such  modifications  might  be 
made,  as  would  prevent  the  apprehended  inconveniences.  An 
additional  clause  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Addington,  allowing  vol- 
untary contributions,  and  adopted.  The  bill  then  passed  both 
houses  on  the  twelfth  of  January.  The  voluntary  con- 
L  ^  'J  tributions  commenced :  and  all  ranks,  from  the  king 
down  to  menial  servants — the  navy — the  army— and  the  fair  sex 
— all  hastened  to  manifest  their  zeal  for  their  country :  and  these 
private  donations  amounted  to  a  million  and  half;  a  sum  not  so 
important  in  its  amount,  as  for  the  zeal  it  manifested  for  the 
country  and  constitution,  and  the  resolution  to  resist  all  attempts 
against  either. 

Another  scheme  of  the  minister  was  the  redemption  of  the 
land-tax,  which  brought  in  annually  two  millions  sterling ;  it  was 
proposed  to  be  sold  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  and  the  payment 
was  to|be  in  a  transfer  of  three  per  cent,  stock.  The  reasons  for 
preferring  this  mode  of  payment  were,  that  it  would  absorb  a 
great  quantity  of  stoek,  and  transfer  a  great  part  of  the  national 
debt  from  a  government  to  a  landed  security.  As  the  three  per 
cents  were  then  so  low  as  fifty,  the  probability  of  an  advance  in  the 
price  was  another  advantage  looked  to.  The  stock  thus  com- 
muted for  the  land-tax  would  amount  to  eighty  millions,  afford- 
ing an  interest  of  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  a  clear  gain  to  the  revenue  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a-year.  The  landed  proprietor  was  to  have  the  right  of  pre-emp- 
tion of  the  land-tax;  and  to  give  him  time  to  raise  the  purchase 
money,  it  was  not  to  be  offered  to  sale  to  a  third  person  till  after 
a  given  time ;  and  even  then  the  proprietor  was  to  have  the  right 
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of  redeeming  it,  on  replacing  the  amount  of  stock  orginally  paid 
by  the  purchaser.  Manifold  objections  were  made  against  this 
scheme  ;  but  the  strongest  plea  was  that  of  its  unconstitutionality, 
as,  by  consenting  to  vote  the  land-tax  perpetual,  instead  of  grant- 
ing it  annually,  parliament  would  give  up  one  of  the  greatest 
checks  it  had  of  voting,  or  withholding,  the  public  money.  The 
bill,  however,  passed  into  a  law. 

Money,  the  sinews  of  war,  being  raised,  the  parliament  began 
to  think  of  the  methods  of  applying  it  to  the  best  purpose,  in. 
the  defence  of  the  realm  against  invasion.  Mr  Dundas  having 
completed  his  plan  of  defence,  submitted  it  to  the  commons  in 
the  shape  of  two  bills  ;  one  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  call  out  a 
certain  portion  of  the  supplementary  militia,  and  the  other  to 
enable  him  to  take  measures  for  the  more  effectual  security  of 
these  realms,  and  to  indemnify  persons  who  might  suffer  injury 
on  their  property  by  the  operation  of  such  measures.  The  object 
of  the  first  part  of  the  second  bill  was  to  enable  the  lords-lieu- 
tenants of  counties  to  embody  those  who  might  voluntarily  come 
forward  to  protect  their  country  ;  the  latter  part  speaks  for  itself. 
These  bills,  being  a  measure  of  security  against  actual  invasion, 
were  passed,  and  were  received  with  unanimous  approbation  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament.  Their  effects  were  instantaneous,  and 
extending  throughout  the  realm  :  loyal  associations  became  uni- 
versal }  patriotism  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  Britons,  and  the 
volunteers  were  so  numerous,  and  so  indefatigable  in  attaining 
military  discipline,  that,  standing  on  their  own  shores,  they  might 
look  to  those  of  France  and  exclaim, — "  So  far  ye  njay  safely 
come,  but  no  further."  As  the  alarm  of  invasion  was  increased 
by  the  immense  forces  which,  about  this  time,  were  collecting  oa 
the  opposite  coast,  the  alien  bill,  for  removing  all  suspicious  for- 
eigners out  of  the  realm,  and  the  bill  for  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  were  revived.  In  addition  to  these  salutary 
measures,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  proposed  a  bill  for  the 
more  effectually  manning  the  navy.  The  object  was  to  suspend 
all  protections  ;  and  Mr.  Tierney  opposed  he  bill,  on  his  belief 
that  the  augmentation  of  the  navy  might  be  obtained  in  the  usual 
way.  Mr.  Pitt  replied  in  a  sarcastic  manner,  and  attributed 
Mr.  Tierney 's  opposition  to  a  desire  of  obstructing  the  defence  of 
the  ceuntry.    Mr.  Tierney  called  him  to  order ;  and  the  speak^er 
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observed,  that  whatever  tended  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  senti- 
ments of  a  meinber,  if  conveyed  in  the  maiked  lanouage  of  inten- 
tion, was  irregular  ;  of  such  intention  the  house  would  judge  from. 
Mr.  Pitt's  explanation.  He  refused  to  give  any,  and  was  chal- 
lenged by  Mr.  Tierney ;  they  met,  and  fired  two  cases  of  pistols 
witiiout  injury  to  either,  and  the  affair  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
seconds. 

Before  the  close  of  this  session,  the  flame,  which  had  been  long 
fanning  in  Ireland,  broke  out  into  a  tremendous  blaze.  On  the 
nineteenth  of  June,  a  royal  message  was  brought  down  to  the 
commons,  acquainting  them  that  various  regiments  of  the  militia 
of  this  kingdom  had  made  a  voluntary  tender  of  their  services  to 
be  employed  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  An 
address  of  thanks  being  moved,  preparatory  to  the  ushering  in  a 
bill  to  enable  his  majesty  to  accept  the  oiFer  of  these  regiments, 
a  warm  debate  ensued.  Mr.  Banks  said,  that  if  the  principle  of 
sending  the  militia  to  Ireland,  or  to  any  place  out  of  the  realm, 
were  once  admitted,  there  was  no  species  of  warfare  in  which 
they  might  not  be  employed  ;  and  he  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  house  considered  the  proposition  as  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, and  such  as  required  further  deliberation.  Another 
member  observed,  that  there  was  no  oflScial  communication  before 
the  house  of  any  rebellion  existing  in  Ireland.  The  militia  were 
bound  by  their  oath  to  serve  in  Great  Britain,  which  was  threat- 
ened with  invasion,  and  where  was  a  substitute  to  be  found  for 
this  body  ?  The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  original  ad- 
dress passed, 

England,  thus  deprived  of  its  constitutional  defence,  began  to 
evince  a  martial  spirit  equal  to  any  exigency  ;  all  ranks  flocked 
to  join  the  volunteer  corps,  and  from  this  sudden  picture  of  aa 
armed  nation  burning  to  signalise  themselves  in  defence  of  their 
constitution  and  country,  France,  who  found  she  had  been  de- 
ceived by  the  few  republicans  in  England,  shrunk  back  with  dis- 
may. The  session  closed  on  the  twenty -ninth  of  June  with  aa 
animating  speech  from  the  throne,-^^'  A  spirit  of  voluntary  and 
ardent  exertion,"  says  his  majesty,  '^  diffused  through  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  has  strengthened  and  confirmed  our  internal  se- 
curity j  the  same  sentiments  have  continued  to  animate  my 
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troops  of  every  description  ;  and  my  fleets  have  met  the  menaces 
of  invasion  by  blocking  up  all  our  enemies  in  their  principal 
ports." 


CHAP.  LXIII. 

GEORGE  III.  (Continued.) 

It  will  be  necessary  to  recur  back,  in  order  to  give  an  insight 
into  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  now  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion.  The 
Irish  nation  had  never  ceased  to  lose  sight  of  their  having  once 
been  a  distinct  and  independent  kingdom,  and  never  missed  any 
opportunity  which  they  imagined  to  be  favourable  to  them,  of 
throwing  off  the  yoke.  After  the  suppression  of  the  several  re- 
bellions to  which  this  principle  had  given  birth,  the  confiscated 
estates  were  granted  to  English  settlers,  who  were  always  re- 
garded by  the  native  Irish  as  intruders,  spies,  and  enemies. 
These  new  comers  being  far  less  numerous  than  the  natives,  were 
obliged  to  depend  on  England  for  support ;  and,  in  return,  they 
supported  all  her  measures.  The  natives,  deprived  by  them  of 
all  their  political  influence,  and  severely  fettered  by  religious 
restraints,  were  seized  with  a  jealousy  and  antipathy  never  to  be 
entirely  eradicated.  After  a  series  of  years,  these  new  settlers 
being,  as  it  were,  naturalised  in  Ireland,  and  alienated  from  En- 
gland, began  to  side  with  the  natives,  and  to  consider  themselves 
as  having  one  common  interest  in  their  country ;  and  finding^ 
the  embarrassments  of  England  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Ameri- 
•Gan  war,  the  natives  and  English  colonists,  protestants  as  well  as 
catholics,  seized  that  opportunity  of  making  it  expedient  for  Bri- 
tain to  recognise  the  independence  of  the  Irish  legislature. 

The  British  government,  having  seen  the  ill  effects  of  coercive 
measures  in  the  case  of  America,  began  to  act  with  more  liber* 
ality  towards  Ireland,  and  the  penal  statutes  against  the  catholics 
were  repealed  ;  but,  having  carried  their  common  point  with  the 
protestants  against  Britain,  the  catholics  still  sighed  for  a  total 
emancipation  from  their  restriction  from  offices  of  state,  and 
seats  in  the  legislative  assemblies.    The  protestants  now  grew 
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jealous  of  the  catholics;  who,  being  so  much  more  numerous, 
might,  in  case  they  were  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  their 
privileges,  make  use  of  their  superiority  of  numbers  to  assert 
their  claims  to  those  estates  of  which  they  djd  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  the  protestants  usurpers  ;  and  the  lower  classes  of  the 
catholics  were  inflamed  against  them  by  their  priests,  who  stigma- 
tised them  not  only  as  usurpers,  but  heretics.     This  jealousy  on 
one  side,  and  rancorous  and  superstitious  hatred  on  the  other, 
were  at  their  height  when  the  French  revolution  astonished  Eu- 
rope, and  attracted  all  its  attention.     The  catholics  regarded  the 
French  in  the  light  of  the  friends  of  the  persecuted  and  oppress- 
ed, as  they  considered  themselves  to  be,  and  anxiously  looked 
forwards  to  support  from  them.     The  French'^who,  on  their 
side,  are  never  remiss  at  seizing  any  opportunity  of  wounding 
and  dismembering  their  rival,  Britain — dispatched  one  Jackson, 
an  Irishman,  and  of  the  clerical  profession,  but  then  residing  in 
France,  as  an  emissary  to  England  and  Ireland,  to  improve  and 
give  them  notice  of  any  movement  in  favour  of  their  designs. 
Jackson  first  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  formed  a  connection  with 
Wolfe  Tone,  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  and  other  discontented 
leaders ;  and  concerted,  in  conjunction  with  them,  a  plan  of  in- 
surrection, to  be  connected  with  a  French  invasion.     Jackson, 
after  having  settled  this  business,  came  to  London,  and  formed  a 
connection  with  one  Stone,  whose  brother  was  then  i-esident  in 
France.     Stone,  a  weak,  vain  man,  had,  it  appeared,  no  other 
view  than  to  serve  his  country  ;  but  he  took  such  awkward  steps, 
as  involved  him  in  suspicion  of  traitorous  intentions  against  it. 
Finding  all  hopes  of  invasion  against  England  vanished,  Jackson 
returned  to  Ireland,  still  maintaining   a  correspondence  with 
Stone  ;  until  government,  aware  of  Jackson's  business,  and  fur- 
nished with  ample  proofs  of  his  guilt,  caused  him   to  be  appre- 
hended.    He  was  tried  and  convicted;  but  when  brought  up  to 
receive  sentence,  he  fell  down  dead  ;— it  is  to  be  hoped,  not 
through  suicide,  as  has  been  suspected.     Stone  was  also  tried, 
but  no  guilt  appearing  against  him,  h.e  was  acquitted,  and  joined 
his  brother  in  France.     Tone,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  society 
of  united  Irishmen,  Rowan,  and  other  celebrated  members  of  that 
society,  absconded. 
Early  in  1795  lord  Fitzwilliam  had  been  sent  over  to  Ireland, 
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ill  order,  as  the  Irish  expected,  to  remove  the  radical  cause  of 
theic  discontent ;  but  he  was  soon  recalled,  and  their  gloom  be- 
came deeper  than  ever.  The  united  Irishmen  began  then  first  to 
organise ;  a  sort  of  military  pikes  were  fabricated  to  supply  the 
want  of  fire-arms,  and  a  proposal  was  made  to  them  by  France, 
to  assist  them  with  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  and  enable 
them  to  form  a  republic,  independent  of  Britain.  A  negotiation 
was  opened  through  the  medium  of  Tone,  and  the  other  refugees; 
and  Arthur  O'Connor  and  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  united  society,  to  settle  the  terms  of  a  treaty  with 
Fi'ance.  The  two  latter  persons  went  to  Paris,  and  arranged 
matters  with  general  Hoche,  whose  unsuccessful  expedition  has 
already  been  noticed.  This  disappointment  was  occasioned  by 
the  want  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  society,  and  the  deter- 
mined spirit  of  loyalty  displayed  by  the  friends  of  government. 
The  defeat  of  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  fleets  also  considerably 
damped  the  hopes  of  the  French  and  united  Irish. 

Doctor  Macnevin  was  now  sent  by  the  Irish  association  to 
France  ;  and.  as  his  mission  was  at  the  very  time  when  the  nego- 
tiation at  Lisle  was  yet  going  on,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of 
persuading  the  French  to  accede  to  no  terms  of  peace,  whieh 
should  not  include  the  entire  emancipation  of  Ireland  from  Bri- 
tain, the  protraction  of  that  negotiation  by  the  French  is  easily 
accounted  for.  After  it  was  broken  off,  they  gave  the  most  lav- 
ish promises  of  the  necessary  assistance  and  support  to  the  Irish 
insurgents. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  tlie  association  began  to 
prepare  for  active  and  open  measures  of  revolt.  The  executive 
council,  as  they  styled  themselves,  issued  military  commissions ; 
the  most  shocking  depredations  were  committed  on  the  protes- 
tants :  these  were  resisted,  with  success,  by  the  king's  troops 
and  the  Orange  volunteer  corps ;  and  Ireland  was  stained  with 
blood. 

The  benevolent  heart  of  lord  Moira  prompted  him  to  make  an 
attempt  at  conciliation ;  and,  on  the  nineteenth  of  February,  he 
moved,  in  the  Irish  house  of  peers,  an  address  to  the  lord -lieutenant, 
beseeching  him  to  pursue  such  conciliatory  measures  as  might  al- 
lay the  apprehensions,  and  extinguish  the  discontents,  unhappily 
prevalent  in  that  country ;  but  the  motion  was  finally  negatived. 
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About  the  same  time  Arthur  O'Connor  arrived  in  London,  witk 
a  view  of  going  over  to  France  in  company  with  Binns,  one  of 
the  corresponding  society,  O'Coigley,  an  Irish  priest,  and  Allen 
and  Leary,  all  disciples  of  the  same  revolutionary  school.  Binns 
and  O'Coigley  had  been  very  busy  in  establishing  united  societies 
of  English  and  Scotch,  similar  to  that  of  the  united  Irish,  and 
they  had  succeeded  in  the  town  of  Manchester,  and  in  different 
parts  of  Scotland.  Government,  however,  had  an  eye  upon  O'Con- 
nor and  his  associates,  who  were  arrested  at  Margate,  on  the  eve 
of  sailing  to  France.  On  O'Coigley  was  found  a  paper,  intitled, 
"  An  address  from  the  secret  committee  of  England  to  the  execu- 
tive directory  of  France  ;"  clearly  developing  their  wretched  and 
treasonable  designs.  O'Coigley  was  tried,  and  convicted  on  the 
evidence  of  this  paper;  put  only  presumptions  appearing  against 
the  rest,  they  undeservedly  experienced  the  lenity  of  that  code 
of  laws  which  they  were  combining  to  overturn,  and  were  acquit- 
ted ;  but  O'Conner  and  Binns  were  detained  on  other  charges  of 
high  treason. 

The  important  crisis  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Britain 
was  now  arrived  :  one  Reynolds,  who  had  associated  with  the 
conspirators,  struck  with  remorse,  disclosed  the  whole  of  their 
designs  to  the  magistrates  of  Dublin  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his 
information,  Mr.  Oliver  Bond,  Dr.  Macnevin,  and  counsellor  Em- 
mett,  three  of  the  executive  directory  of  Ireland,  with  fourteen 
of  the  delegates  from  Leinster,  and  their  secretary,  were  seized 
in  Bond's  house,  where  they  held  their  meetings.  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  escaped  for  that  time  ;  but  the  place  of  his  concealment 
being  soon  afterwards  discovered,  the  officers  rushed  in  to  appre- 
hend him  :  he  fired  upon  them,  who  shot  at  him  in  return,  and 
mortally  wounded  him. 

The  rest  of  the  conspirators,  maddened  with  despair,  determin- 
ed on  a  general  rising  on  the  twenty -fourth  of  May  ;  but  govern- 
ment were  apprised  of  all  their  intentions  by  one  captain  Arm- 
strong, of  the  militia,  who  had  been  instructed  to  join  them  for 
the  purpose.  Their  plan  was  to  storm  the  camp  at  Loughlin's 
town,  the  artillery  at  Chapelizod,and  the  castle  of  Dublin,  in  one 
night ;  but,  on  the  twenty-first,  the  newly-chosen  executive  di- 
rectory, who  had  been  appointed  to  supply  the  place  of  those  vvh» 
had  been  apprehended,  and  many  others  of  their  leaders,  were 
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seized  ;  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin  declared  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection, and  the  castle  secured  against  attack. 

By  these  precautions,  the  metropolis  was  preserved  from  de- 
vastation and  outrage  ;  but,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  insurgents 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  rose  and  attacked  Naas,  where 
they  were  repulsed  by  the  fourth  dragoon  guards  and  some  mili- 
tia, commanded  by  lord  Gosford.  Three  of  the  insurgents  were 
instantly  hanged,  by  way  of  example.  A  body  of  them  was  also 
defeated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Liffy,  near  the  hills  of  KillcuUen, 
by  general  Dundas;  and,  on  the  twenty -fifth  another  body  of 
about  four  hundred  having  ventured  into  the  village  of  Rathfarn- 
ham,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  was  routed  by  a  small  party 
of  dragoons,  and  two  of  their  leaders  were  tried  by  a  court-mar- 
tial, condemned,  and  executed  on  the  spot. 

On  the  next  day  a  more  considerable  body  of  the  rebels  was 
defeated  at  Tallagh-hill,  thirteen  miles  from  Dublin ;  and  they 
were  also  repulsed  in  two  several  attacks  on  the  towns  of  Carlow 
and  Kildare.  Their  chief  force  began  to  assemble  in  the  county 
of  Wexford,  between  the  towns  of  Wexford  and  Enniscortliy  5 
the  latter  of  which  places  they  carried  by  storm.  Wexford  soon 
after  surrendered  at  discretion  ;  and  became,  immediately,  a 
scene  of  the  most  shocking  and  inljuman  outrages.  Three  of  the 
united  Irishmen,  who  were  confined  ia  the  prison  at  that  place 
for  high  treason,  were  set  at  liberty ;  and  one  of  them,  Beau- 
champ  Bagnal  Harvey,  was  appointed  their  commander-in-chief. 
The  houses  of  the  protestants  were  pillaged,  and  themselves  were 
placed  in  the  same  state  of  confinement  from  whence  the  united 
Irishmen  had  been  liberated. 

After  having  thus  satiated  their  revenge,  they  marched,  with 
their  new  general  at  their  head,  to  attack  the  town  of  New  Ross, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  general  Johnson  vtas  posted  with  a  de- 
tachment of  king's  troops.  In  order  to  disorder  and  break  down 
these,  whom,  notwithstanding  their  vast  superiority  of  numbers, 
the  rebels  dared  not  face  openly,  they  drove  before  them  with 
their  pikes,  all  the  horses  and  oxen  they  could  collect  in  their 
march.  This  curious  advanced  guard  being  closely  followed  bj 
the  whole  weight  of  the  rebel  force,  the  king's  troops  were  swept 
away  before  it  into  the  town.  Here  again  the  battle  recom- 
menced on  more  equal  terms,  as  the  rebel  multitude  had  not  ^0 
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much  room  as  in  the  open  country  ;  and,  after  a  vast  slaughter, 
they  were  obliged  to  fly  out  of  the  town ;  and  the  military  were 
too  much  fatigued  by  a  contest  of  eight  hours,  without  intermis- 
sion, to  pursue  them.  In  revenge  for  this  defeat  and  disappoint- 
ment, the  rebels  returned  to  Enniscorthy,  burning  with  fiend-like 
malice,  and  vented  their  rage  upon  the  defenceless  loyalists  of 
Wexford  and  Enniscorthy  ;  numbers  of  whom  they  butchered  in 
cold  blood,  and  with  unparalleled  barbarity. 

The  rebels  soon  after  made  another  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
Arklow ;  and,  being  apprised  that  general  Lake  was  advancing 
towards  them,  they,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  took  a 
very  strong  position  at  Vinegar-hill,  near  Enniscorthy  ;  in  which 
situation  they  were,  by  degrees,  hemmed  in  by  the  king's  troops 
and  loyalists  on  every  side.  On  the  twenty-first  of  June,  a  gener- 
al attack  was  made  on  them,  which  was  begun  by  general  John- 
son's assaulting  the  town  of  Enniscorthy,  whilst  generals  Dun- 
das,  Needham,  and  Buff,  ascended  the  hill  in  three  different 
divisions.  The  rebels  made  a  stout  resistance  for  about  an  hour, 
when  they  fled,  and  were  pursued  by  the  military  ;  who,  having 
received  orders  to  give  no  quarter,  made  a  pjodigious  slaughter 
of  them.  Wexford  was  evacuated  by  the  rebels  the  next  day, 
on  the  approach  of  general  Moore,  who  arrived  just  in  time  to 
prevent  their  laying  it  in  ashes,  and  slaughtering  their  remain- 
ing prisoners  ;  eighty -six  of  whom  had  been  pierced  with  pikes 
and  thrown  over  the  bridge  on  the  preceding  day,  whilst  a  band 
of  music  played  for  the  diversion  of  these  barbarians. 

Harvey,  their  general,  having  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
these  massacres,  was  immediately  divested  of  his  command,  but 
permitted  to  leave  the  rebels.  He  sought  to  conceal  himself  in  a 
rocky  island  near  the  mouth  of  Wexford  harbour ;  where  he  was 
discovered,  brought  to  a  court-martial,  condemned,  and  executed, 
with  several  others,  on  the  bridge  of  Wexford,  which  had  just 
bef'sre  been  the  scene  of  their  barbarity.  A  large  body  of  the 
rebels  who  escaped  from  Vinegar-hill,  with  one  father  Murphy 
at  their  head,  were  met  at  Kilconnel  by  the  troops  under  sir 
Charles  AsgiU,  and  more  than  a  thousand  of  them  killed  on  the 
spot.     Their  leader,  however,  escaped. 

Tlie  insurgents  never  marched  without  some  bigoted  priest  to 
infuriate  ^nd  ensure  them  of  su«cess^  by  giving  them  charms  t» 
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prevent  the  balls  of  their  adversaries  from  hurting  them.  Of 
these  wretches  who  thus  made  tools  of  their  credulous  and  super- 
stitious followers,  was  this  father  Murphy,  who  was  so  fond  of 
blood,  that  he  would  not  have  disgraced  the  reign  of  Mary.  In 
one  of  his  sermons,  or  harangues,  to  the  rabble,  after  the  defeat 
at  New  Ross,  he  declared,  "that  those  who  had  been  killed  in 
battle  had  fallen  through  their  want  of  faith  ;  that  this  general 
rising  of  the  catholics  was  visibly  the  work  of  God,  who  had  de- 
termined that  the  heretics,  after  having  reigned  so  naaiiy  years, 
should  be  now  extirpated,  and  the  true  catholic  religion  establish- 
ed." This  zealot  also,  previously  to  the  retreat  of  the  insurgents 
from  New  Ross,  issued  orders  to  set  fire  to  a  barn  at  Scollobogue, 
where  a  considerable  number  of  their  prisoners,  including  women 
and  children,  were  confined,  in  order  to  prevent  their  escape  5 
and  all  perished  in  the  flames  amidst  the  shouts  and  exultations 
of  the  surrounding  savages.  Murphy  was  however  soon  after 
taken,  and  expiated  his  crimes  on  the  gallows.  The  rebellion  in 
the  south  was  now  quelled,  but,  in  the  north,  the  counties  of 
Down  and  Antrim  were  in  open  insurrection*^  The  insurgents 
were  for  a  while  in  possession  of  the  town  of  Antrim,  but  being 
driven  out  and  receiving  a  severe  defeat  at  Ballynahinch,  the 
tranquillity  of  Ulster  was  restored. 

As  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  very  properly  conceived  that 
the  present  perturbed  state  of  the  country  required  a  person 
who  could  act  in  a  military  as  well  as  civil  capacity,  he  was,  at 
his  own  request,  recalled,  and  the  marquis  Cornvvallis  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  The  new  lord  lieutenant,  whilst  he  displayed 
moderation  and  mercy  to  the  infatuated  rabble,  did  not  fail  to 
make  example  of  those  who  had  misled  them  ;  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  whom  were  tried  and  executed  :  and  this  mixt  system  of 
judicious  lenity  and  severity  in  a  short  time  produced  the  happi- 
est effects.  A  general  amnesty,  with  few  exceptions,  was  issued, 
and  most  of  the  scattered  rebel  corps  embraced  it,  and  laid  down 
their  arms  ;  the  rest  were  only  banditti,  who,  from  the  mountains 
of  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  committed  their  nocturnal  depreda- 
tions, but  it  scarcely  required  a  military  force  to  dislodge  them. 

In  June,  when  the  rebellion  was  totally  quelled,  a  small  French 
squadron,  part  of  a  much  larger  force  destined  for  the  same  ser- 
vice, appeared  on  the  coast  of  Connaught  to  endeavour  to  revive 
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it,  and  disembarked  some  troops  in  the  baj  of  Killala.  These 
were  instantly  joined  by  numbers  of  the  catholics;  but  they  were 
checked,  on  finding  that  the  protestants  were  invariably  attached 
to  government.  The  invaders,  notwithstanding  this  discourage- 
ment, marched  from  Killala  to  Castlebar,  in  number  about  eleven 
hundred,  besides  the  rabble  which  had  joined  them.  On  the 
twenty-seventh,  the  French  general  Humbert,  who  commanded 
the  expedition,  reached  Castlebar,  where  general  Lake  command- 
ed a  force  sufficient  to  stop  his  further  progress;  but  the  French 
attacking  him  before  he  could  ascertain  their  numbers,  the  Brit- 
ish, thinking  them  greater  than  they  were,  retreated  with  the 
loss  of  several  men.  Castlebar  immediately  surrendered,  and 
the  French  received  a  large  reinforcement  of  insurgents. 

Lord  Cornwallis  now  took  the  field  in  person  with  a  powerful 
force ;  and  marching  directly,  but  cautiously,  to  prevent  surprise, 
against  the  invaders,  who  had  advanced  to,  Tuam,  they  were 
obliged  to  fall  back.  The  French  commander,  seeing  all  hopes 
of  ultimate  success  vanish,  gave  the  insurgents  an  opportunity  to 
seek  their  own  safety  by  dispersing  throughout  the  country,  which 
most  of  them  embraced.  On  the  eighth  of  September,  the  van- 
guard of  the  English  came  in  sight  of  the  rear  of  the  French  at 
Ballynamuck,  and,  after  a  short  action,  the  French  surrendered 
at  discretion ;  but  very  little  mercy  was  shown  to  the  remaining 
insurgents,  who  began  to  lly  in  all  directions. 

In  the  following  month,  another  French  squadron,  consisting  of 
the  Hoche  of  eighty  guns,  and  eight  frigates,  was  descried  off 
the  coast  of  Ulster  by  a  cruising  squadron  under  the  command  of 
admiral  sir  John  Borlase  Warren.  The  Hoche  and  six  of  the 
frigates  were  captured;  and  thus  ended  the  project  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Ireland.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  Hoche  was 
Wolfe  Tone,  who  prevented  the  punishment  due  to  the  laws  of 
his  injured  country  by  suicide. 

But  every  country  was  not  thus  happily  destined  to  escape  the 
liarpy  fangs  of  France.  The  power  of  the  pope,  with  whom  they 
had  again  managed  a  quarrel,  was  overthrown,  and  a  provisional 
government  substituted,  which  was  wholly  subject  to  that  of 
France.  The  next  object  of  their  rapacity  was  the  Swiss  cantons, 
the  existing  government  of  which  had  been  undermined  by  revo- 
lutionary principles,  and  was  now  ready  to  be  blown  into  the  air. 
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Under  sorae  alleged  pretexts  of  insults  or  injuries,  the  French 
government  made  the  most  insolent  and  unjust  demands  on  tlift 
Swiss  republic.  The  Helvetic  diet  showed  an  intention  of  resist- 
ance, by  ordering  a  levy  of  twenty-six  thousand  men  ;  but  it 
went  on  so  slowly,  that  the  French,  under  general  Menard,  ap- 
peared on  the  Genevan  frontier  befere  any  progress  had  been  made. 
A  general  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  Me- 
nard marched  on,  proclaiming  peace,  liberty,  and  fraternity. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  this  vrork  to  follow  the  French  in  all 
their  steps,  which  were  marked  with  blood,  tyrann}"^,  and  rapacity ; 
suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  a  new  constitution  was  formed  on 
the  model  of  that  of  France,  to  which  the  once  free  Helvetic  states 
now  became  slavish  appendages. 

During  this  year,  an  armament  was  fitted  out  from  England 
under  general  Coote  and  commodore  Popham,  with  a  view  to  de- 
stroy the  canal  of  Bruges  and  break  up  the  internal  navigation 
between  the  Batavian  republic,  Flanders,  and  France.  The  troops 
were  landed,  and  the  object  completed  ;  but,  unfortunately,  a  high 
surf  prevented  their  re-embarkation.  The  British  forces,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  hundred,  were  surrounded  by  immense  num- 
bers ;  and,  after  a  gallant  but  ineffectual  resistance,  in  which 
general  Coote  was  himself  severely  wounded,  they  were  compell- 
ed to  surrender. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  English  attacked  the  island  of 
Minorca;  and,  after  a  feeble  resistance, the  garrison,  to  the  amount 
of  four  thousand,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

The  invasion  of  England  and  Ireland  being  now  abandoned  by 
the  French  government  as  impracticable,  they  began  to  listen  to 
a  plan  of  Buonaparte's,  which  was,  to  seize  on  the  Turkish  pro- 
vince of  Egypt,  and  through  it  to  subvert  the  British  empire  in 
India.  To  blind  the  eyes  of  England,  the  farce  of  invasion  was 
still  kept  up,  and  troops  were  constantly  advancing  to  the  shores 
of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  whilst  the  army  destined  for  real 
service  was  collecting  at  Toulon. 

In  May,  Buonaparte  sailed  from  Toulon  with  thirteen  sail  of  the 
line,  seven  frigates,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  transports,  un- 
der the  command  of  admiral  Brueys.  He  carried  with  him  a 
strange  mixture  of  literati,  artists,  natural  philosophers,  priests, 
players,  and  even  prqstitwtes.     On  the  ninth  of  Jane  tliis  expetll- 
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tion  appeared  before  Malta,  which  the  grand-master  surrendered 
most  disgracefully,  as  well  as  treacherously ;  since  the  principal 
condition  was,  that  he  himself  should  receive  an  annual  pension 
for  life  of  three  hundred  thousand  livres. 

After  leaving  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  men  in  Malta,  and 
receiving  reinforcements  in  sixty  transports  from  Civita  Tecchia, 
the  armament,  now  consisting  of  forty  thousand  troops,  kept  its 
course  north-east,  and  on  the  first  of  July  reached  the  bay  of  Al- 
exandria. An  English  squadron,  which  had  been  detached  from 
lord  St.  Vincent's  fleet,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Nelson, 
to  watch  the  Frencli  armament  at  Toulon,  finding  it  gone,  sailed 
in  pursuit,  and  arrived  at  Malta  only  two  days  after  the  French 
had  left  it ;  and,  conjecturing  their  course  was  to  Alexandria,  it 
stood  after  them.  Not  finding  the  French  there.  Nelson  sailed 
again  in  quest  of  them,  and  had  scarcely  disappeared  from  before 
Alexandria  when  the  French  fleet  arrived  in  the  bay.  The 
French  took  Alexandria  by  assault,  and  made  a  great  slaughter 
of  the  Arabs  and  Mameloucs  who  defended  it,  in  order  to  strike 
the  rest  with  an  awe  of  the  French  arms.  To  win  the  hearts  of 
the  mussulmen,  and  incline  them  to  submission,  Buonaparte  pub- 
lished an  address  to  them,  in  which  he  says — "  You  will  be  told 
that  I  come  to  destroy  your  religion.  Do  not  believe  it.  I  come 
to  restore  your  rights,  to  punish  usurpers ;  and  I  reverence  more 
than  the  Mameloucs  themselves  God,  his  prophet  Mahomet,  and 
the  Koran."  From  Alexandria  this  profligate  apostate  and  im- 
postor marched  to  Rosctta,  which  he  garrisoned  ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeding up  the  Nile  towards  Grand  Cairo,  he  encountered,  at 
Gizeh,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Mameloucs,  named  Murad  Bey, 
whose  undisciplined  army  he  repulsed  with  prodigious  slaughter. 
After  this  encounter,  wliich  was  styled  the  battle  of  the  pyramids, 
Buonaparte  entered  Grand  Cairo  in  triumph.      - 

But  the  French  were  now  to  meet  with  another  sort  of  an  ene- 
my than  the  flying  Arabs.  Nelson,  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Mo- 
rea,  had  been  informed  that  the  French  fleet  were  certainly  gone  to 
Egypt.  He  immediately  returned  thither,  and  the  enemy  were  dis- 
covered at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  forming  a  line  of  battle, 
with  the  headmost  ships  close  to  a  shoal  to  the  north-west,  and 
the  rest  in  a  curve  line,  flanked  by  gun  boats  5  and  a  battery  of 
mortars  which  they  had  erected  on  an  island,  in  the  van. 
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JS^elson,  who  imagined  that  the  French  had  anchored  so  close 
to  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  communication  with 
the  land  forces,  directed  part  of  his  fleet  to  run  between  their 
ships  and  the  shore,  and  attack  them  on  that  side,  whilst  he,  with 
the  rest,  bore  down  in  front,  and  thus  inclosed  them  between  two 
fires.     Having  communicated  this  general  outline  of  attack  to  the 
different  captains,  he  left  them  to  their  own  judgment  in  its  exe- 
cution, and  to  act  wherever  aad  whenever  they  could  do  so  most 
effectually.     Each  ship  was  so  emulous  to  gain  her  station,  that 
not  one  lost  it  by  the  smallest  distance  ;  and,  firing  their  broad- 
sides as  they  could  get  them  to  bear  on  the  enemy,  the  headmost 
pushed  on  to  make  way  for  those  who  were  behind.     The  action 
continued,  with  the  most  undaunted  obstinacy,  till  midnight  5 
when  the  French  admiral's  own  ship,  L'Orient,  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  guns,  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  and  with 
a  blaze  that  for  some  moments  seemed  to  dispel  the  shades  of 
night.     A  terrific  pause  ensued  ;  but  the  battle  soon  recommenc- 
ed, and  lasted,  with  short  intervals  of  interruption,  till  day -break, 
when  the  French  fleet  appeared  mere  wrecks  on  the  water,  and 
the  colours  of  most  of  them  struck  to  their  intrepid  conquerors. 
Two  line  of  battle  ships  and  two  frigates  only  made  their  escape  ; 
and  the  annals  of  naval  history  do  not  record  a  more  desperate 
conflict,  or  a  more  complete  victory.     Nelson,  after  leaving  a 
squadron  to  blockade  the  ports  of  Alexandria  and  Rosetta,  sailed 
for  Europe  with  his  prizes. 

The  grand  seignior  publicly  testified  his  sense  of  the  service 
performed  by  admiral  Nelson,  by  making  him  a  most  superb  pres- 
ent of  diamonds  and  a  robe  of  sables,  besides-giving  a  purse  of  two 
thousand  sequins  to  be  distributed  among  the  wounded  seamen, 
Paul,  who  had  succeeded  his  mother  Catharine,  the  late  empress 
of  Russia,  also  began  to  show  an  inimical  disposition  to  France, 
and  a  wish  to  restore  the  Bourbons.  England,  not  slow  to  pene- 
trate his  inclinations,  endeavoured  to  raise  another  confederacy, 
more  powerful  than  the  former.  A  treaty  was  at  length  conclud- 
ed between  Britain  and  Russia  at  the  very  close  of  this  year, 
whereby  the  former  engaged  to  pay  two  hundred  and  twenty -five 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  per  month,  for  the  expenses  of  raising  the 
army  during  a  campaign  of  eight  months,  and  for  maintaining  it : 
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the  latter  engaged  to  bring  into  the  field  an  armj  of  fortj-live 
thousand  men  in  cavalry  and  infantry,  besides  a  proportionate 
artillery ;  and  neither  party  was  to  make  a  peace  or  armistice 
without  including  the  other. 

This  treaty  was  notified  by  a  royal  message  to  the  British  par- 
liament, then  sitting ;  and  the  subsidy  was  voted,  not  without 
some  severe  animadversions  from  the  opposition  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  ministry  had  been  before  duped  by  Prussia,  and  some 
hints  that  this  job  might  be  no  better  performed-  The  subsidy 
was,  however,  granted.  The  opposition  predicted  that  this  new 
crusade  against  France  would  be  as  inefficient  as  the  former,  and 
proposed  an  address  to  the  king,  deprecating  any  new  alliance 
which  might  preclude  a  separate  peace  ;  but  the  motion  was  neg- 
atived. 

The  next  important  affair  which  employed  the  consideration  of 
the  British  parliament  was  another  royal  message  brouglit  to  both 

"OQ  "1  '^""^^^  ^^  parliament  on  the  twenty -second  of  January, 
■-  '  'J  stating  that  France  persisted  in  her  attempts  to  separate 
Ireland  from  England,  and  recommending  to  them  to  consider 
the  most  effectual  means  of  frustrating  that  design,  by  disposing 
the  legislatures  of  both  countries  to  settle,  in  any  manner  they 
should  think  most  proper,  such  a  complete  and  final  adjustment 
as  might  best  tend  to  improve  and  perpetuate  a  connection  es- 
sential for  their  common  security,  and  consolidate  the  strength, 
power,  and  resources,  of  the  British  empire.  Upon  this  message 
Mr.  Pitt  founded  his  plan  for  an  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  to  be  from  tlienceforward  styled  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  terms  nearly  conformable  to  that 
b^tweei)  England  and  Scotland.  Both  houses  of  the  British  par- 
liament concurred  in  approving  the  plan,  and  in  an  address  to 
the  king,  requesting  him  to  communicate  their  viev»'S  and  resolu- 
tions to  the  Irish  parliament  j  which  was  accordingly  complied 
with,  and  the  subject  taken  into  deliberation  by  their  legislatures. 

By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the  Rhine  M^as  fixed  upon  as 
the  boundary  between  France  and  Germany ;  and  the  latter  was 
to  receive  such  indemnities  as  would  make  her  amends  for  the  ter- 
ritory she  had  thus  ceded  to  France.  To  settle  these  indemni- 
ties, a  congress  of  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Germanic  body  and 
French  republic  was  t©  meet  at  Rastadt  j  and  they  assembled, 
aecordingly,  in  179T, 
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Their  tedious  proceedings  during  more  than  a  year,  in  which 
little  was  accomplished,  are  not  worthy  of  detail :  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  state,  that  the  French  having  made  some  new  de- 
mands, such  as,  1st,  The  navigation  of  the  Rhine  to  be  common 
to  both  nations :  2dly,  To  leave  the  islands  in  the  Rhine  in  pos- 
session of  the  republic  ;  3dly,  To  retain  the  fort  of  Kehl,  and  the 
territory  contiguous  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine  5  likewise 
the  suburb  of  Cassel,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Mentz  ;  4thly,  To 
demolish  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  commanding  the  entrance 
into  Germany  on  the  side  of  Westphalia,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and 
Hesse ;  the  emperor,  seconded  by  the  king  of  Prussia  on  this  oc- 
casion, remonstrated  against  these  extortions,  as  injurious  toAhe 
empire,  and  no  less  fatal  to  her  honour  than  her  safety.  The 
French  made  some  abatements;  but  the  emperor,  not  fearing  the 
threatening  aspect  of  Buonaparte,  and  instigated  by  the  new  con- 
federacy, insisted  upon  the  relinquishment  of  the  whole  of  their 
demands  :  and  it  is  probable  the  French  would  have  complied  if 
the  march  of  the  Russians  had  not  alarmed  the  directory.  The 
French  plenipotentiaries  refused  to  proceed  in  the  negotiation  till 
they  had  received  a  satisfactory  answer  whether  the  emperor 
meant  to  permit  the  entrance  of  these  troops  into  the  states  of  the 
empire ;  as  such  a  procedure  would  be  regarded  by  France  as  a 
direct  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  empire.  The  French  ple- 
nipotentiaries likewise  delivered  a  written  declaration  to  the  Aus- 
trian minister,  in  substance,  that  if  in  fifteen  days  from  the  date 
the  emperor  should  not  have  compelled  the  Russian  troops  to 
evacuate  the  Austrian  territory,  hostilities  should  be  forthwith 
commenced  between  him  and  the  French  republic*  The  emperor, 
not  intimidated  by  this  menace,  suffered  the  fifteen  days  to  elapse 
without  complying  with  this  demand;  and  general  Jourdain  be- 
gan his  march  into  Suabia,  whilst  Massena  advanced  through 
Switzerland  towards  the  Tyrol,  intending  to  form  a  junction  with 
each  other  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  of  Constance.  The 
French  armies  were  no  sooner  in  full  motion  than  the  directory 
declared  war  against  Austria.  The  archduke  Charles  marched 
from  his  encampment  on  the  river  Lech  towards  Jourdain,  and 
offered  him  battle.  This  was  what  Jourdain  wanted ;  the  event, 
if  favourable  to  him,  would  enable  him  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Massena.    On  the  twenty-first  of  April,  an  affair  took  place  be- 
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tween  the  out-posts,  in  which  the  Austrians  had  the  advantage ; ' 
and  on  the  twenty -seventh  Jourdain  marched  his  main  body  in 
three  divisions,  to  attack  the  archduke.  Both  sides  fought  with 
the  utmost  obstinacy,  and  the  victory  seemed  to  be  rather  inclin- 
ing to  the  side  of  the  French,  when  the  archduke,  dismounting, 
personally  led  the  infantry  to  a  charge,  and  so  inspired  them  with 
his  presence  and  example,  that  they  soon  regained  the  ground 
they  had  lost.  The  French,  however,  continued  firm  ;  but  the 
archduke,  profiting  by  the  manoeuvre  of  Buonaparte  of  attacking 
the  enemy  in  the  rear  whilst  warmly  engaged  in  front,  sent  round 
some  battalions  of  grenadiers,  who,  charging  the  French  in  flank, 
soon  put  them  into  confusion,  and  a  general  rout  ensued.  Jour- 
dain wished  to  have  tempted  fortune  again  on  the  following  day ; 
but  the  troops  were  so  reduced  and  dispirited,  that,  for  fear  of 
worse  consequences,  he  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  draw 
them  from  before  an  enemy  flushed  with  victory,  and  he  made  a 
hasty  retreat  across  the  Rhine.  Jourdain  shared  the  fate  of  all 
the  other  unsuccessful  republican  generals  j  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  command,  and  Massena  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  whole  French  forces  from  the  Alps  to  Mentz. 

Jourdain's  retreat  had  totally  unhinged  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign which  the  French  had  laid  down.  They  had  two  armies  on 
foot  in  Italy,  amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  including  Poles,  Swiss,  Neapolitans,  and  Genoese: 
the  one  was  styled  the  army  of  Italy,  and  the  other  that  of  Na- 
ples ;  but  the  general  rancour  which  their  rapacity  had  excited 
against  them  compelled  them  to  maintain  so  many  garrisons  in 
ditferent  places,  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  subjection,  that  their 
effective  force  could  scarcely  be  computed  to  amount  to  more  than 
fifty  thousand  men.  It  had  been  preconcerted  that  the  army  of 
Italy  should  cooperate  with  that  of  Switzerland  in  attacking 
the  Austrian  territories,  from  the  Adriatic  through  Styria  and 
Carinthia,  and  if  Jourdain  had  been  successful  the  three  divisions 
were  to  have  pushed  on  to  Vienna,  in  one  grand  line  j  but  his  re- 
treat disconcerted  a  part  of  these  measures. 

The  Austrian  army,  under  general  Kray,  had  advanced  into 
Italy  ;  and  encountering  that  of  the  French,  commanded  by  gen- 
eral Schcrer,  obliged  it  to  retreat  precipitately  towards  Mantua. 
The  Austrians  pursued  them  with  unremitting  ardour  and  sue- 
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eess,  and,  being  joined  by  the  Italians,  they  compelled  the  French 
to  evacuate  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  and  all  the  territories 
which  they  had  wrested  from  the  Venetians.  Aifairs  were  in 
this  situation  when  the  Russian  general  Suwarrow  joined  the 
Austrians  with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  assumed  the  chief 
command. 

Suwarrow,  leaving  Kray  to  invest  Peschiera  and  Mantua,  pur- 
sued the  French,  retreating  into  the  Milanese ;  and,  coming  up 
with  them  at  Adda,  gave  them  a  complete  overthrow  on  the  twen- 
ty-seventh of  April,  the  same  day  on  whieh  Jourdain  was  defeated 
by  the  archduke.  Soberer  evacuated  the  Milanese ;  and,  as 
Peschiera  had  surrendered  to  Kray,  the  whole  of  the  north-east 
part  of  Italy,  except  Mantua,  was  recovered  from  the  French. 

Moreau  was  now  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  French  ar- 
my ;  and  general  Macdonald,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Na- 
ples, received  orders  from  the  directory  to  evacuate  that  city 
and  endeavour  to  join  him.  Macdonald  arrived  at  Florence  at 
the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  but,  as  he  was  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  distant  from  Moreau,  his  task  was  arduous. 
There  were  two  roads  for  him  :  one  by  Corniche,  which  was  im- 
passable by  the  artillery  and  baggage  ;  and  the  other  lay  between 
the  Apennines  and  the  Po,  through  Modena,  Parma,  and  Placen- 
tia.  He  chose  the  latter ;  but  secured  the  former,  to  keep  open 
a  communication  with  Moreau  by  that  route,  in  case  he  failed  in 
the  other.  The  most  extraordinary  exertions  of  military  skill 
were  displayed  fey  Moreau  and  Macdonald,  to  foj>in  a  junction, 
and  by  Suwarrow,  to  prevent  it.  In  June,  the  French  generals 
had  reached  the  river  Trebia ;  and  so  had  SuwaiTOw,  who  took  a 
position  between  them.  On  the  seventeenth,  a  series  of  conflicts 
took  place  between  Suwarrow  and  Macdonald ;  and  the  latter  was, 
after  a  hard  contest,  obliged  to  retrace  back  his  steps  to  Tuscany. 
Turning  his  force  against  Moreau,  Suwarrow  also  compelled  him 
to  retreat. 

Macdonald  now  determined  to  try  the  road  by  Corniche  ;  and 
he  embarked  his  artillery  and  baggage,  with  the  spoils  of  Italy, 
and  sent  them  round  by  sea,  notwithstanding  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British  cruisers.  Hav- 
ing performed  this,  he  began  his  march  by  the  road  of  Corniche, 
and,  at  the  end  of  July,  effected  a  junction  with  Moreau  near 
Genoa. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Mantua  and  Alessandria  had  surrendered  to 
the  Austrians  ;  Naples,  attacked  by  the  Russians,  and  a  body  of 
English,  whom  lord  Nelson  had  landed,  M'as  compelled  to  capitu- 
late. Lord  Nelson  then  dispatched  captain  Trowbridge  to  Rome, 
where  the  inhabitants  joyfully  threw  off  the  French  yoke;  and  of 
all  Italy,  a  small  portion  in  the  north-west  now  only  remained  to 
the  republicans. 

Moreau  was  recalled  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  and  general  Joubert  was  nominated  to  succeed  him.  The 
imperialists  were  then  besieging  Tortona  in  Piedmont,  and  Jou- 
bert resolved  to  risk  an  engagement  to  relieve  it.  On  the  fifteenth 
of  August,  the  French  were  drawn  up  on  the  hills  behind  the  town 
of  Novi,  which,  though  not  high,  are  very  steep,  and  difficult  of  ac- 
cess. Suwarrovv  determined  to  attack  them,  and  advanced  for 
that  purpose  at  day-break  the  next  morning.  The  contest  was 
sharp  ;  the  riglit  and  centre  of  the  imperialists  were  three  times 
repulsed  :  it  lasted  till  noon,  when  sixteen  battalions  of  the  Rus- 
sio-Austrians  having  turned  the  right  flank  of  the  French,  they 
were  routed,  and  general  Joubert,  in  attempting  to  rally  them, 
was  mortally  wounded.  This  victory  decided  the  fate  of  the 
campaign.  Tortona  surrendered,  and  Genoa  alone  remained  to 
the  French  of  all  their  late  acquisitions  in  Italy. 

The  imperialists  were  also  successful  on  the  Rhine,  where  the 
archduke,  having  driven  Massenafrom  the  Grisens,  and  after  that 
from  the  strong  position  of  St.  Gothard,  had  penetrated  into  Swit- 
zerland ;  he  then  waited  for  reinforcements,  and,  as  Massena  was 
too  weak  for  offensive  operations,  both  parties  rested  on  their 
arms  till  the  latter  end  of  August. 

Some  difference  of  opinion,  the  cause  of  which  will  be  noticed 
hereafter,  now  appeared  to  have  broken  out  between  the  two  im- 
perial courts,  and  the  further  operations  of  the  campaign  were 
materially  affected  by  it.  Moreau  had  been  recalled  from  Italy 
in  order  to  try  to  save  Switzerland,  by  making  a  diversion  on 
the  west  side  of  Germany.  He  accordingly  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  entered  Suabia,  which,  according  to  French  custom,  he  laid 
under  heavy  contribution.  The  archduke  Charles,  with  the  chief 
part  of  his  army,  was  recalled  to  oppose  him  ;  and  the  defence  of 
Switzerland  was  left  to  general  Korsakow,  who  had  by  this  time 
entered  it  with  a  Russian  force,  in  conjunction  with  general  Hotze, 
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who  was  appointed  to  command  the  remaining  Austrian  troops. 
Massena  had  several  conflicts  with  Korsakow,  in  which  French 
skill  and  impetuosity  were  generally  superior  to  Russian  valour ; 
and  he  at  length  surrounded  Korsakow  at  Zurich.  A  general 
enagagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Russian  infantry  performed 
prodigies  of  valour;  but  they  were  at  length  completely  routed, 
and  obliged  to  pass  the  Rhine. 

Suwarrow,  who  expected  the  cooperation  of  the  archduke  and 
of  Korsakow,  about  this  time  entered  Switzerland ;  and  finding 
the  archduke  gone  and  the  Russians  driven  out,  he  was  obliged  to 
act  upon  the  defensive,  and  follow  Korsakow,  who,  rallying  his 
troops,  advanced  to  join  him.  Several  desperate  encounters  took 
place,  in  which  Suwarrow  managed  so  as  never  to  be  defeated ; 
but,  seeing  no  hopes  of  succours  from  the  Austrians,  he  finally 
crossed  the  Rhine.  The  archduke  Charles,  after  he  was  inform- 
ed of  the  ill  success  of  Suwarrow,  left  Suabia  to  support  him ; 
but  it  was  then  too  late,  and  the  imperialists  lost,  in  the  end,  all 
they  had  gained  in  Switzerland  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 

A  manifesto  issued  by  the  emperor  Paul  at  this  time  sufficiently 
explained  the  nature  of  the  difference  between  the  two  imperial 
courts  which  had  caused  that  want  of  cooperation,  so  fatal  to  the 
campaign  in  Switzerland.  The  court  of  Vienna  would  have 
thought  its  ends  answered  if  it  could  have  preserved  its  conquests, 
but  that  of  Petersburgh  wished  those  conquests  to  be  made  the 
means  of  establishing  the  Bourbons  in  the  monarchy  of  France. 
The  court  of  London  concurred  with  the  latter.  The  emperor 
Paul,  therefore,  by  his  manifesto,  declared  his  intention  of  restor- 
ing the  antient  government  of  France,  and  of  replacing  all  the 
conquests  of  the  republic  on  the  same  footing  as  before  the  war. 
It  promised,  that  if  the  German  powers  would  co-operate  with 
him  he  would  exert  his  whole  force  by  sea  and  land ;  but  if  they 
withheld  their  assistance,  he  would  recal  his  forces. 

During  this  year.  Great  Britain  had  not  been  tardy  in  making 
her  attacks  upon  the  common  enemy,  in  every  point  which  she 
deemed  vulnerable.  A  plan  had  been  formed  lor  rescuing  the 
United  Provinces  from  France  ;  and  an  armament,  consisting  of 
about  thirty  thousand  British  and  Russians,  to  be  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  York,  had  been  collected  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  August,  a  part  of  the  armament  sailed  from  the 
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Downs,  under  the  command  of  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  and  con- 
ducted by  admiral  Mitchell.  The  landing,  which  was  covered  by 
admiral  Mitchell  and  superintended  by  general  Abercrombie,  was 
effected  on  the  twenty -seventh,  after  a  vigorous  opposition  from 
the  enemy  posted  at  the  Helder ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  whole 
of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel  surrendered  to  Britain.  The  duke 
of  York  having  arrived  with  the  rest  of  the  armament,  a  general 
attack  was  resolved  on,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  September  the 
Anglo-Russian  army  advanced  in  four  columns :  but  the  Russians 
on  the  right,  having  precipitated  themselves  on  the  enemy  with 
more  valour  than  skill,  were  repulsed ;  and,  notwithstanding  that 
two  of  the  divisions  had  carried  their  points,  yet  this  repulse  hav- 
ing rendered  the  advantage  useless,  the  whole  army  returned  to 
its  former  position.  The  attack  was  renewed  on  the  second  of 
October,  and  lasted  from  six  in  the  morning  to  the  same  hour  in 
the  evening.  The  first  impression  was  made  by  the  right  wing, 
and  so  from  that  by  the  centre  and  the  left,  until  the  enemy  were 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  about  four  thousand  men,  besides  three 
hundred  prisoners,  and  several  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  next 
day  the  Anglo-Russians  moved  forwards  to  the  posts  of  Egmont- 
op-Hoof,  Egmont-op-Zee,  the  Lange  Dyke,  Alkmaar  and  Bergen. 

The  enemy  had  retired  to  the  isthmus  between  Beverwick  and 
the  Zuyder-Zee,  from  whence  the  duke  of  York  resolved  to  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  them  before  they  could  strengthen  the  works, 
or  receive  reinforcements.  Both  the  armies  drew  up  in  full  force, 
and  the  action  became  general  from  Limnen  to  the  sea.  At  night 
the  enemy  gave  way,  and  the  Anglo-Russians  pushed  on  to  Haer- 
lem ;  but,  receiving  intelligence  from  the  prisoners  that  the  Gallo- 
Batavians  had  been  reinforced  and  had  strongly  entrenched  Be- 
verwick in  their  rear,  the  duke  of  York  thought  proper  to  fall 
back  upon  Shagenbrug. 

The  obstacles  to  the  expedition  now  appeared  to  be  insur- 
mountable. The  roads  had  been  cut  up ;  all  the  places  capable 
of  defence  had  been  fortified  ;  and,  instead  of  cooperation  from 
the  Dutch,  they,  either  through  fear  of  the  republicans  or  attach- 
ment to  them.,  manifested  a  contrary  disposition. 

Weighing  all  those  circumstances,  the  duke  of  York  dispatched 
his  secretary  to  London  with  a  statement  of  affairs,  and  to  re- 
ceive instructions  how  to  "proceed.    The  secretary  returned  with 
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orders  for  the  evacuation  of  Holland,  for  which  purpose  trans- 
ports were  ordered  over  to  receive  the  troops  on  board.  A  sus- 
pension of  arms  vt^as  agreed  on  between  the  respective  command- 
ers, by  which  all  the  prisoners  on  both  sides  were  to  be  given 
up ;  and,  as  a  compensation  for  permitting  the  British  troops  to 
reembark  without  molestation,  eight  thousand  seamen,  prisoners 
of  war  in  Britain,  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  France. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  British  reduced  the  valuable  Dutch 
colony  of  Surinam ;  and  all  the  ships  of  war  and  magazines  be- 
longing to  government  were  given  up  to  them  by  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation. 

In  the  East  Indies,  the  arms  of  the  British  were  crowned  with 
eminent  success.  Ever  since  the  peace  of  1792,  so  galling  to 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  he  had  kept  the  jealousy  of  the  British  awake 
on  his  future  intentions ;  but  he  veiled  them  so  artfully,  that 
they  would  never  have  been  disclosed  till  a  blow  had  been  struck, 
if  it  had  not  been  brought  to  light  by  French  vanity.  In  June, 
1798,  a  proclamation  of  the  French  governor  of  the  isle  of  France 
prematurely  avowed  that  an  alliance  had  been  formed  between 
the  French  republic  and  the  Mysore  government,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  British  power  in  India.  The  governor-general,  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  this  proclamation,  attempted  to  assemble 
the  armies  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  with  which 
he  intended  to  have  attacked  the  sultaun,  and  forced  him  to 
abandpn  his  hostile  views  ;  but  this  attempt  was  baffled,  by  the 
dispersed  state  and  bad  condition  of  the  Coromandel  army.  The 
governor-general,  however,  concluded  a  subsidiary  treaty  with 
the  nizam  ;  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was,  that  the  French 
troops  in  his  service  should  be  dismissed  (which  was  performed 
accordingly) ;  and  the  governor-  general  settled  all  disputes  be- 
tween the  nizam  and  the  paishwah,  and  conciliated  the  friend- 
ship of  both. 

During  this  state  of  preparation,  intelligence  was  received  in 
India  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  defeat  of  the  French 
fleet  by  Nelson.  The  governor-general  thought  this  a  proper 
season  to  apprise  Tippoo  of  his  being  acquainted  with  his  con- 
nection with  the  French,  and  to  propose  to  him  to  receive  major 
Doveton  to  adjust  every  subsisting  difference.  This  was  effected 
by  letter  :  to  which  Tippoo  replied  by  expressing  his  surprise  at 
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the  military  preparations  of  the  British,  and  describing  the  em* 
bassy  to  the  isle  of  France  as  a  mere  mercantile  affair,  to  which 
the  French,  "  who  are,"  he  says,  "  full  of  vice  and  deceit,"  have 
given  a  different  turn,  with  a  view  of  disturbing  the  union  of  the 
two  states.  As  to  the  proposal  of  receiving  major  Doveton,  he 
observes,  that  he  considered  every  thing  finally  adjusted  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  nor  could  he  imagine  that  more  effectual 
means  could  be  adopted  for  giving  stability  to  the  foundations  of 
friendship  and  harmony,  promoting  the  security  of  the  states,  and 
the  welfare  and  advantatge  of  all  parties. 

It  was  evident,  during  this  and  other  correspondence  which 
followed,  that  Tippoo  wished  to  gain  time;  and  the  governor- 
general,  fearing  the  approach  of  the  monsoon,  ordered  general 
Harris  to  enter  Mysore  with  his  army,  and  attempt  the  reduction 
of  Seringapatam.  On  the  eleventii  of  February  in  the  present 
year  general  Harris  began  his  march,  and  on  the  next  day  he  was 
joined  by  the  nizam's  contingent  of  twelve  thousand  men.  Hia 
army  then  consisted  of  thirty -one  thousand  infantry  and  six  thou- 
sand nizam  cavalry.  The  army  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  under 
general  Stuart,  was  nearly  as  efficient.  Tippoo's  army  marched 
from  Maddoor  to  meet  them;  and,  an  the  thirteenth  of  March,  a 
party  of  the  enemy's  horse  appeared  in  view,  but  they  were  soon 
dispersed  by  a  few  discharges  from  the  horse  artillery.  The 
enemy  destroyed  the  road  to  Bangalore,  thinking  the  English 
would  have  taken  that  route  :  but  general  Harris,  when  he  came 
in  sight  of  it,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  took  the  road  of 
Cankanelli ;  and,  on  the  twenty-first,  the  army  encamped  at  that 
place.  It  was  now  ascertained  that  Tippoo  was  only  fifteen 
miles  off,  and,  as  the  English  approached  Sultaunpettah  on  the 
twenty-third,  a  cloud  of  dust  announced  that  he  was  in  motion. 
His  object  was  not  to  attack  general  Harris,  but  a  part  of  the 
Bombay  army,  under  general  Stuart,  which  was  also  advancing 
by  another  route,  and  was  only  six  theusand  in  number.  Tippoo 
attacked  them  with  double  their  force,  but  was  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss,  and  made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  Seringapa- 
tam, from  whence  he  again  advanced  to  meet  general  Harris, 
On  the  twenty -seventh  of  March  an  engagement  took  place  on 
the  road  leading  to  Mallavelly,  and  Tippoo's  forces  were  driven 
within,  their  lines  with  the  loss  of  one  thousand  killed  and  wound- 
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ed,  whilst  the  victory  did  not  cost  the  British  more  than  seventy- 

On  the  third  of  April  the  English  came  in  view  of  Seringapa- 
tam.  On  the  fifth,  they  took  up  their  ground  within  three  thou-* 
sand  five  hundred  yards  of  the  west  face  of  the  fort  of  Seringapa- 
tam,  and,  on  the  same  evening  and  the  next  morning,  they  at- 
tacked and  carried  the  most  considerable  of  the  outposts.  On 
the  ninth,  Tippoo  sent  a  letter  to  general  Harris,  stating,  that 
«'  he  adhered  firmly  to  the  treaties,  and  demanded  the  reason  of 
the  advance  of  the  English  armies,  and  of  the  recurrence  of  hos- 
tilities." General  Harris,  in  answer,  referred  him  to  the  corres-* 
pondence  which  had  lately  taken  place  on  the  subject  between 
himself  and  the  governor-generaL  On  the  fourteenth,  generals 
Stuart  and  Floyd,  who  had  effected  a  junction,  arrived  with  the 
whole  of  the  Bombay  army,  and  took  their  ground  in  the  rear  of 
general  Harris's  encampment.  On  the  sixteenth  the  Bombay 
army  crossed  the  Cavery^  which  was  then  almost  dry,  and  its 
bed  a  bare  rock.  On  the  twenty-second,  the  besieged  made  an 
attack  on  the  Bombay  army  with  six  thousand  infantry  and  Lal- 
ly's  French  corps  ;  but  they  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  near 
seven  hundred  men. 

Previously  to  this  attack,  general  Harris  had  received  over" 
tures  from  the  sultaun  ;  and,  in  the  evening  of  the  twenty -secondj 
he  sent  him  a  draft  of  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  the 
principal  articles  of  which  were,  that  "  he  should  cede  half  his 
territories  to  the  allies  in  perpetuity  ; — pay  two  crores  of  rupees ; 
—renounce  the  alliance  of  the  French  forever  5 — dismiss  every 
native  of  France  from  his  service  ; — receive  ambassadors  from 
each  of  the  allies,  and  give  four  of  his  sons,  and  an  equal  number 
of  his  principal  officers,  as  hostages."  These  propositions  re- 
ceived no  answer  until  the  guns  of  the  west  face  were  totally 
silenced ;  and  then,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  Tippoo  proposed  to 
send  two  gentlemen  to  confer  personally  with  general  Harris  5 
but  the  general,  looking  on  this  as  merely  a  scheme  to  gain  timcj 
referred  to  the  proposition  of  the  twenty-second,  as  the  only 
terms  on  which  he  would  treat. 

The  works  being  completed  on  the  secotfd  of  May,  the  English 
now  began  to  batter  in  breach,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
(the  breach  being  then  considered  practicable),  the  troops  destin- 
ed to  mount  it,  in  number  about  four  thousand,  were  stationed  m 
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tlie  trenches  to  be  ready  at  daybreak.  At  one  o'clock  the  as- 
sault, led  on  by  general  Baird,  commenced,  and  in  six  minutes 
the  forlorn  hope  had  reached  the  top  of  the  breach,  where  the 
British  standard  was  instantly  displayed.  The  rest  of  the  En- 
glish were  up  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  besieged  fled  in  every 
direction.  A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  the  palace  offering  protec- 
tion to  the  sultaun  and  his  friends,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found. 
The  young  princes  surrendered  to  general  Baird,  and  received 
every  assurance  of  protection.  After  much  intreaty  and  some 
threats,  the  Killedar,  an  officer  of  great  trust  in  the  palace,  in- 
formed the  English  that  Tippoo  had  been  wounded  dui-ing  the 
assault  in  the  gateway  of  the  north  face  of  the  fort,  where  he  still 
l&y.  He  was  there,  indeed,  covered  with  heaps  of  slain;  his 
eyes  yet  open,  and  his  body  warm.  Thus  perished  the  most  for- 
midable enemy  of  the  British  in  India,  through  his  giving  way  to 
the  insinuations  and  implacable  hatred  of  the  French  against  the 
British.  His  dominions  were  divided  among  the  conquerors ; 
and  this  was  effected  with  so  much  policy,  that  the  Mahrattas 
were  admitted  to  a  share,  although  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
war.  A  legal  descendant  of  the  person  from  whom  Hyder  Ally 
had  iisurped  the  throne  was  reinstated  in  the  government  under 
certain  conditions,  and  Tippoo's  sons  were  taken  into  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English. 

Buonaparte  being,  through  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at 
Aboukir,  separated  from  France,  resolved  to  gain  a  footing  not 
only  in  the  land,  but  also  in  the  affection  of  the  Egyptians.  For 
these  purposes,  he  flattered  their  religious  bigotry  by  preaching 
up  predestination,  and  giving  free  passage  and  protection  to  car- 
avans going  to  and  returning  from  Mecca.  He  satiated  their 
ambition  by  making  presents  to  Turks,  Copts,  Arabs,  and  Greeks.. 
He  professed  himself  the  champion  of  their  natural  rights,  by  de- 
claring he  came  to  deliver  tiiem  from  the  tyranny  of  the  beys  ; 
and  he  tickled  their  vanity,  by  recounting  what  they  had  once 
been,  and  asserting  that  he  wished  to  restore  them  to  their  pris- 
tine grandeur.  But  antient  prejudices  are  not  easily  eradicated, 
and  the  mussulmen  either  found  out  or  were  taught  by  their  doc- 
tors to  believe  that  his  innovations  were  contrary  to  tlie  Koran. 
The  Porte  conceived  his  voyage  to  Egypt  in  its  true  light — that 
of  an  invasion.    Dgeziar  Oglou,  pacha  of  St.  John  dWcre,  had 
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given  refuge  to  Ibrahim  Bey,  and  a  thousand  Mameloucs,  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  Egypt.  The  pacha  of  Damascus  was  also 
in  motion,  and  Buonaparte  expected  to  be  surrounded.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  anticipate  their  attack,  and  began  his  march 
towards  Acre  across  the  desert,  having  sent  round  his  heavy  ar- 
tillery by  sea  in  three  frigates.  He  proceeded  to  El  Arish, 
whose  antient  name  was  Larissa,  which  capitulated.  He  then 
inarched  on  to  Jaffa  (in  scripture  language  Joppa,)  which  he  took 
after  a  vigorous  resistance,  considering  its  state  of  defence  and 
the  want  of  discipline  among  its  defenders,  of  whom,  by  way  of 
example,  he  put  the  greater  part  to  the  sword.  From  hence 
Buonaparte  summoned  Dgezzar  pacha ;  to  which  summons  the 
following  answer  was  returned.  "  I  have  not  written  to  you, be- 
cause I  will  hold  no  communication  with  you.  You  may  march 
against  Acre  if  you  please  j  I  shall  be  prepared  for  you,  I  will 
bury  myself  under  the  ruins  of  the  place  rather  than  suffer  it  to 
fall  into  your  hands." 

Buonaparte,  on  receipt  of  this  explicit  answer,  marched  for- 
wards to  Acre  ;  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  March  he  began  an  at- 
tack on  a  salient  angle  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  the  trenches 
were  opened  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  distance.  Before 
he  had  made  any  progress,  sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  commanded  a 
naval  force  in  the  Archipelago,  consisting  of  the  Tigre  of  eighty 
guns,  the  Theseus,  of  seventy-four,  and  the  Alliance  of  twenty, 
and  who  was  informed  of  his  designs,  hastened  to  cooperate  with' 
the  governor  of  Acre  in  its  defence.  During  his  voyage,  he  cap- 
tured the  frigates  carrying  Buonaparte's  heavy  artillery,  which 
were  immediately  turned  against  him  on  the  ramparts  of  Acre. 
No  two  men  ever  opposed  to  each  other  were  a  more  equal  match 
in  a  contest  of  this  nature  than  Buonaparte  and  sir  Sydney  Smith. 
Both  maturely  considered  the  passions  of  the  people  they  had  to 
deal  witJ^,  and  both  endeavoured  to  excite  them  in  their  favour. 
Sir  Sydney  Smith  called  upon  all  true  believers  to  unite  against 
infidels ;  on  all  who  valued  their  country,  families,  and  the  gov- 
ernment, which  was  most  consonant  with  their  habits  and  senti- 
ments, to  oppose  systematic  plunderers,  invaders,  and  innovators. 
These  representations  had  a  wonderful  effect,  and  the  natives 
thronged  to  defend  the  walls  of  Acre. 

Buonaparte  pushed  on  the  siege  with  vigour  ;  and  0131  the  third 
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©f  April,  having  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  to  the  north-east,  he 
assaulted  it,  but  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Various 
sorties  were  made  by  the  besieged,  always  headed  by  the  British; 
who  thus  inspired  them  with  a  contempt  of  their  enemy,  and  an 
admiration  of  the  intrepidity  of  their  defenders.  In  May,  a 
strong  reinforcement  of  troops,  under  Hassan  Bey,  approached 
Acre  from  the  sea-side ;  and  Buonaparte  resolved  to  attempt 
another  assault  before  those  troops  could  have  time  to  recmbark. 
The  ramparts,  which  were  manned  with  seamen  drafted  from  the 
British  ships,  kept  up  a  heavy  and  incessant  fire  on  the  besiegers  ; 
but  the}'  succeeded  in  making  a  lodgment  on  the  second  story  of 
the  north-east  tower,  the  upper  part  of  it  having  been  beaten 
down,  and  the  ruins  forming  a  platform  for  them  to  mount.  The 
contrivance  of  sir  Sydney  Smith  did  not  fail  him  in  this  critical 
moment ;  he  landed  more  of  his  crew  at  the  mole,  and,  armed, 
only  with  boarding  pikes,  he  conducted  them  to  the  breach,  which, 
the  Turks  were  at  that  moment  beginning  to  quit  in  despair? 
This  reinforcement  of  tried  friends  gave  them  new  ardour,  and 
inspirited  them  to  renew  their  efforts  against  the  besiegers.  They 
returned  to  the  breach,  which  presented  an  awful  scene;  the 
ruins  between  the  two  parties  serving  as  mutual  breastworks  : 
the  muzzles  of  their  guns  and  heads  of  their  pikes  were  locked 
in  each  other.  Dgezzar,  hearing  that  the  English  were  on  the 
breach,  quitted  his  garden,  where,  according  to  the  Turkish  cus- 
tom, he  was  sitting  to  reward  such  as  should  bring  him  the  heads 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  distribute  musket  cartridges  with  his  own 
hand.  He  advanced  to  the  breach,  pulling  down  the  English, 
and  exclaiming,  that  if  any  harm  happened  to  his  English  friends 
all  was  lost.  This  friendly  contest  as  to  who  should  defend  the 
breach,  caused  such  a  rush  towards  it,  that  the  besiegers  were 
kept  at  bay  till  the  first  body  of  Hassan  Bey's  troops  arrived. 
Sir  Sydney  Smith  then  proposed  to  Dgezzar  to  open  the  gates 
and  permit  a  sortie.  This  advice  was  followed  ;  but  the  Turks 
were  repulsed  with  loss,  and  the  French  returned  to  the  breach. 
Dgezzar  now,  in  turn,  proposed  not  to  defend  the  breach  any 
longer,  but  to  suffer  a  certain  number  of  the  French  to  enter,  and 
then  to  close  with  them  before  the  rest  could  mount.  This 
scheme  succeeded  ;  the  French  entered  the  breach,  and  descend- 
ed into  the  pacha's  garden,  where,  in  a  short  interval,  the  fore- 
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most  of  them  lay  headless  corpses — the  sabre  and  dagger  proving 
more  than  a  match  for  the  bayonet  at  close  quarters.  The 
French  were  finally  repulsed ;  and  Buonaparte,  perceiving  the 
inutility  of  further  attempts,  began  his  retreat  back  to  Egypt  on 
the  twentieth  of  May,  leaving  all  his  battering  artillery  behind 
him  ;  whilst  his  light  artillery,  which  he  sent  off  by  sea,  were  all 
captured  by  sir  Sydney  Smith.  Thus  terminated  the  siege  of 
Acre,  after  a  duration  of  sixty-four  days,  to  the  immortal  honour 
of  a  handful  of  British  sailors,  who  were  the  chief  means  of  re- 
pulsing the  conquerors  of  Italy  ! 

Buonaparte  arrived  at  Cairo  in  June,  having  been  dreadfully 
harassed  by  the  flying  native  troops  during  the  whole  of  his  re- 
treat. The  Turks  now  resolved  to  adopt  offensive  measures, 
and  a  body  of  them  accordingly  landed  at  Aboukir ;  of  which 
Buonaparte  no  sooner  had  notice  than  he  marched  against  them. 
A  battle  ensued  on  the  twenty -fifth  of  July  ;  and  the  Turks  were 
defeated,  and  compelled  to  reembark  and  leave  Egypt.  Whether 
Buonaparte  saw  all  his  hopes  of  attacking  the  British  in  India 
now  frustrated,  or  whether  he  had  been  informed  of  the  distrac- 
tions which  at  that  period  prevailed  between  the  ruling  powers  of 
France,  he  determined,  for  one  or  other  of  these  reasons,  to 
leave  Egypt.  He  therefore  departed  in  a  frigate,  after  appoint- 
ing Kleber  commander-in-chief,  by  a  letter  which  could  not  reach 
him  till  after  he  had  sailed,  and  luckily  got  into  a  small  sea-port 
in  Provence,  after  having  narrowly  escaped  being  captured  by 
some  British  cruisers,  which  chased  the  vessel  in  which  he  took 
his  passage. 


CHAP.  LXIV. 
GEORGE  III.  (Continued.) 

JjuoNAPARTE,  on  his  return  to  France,  found  it  agonised  by  the 
struggles  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Moderes  :  he  himself  was  inim- 
ical to  jacobinism,  and  so  was  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  then  one  of  the 
directors ;  they  therefore  began  to  concert  together  the  plan  of 
their  overthrpw,  and  of  a  new  constitution.    Rcederer  and  sev- 
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eral  members  of  the  legislative  assemblies  were  admitted  into 
their  councils.  The  executive  power,  divided  as  it  was  among 
five,  was  found  to  have  no  control  over  a  popular  assembly,  and 
the  new  plan  was  to  have  a  more  efficient  executive  ;  to  lessen 
the  authority  of  the  popular  bodies ;  to  give  the  senate  a  more 
permanent  power  than  the  council  of  elders  enjoyed,  and  the  for- 
mer obliged  the  legislative  bodies  to  transact  business  only  in 
committees  of  twenty -five  each,  by  which  their  influence  would 
be  almost  extinguished.  So  that  the  plastic  government  of 
France  was  again  to  change  its  democratical  for  an  oligarchical 
form. 

The  mine  being  ready  for  an  explosion,  the  committee  of  in- 
spectors of  the  council  of  antients,  on  the  ninth  of  November, 
presented  a  report,  in  which  they  stated,  that  there  were  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  the  country's  being  in  danger,  and  proposed  to 
remove  the  sittings  of  the  legislature  to  St.  Cloud,  and  to  entrust 
the  safety  of  the  national  representation  to  general  Buonaparte. 
The  council  of  antients,  who,  by  the  constitution  of  1795,  had  a 
right  to  remove  the  sittings  from  Paris,  instantly  adopted  the 
proposition.  Buonaparte  then  published  an  address  to  the  army, 
inviting  them  to  second  him  with  their  usual  courage  and  firm- 
ness, promising  them  liberty,  victory,  and  peace,  and  to  restore  the 
republic  to  the  rank  whicii  it  had  held  in  Europe  two  years  before, 
and  which  incapacity  and  treason  had  brought  to  the  verge  of  de- 
struction :  he  announced  to  the  national  guard  at  Paris,  that  a  new 
order  of  things  was  on  the  point  of  being  settled  ;  that  the  council 
of  elders  were  going  to  save  the  state,  and  that  whoever  should 
jappose  their  designs  shoxild  perish  by  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers. 
.On  the  following  day,  Buonaparte,  with  a  vast  military  force,  went 
to  St.  Cloud,  where  the  legislative  bodies  were  to  hold  their  sit- 
j;ings.  The  directors  resigned  their  ofiices ;  and  Buonaparte,  en- 
tering the  hall  of  the  council  of  elders,  told  them  he  was  neither 
a  Ceesar  nor  a  Cromwell,  come  to  establish  a  military  government, 
but  a  friend  to  freedom  and  his  country :  conspiracies  were  going 
forward — rebellion  was  rearing  its  head— the  nation  was  in  the 
most  imminent  danger — the  present  constitution  had  been  a  pre- 
text for  tyranny ;  for  the  preservation  of  the  country,  it  must  be 
completely  changed.  Very  few  of  the  members  ventured  any 
jppositiony  but  the  council  of  five  hundred  presented  ji  most  tur- 
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bulent  scene.  The  sitting  was  opened  by  a  proposition,  that  all 
the  members  should  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution. 
It  was  received  with  loud  plaudits  and  exclamations  of,  "  Down 
with  the  dictators  !"  A  letter  from  Barras  was  then  read,  giving 
in  his  resignation  ;  and  whilst  they  were  deliberating  whether  it 
ought  to  be  accepted,  Buonaparte,  followed  by  twenty  grenadiers, 
entered  the  hall,  and  walked  up  to  the  president,  who  was  his 
brother,  Lucien  Buonaparte.  Several  members  darted  on  him, 
and  pushed  him  back.  One  of  them.  Arena,  a  Corsican,  attempt- 
ed to  stab  him ;  but  the  blow  was  warded  off  by  one  of  the  grena- 
diers. Buonaparte  then  drew  back ;  ordered  the  grenadiers  to 
retire  ;  and  left  the  hall  himself.  His  conduct  was  then  severely 
reprobated  5  his  appointment  of  general  of  the  legislative  guard 
(which  he  had  received  but  a  few  days  before)  was  proposed  to  be 
anniffleH ;  and  the  council  of  elders  was  accused  of  having  violat- 
ed the  constitution.  The  president  interrupted  this  desultory 
debate  by  quitting  his  chair,  and  throwing  offhis  scarf,  the  badge 
of  cffice.  This  was  the  signal  :  a  file  of  grenadiers  entered  and 
took  away  the  president.  A  strong  detachment  of  the  military 
followed,  and  an  officer  was  ordered  to  clear  the  hall  in  Buona- 
parte's name,  which  was  immediately  executed. 

What  a  striking  coincidence  is  here  presented  between  the  con- 
duct of  Buonaparte  and  that  of  Cromwell  in  dissolving  the  long 
parliament!  In  reading  the  history  of  the  British  usurper,  we 
may  say  of  that  of  France — 

•'  Mutato  nomine,  de  te  fabula  narratur," 

The  council  of  elders  now  declared,  that  the  "  factious  assas- 
sins" of  the  other  house  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  representa- 
tives of  the  people ;  and  therefore  voted  themselves  to  be  the  na- 
tional representation.  But  they  invited  those  of  the  other  house 
who  had  not  opposed  their  measures  to  join  them  :  the  rest  were 
excluded  from  any  seat  in  the  new  legislative  bodies  about  to  be 
formed.  The  consuls  chosen  for  the  executive  government  were 
Sieyes  and  Ducos,  two  of  the  late  directors,  and  Buonaparte,  who 
was  to  be  the  chief  consul  and  supreme  executive  magistrate. 
The  principal  objects  of  the  new  government  were  declared  t^ 
be  the  re-establishment  of  tranquillity,  virtue,  prosperity,  and  hap- 
piness at  home,  and  to  restore  peace  with  foreign  nations. 
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"Whilst  the  organisation  of  the  government  was  going  on,  agree  = 
ably  to  the  plan  on  which  this  new  constitution  had  been  formed. 
Buonaparte,  the  sole  arbiter  of  France  (and  whose  vanity  now 
rejected  the  zifrom  his  name,  to  confound  his  origin  with  the  Bo- 
napartes  of  Tuscany),  sought  to  cement  his  power  by  restoring 
to  her  the  blessings  of  peace  ;  or,  at  least,  to  throw  all  the  odium 
of  the  war  on  Britain.  Either  of  those  ways,  he  trusted,  would 
secure  his  own  popularity,  and  therefore  he  wrote  the  following 
letter : — 

"  French  republic.  Sovereignty  of  the  people. 

"  Liberty.  Equality. 

"  Bonaparte,  first  consul  of  the  republic,  to  his  majesty' 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland. 

"  Paris,  ihe  5th  Nivose,    * 
"  8th  j'ear  of  the  republic. 

"  Called  by  the  wishes  of  the  French  nation  to  occupy  the 
first  magistracy  of  the  republic,  I  think  it  proper,  on  entering  into 
office,  to  make  a  direct  communication  of  it  to  your  majesty. 

"  The  war,  which  has  for  eight  years  ravaged  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world — must  it  be  eternal  ? — Are  there  no  means  of  com- 
ing to  an  understanding  ? 

"  How  can  the  two  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  pow- 
erful and  strong  beyond  what  their  safety  and  independence  re- 
quire, sacrifice  to  ideas  of  vain  greatness  the  benefit  of  commerce, 
internal  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  families  ?  How  is  it  that 
they  do  not  feel  that  peace  is  of  the  first  necessity,  as  well  as  of 
the  first  glory  ? 

"  These  sentiments  cannot  be  foreign  in  the  heart  of  your  ma- 
jesty, who  reigns  over  a  free  nation,  and  with  the  sole  view  of 
rendering  it  happy. 

"  Your  majesty  will  only'see  in  tliis  overture  my  sincere  desire 
to  contribute  efficaciously,  for  the  second  time,  to  a  general  pa- 
cification, by  a  step  speedy,  entirely  of  confidence,  and  disen- 
gaged from  those  .forms  which,  necessary  perhaps  to  disguise  the 
dependence  of  weak  states,  prove  only,  in  those  which  are  strong, 
the  natural  desire  of  deceiving  each  other. 

"  France  and  England,  by  the  abuse  of  their  strength,  may  still 
for  a  long  time,  for  the  misfortune  of  all  nations^  retard  the  period 
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of  their  being  exhausted.  But,  T  will  venture  to  say  it,  the  fate 
of  all  civilised  nations  is  attached  to  the  termination  of  a  war 
which  involves  the  whole  world. 

"  Your  majesty's,  &c. 

"  Bonaparte.'' 

This  letter  was  inclosed  in  a  note  from  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  in  France  to  his  majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs. 

However  ardent  might  have  been  the  real  wishes  of  the  first 
consul  for  a  speedy  negotiation  and  pacification,  yet  he  was  not 
so  sanguine  as  to  form  any  expectations  of  success  from  this  over- 
ture. The  time  and-*ituation  of  France  were  not  such  as  to  make 
it  appear  as  the  effect  of  much  moderation.  Her  internal  weak- 
ness, arising  from  a  late  revolutionary  crisis,  her  exhausted  finan- 
ces, the  commotions  which  the  royalists  had  again  fanned  into  a 
blaze  in  several  parts :  her  armies,  notwithstanding  their  late 
successes,  compelled  to  retreat  almost  within  her  own  frontiers  5 
were  not  symptoms  of  a  hasty  pacification,  unless  she  would  con- 
sent to  make  great  sacrifices. 

The  British  parliament  met  again  on  the  twenty- fourth  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  in  the  opening  of  the  king's  speech  it  was  recom- 
mended to  the  house  to  consider  of  the  propriety  of  his  majesty's 
availing  himself  to  a  further  extent  of  the  voluntary  services  of 
the  militia,  at  a  moment  when  our  active  force  abroad  might  be 
of  the  most  beneficial  consequences.     It   moreover  set  forth : 
<•  That  since  the  last  session  our  prospects  had  been  improved 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  imagination  :  the  deliverance  of  Italy 
might  now  be  considered  as  secured,  by  a  campaign  equal  in 
splendour  and  success  to  the  most  brilliant  recorded  in  history. 
The  kingdom  of  Naples  had  been  rescued  from  the  French  yoke, 
and  restored  to  the  dominion  of  its  lawful  sovereign. — The  French 
expedition  to  Egypt  had  been  productive  of  calamity  and  disgrace, 
whilst  its  ultimate  views  against  our  eastern  possessions  had  been 
utterly  confounded.— There  was  every  reason  to  expect  that  our 
present  efforts  for  the  deliverance  of  the  United  Provinces  would 
prove  successful ;  we  had  rescued  already  the  principal  port  and 
naval  arsenal  of  the  Dutch  republic  fi-om  the  enemy,  and  might 
hope  that  the  skill  of  our  generals  and  the  intrepidity  of  our  troops 
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would  soon,  with  the  assistance  of  our  allies,  surmount  every  ob- 
stacle ;  and  that  the  fleet  destined,  under  the  usurped  dominion 
of  France,  to  invade  these  islands  would,  vmder  its  antient  stand- 
ard, restore  the  religion,  liberty,  and  independence  of  provinces 
so  long  in  alliance  with  this  country. — To  our  good  and  faithful 
ally,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  whose  wisdom  and  magnanimity  di- 
rected the  force  of  his  extensive  empire  to  so  many  quarters  of 
Europe,  we  were  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  favourable 
change  in  the  general  posture  of  our  affairs.  In  pursuance  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  British  parliament,  his  majesty  had  com- 
municated their  sentiments  to  both  houses  of  parliament  in  Ire- 
land respecting  an  union  with  that  kingdom ;  which  would  add 
so  much  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  his  Irish  subjects,  and 
consolidate  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  empire."  The  ad- 
dress passed  the  house  of  lords  without  a  single  dissenting  voice, 
and  the  house  of  commons  by  a  majority  of  ninety -three  to  four : 
but  lord  Romney  in  the  former,  and  Mr.  Joliffe  in  the  latter,  re- 
served to  themselves  the  claim  of  objecting  afterwards  to  the  bill 
relative  to  the  militia. 

On  the  twenty -sixth  ot  September,  Mr.  Dundas  moved  for  per- 
mission to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  militia  forces  of 
this  kingdom,  and  to  enable  his  majesty  to  accept  the  services  of 
an  additional  number  of  volunteers.    The  oppositionists  made  the 
same  objection  to  the  measure  as  they  had  alleged  during  the  pre- 
ceding session,  which  went  principally  to  the  point  of  its  uncon- 
stitutionality, and  its  altering  a  long  established  system.     Mr- 
Tierney  particularly  observed,  that  the  militia  was  originally  in- 
tended for  home  defence ;  the  nature  of  their  service  was  chang- 
ed when  they  went  out  of  the  country  for  any  purpose.     He  did 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  they  had  not  done  themselves  great 
credit,  and  this  kingdom  service,  in  Ireland  ;  but  they  had  totally 
altered  the  system  on  which  they  were  established,  and,  by  this 
sort  of  practice,  might  become  a  standing  army  in  the   hands  of 
the  crown.     In  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  therefore,  he  must 
observe,  that  the  militia  was  now  rather  an  object  of  jealousy 
than  of  confidence  ;  and  he  could  wish  to  have  it  voted  annually, 
like  all  other  military  force. 

After  this  bill  had  passed  both  houses  of  parliament  by  great 
majorities,  the  session  concluded  on  the  twelfth  of  October,  and 
adjourned  to  the  twen  ty -fixst  of  January  following. 
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During  the  recess,  the  letter  of  the  first  consul  to  his  majesty 
arrived;  and,  after  mature  deliberation,  the  following  answer 
was  returned  in  an  official  note  from  lord  Grenville  to  the  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs  in  France  : 

"  The  king  has  given  frequent  proofs  of  his  sincere  desire  for 
the  re-establishment  of  secure  and  permanent  tranquillity  in  Eu- 
rope. He  ^neither  is  nor  has  been  engaged  in  any  contest  for  a 
vain  and  false  glory.  He  has  had  no  other  view  than  that  of  main- 
taining, against  all  aggression,  the  rights  and  happiness  of  his 
subjects. 

"  For  these  he  has  contended  against  an  unprovoked  attack, 
and  for  the  same  objects  he  is  still  obliged  to  contend ;  nor  can 
he  hope  that  this  necessity  could  be  removed  by  entering  at  the 
present  moment  into  negotiation  with  those,  whom  a  fresh  revolu- 
has  so  recently  placed  in  the  exercise  of  power  in  France,  since 
no  real  advantage  can  arise  from  such  negotiation  to  the  great 
and  desirable  object  of  general  peace,  until  it  shall  distinctly  ap- 
pear, that  those  causes  have  ceased  to;'operate  which  originally 
produced  the  war,  arid  by  which  it  has  been  since  protracted, 
and,  in  more  than  one  instance,  renewed. 

"  The  same  system,  to  the  prevalence  of  which  France  justly 
ascribes  all  her  present  miseries,  is  that  which  has  also  involved 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  a  long  and  destructive  warfare,  of  a  nature 
long  since  unknown  to  the  practice  of  civilised  nations. 

"  For  the  extension  of  this  system,  and  for  the  extermination 
of  all  established  governments,  the  resources  of  France  have, 
from  year  to  year,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  unparalleled  dis- 
tress, been  lavished  and  exhausted.  To  this  indiscriminate  spirit 
of  destruction,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Provinces,  the  Swiss 
Cantons  (his  majesty's  ancient  friends  and  allies),  have  been 
successively  sacrificed ;  Germany  has  been  ravaged ;  Italy, 
though  now  rescued  from  its  invaders,  has  been  made  the  scene 
of  unbounded  rapine  and  anarchy.  His  majesty  has  himself 
been  compelled  to  maintain  an  arduous  and  burthensome  contest 
for  the  independence  and  existence  of  his  kingdoms. 

"  Nor  have  these  calamities  been  confined  to  Europe  alone ; 
they  have  been  extended  to  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the 
world;  and  even  to  countries  so  remote  both  in  situation  and 
interest,  that  the  very  existence  qf  such  a  war  was  perhaps  un-' 
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known  to  those  who  found  themselves  suddenly  involved  in  all 
its  horrors. 

"  While  such  a  system  continues  to  prevail,  and  while  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation  can  be 
lavished  in  its  support,  experience  has  shown,  that  no  defence 
but  that  of  an  open  and  steady  hostility  can  be  availing.  The 
most  solemn  treaties  have  only  paved  the  way  for  fresh  aggres- 
sions ;  and  it  is  to  a  determined  resistance  alone  that  is  now  due 
whatever  remains  in  Europe  of  stability  for  property,  for  personal 
liberty,  for  social  order,  or  for  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

"  For  the  security,  therefore,  of  these  essential  objects,  his 
majesty  cannot  place  his  reliance  on  the  mere  renewal  of  general 
professions  of  pacific  dispositions.  Such  professions  have  been 
repeatedly  held  out  by  all  those  who  have  successively  directed 
the  resources  of  France  to  the  destruction  of  Europe?  and  whom 
the  present  rulers  have  declared  to  have  been  all,  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  uniformly,  incapable  of  maintaining  the  relations  of 
amity  and  peace. 

"  Greatly,  however,  will  his  majesty  rejoice  whenever  it  shall 
appear  that  the  danger  to  which  his  own  dominions,  and  those  of 
his  allies,  have  been  so  long  exposed  has  really  ceased ;  when- 
ever he  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  necessity  of  resistance  is  at  an 
end  ;  that,  after  the  experience  of  so  many  years  of  crimes  and 
miseries,  better  principles  have  ultimately  prevailed  in  France  j 
and  that  all  the  gigantic  projects  of  ambition,  and  all  the  restless 
schemes  of  destruction,  which  have  endangered  the  very  existence 
of  civil  society,  have  at  length  been  finally  relinquished :  but  the 
conviction  of  such  a  change,  however  agreeable  to  his  majesty's 
wishes,  can  result  only  from  experience,  and  from  evidence  of 
facts. 

«  The  best  and  most  natural  pledge  of  its  reality  and  perma- 
nence would  be  the  restoration  of  that  line  of  princes  which  for 
so  many  centuries  maintained  the  French  nation  in  prosperity  at 
home,  and  in  consideration  and  respect  abroad ;  such  an  event 
would  at  once  have  removed,  and  will  at  any  time  remove,  all 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  negotiation  or  peace.  It  would  confirm 
to  France  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  its  antient  territory ;  and 
it  would  give  to  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  tranquillity 
and  peace,  that  security  which  they  are  now  compelled  to  seek 
by  other  means. 
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«  But,  desirable  as  such  an  event  must  be,  both  to  France  and 
to  the  world,  it  is  not  to  this  mode,  exclusively,  that  his  majesty 
limits  the  possibility  of  secure  and  solid  pacification.  His  ma- 
jesty makes  no  claim  to  prescribe  to  France  what  shall  be  the 
form  of  her  government,  or  in  whose  hands  she  shall  vest  the  au- 
thority necessary  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  great  and  pow- 
erful nation. 

"  His  majesty  looks  only  to  the  secui-ityofhisown  dominions, 
and  to  the  general  safety  of  Eui-ope.  Whenever  he  shall  judge 
that  such  security  can  in  any  manner  be  attained,  as  resulting 
either  from  the  internal  situation  of  that  country,  from  whose  in- 
ternal situation  the  danger  has  arisen,  or  from  such  other  circum- 
stances of  whatever  nature  as  may  produce  the  same  end,  his 
majesty  will  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  concert  with  his 
allies  the  means  of  immediate  and  general  pacification. 

"  Unhappily,  no  such  security  hitherto  exists ;  no  sufiBcient 
evidence  of  the  principles  by  which  the  new  government  will  be 
directed  ;  no  reasonable  ground  by  which  to  judge  of  its  stabil- 
ity. In  this  situation,  it  can  for  the  present  only  remain  for  his 
majesty  to  pursue,  in  conjunction  with  other  powers,  those  exer- 
tions of  just  and  defensive  war  which  his  regard  to  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects  will  never  permit  him  either  to  continue  beyond 
the  necessity  in  which  they  originated,  or  to  terminate  on  any 
other  grounds  than  such  as  may  best  contribute  to  the  secure  en- 
joyment of  their  tranquillity,  their  constitution,  and  their  inde- 
pendence." 

Though  this  repulse  must  have  been  galling  to  the  pride  of  the 
first  consul,  yet  it  is  probable  that  it  was  nothing  but  what  he 
expected,  and  even  wished  for.  He  had  raised  himself  to  the 
throne  by  the  bayonet,  and  the  support  of  the  same  instrument 
was  still  necessary  to  his  newly^established  power.  He  could 
not  therefore  but  secretly  wish  for  a  continuance  of  the  wai-,  which 
would  imply  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  numerous  armies  of 
France  on  foot.  He  had,  moreover,  fulfilled  the  engagement 
which  he  lay  under  to  the  French  nation  of  endeavouring  to  give 
them  peace ;  and  the  rejection  of  his  offer  gave  him  a  claim  to 
their  support.  The  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  line,  which  was 
hinted  at  in  lord  Grenville's  note  as  the  most  natural  means  of  a 
lasting  pacification,  was  strongly  pointed  out  as  an  insult  offered 
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to  the  French  nation,  and  the  determination  of  abiding  by  the  ex- 
perience and  evidence  of  facts  was  construed  into  a  war  of  subju- 
gation. 

The  first  consul,  to  push  still  further  the  common  sentiment  of 
indignation  which  pervaded  the  whole  nation,  caused  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  to  write  another  note  to  lord  Grenville ;  in 
which,  after  attempting  to  repel  the  charge  of  aggression,  and 
to  retort  it  back  upon  the  coalesced  powers,  and  observing  that  a 
sincere  desire  for  peace  ought  to  lead  the  parties  to  the  discovery 
of  the  means  for  terminating  the  war  i-ather  than  apologies  or  re- 
criminations respecting  its  commencement,  he  concluded  by  offer- 
ing a  suspension  of  arms,  and  proposing  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  or 
any  other,  for  the  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries,  in  order  to  acce- 
lerate the  re-establishment  of  peace  and  amity  between  the  French 
republic  and  England. 

Lord  Grenville,  in  reply,  returned  the  recrimination  of  aggres- 
sion upon  France,  and  referring  to  his  former  note,  stated,  that 
his  majesty  adhered  to  the  declarations  which  it  contained,  and 
that  it  was  only  on  the  grounds  there  stated  that  his  regard  to  the 
safety  of  his  subjects  would  suffer  him  to  renounce  that  system  of 
vigorous  defence  to  which,  under  the  favour  of  Providence,  his 
kingdom  owed  the  security  of  those  blessings  which  they  en- 
joyed. 

Thus  terminated  this  interesting  correspondence,  begun  in  so 
singular  and  unofficial  a  manner;  and  the  expectations  and  hopes 
of  both  parties  were  staked  on  their  swords. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  January,  when  the  British  parliament 

had  re-assembled  after  the  Christmas  recess,  the  letter 
Fl  800  ~1 
i-        'J    of  the  first  consul  and  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in 

France,  and  lord  Grenville's  answers,  were  laid  before  them, 

accompanied  by  a  royal  message,  purporting,  that  his  majesty  had 

ordered  copies  of    communications  recently  received  from  the 

enemy,  and  the  answers  which  had  been  returned  to  them,  to  be 

laid  before  the  house  ;  that  his  majesty  entertained  the  fullest 

confidence  that  these  answers  would  appear  conformable  to  the 

most  important  interests  of  his  dominions ;  and  that,  having  no 

object  nearer  his  heart  than  that  of  contributing  to  the  tranquillity 

of  Europe,  and  establishing  the  prosperity  of  his  faithful  people 

on  a  permanent  basis,  he  relied  on  the  support  of  his  parliameqt 
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to  accomplish  these  ends,  and  on  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of 
his  subjects  in  such  measures  as  would  best  confirm  the  signal 
advantages  obtained  in  the  last  campaign,  and  conduct  the  contest 
to  an  honourable  conclusion. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January  lord  Gi*enville  moved  an  ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  his  majesty  on  this  communication,  which  was 
carried  by  a  very  great  majority.  Mr.  Dundas  moved  a  similar 
address  to  the  king  in  the  house  of  commons.  He  asserted,  that 
the  leading  feature  of  the  revolution  was  a  disregard  of  all  trea- 
ties and  obligations,  and  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  all  other  powers  ;  in  proof  of  which  he  would  merely 
recite  the  names  of  Spain,  Naples,  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  Genoa, 
Geneva,  Modena,  Venice,  Austria,  Russia,  England,  and  Egypt. 
Were  these  principles  laid  aside  ?  No  !  the  Jacobinical  form  of 
government  was  indeed  at  an  end ;  but  all  power  was  now  consoli- 
dated in  a  military  despot*  Under  these  circumstances,  overtures 
were  made  for  peace ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  sincerity  of  the 
offer  was  founded  solely  on  the  assertioH  of  Bonaparte,  and  jet 
there  was  not  a  single  treaty  in  which  he  had  not  violated  his 
faith.  If  we  concluded  the  negotiation  we  could  not  disband  our 
forces,  whieh  we  must  be  at  the  expense  of  maintaining  without 
the  power  of  exercising.  Before  we  made  peace,  it  behoved  us  to 
consider  whether  we  ought  to  pledge  ourselves  to  refrain  from 
hostility  towards  France,  leaving  Europe  at  her  mercy  whilst  our 
hands  were  tied  up.  The  address  was  voted  by  a  great  ma- 
jority. 

The  business  of  the  intended  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  introduced  on  the  eighteenth  of  February  into  the 
Irish  parliament  with  a  message  from  the  lord-lieutenant,  in  which 
his  excellency  stated,  that  he  had  it  in  command  from  his  majesty 
to  lay  before  both  houses  of  the  legislature  the  resolutions  of  the 
British  parliament,  and  to  express  his  majesty's  wish  that  they 
would  take  the  same  into  their  most  serious  consideration,  &c. ; 
and,  after  an  arduous  opposition,  the  whole  of  the  articles,  with 
very  few  alterations,  were  agreed  to.  These  resolutions  of  the 
Irish  parliament  were  laid  before  the  British  house  of  lords  on  the 
second  of  April,  and  the  whole  of  them,  with  several  amendments 
proposed  by  lord  Grenville,  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  lords,  and 
wex'e  afterwards  agreed  to  by  the  commons.     A  bill  according  to 
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these  resolutions  passed,  and  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land was  fixed  to  commence  on  the  first  of  Januarv,  1801 — the  first 
day  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  intervals  of  this  interesting  discussion,  Mr.  Sheridan 
moved  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  late  unfortu- 
nate expedition  to  Holland,  and  concluded  a  long  speech,  taking  a 
view  of  the  whole  proceedings,  by  asserting,  that  we  owed  it  to  the 
spirit  of  the  troops,  to  the  honour  of  the  living,  and  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  to  bring  to  public  view  the  authors  of  our  disgrace. 
Mr.  Dundas  replied,  that  our  object  was  threefold  :  first,  to  rescue 
the  United  Provinces  from  the  tyranny  of  the  French ;  secondly, 
to  add  to  the  efficient  force  of  this  country  and  diminish  that  of 
the  enemy,  by  gaining  possession  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  which  the 
French  intended  to  use  in  invading  our  dominions ;  and  thirdly, 
to  divert  their  pursuits  in  general,  and  by  hostile  operations  in  Hol- 
land to  defeat  their  plans  in  the  course  of  the  campaign.  The  first 
object  he  justified  on  the  score  of  precedent.  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  King  William  had  lent  assistance  to  the  Dutch  to  enable  them 
to  maintain  their  independency,  the  overthrow  of  which  would 
materially  injure  the  commerce  of  Britain;  and  the  same  policy 
had  been  uniformly  maintained  by  the  house  of  Brunswick.  It 
was  not  more  criminal  at  present  to  attempt  to  rescue  them  from 
the  French  republic.  The  second  object  he  maintained  on  tha 
ground  of  national  expediency  and  of  useful  acquisition.  We 
had  defeated  the  enemy's  design  of  invading  us  |  we  had  taken 
seven  thousand  Dutch  seamen,  all  of  whom  were  liable  to  be  im- 
pressed into  the  French  service,  and  forty  thousand  tons  of  ship- 
ping, which  might  have  greatly  annoyed  our  commerce.  The 
third  object  he  supported  on  the  grounds  of  its  beneficial  effects; 
he  attributed  to  the  diversion  in  Holland  the  recovery  of  Italy 
from  the  French,  as  also  the  success  of  the  allies  in  Switzerland, 
by  drawing  away  forty  thousand  men  of  Massena's  army.  In  the 
two  latter  objects  we  had  been  successful,  and  the  failure  in  the 
first  he  attributed  to  the  fortune  of  war,  which  is  often  known  to 
counteract  the  best-concerted  and  executed  schemes.  He  must? 
therefore,  strenuously  object  to  all  military  criticism  on  military 
operations,  and  resist  a  motion  which  could  not  be  productive  of 
any  actual  benefit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  might  clog  and  harass 
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tiie  measures  of  government.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  against  forty -five. 

Every  loyal  heart  was  filled  with  indignation  at  an  attempt 
which  was  made  against  his  majesty's  life  on  the  fifteenth  of  May. 
In  the  morning,  as  the  king  was  reviewing  the  grenadier  battalioa 
of  foot  guards  in  Hyde-Parkj  a  shot  from  the  ranks  wounded  a 
Mr.  Ongley,  who  stood  among  the  spectators  at  about  eight  yards 
distance  in  a  parallel  line  from  the  king.  From  the  subsequent 
atrocious  attempt,  it  was  imagined  by  many  that  this  was  not  the 
effectofaccidentjbutof  a  premeditated  design  againsthis  majesty's 
life  ;  there  however  never  appeared  any  grounds  for  this  opinion. 
In  the  evening,  the  king  and  queen,  with  the  princesses  Elizabeth, 
Augusta,  Mary,  and  Amelia,  went  to  Drury-lane  theatre.  Just  as 
the  king  entered  the  house,  and  whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  salut- 
ing the  audience,  a  person,  nearly  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
row  of  the  pit  from  the  orchestra,  levelled  a  horse-pistol  towards 
the  royal  box,  and  fired.  A  gentleman  who  stood  by  had  not 
time  to  prevent  the  firing,  but  he  raised  the  arm  which  held  the 
pistol,  so  as  to  make  it  throw  the  contents  into  the  roof  of  the 
boSi  The  audience  were  for  a  few  minutes  dumb  with  horror  and 
suspense.  The  queen  was  just  entering  the  box,  but  the  king 
waved  his  hand  to  her  to  remain  where  she  was  ;  and,  placing  his 
hand  to  his  breast,  bowed  again  to  the  spectators  to  assure  them 
of  his  being  unhurt.  After  the  stupor  had  a  little  subsided,  the 
assassin  was  seized,  dragged  into  the  orchestra,  and  carried  to  the 
music  room.  "  God  save  the  king"  was  twice  sungj  and  the  play 
commenced.  At  the  end  of  the  entertainment  the  same  loyal 
song  was  repeated,  and  received  with  enthusiastic  applause. 

On  the  examination  of  this  wretched  man,  it  appeared  that  his 
name  was  James  Hadfield ;  he  had  served  his  time  to  a  working 
silversmith,  but  had  inlisted  into  the  fifteenth  light  dragoons,  and 
went  with  his  regiment  to  Holland,  where  he  received  several 
wounds  in  his  head,  which  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  liquor 
never  failed  to  derange  him.  The  prisoner,  on  his  examination, 
gave  some  symptoms  of  insanity,  although  his  answers  were  at 
times  pertinent  and  rational.  He  was  tried  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  where  his  infirmity  being  unequivocally  proved,  he  was 
acquitted,  but  ordered  to  be  confined  in  Bethlehem  hospital. 
Addresses  to  his  majesty,  congratulatory  on  his  escape,  flowed  in 
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from  every  corner  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  parliament,  then  on 
the  eve  of  a  prorogation,  closed  their  labours  by  adding  two  clauses 
to  the  insanity  bill ; — one  to  prevent  insane  persons  from  being 
bailed  out  without  the  concurrence  of  one  of  the  magistrates  who 
committed  him,  and  the  other  to  provide  for  the  personal  safety 
of  the  sovereign  against  the  attempts  of  such  persons. 

The  first  consul  had  completely  succeeded  in  his  design  of 
rendering  the  French  nation  indignant  at  the  peremptory  refusal 
of  Britain  to  listen  to  his  pacificatory  overtures ;  and  he  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  rendering  the  war  popular,  and  throw- 
ing all  the  odium  of  it  on  the  British.  Even  the  party  which  dis- 
approved of  the  manner  in  which  the  first  consul  had  opened  the 
communication  with  Great  Britain  totally  forgot  their  disappro- 
bation of  that  circumstance,  in  their  common  resentment  at  the 
refusal  of  their  pacificatory  overtures,  except,  as  was  industrious- 
ly circulated,  on  terms  which  were  too  ignominious  for  France  to 
listen  to  ;  and  Buonaparte  reaped  from  his  scheme  all  the  bene- 
fit he  expected  or  desired — that  of  uniting  all  parties  in  France 
in  favour  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  western  departments  of  France,  encouraged  by  the  disas- 
ters of  the  republicans  in  the  late  campaign  had  again  risen  in 
open  revolt.  The  first  consul  resolved  to  begin  with  them,  and 
his  preparatory  steps  were  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  army  of 
the  west,  tending  to  sow  dissension  among  the  insurgents.  It 
stated  that  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  revolted  de- 
partments had  had  their  grievances  redressed  and  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  that  none  remained  to  be  subdued  but  ruffians,  emi- 
grants, and  the  hirelings  of  foreign  powers.  It  concluded  by  re- 
commending to  the  array  to  make  a  short  and  good  campaign. 
The  command  of  the  western  army  was  given  to  general  Brune, 
who  instantly  received  the  submission  of  all  the  insurgent  chiefs 
on  the  left  side  of  the  Loire,  including  La  Vendee.  Some  of  the 
chiefs  on  the  right  side  also  submitted ;  but  many  retreated  to  the 
western  extremity  of  Brittany,  where  they  joined  Georges,  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  of  those  revolted  chiefs.  Brune  present- 
ly surrounded  Georges,  and  defeated  him  with  great  loss.  He 
then  submitted,  and  consented  to  disband  his  troops.  Frotte, 
who  had  assumed  the  title  of  commander-in-chief  for  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  was  the  only  remaining  chief  unsubdued.     He  also 
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attempted  to  make  terms,  but  they  were  rejected  ;  and  he  was  at 
length  taken  prisoner  with  the  whole  of  his  staff',  and,  together 
with  them,  tried  by  a  military  commission  and  shot.  The  French 
government  were  thus  freed  from  a  cruel  intestine  war,  and  at 
liberty  to  use  the  armies  employed  in  this  service  against  their 
external  enemies.  To  oppose  them  more  eifectually,  the  legisla- 
tive body  passed  a  decree  for  the  formation  of  an  army  of  reserve 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  to  be  commanded  by  the  chief  consul  in 
person,  and  to  be  assembled  at  Dijon,  which,  from  its  central  po- 
sition, was  designated  as  a  place  of  general  rendezvous  for  the 
operations  of  the  armies  both  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  campaign  we  have  seen  that  the  confede- 
rates were  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  except  Genoa,  which 
there  were  strong  motives  for  them  to  take,  as  also  for  the  French, 
to  defend.  Their  whole  force,  therefore,  at  the  opening  of  this 
campaign,  converged  to  this  point. 

When  Massena,  who  succeeded  Championet,  took  the  command 
of  the  array  on  the  summits  of  the  bleak  Apennines,  which  de- 
fended the  approach  to  Genoa,  he  found  it  more  than  half  redu- 
ced by  the  sword,  and  the  other  half  fallen  into  dissolution  through 
the  emptiness  of  the  magazines  and  military  chests — the  result  of 
the  system  of  peculation  and  robbery  introduced  into  every  branch 
of  the  war  department.  He  had  to  create  a  new  army.  For  this 
purpose  he  received  from  the  consuls  extraordinary  powers,  mili- 
tary, political,  administrative,  and  financial.  The  disorder 
amongst  his  troops  was,  however,  so  great,  that  before  he  could 
remedy  it,  his  advanced  troops  were  forced  to  fall  back  before  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Austrians,  commanded  by  general  Melas, 
and  he  had  only  the  alternative  of  entering  the  field  against  a 
superior  enemy,  or  of  being  shut  up  in  Genoa  unprovided  for  a 
siege. 

The  arrival  of  the  British  fleet  off  Genoa,  on  the  fifth  of  April, 
was  the  prelude  to  hostilities.  Many  encounters  took  place,  which 
were  rather  to  the  advantage  of  Massena;  but  as  it  was  evident 
that  a  series  of  similar  success  would  totally  destroy  his  army,  he 
was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  Genoa  with  the  remains  of  it, 
amounting  to  about  ten  thousand  men.  Massena  defended  the 
city  bravely,  and  made  several  sorties  which  very  much  harassed 
the  besiegers ;  but,  in  the  last  of  these,  losing  three  of  his  best 
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commanders,  he  was  obliged  to  desist,  and  tlie  Austrians  pressed 
lip  to  the  very  walls.  Thus  inclosed,  Massena  had  not  only  the 
enemies  without  to  contend  with ;  he  had,  besides,  to  struggle 
against  the  fiequent  insurrections  of  the  citizens  of  Genoa,  and 
that  resistless  foe,  famine,  v.itliin  the  walls. 

General  Melas,  having  left  a  sufficient  force  to  take  care  of 
Genoa,  advanced  against  general  Suchet,  whom  he  forced  from  his 
strong  position  of  Col  de  Tende,  drove  him  from  Nice  across  the 
Var,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  department  of  the  Mari- 
time Alps. 

The  Austrian  general  Kray,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed 
prince  Charles  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  had  di- 
vided it  into  four  corps,  commanded  by  generals  Kollowrath,  Klin- 
glin,  Starray,  and  Klenau.  The  French  generals  St.  Susanne  and 
St.  Cyr  passed  the  Rhine  atFortKehl  and  New  Brisac,  and  seve- 
ral skirmishes  took  place  in  the  Brisgaw ;  but  this  was  only  a  feint 
to  conceal  the  real  plan  of  attack  which  Moreau  had  digested,  and 
was  entrusted  by  the  directory  to  put  into  execution.  Having 
occupied  the  Austrians  in  this  false  attack,  and  strongly  reinforced 
the  right  of  his  army  under  general  Lecourbe,  Moreau  directed  him 
to  pass  the  Rhine  between  Schaffhausen  and  Slein,  and  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  the  unsuspecting  Austrians.  By  this  manceuvre,  the 
pas!5age  was  easily  effected,  and  Fort  Hohentweil  and  eight  hun- 
dred prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lecourbe.  He  then  pursued 
his  orders,  by  marching  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  Austrians  at 
Stockach;  whilst  Moreau  advanced  to  Engen,  where  Kray,  now 
undeceived,  had  assembled  his  main  force.  Lecourbe  defeated  a 
body  of  the  Austrians  at  Stockach,  and  Moreau,  attacking  them  at 
Eiigeti  at  the  same  time,  drove  them  back  upon  Moskirch,  after  a 
desperate  resistance.  The  Austrians  on  this  day  lost  ten  thou- 
sand men  (of  whom  four  thousand  were  prisoners,)  and  all  their 
magazines  and  baggage. 

Moreau  pursued  the  Austrians,  but  their  retreat  was  so  precipi- 
tate that  he  could  not  come  up  with  them  before  they  had  gained 
Moskirch.  The  engagement  began  on  the  plains  before  the  woods 
of  Grembach.  The  Austrians  fought  with  great  intrepidity,  and 
repulsed  the  French  three  several  times;  but  their  reserve,  under 
general  Richepanse,  coming  up  at  the  close  of  the  action,  the 
Austrians  were  again  compelled  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  eig^t 
thousand  men^ 
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Kray  now  took  opssession  of  the  heights  of  the  river  Riss,  but 
they  were  forced  by  the  French;  and  the  Austrians  retreated  a 
third  time,  leaving  two  thousand  dead  on  the  field,  and  three  thou- 
sand prisoners.  Kray  now  concentrated  his  forces  in  the  country 
round  Ulm,  where  he  attacked  two  divisions  of  the  French  army 
with  his  whole  force;  but  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  leaving 
two  thousand  prisoners  more  to  the  French.  He  afterwards  took 
post  at  Ulm,  which  he  endeavoured  to  render  impregnable,  and 
hoped  to  be  able  to  maintain  it  till  succours  could  arrive  from 
Vienna.  Moreau  determined  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Da- 
nube below  Ulm.  Kray,  who  had  pei'ceived  his  intention,  sent  a 
considerable  force  to  the  left  bank  to  oppose  the  passage.  The 
French  encountered  them  at  the  celebrated  position  of  Hochstet, 
and  again  defeated  them,  taking  four  thousand  prisoners. 

The  Austrian  general  then  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  cross- 
ed the  Danube  at  Newburg,  where  they  attacked  the  French, 
but,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  were  compelled  to  fall  back 
on  Ingoldstadt.  The  French  were  then  left  masters  of  all  the 
electorate  of  Bavaria  to  the  right  of  the  Danube ;  Ulm  was  in- 
vested, and  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  established  at 
Munich. 

The  first  consul  left  Paris  on  the  fifth  of  May,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  at  Dijon,  then  amounting  to  more  than 
fifty  thousand  men.  After  having  reviewed,  he  led  them  towards 
Genoa.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Bernard  he  joined  an  army  of 
reserve,  which  had  been  collected  from  all  quarters.  The  con- 
veying the  artillery  over  this  mountain,  through  a  road  which, 
for  leagues,  was  only  two  or  three  feet  broad,  in  some  places  so 
abrupt  as  to  be  almost  perpendicular,  and  covered  with  snow, 
which  threatened  to  fall  upon  and  bury  them,  or  to  give  way  and 
precipitate  them  down  the  abyss,  was  an  arduous  and  discourag- 
ing task  ;  but  it  was  surmounted  by  the  aid  of  the  peasants  of  the 
neighbouring  cantons,  who  hollowed  the  trunks  of  trees,  and, 
placing  the  fieldpieces  in  them,  dragged  them  with  incredible  la- 
bour to  the  summit.  A  very  small  force  would  have  stopped  the 
French  in  their  ascent ;  but  the  attempt  was  looked  upon  as  im- 
practicable, and  they  met  with  very  little  resistance  till  thej 
reached  the  river  Po. 
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Whilst  Buonaparte  was  crossing  the  mountain,  the  Austrians 
were  at  Nice,  celebrating  their  successes  over  the  French.  Me- 
las,  awaking  from  his  dream  of  pleasure,  collected  his  army  to 
defend  the  approaches  to  Turin,  which  he  expected  the  French 
would  make  for ;  but  he  was  deceived.  Buonaparte,  making  a 
feint  of  crossing  the  Po,  drew  off  towards  the  banks  of  the  Tes- 
sino,  on  the  road  to  Milan. 

The  passage  of  this  river  was  a  most  desperate  enterprise,  and 
it  was  strongly  guarded  by  cavalry  and  artillery ;  but  the  French 
could  not  retreat,  as  Melas  was  in  their  rear.  The  passage  was, 
however,  effected  with  little  loss  j  and  on  the  second  of  June 
Buonaparte  entered  Milan. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  French  were  informed,  by  the  in- 
tercepted correspondence  of  Melas,  of  the  fate  of  their  army  at 
Genoa,  which,  being  pushed  to  the  last  extremity,  was  compelled 
to  capitulate.  After  the  capitulation,  general  Otto,  with  thirty 
battalions,  marched  fronn  Genoa  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
French  towards  Piedmont. 

The  advanced  guards  of  the  two  armies  met  at  Montebello, 
and  a  welNcontested  action  was  fought,  which  ended  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  Austrians,  who  lost  nearly  three  thousand  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  six  thousand  prisoners.  Melas  now  collected  all 
his  forces  between  Alessandria  and  Tortona,  and  resolved  to  at- 
tempt to  crush  the  French  at  one  blow,  or  to  cut  his  way  through 
them,  and  join  the  Austrian  divisions  on  the  Mincio.  Buona- 
parte, after  having  detached  various  corps  to  strengthen  different 
parts,  and  to  secure  the  passages  of  the  rivers,  marched  with  the 
remainder  against  general  Melas.  The  French  fell  in  with  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Austrians  at  St.  Juliano,  which  they  evac- 
uated, and  took  post  at  Marengo,  from  whence  they  were  also 
driven,  and  compelled  to  retreat  beyond  the  Bormida. 

The  French  at  first  imagined,  from  the  retreat  of  the  Austri- 
ans from  St.  Juliano,  where  they  were  superior  in  numbers,  that 
they  designed  to  pass  either  the  Po  or  the  Tessino,  or  to  march 
by  the  territory  of  Genoa  and  Bobbio.  But  they  had  no  sooner 
began  to  mak€  the  proper  dispositions  to  frustrate  their  attempts 
than,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French 
was  suddenly  attacked,  and  the  Austrians  appeared  in  full  force, 
as  if  they  meant  to  hazard  a  general  battle.    The  troops  under 
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general  Victor  were  instantly  ranged  in  order  of  battle ;  one  part 
of  which,  forming  the  centre,  occupied  the  village  of  Marengo, 
and  the  other,  composing  the  left  wing,  extended  to  the  Bormida. 
General  Lasnes's  division  was  on  the  left  wing,  and  the  whole, 
formed  on  two  lines,  had  the  wings  supported  by  a  numerous 
body  of  cavalry.  The  Austrians  began  the  engagement  by  an 
attack  with  their  right  and  centre  upon  general  Gardanne,  who 
maintained  his  position  during  two  hours,  notwithstanding  the 
snperiority  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  while  the  cavalry,  under 
Kellerman,  supported  general  Victor's  left.  The  centre  of  the 
French  was,  after  a  while,  obliged  to  fall  back,  and  the  Austrians 
advanced  towards  Marengo.  The  French  disputed  every  inch  of 
the  ground,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued ;  but  the  Austrians, 
having  received  a  reinforcement,  gained  possession  of  the  village, 
and  the  centre  of  the  French  was  then  put  to  flight.  The  right 
wing  still  maintained  itself;  but  after  the  route  of  the  centre, 
general  Victor,  being  insulated  and  attacked  by  two  lines  of  infant- 
ry supported  by  a  powerful  artillery,  and  on  the  point  of  being 
flanked  by  another  considerable  body,  was  compelled  to  order  a 
retreat  upon  the  body  of  reserve  under  general  Dessaix,  which 
alone  could  now  save  the  whole  of  the  French  army  from  a  total 
route,  but  it  was  not  then  in  readiness  for  action.  Buonaparte, 
in  order  to  gain  time,  advanced  upon  the  right  wing  to  support 
it  till  the  reserve  could  get  ready ;  and  the  retreat  was  made 
with  great  firmness,  although,  being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  eighty 
pieces  of  cannon,  the  slaughter  was  terrible. 

At  this  most  critical  moment  the  grenadiers  of  the  consular 
guard  marched  to  support  the  right  wing ;  and  Monnier's  divi- 
sion, which  composed  a  part  of  the  reserve,  also  came  up  for  the 
same  purpose.  As  the  Austrian  cavalry,  supported  by  several 
squadrons  of  light  artillery,  were  scouring  the  plains  in  pursuit 
of  the  centre  and  left  of  the  French,  and  threatened  to  turn  the 
army,  Monnier's  division  was  ordered  to  attack  them. 

The  Austrians,  thinking  themselves  secure  of  victory  after  the 
route  of  the  centre  and  left  of  the  enemy,  had  by  this  time  scat- 
tered themselves  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  without  regarding 
the  reserve,  which  had  not  yet  been  engaged,  and  which  was  in 
the  plain  of  St.  Juliano,  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  and  supported  on 
the  right  and  left  by  the  cavalry  under  Kellerman,  and  the  artil- 
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lery  under  Marmont.  Dessaix  now  perceived  his  time  to  turn 
the  adverse  current,  and  rushing  forwards  with  his  legion,  he 
attacked  the  dispersed  Austrians  with  the  bayonet.  The  remain- 
der of  the  division  instantly  caught  fire,  and  advanced  upon  the 
Austrians,  who,  in  consternation  at  this  unforeseen  renewal  of 
the  battle,  withdrew  their  artillery ;  and  the  infantry,  at  length, 
began  to  give  way.  At  this  moment  the  brave  general  Dessaix 
received  a  mortal  wound  ;  but  his  death  rather  animated  his  fol- 
lowers to  revenge  it  than  dispirited  them.  Although  the  first 
line  of  the  Austrians  had  been  forced  by  the  bayonet,  yet  the 
second  could  not  be  compelled  to  give  way,  and  the  French 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  stopped  in  the  full  career  of  victorv. 
The  event  of  the  day  was  still  doubtful,  when  general  Kellerman 
ordering  the  cavalry  to  make  a  charge,  the  Austrians  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  an  entire  division  of  them  was  made  prison- 
ers, with  generals  Zagg,  St.  Julian,  and  several  others,  and  almost 
all  the  staff  officers. 

After  all  these  successes  of  the  French,  there  still  remained  a 
third  line  of  Austrian  infantry,  posted  as  a  reserve,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  remainder  of  the  artillery  and  the  cavalry.  To 
force  this  division,  the  right  wing  of  the  French  advanced  with 
the  grenadiers  of  the  consular  guard,  and  part  of  the  reserve  under 
general  Monnet,  supported  by  the  artillery  under  general  Mar- 
mont. These  were,  however,  not  sufficient  to  break  the  Austri- 
an line,  until  the  French  cavalry  under  Murat  having  charged  the 
Austrian  cavalry,  the  latter  gave  way,  and  night  only  put  an  end 
to  the  carnage.  The  French  boast  of  having  that  day  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken,  fifteen  thousand  men. 

Melas  proposed  an  armistice  on  the  next  day,  to  v/hich  Buo- 
naparte consented.  By  the  terms  of  it,  the  Austrians  were  to 
have  a  free  passage  into  the  territory  of  Mantua,  Tuscany,  and 
Ancona;  Piedmont  and  Genoa  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
French.  This  armistice  was  to  be  only  for  Italy ;  but  another 
was  soon  after  concluded  on  for  Germany,  leaving  the  armie^  in 
possession  ot  their  respective  posts. 

The  imperial  general  in  Germany  wished  to  conclude  a  siuular 
cessation  of  arms  with  Moreau,  but  he  would  not  accede  to  the 
proposition.  Being  in  possession  of  the  capital  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  Moreau  detached  Lecourbe  to- 
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wards  the  Tyrol  to  seize  upon  the  Voralburg  and  the  GrisonS,  and 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Italy.  Count  St.  Julian, 
however,  having  arrived  at  Paris  with  proposals  for  a  pacitication 
from  the  emperor,  an  armistice  was  at  length  also  concluded  be- 
tween the  imperial  and  French  armies  in  Germany,  and  the  posts 
which  they  each  then  held  were  to  be  the  line  of  demarcation. 

As  the  French  republic  had  entirely  employed  its  strength  and 
resources  in  the  campaign  on  the  continent,  and  the  empire  of  the 
sea  was  left  totally  undisputed  to  the  British,  they  had  no  oppor- 
tunities of  signalising  themselves  on  their  own  proper  element. 
The  whole  of  the  naval  proceedings  were  confined  to  a  few  tri- 
fling expeditions,  some  of  which  failed  j  but  the  principal  one  was 
crowned  with  success. 

A  British  force,  under  Sir  James  Murray  Pulteney,  convoyed 
by  a  squadron  commanded  by  sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  sailed 
from  England  in  August,  on  a  secret  expedition.  The  first  ob- 
ject of  this  expedition  was  to  attack  Belleisle,  but  the  French  had 
rendered  the  attempt  impracticable ;  it  next  sailed  to  the  coast 
of  Spain,  and  the  troops  were  landed  at  Ferrol,  but  that  place 
was  as  secure  against  an  attack  as  Belleisle.  A  design  was  like- 
wise formed  by  general  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  and  admiral  lord 
Keith  to  destroy  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz ;  but,  on  the 
representation  of  the  governor  that  an  epidemic  disease  then  raged 
in  the  city  with  pestilential  violence,  and  the  universal  stigma 
which  an  attack  on  a  place  so  afflicted  by  Heaven  would  bring  on 
the  British  arms,  the  design  was  abandoned.  A  detachment  sent 
into  the  Mediterranean  against  Malta  was  attended  with  full  suc- 
cess. The  French  gari-ison  of  La  Valette  surrendered  on  the 
fourth  of  September,  and  the  whole  island  of  Malta  was  soon 
after  reduced. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  valuable  island  of  Curacoa,  belonging 
to  the  Dutch,  was  surrendered  to  the  British. 

Previously  to  Buonaparte's  leaving  Egypt,  he  had  opened  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  grand-vizir,  and  he  left  instructions  for  Kleber  to 
continue  it.  Kleber  placed  little  reliance  on  its  success ;  but  he 
hoped  to  gain  time  till  he  could  receive  a  reinforcement  from  the 
directory,  which  he  expected  to  be  near  at  hand,  as  he  had  been 
informed  that  a  junction  had  been  formed  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  at  Toulon.     The  grand-vizir,  still  pushing  on  with 
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an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  had  his  advanced  guai'd  at  Jaffa  5 
and  Kleber  then  proposed  a  conference  with  sir  Sydney  Smith,  on 
board  his  owri  ship.  General  Dessaix  and  citizen  Possillgue  were 
invested  with  full  powers  by  Kleber  to  negotiate  on  the  part  of 
the  French  ;  and,  at  El  Arish,  to  which  place  the  grand-vizir  had 
advanced,  articles  of  agreement  were  signed,  by  which  the  French 
were  to  evacuate  Egypt  with  arms,  baggage,  and  effects,  and  em- 
bark for  France  from  the  ports  of  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  and  Abou- 
kir. , 

Intelligence  of  this  agreement  had  reached  England ;  and  the 
British  ministry,  fearing  lest  the  return  of  the  army  of  the  east 
into  France  might  turn  the  scale  of  affairs  in  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land, sent  out  orders  to  lord  Keith  not  to  ratify  the  convention, 
nor  suffer  the  French  to  pass  unmolested. 

Kleber  was  no  sooner  notified  of  these  orders  than  he  debarked 
his  stores,  and  marched  his  army  back  to  Cairo.  The  grand-vizir 
continued  advancing;  and  after  Kleber  had  given  him  notice  of 
the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  ratify  the  convention  of 
El  Arish,  and  of  his  intention  to  re-commence  hostilities,  he  at- 
tacked him  in  the  plain  of  Coube,  and  totally  defeated  and  dis- 
persed his  prodigious  army.  After  several  other  actions  of  infe- 
rior note,  the  grand-vizir  was  compelled  to  fly  across  the  desert 
with  scarcely  five  hundred  followers.  Kleber  then  marched  to- 
wards Cairo,  in  which  an  insurrection  had  broken  out,  and  found 
the  gates  shut  against  him :  but  he  carried  the  place  by  assault, 
and  with  an  immense  carnage  of  the  Turks.  He  was  soon  after 
assassinated  in  his  garden  at  Cairo,  by  a  young  mussulman  named 
Ahmed,  who  was  said  to  have  been  instigated  by  religious  frenzy, 
and  the  resentment  of  the  grand-vizir,  who  was  not  ashamed  to 
take  this  cowardly  revenge  for  his  shameful  disgrace.  Menou 
succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  French  army. 

Preliminaries  of  peace  between  the  French  republic  and  Ger- 
many were  signed  by  count  St.  Julian  in  Paris  ;  but,  embarrassed 
as  the  court  of  Vienna  was,  between  the  distressed  situation  of 
its  affairs  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  engagements  with  the  court  of 
London  on  the  other,  they  were  the  subject  of  frequent  negotia- 
tions between  the  cabinet  of  the  Thuilleries  and  the  court  of  Vien- 
na. The  influence  of  the  party  who  were  inclined  to  a  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  however,  prevailed  in  the  latter,  and  the  emperor 
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refused  to  ratify  the  preliminaries  without  the  concurrence  of 
Great  Britain.  This  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  was  noti- 
fied to  the  cabinet  of  the  Thuilleries ;  and,  in  justification  of  so 
doing,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  note  from  the  British  government, 
which  insisted,  according  to  the  existing  engagemerjit  between  it 
and  the  court  of  Vienna,  on  sending  a  minister  to  the  congress  at 
Luneville,  conjointly  with  those  of  the  emperor.  The  French 
and  imperial  armies  therefore  began  to  prepare  for  another  cam- 
paign. 

During  the  cessation  of  arms,  a  total  change  had  been  made  in 
the  staff  of  the  imperial  armies ;  and  in  this  dangerous  situation 
of  affairs  the  emperor  determined  to  rouse  the  military  ardour  of 
his  subjects  by  his  own  personal  example.  His  majesty  there- 
fore, in  the  rescript  by  which  he  notified  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon 
the  rupture  of  the  negotiation  with  France,  informed  them  more- 
over that  he  had  determined  to  put  himself  and  his  brother,  the 
archduke  John,  at  the  head  of  the  army  ;  trusting  that  this  exam- 
ple, in  conjunction  with  the  national  danger j  would  re-animate 
the  ancient  valour  of  the  Germans,  and  bind  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  to  join  themselves  to  him,  to  secure  an  honourable  pacifi- 
cation. 

When  the  emperor  and  the  archduke  John  accordingly  arrived 
at  the  army,  the  latter  assumed  the  chief  command  ;  and  in  this 
quality  he  received  a  letter  from  general  Moreau,  to  inform  him, 
that,  as  the  emperor  had  refused  to  ratify  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,  hostilities  must  recommence  ;  but  that  he  would  agree  to 
an  armistice  for  a  month,  on  condition  that  places  of  surety  should 
be  immediately  put  into  his  possession.  It  is  probable  that  the 
emperor  was  not  sufficiently  satisfied  with  the  state  of  his  forces, 
to  wish  for  immediate  hostilities,  as  another  armistice  was  con- 
cluded on  conditions,  the  principal  of  which  were,tlie  delivery  of 
the  fortresses  of  Dim,  Ingoldstadt,  and  Philipsburg,  to  the  French, 
and  the  opening  the  negotiation  for  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  at 
Luneville.  This  armistice  was  concluded  at  Hohenlinden  on  the 
twentieth  of  September,  and  was  to  terminate  in  forty -five  days,  if 
no  definitive  arrangements  were  made  during  that  time. 

In  the  preceding  month  of  August,  lord  Minto,  the  British  min- 
ister at  the  court  of  Vienna,  had  addressed  a  note  to  baron  Thu- 
gut,  in  which  he  expressed  his  Britannic  majesty's  wish  to  con- 
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cur  ill  a  negotiation  with  the  French  republic  for  a  general  pa( 
fication.  This  note  M.  Thugut  transmitted  to  the  minister  for  for 
eign  affairs  in  France,  by  order  of  the  emperor ;  and  accompanied 
it  with  a  proposal  to  nominate  some  central  place  of  negotiation,  in 
order  to  focilitate  the  communications  witii  England.  The  French 
government  immediately  transmitted  to  M.  Otto,  their  commissary 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  in  England,  a  copy  of  the  commu- 
nication and  propositions  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  together  with 
full  powers  and  instructions  to  enter  into  a  preliminary  discussion 
with  the  British  ministry. 

M.  Otto  Iiaving  disclosed  the  powers  with  which  he  had  been 
invested  to  lord  Grenville,  Captain  George  was  appointed  by  the 
British  government  as  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  on  their  part 
with  M.  Otto.     The  instructions  given  to  the  French  commission- 
er had  for  their  principal  object  to  demand  a  cessation  of  arms  by 
sea,  similar  to  that  which  was  to  exist  by  land  between  the  armies 
of  France  and  Germany  during  the  negotiation ;  and,  after  some 
little  prelude,  M.  Otto  sent  to  the  British  ministry  a  project  for 
this  armistice,  as  a  basis  on  which  France  was  ready  to  treat  with 
Great  Britain  in  conjunction  with  the  Germanic  body.     The  sub- 
stance of  this  project  was  contained  in  seven  articles  :  1st,  A  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  between  the  fleets.     2dly,  A  free  navigation 
for  merchant  vessels.     Sdly,  The  restoration  of  all  vessels  captur- 
ed after  a  certain  time.     4thly,  The  French  to  have  permission 
to  furnish  the  sea-ports  blockaded  by  the  English  with  provisions. 
6thly,  The  blockading  squadrons  to  return  to  their  own  harbours, 
or  at  least  keep  out  of  sight  of  the  coast.     6thly,  Notice  of  the 
armistice,  and  orders  to  be  given  to  the  British  oflicers  to  conform 
thereto,    f  thly,  Spain  and  Batavia  to  be  included  in  the  armistice. 
As  -this  project  was  upon  the  usual  French  plan  of  gaining  much 
and  conceding  nothing,  lord  Grenville  submitted  a  counter-pro- 
ject, which  would  effectually  answer  the  purpose  of  a  suspension 
of  arms,  but  would,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  the  French  from 
taking  the  advantage  of  it  in    their  preparations  for  a  further 
continuance  of  the  war.     The  principle  of  it  was,  that  the  respec- 
tive position  of  the  two  parties  should  remain  in  statu  quo  during 
the  continuance  of  the  armistice,  and  that  neither  of  them  should 
by  its  operation  acquire  fresh  advantages,  or  new  means  of  annoy- 
ing his  enemy,  such  as  he  could  not  otherwise  obtain.     To  this 
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oounter-project  the  French  government  objected,  and  proposed 
as  an  alternative,  that  if  Biitain  would  treat  for  herself,  leaving 
Austria  out  of  the  question,  the  counter-project  would  be  accept- 
ed by  the  French ;  if  Britain  would  not  treat  separately,  shejnust 
accept  the  project.  The  British  ministry  having  informed  M. 
Otto  that  a  joint  treaty  and  the  project  only  would  be  acceded 
to,  M.  Otto  declared  that  the  negotiation  was  at  an  end  5  but  in- 
timated that  the  first  consul  would  be  ready  to  receive  any  over- 
tures for  a  separate  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

The  result  of  this  attempt  at  negotiation  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  having  thus  failed,  the  emperor,  receiving  a  fresh  sub- 
sidy of  two  millions  from  the  former,  and  renewing  with  it  its 
compact  not  to  make  any  but  a  conjoint  peace,  the  continental 
armistice  was  once  more  dissolved.  During  its  continuance,  both 
parties  had  made  every  possible  endeavour  to  prepare  for  another 
contest,  if  it  should  take  place.  At  its  commencement,  the  im- 
perial army  had  concentred  itself  between  Wassenburg  and  Alt- 
Oatting ;  having  its  advance  guard  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Inn, 
with  its  right  wing  to  Brannau  and  its  left  to  Kufstein,  where  it 
reached  the  army  of  the  Tyrol.  A  few  corps  skirted  the  Inn,  to 
keep  up  the  communication,  with  general  Klenau  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Danube.  The  whole  of  this  force  consisted  of  about  sixty 
thousand  men  ;  and  the  army  of  the  Tyrol  was  composed  of  ten 
thousand,  besides  a  great  number  of  volunteer  and  undisciplined 
corps. 

The  right  of  the  French  army  consisted  of  about  thirty-six  thou- 
sand men.  This  wing  skirted  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  on  the 
north  side  in  three  equal  columns,  each  of  which  threatened  the 
passes  of  Ehrenberg,  Scharnitz,  and  Arleberg.  The  centre  a- 
mounted  to  nearly  an  equal  number,  and  was  posted  eight  or  ten 
leagues  beyond  the  Iser,  fronting  the  centre  and  left  wing  of  the 
imperialists.  The  left  wing  of  the  French  was  in  number  about 
twenty -five  thousand  men,  stretched  along  the  river  Vils  in  such 
a  position  as  to  hem  Brannau,  and  to  threaten  to  cut  off  from  the 
imperial  army  the  magazines  on  the  Danube  and  the  division  of 
general  Klenau.  In  addition  to  this  force,  the  army  of  Moreau 
had,  during  the  armistice,  received  reinforcements  of  numerous 
bodies  of  conscripts  from  France  and  the  Belgic  departments. 

The  campaign  began  on  the  twenty -fourth  of  November  by  an 
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attack  of  the  imperialists  on  the  division  of  Angereau,  who  repuls- 
ed the  assailants,  and,  passing  the  Maine,  forced  AschafFenburg  to 
capitulate.  The  Austrians  were  more  successful  in  an  attack  on 
the  left  wing  of  the  French  army  by  general  Klenau,  which  they 
forced  to  fall  back,  and  to  act  on  the  defensive;  but  imprudently 
confident  in  this  success,  they  ventured  from  their  strong  lines  on 
the  Inn,  where  they  might  have  made  along,  if  not  effectual,  resist- 
ance, and  ventured  into  the  plain.  This  was  exactly  what  Mo- 
reau  wanted,  but  what  he  could  not  have  effected  by  force,  unless 
■with  a  great  effusion  of  blood.  The  Austrians  advanced  to  the 
French  lines  near  the  village  of  Hohenlinden,  where  Moreau,  who 
expected  them  in  such  positions  as  were  most  advantageous,  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  attacked,  as  if  he  meant  only  to  stand  upon 
the  defensive.  The  Austrians  fell  into  this  snare,  and  whilst 
they  were  enjoying  their  error,  that  the  French  wished  to  avoid 
a  decisive  action,  they  Vv'ere  surprised  to  find  a  division  of  the 
French  army,  commanded  by  Richepanse  and  Decaen,  in  their 
rear.  This  event  was  the  signal  to  the  French  for  a  general  attack. 
Generals  Ney  and  Grcnier  advanced  upon  the  Austrian  lines  in 
front  of  that  part  where  Richepanse  and  Decaen  were  taking  them 
in  the  rear  ;  and  the  centre  of  the  imperialists,  thus  attacked  be- 
fore and  behind,  was  totally  routed  with  immense  carnage.  The 
right  and  left  wings  of  the  Austrians  were  yet  sufiiciently  strong 
to  keep  the  event  of  the  day  in  suspense  during  eight  hours,  but 
in  the  end  they  could  not  make  up  for  the  defeat  of  the  centre. 
The  French  were,  therefore,  left  masters  of  the  field,  with  eighty 
pieces  of  artillery,  two  hundred  caissons,  ten  thousand  prisoners, 
amongst  whom  were  three  general  officers,  and  many  of  the  staff. 
Moreau,  to  prevent  the  Austrians  from  recovering  from  the 
surprise  into  which  this  severe  defeat  had  thrown  them,  and  then 
collecting  their  scattered  forces,  crossed  the  Inn  on  the  ninth  of 
December,  between  Rosenheim  and  Kufstein,  forcing  the  Aus- 
trians, who  could  make  but  little  resistance,  to  fall  back  upon 
Stephenkirch.  From  that  position  they  were  again  forced,  by 
the  dispositions  of  general  Lecourbe,  to  attack  them  in  it;  and, 
falling  behind  the  Salze,  the  French  took  possession  of  Salzburg, 
The  French  continuing  their  pursuit,  and  the  Austrians  the  re- 
treat, several  actions  took  place  at  Newmark,  Vonaklapluck,  and 
Lainbasch^  which  ended  in  the  further  destruction  of  the  Austrian 
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army,  and  in  the  loss  of  numbers  of  prisoners,  amongst  whom 
were  the  prince  of  Lichtenstein  and  his  staftl 

The  affairs  of  Germany  were  now  at  the  height  of  confusion ; 
and  there  appeared  to  be  only  one  method  of  relieving  them, 
which  was,  to  recall  prince  Charles,  who  was  adored  by  the  sol- 
diery, and  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  command  of  the 
Austrian  army  because  he  differed  from  the  prevailing  party  as 
to  the  event  of  the  war,  and  to  reinstate  him  in  the  command. 

Prince  Charles,  on  his  rejoining  the  army,  immediately  dis- 
covered how  fruitless  would  be  any  further  opposition  by  arms 
to  the  progress  of  the  French ;  but,  before  he  would  offer  any 
terms,  he  resolved  to  make  another  attempt  to  turn  the  scale. 
It  was  unsuccessful ;  his  army  suffered  another  defeat,  and  was 
compelled  to  retire  behind  the  Ens,  with  the  loss  of  seven  or 
eight  thousand  men. 

In  the  short  space  of  twenty  days  since  the  recommencement 
of  hostilities  the  Austrians  had  lost  seventy  leagues  of  territory, , 
twenty-five  thousand  prisoners,  fifteen  thousand  killed  or  wound- 
ed, one  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  immense  maga- 
zines ;  while  the  loss  of  the  French  had  been  comparatively  tri- 
fling. There  were  no  hopes  of  safety  left  for  the  empire  but  in 
a  peace.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  Austrians  proposed 
another  armistice,  which  Moreau  acceded  to,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  December ;  on  condition  that  peace  should  without 
delay  follow  this  third  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  campaign  in 
Italy  had  but  just  opened,  and  both  sides  were  preparing  for  a 
general  engagement,  which  was  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Venetian  territory,  when  notice  of  this  cessation  of  arms  in  Ger- 
many arrived  in  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  further  unnecessary 
effusion  of  blood,  and  was  followed  by  a  similar  convention  be- 
tween the  Austrian  and  French  commanders  in  Italy ;  the  for- 
mer of  whom  retired  behind  the  Tagliamento,  leaving  the  inter- 
mediate fortified  places,  including  Mantua,  to  the  French. 

The  negotiations  for  a  peace  between  France  and  Germany 
were  imimediately  and  seriously  entered  upon  at  Luneville ;  and 
the  court  of  London  having  duly  considered  the  alarming  situa- 
tion of  the  emperor,  and  thought  proper  to  release  him  from  his 
engagements  to  them,  they  were  ultimately  crowned  with  success ; 
and  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  took  place  between  the  empire 
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and  the  French  republic,  leaving  Great  Britain  to  stand  alone 
against  the  whole  power  of  France  and  her  allies. 

The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  assembled  on  the  tenth  of 
November  for  the  dispatch  of  the  most  urgent  business,  previously 
to  the  meeting  of  the  first  imperial  legislature  of  the  united 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  principal  part  of 
this  business  was  the  granting  the  immediate  supplies  necessary 
to  the  service  of  government;  and  after  these  had  been  voted, 
the  last  British  parliament  was  prorogued  in  the  December  fol- 
lowing. 

ri801 1  ^'^  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^  union  between  En- 
gland and  Ireland  took  place  ;  and  the  king,  by  royal 
proclamation,  declared,  that  his  style  and  titles  should  thence- 
forth be  expressed  in  the  Latin  tongue  by  these  words — Georgius 
Tertius,  Dei  Gratia,  Britanniarum  Rex,  Fidei  JOefe^isor  ;  and 
in  the  English  tongue  by  these  words — George  the  Tliird,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land King,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  The  commencement  of  this 
year  was  likewise  to  be  marked  by  great  political  changes  in  the 
administration ;  but  as  they  were  not  yet  matured,  the  affairs  of 
government  remained  in  the  same  hands  as  before  for  some  time 
longer. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  January,  the  first  imperial  parliament 
was  opened  by  commission,  and,  after  Mr.  Addington  had  been 
chosen  speaker  of  the  commons,  that  house  adjourned  to  the  se- 
cond of  February,  on  which  day  his  majesty  opened  the  session 
in  person.  The  speech  expressed  his  majesty's  great  satisfaction 
in  being  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  advice  of  the  united  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  memorable  ara,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  measure  calculated  to  consolidate  the  strength  of 
the  empire,  he  hoped  would  be  equally  marked  by  that  energy 
and  firmness  which  our  present  situation  so  peculiarly  required. 
The  court  of  Petersburg  had  treated  our  representations  of  the 
outrages  committed  against  the  ships,  property,  and  persons,  of 
Englishmen  with  the  utmost  disrespect.  That  a  convention  had 
been' concluded  between  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm, 
for  establishing  a  new  code  of  maritime  law,  hostile  to  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country ;  and  that  the  earliest  measures  had  been 
taken  to  repel  this  confederacy,  in  which  he  doubted  not  the 
vigorous  assistance  of  the  united  parliament. 
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It  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  explanation  of  this  enmity  of 
Paul  and  confederacy  of  the  northern  powers  against  Britain,  the 
latter  of  which  was  a  reiteration  of  the  famous  "  armed  neutrality" 
of  1780.  Paul  imputed  the  ill  success  of  his  armies  in  Switz,er- 
land  to  the  jealousy  of  Austria,  and,  under  these  impressions,  he 
had  withdrawn  them  from  the  scene  of  war.  He  had  also  placed 
the  slaughter  of  his  troops  in  Holland  (which  was  solely  occasioned 
by  their  own  intemperate  valour  and  want  of  discipline)  to  the  in- 
tentional exposure  of  the  British  ;  and,  for  those  reasons,  he  be- 
came equally  indignant  at  Austria  and  Britain.  His  enmity  to  the 
latter  was  also  inflamed  into  rage  by  her  refusing  to  elect  him  grand- 
master of  Malta,  which  had  lately  surrendered  to  the  British  arma. 
Buonaparte,  easily  penetrating  into  the  weak  and  revengeful  tem- 
per of  Paul,  flattered  his  passions  to  such  an  extent,  that  he 
broke  out  beyond  all  bounds  of  reason  and  justice,  and  not  only- 
declared  his  resolution  to  enforce  the  armed  neutrality,  but  laid 
kn  embargo  on  all  the  shipping  and  property  of  Britain,  and  made 
prisoners  of  her  subjects  in  Russia.  As  Great  Britain  knew 
that  diplomatic  negotiation  could  produce  no  effect  on  a  mind 
capable  of  such  a  dereliction  and  violation  of  all  principles  of 
justice,  she  prepared  a  much  greater  weight  of  argument — namely, 
a  strong  maritime  force  (which  were  the  measures  alluded  to  in 
the  king's  speech)  to  reduce  Paul  to  reason  and  repel  this  con- 
federacy ;  an  embargo  was  also  laid  on  the  ships  of  the  northern 
nations. 

In  the  debate  in  the  house  of  lords  for  an  address  to  his  majes- 
ty on  his  speech,  earl  Fitzwilliam  moved  an  amendment,  in  ef- 
fect, that  the  house  would  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
nation,  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  our  relation  with  foreign 
powers;  and  offer  his  majesty  such  advice  as  might  be  condu- 
cive to  the  honour  of  his  crown  and  the  general  interests  of  the 
people :  and  if,  owing  to  the  unreasonable  pretensions  of  the 
enemy,  peace  could  not  be  obtained  ;  if  the  court  of  Petersburg 
would  not  give  satisfaction,  and  the  differences  with  the  north- 
ern powers  required  immediate  decision ;  the  house  would  then 
give  his  majesty  every  support.  The  amendment  was  negatived, 
and  the  original  address  voted.  In  the  commons  a  similar 
amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Grey,  but  it  shared  the  same  fate 
as  in  the  other  house. 
roL.  IT.  69 
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The  projected  changes  in  the  administration  being  now  all 
settled,  Mr.  Pitt  gave  in  his  resignation  to  his  majesty,  and  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  principal  leaders  of  his  party,  name- 
ly, lord  Grenville,  earl  Spencer,  the  lord  chancellor,  Mr.  Dundasj 
and  Mr.  Windham.  Very  little  has  transpired  relative  to  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Some  have  supposed  that  he  conceived 
himself,  from  the  hostility  which  he  had  ever  manifested  towards 
the  French  nation,  and  particularly  towards  the  person  who 
then  swayed  it,  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  peace.  Others  have 
believed  that  a  disunion  of  opinion  existed  amongst  the  ministry. 
Others  again  have  formed  ideas  that  the  dijflieulty  of  financial 
arrangements,  and  particularly  of  raising  new  taxes  adeqeiate  to 
the  continuance  of  a  war  of  which  no  probable  prospect  of  a  ter- 
mination could  be  seen,  induced  him  to  resign  the  reins  which  he 
thought  it  unsafe  to  hold  any  longer.  This  last,  however,  the 
experience  of  succeeding  times  has  proved  to  have  ^een  a  mis- 
taken notion,  since  Mr.  Pitt  has  again  resumed  them  in  times  of 
increased  difficulty  and  clanger.  Some  other  reasons  of  a  more 
delicate  nature,  as  they  respected  a  great  personage,  have  beeA 
hinted  at  5  but  the  only  certainty  is,  that  the  ostensible  grounds 
of  his  resignation  was  the  question  of  catholic  emancipation.  Mr. 
Pitt  is  said  to  have  pledged  himself  to  the  leading  men  of  that 
persuasion  ip  Ireland  to  bring  about  their  favourite  measure,  in 
case  they  made  no  opposition  to  his  equally  favourite  scheme  of 
the  union.  When  Mr.  Pitt,  in  consequence  of  this  secret  en- 
gagement, brougiit  forward  the  business  in  council,  the  English 
clergy  and  the  Irish  protestants,  alike  dreading  the  consequen- 
ces, procured  a  strong  opposition  to  it  |  and  it  is  understood  that 
even  his  majesty,  seeing  just  grounds  for  their  apprehensions, 
was  averse  to  the  measure,  and  consequently  that  Mr.  Pitt's 
plan  was  defeated.  To  this  failure  is  attributed  his  immediate 
resignation,  and  that  of  his  colleagues ;  but  the  reader  must  judge 
for  himself  which  was  the  true  reason.  Mr.  Addington,  the 
speaker,  was  appointed  prime  minister;  lord  Eldon,  lord  chan- 
cellor; lord  St.  Vincent,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  lords 
Hawkesbury  and  Pelham,  secretaries  of  state  ;  and  colonel 
Yorke,  secretary  at  war.  Subsequent  events  have  made  a  re- 
view of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  premature  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Pitt,  howev;r,  opened  the  budget,  which  he  had  probably 
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arranged  previously  to  his  resignation.  In  fact,  the  new  admin- 
istration appeared,  and  they  were  compelled,  to  tread  in  the 
steps  of  the  late  ministry — at  least,  for  a  time.  On  their  assum- 
ing the  reins  of  government,  they  found  peace  with  France  more 
distant  than  ever,  from  the  rejection  of  Buonaparte's  overtures, 
and  the  refusal  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  El  Arish.  France  was 
HOW  strengthened  by  Russia,  and  a  confedei-ary  of  the  northern 
•powers  threatened  destruction  to  the  British  navy.  The  new  ad- 
ministration were,  therefore,  under  a  necessity  of  exerting  fresh 
vigour  against  France,  and  of  breaking  up  the  northern  confeder- 
acy, before  any  hopes  could  be  entertained  of  the  pacification  of 
Europe  on  terras  honourable  to  Great  Britain. 

To  effect  the  latter  point,  a  strong  armament  was  fitted  out, 
consisting  of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  about 
twenty  bomb-ketches,  gun-brigs,  &c.  This  fleet  sailed  from  Yar- 
mouth, under  the  command  of  admiral  sir  Hyde  Parker,  on  the 
twelfth  of  March ;  and  on  the  twenty-sgventh  the  admiral  sent  a 
note  to  the  commander  of  Cronberg  castle,  which  commands  the 
entrance  of  the  Sound  into  the  Baltic  on  the  Danish  coast,  de- 
manding if  he  had  received  orders  to  fire  upon  the  British  fleet, 
as  he  must  deem  the  firing  of  the  first  gun  a  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  Denmark.  The  commander,  having  previously 
sent  to  Copenhagen  for  instructions,  replied,  that,  as  a  soldier, 
he  could  not  meddle  with  politics ;  but  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
suffer  a  fleet,  whose  intentions  were  not  yet  known,  to  approach 
the  guns  of  the  castle  which  he  commanded.  Admiral  Parker 
informed  the  commander  he  should  consider  this  answer  as  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  on  the  thirtieth  he  passed  the  Sound. 
The  British  fleet  anchored  about  five  or  six  miles  from  the  island 
of  Huin,  and  discovered,  by  reconnoitring,  a  formidable  line  of 
ships,  radeaus,  pontoons,  galleys,  fire-ships,  and  guns-boats,  flank- 
ed and  supported  by  extensive  batteries  on  two  islands  called  the 
Crowns,  the  two  largest  of  which  were  mounted  with  from  fifty 
to  seventy  pieces  of  cannon  :  these  were  again  commanded  by 
two  ships  of  seventy  guns  and  a  large  frigate,  in  the  inner  road  of 
Copenhagen  ;  and  two  ships  of  sixty-four  guns  (dismasted)  were 
moored  on  the  flat  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  entrance  into  the 
arsenal.  Tice-admiral  lord  Nelson  volunteered  to  lead  the  at- 
tack, and,  having  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Elephant  and  buoyed  the 
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outer  channel  of  the  Middle  Ground,  he  sailed  with  twelve  ships 
of  the  line,  and  all  the  frigates,  bombs,  fire-ships  and  small  vessels, 
and  anchored  oft"  Draco  Point  on  the  evening  of  the  first  of  April. 
On  the  next  morning  he  weighed,  and  made  the  signal  to  engage 
the  Danish  line,  and,  after  a  contest  of  four  hours,  seventeen  sail 
of  Danes  vi'ere  sunk,  burnt,  or  taken  ;  being  the  whole  of  the  line, 
except  a  bomb  ship  and  some  schooner  gun  vessels.  From  the 
intricacy  of  the  navigation,  the  Bellonaand  Russel  grounded,  and 
the  Agamemnon,  not  being  able  to  weather  the  shoal,  was  obliged 
to  anchor  without  it.  Thus  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  three 
ships  of  the  line,  the  whole  burthen  fell  on  the  remainder,  of 
which  the  Defiance  and  Monarch  suffered  severely  ;  and  captain 
Mosse  of  the  latter  was  killed,  as  was  also  the  brave  captain  Riou 
of  the  Amazon  frigate,  with  eighteen  other  officers,  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty -four  men.  The  narrowness  of  the  passage  pre- 
vented the  ships  immediately  under  admiral  Parker's  command 
from  taking  any  share  in  this  glorious  contest.  Lord  Nelson 
then  proceeded  to  bombard  Copenhagen  ;  but,  previously  to  the 
recommencement  of  hostilities,  he  dispatched  a  note  to  the  prince 
royal  of  Denmark,  offering  to  send  in  a  flag  of  truce,  and  repre- 
senting that  if  this  offer  was  refused  he  should  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  destroying  the  whole  of  the  floating  batteries,  while  it 
would  be  impossible  to  save  those  brave  men  by  whom  they  were 
defended.  This  message  brought  about  an  interview  between  the 
prince  and  admiral  Nelson;  which  produced  first  an  armistice, 
and  afterwards  an  adjustment  of  all  differences  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  British  fleet  then  turned  its  attention  towards  Sweden  j 
and  on  the  nineteenth  it  appeared  off  the  entrance  of  Carlscrona, 
and  the  admiral  acquainted  the  governor  that,  an  armistice  hav- 
ing been  concluded  with  Denmark,  he  was  directed  to  require  an 
explicit  answer  from  his  Swedish  majesty  relative  to  his  intention 
of  adhering  to  or  abandoning  the  hostile  measures  which  he  had 
taken  in  conjunction  with  Russia.  Sir  Hyde  Parker  received  an 
answer  that  his  Swedish  majesty  would  not  fail  to  fulfil  the  en- 
gagements entered  into  with  his  allies,  but  that  he  would  not  re- 
fuse to  listen  to  equitable  proposals  made  by  deputies  furnished 
with  proper  authority  to  regulate  the  matters  in  dispute.  Not- 
withstanding the  effect  which  the  British  fleet  must  have  produg- 
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«d,  yet  the  ready  acquiescence  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  to  the 
demands  of  Britain  was  principally  caused  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Paul  in  the  night  of  the  twenty -second  of  March.  He  was  suc-^ 
eeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Alexander,  who  immediately  relinquish- 
ed his  claim  on  Malta,  and  concluded  with  admiral  Parker  a  ces- 
sation of  arms  and  the  general  outline  of  a  pacific  accommoda- 
tion with  Britain.  Lord  St.  Helen  was  dispatched  from  England 
with  full  power  to  fill  it  up ;  and  the  negotiation,  which  was  com- 
menced under  such  favourable  auspices,  was  happily  and  speedily 
brought  to  an  issue.  The  right  of  searching  neutral  vessels,  and. 
l;he  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised,  were  so  accurately  de- 
fined as  to  prevent  all  future  mistakes  and  differences.  Every 
merchant  ship  of  a  neutral  power  sailing  under  convoy  is  to  be 
furnished  with  a  sea  letter,  containing  an  account  of  its  freight. 
All  that  can  be  demanded  by  the  other  party  is  to  inspect  the 
papers,  and  ascertain  that  the  commander  is  properly  authorised 
to  convoy  such  vessels,  laden  with  articles  not  contraband,  to  a 
certain  port.  No  commander  of  a  ship  of  war  is  to  detain  any 
of  the  convoy,  but  upon  probable  ground  of  suspicion ;  and  if  it 
should  prove  groundless  he  must  make  full  compensation  to  the 
owners  of  the  detained  vessels  for  any  loss,  detriment,  costs,  or 
damages,  ensuing  from  such  detention.  .  The  contraband  articles 
are  also  specified,  and  a  number  of  those  formerly  considered  as 
such  are  exempted.  The  exemptions  are  iron,  copper,  timber, 
pitch,  tar,  hemp,  and  sailcloth. — Thus  terminated  this  famous  dis- 
pute, which,  if  Britain  had  not  acted  with  that  happy  tempera- 
ture of  vigour  and  moderation  which  she  so  fortunately  and  hap- 
pily displayed,  threatened  no  less  than  the  annihilation  of  her 
maritime  sovereignty,  and,  of  course,  her  existence  as  a  nation  ! 

The  navy  of  Great  Britain  had,  during  this  year,  very  few  op- 
portunities of  signalising  itself.  Many  engagements  took  place 
between  single  ships,  which,  though  redounding  highly  to  the 
honour  of  the  respective  British  commanders,  yet  are  too  numer- 
ous to  be  mentioned,  individually,  in  a  general  history.  An  ac- 
tion which  took  place  between  a  British  squadron  under  sir  James 
Saumarez  and  a  squadron  of  French  and  Spanish  ships  of  war, 
off  the  coast  of  Spain,  deserves,  however,  particular  notice. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  July,  admiral  Saumarez  stood 
through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
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three  French  liae-of-battle  ships  and  a  frigate,  which  he  had  beea 
informed  were  at  anchor  off  Algesiraz.  On  opening  Cabrita 
point,  he  found  that  the  ships  lay  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  enemy's  batteries,  and  a  leading  wind  up  to  them  afforded  eve- 
ry reasonable  hope  of  success  in  an  attack.  Captain  Hood,  in  the 
Venerable,  was  ordered  to  lead  ;  but,  from  the  failure  of  the  wind, 
he  was  obliged  to  drop  anchor.  The  rest  of  the  ships  got  into 
action  :  but  the  Hannibal,  captain  Ferris,  unfortunately  ground- 
ed ;  and,  after  making  every  effort  to  get  her  off,  the  squadron, 
being  only  three  cables  length  from  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries, 
were  compelled  to  leave  her.  In  this  situation,  all  the  Hanni- 
bal's guns  were  soon  knocked  up ;  her  boats,  sails,  rigging,  and 
springs,  shot  away  ;  and,  having  numbers  of  killed  and  wounded, 
captain  Ferris  struck,  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  brave  men  who 
remained.  Sir  James  Saumarez  went  to  the  mole  at  Gibraltar 
to  repair,  and  on  the  eighth  of  AugUst  the  three  ships  at  Algesiraz 
were  reinforced  by  five  Spanish  line-of-battle  ships,  three  frigates, 
and  an  innumerable  quantity  of  gun-boats  and  other  vessels.  These 
all  got  under  weigh  on  the  twelfth  with  the  Hannibal,  which  they 
had  got  off  the  shoal  on  which  she  struck.  With  incredible  exertions, 
all  the  British  squadron,  except  the  Pompee,  which  had  not  time 
to  get  in  her  masts,  warped  out  of  the  mole,  and  followed  them- 
The  Superb,  captain  Keats,  being  the  headmost  ship,  was  order- 
ed to  attack  the  sternmost  ships  in  the  enemy's  rear,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  keep  in  shore  of  them,  to  prevent  their  running  into 
any  harbour.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  Superb  opened  her 
fire  on  the  enemy  ;  and  on  the  Caesar's  coming  up  and  preparing 
to  engage  a  three-decker  that  had  hauled  her  wind,  she  was  per- 
ceived to  be  on  fire,  and  the  flames  having  communicated  to  a  ship 
to  leeward  of  her,  both  were  soon  in  a  blaze.  The  Csesar  passed 
on  to  close  with  a  ship  engaged  by  the  Superb,  but  before  she 
could  come  up  the  enemy's  ship  had  struck.  Night  then  con- 
cealed the  enemy ;  only  one  of  whom,  a  FrencJi  ship,  was  to  be 
seen  at  day -break  the  next  morning.  The  Venerable  brought  her 
t«  action,  and  had  nearly  silenced  her,  when  the  Venerable's 
mainmast,  which  had  been  before  wounded,  was  shot  away,  and 
the  French  ship  escaped.  The  captured  ship  was  the  San  Anto- 
nio, a  Spanish  seventy-four,  having  on  board  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  men. 
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The  French  still  continuing  their  boast  of  invasion,  and  an  im- 
mense flotilla  having  assembled  in  the  port  of  Boulogne,  as  they 
pretended  for  that  purpose,  admiral  Nelson  undertook  an  expe- 
dition with  a  view  to  attempt  to  bring  oiF  or  destroy  them.  The 
boats  were  ordered  in,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  currents 
prevented  their  arriving  at  the  same  time  :  they  then  found  that 
the  enemy's  vessels  wei'e  aground,  and  could  not  be  brought  off; 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  British  boarded  several  of  them,  yet 
the  vollies  of  musketry  from  the  shore,  which  was  lined  with  sol- 
diers, made  it  impossible  to  stay  to  burn  them.  The  expedition 
totally  failed  ;  but,  from  the  persevering  courage  displayed  by  the 
British  seamen  on  the  occasion,  the  failure  could  only  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  impossibility  of  success.  The  British  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-two ;  and 
that  of  the  French  must  have  been  greater,  from  their  having  fired 
indiscriminately-into  the  vessels,  upon  their  own  people  as  well  as 
the  British. 
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GEORGE  III.    [Continued.] 

JD  Y  the  dissolution  of  the  northern  confederacy  Great  Britain  had 
removed  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  a  peace  with  France ;  but 
another  still  remained — that  was  Egypt,  of  which,  after  their  late 
successes  against  the  Turks,  general  Menou  resolved  to  keep  pos- 
session ;  and  the  British,  on  the  other  hand,  regarding  it  of  the 
highest  importance  not  to  suffer  the  French  to  effect  a  settlement 
which  might  afford  them  the  means  of  annoying  their  possessions 
in  India,  determined  to  drive  them  from  it.  For  this  purpose  a  na- 
val armament,  under  lord  Keith,  having  on  board  general  sir  Ralph 
Abefcrombie  and  a  body  of  forces,  had  sailed  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  it  separated  to  fulfil  the  secret  instructions  of  gov- 
ernment, but  re-assembled  at  Malta  on  the  fourteenth  of  Decem- 
ber. The  fleet  sailed  again  soon  afterwards  for  the  coastof  Egypt, 
and  on  the  first  of  March  arrived  in  sight  of  Alexandria.  On  the 
fpllowingday  it  anchored  in  Aboukir  bay,  but  the  tinfavourableness 
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of  the  weather  prevented  any  debarkation  during  several  dajs- 
This  delay  was  unfortunate  for  the  British,  as  it  gave  the  enemy 
an  opportunity  of  making  every  preparation  to  oppose  the  landing 
of  the  troops. 

Let  us  here  pause  a  while  to  consider  of  the  parity  of  strength 
which  was  now  about  to  contehd  for  Egypt,  in  the  fate  of  which 
was  comprehended  the  termination  of  this  long  and  eventful  war. 
The  British  could  gain  no  certain  information  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  their  adversaries  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  ascertained 
to  be  not  less  than  thirty  thousand,  besides  natives,  who  might  be 
computed  at  half  their  number.  The  French  troops  were  all 
habituated  to  the  climate,  inured  to  danger,  and  veteran  soldiers  ; 
in  a  word,  they  were  the  conquerors  of  Italy  and  Egypt.  The 
British  army  amounted  to  no  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men, 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  country,  strangers  to  the  climate, 
and  sickly  through  a  long  sea  voyage.  Such  was  the  relative 
state  of  the  two  contending  parties ;  and  from  this  digression  we. 
return  to  our  narration. 

On  the  eighth  of  March,  the  weather  being  favourable,  the 
British  happily  effected  a  landing  of  one  division  of  the  army, 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  The  boats  had  near  a  mile 
to  row,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  the 
musketry  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  ;  yet  they  held  on 
their  course  with  the  most  cool  intrepidity.  Every  discharge  of 
the  enemy  was  answered  by  a  shout  from  the  British  seamen. 
who  seemed  totally  insensible  of  danger.  The  troops,  as  they 
reached  the  shore,  form.ed  as  coolly  as  if  on  parade  ;  and  then  ad- 
vancing towards  the  enemy,  they  drove  them  before  them,  leaving 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  On  the  ninth,  the 
remainder  of  the  army  landed,  without  opposition  from  the  ene- 
my, who  had  concentrated  themselves  about  one  league's  distance 
from  Alexandria,  where  they  were  posted  on  a  ridge,  with  their 
right  to  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  and  their  left  to  the  sea.  On 
the  twelfth,  the  British  army,  after  having  disembarked  their  am- 
munition, moved  forward  to  attack  the  enemy  and  turn  theit 
left;  but  the  enemy  anticipated  them,  and,  leaving  their  heights, 
advanced  to  meet  them.  The  British  marched  about  five  miles, 
constantly  skirmishing  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  received  a  reinforcement  of  two  half  brigades  of  infantry 
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and  one  regiment  of  cavalry  from  Cairo.  The  British  halted 
for  the  night  about  three  miles  from  the  enemy's  position,  which 
appeared,  and  turned  out  to  be,  very  advantageous.  On  the 
next  morning  they  moved  on  to  attack  the  enemy's  right,  march- 
ing by  lines  from  the  left,  the  reserve  covering  the  movement, 
and  advancing  parallel  with  the  first  line.  As  the  columns  ad- 
vanced into  the  plain,  the  enemy  attacked  the  heads  of  both  with 
all  his  cavalry,  supported  by  a  considerable  body  of  infantry, 
and  ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  This  attack  was  repulsed 
by  the  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  the  ninetieth  and  ninety- 
second  regiments,  in  the  noblest  manner.  Major-general  Cra- 
dock  immediately  formed  his  brigade  to  meet  the  attack,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  army  followed  the  example  so  promptly  as  to  be 
soon  in  a  situation  to  repel  the  enemy.  The  reserve,  under  the 
command  of  major-general  INIoore,  which  was  on  the  right,  on 
the  change  of  position,  moved  on  in  column,  and  covered  the 
right  flank.  The  British  continued  to  advance,  pushing  the  en- 
emy with  the  greatest  vigour,  and  ultimately  forcing  them  to  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  fortified  heights  which 
form  the  principal  defence  of  Alexandria.  It  was  intended  to 
have  attacked  them  in  this  their  last  position  ;  for  which  purpose 
the  reserve,  which  had  remained  in  column  during  the  whole  of 
the  day,  was  brought  forward;  and  the  second  line,  under 
major-general  Hutchinson,  marched  to  the  left,  across  a  part  of 
the  lake  Mariotis,  with  a  view  to  attack  the  enemy  on  both  flanks ; 
but  on  reconnoitring  their  position,  it  appeared  that  it  was  com- 
manded by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  could  not  be  maintained  if 
carried.  The  British  therefore  took  up  the  ground  which  the 
enemy  had  quitted.  The  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  of  the 
British,  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  thousand  three  hundred. 
The  loss  of  the  French  has  never  been  ascertained  5  but  it  must 
be  presumed  to  have  been  considerable. 

No  material  occurrence  took  place  from  this  time  to  the  twen- 
ty-first, when  general  Menou  being  arrived  at  Alexandria  from 
Grand  Cairo,  the  French  attacked  the  British  with  the  whole  of 
their  collected  force,  estimated  at  eleven  or  twelve  thousand 
men ;  as  of  fourteen  demi-brigades,  which  the  French  had  ia 
Egypt,  twelve  appeared  to  have  been  engaged,  and  all  their  cav- 
alry, except  one  regiment.  ■  The  distribution  of  the  French  forces 
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was  as  follows :  general  Lanusse  was  on  the  left  with  four  demi- 
brigades  of  infantry,  and  a  considerable  brigade  of  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  general  Roize  ;  generals  Friant  and  Rampon  were  in 
the  centre,  with  five  demi-brigades  ;  general  Regni^r  on  the  right, 
with  two  demi-brigades  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry.  D'Es- 
taign  commanded  the  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  one  demi- 
brigade,  some  light  troops,  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry.  The 
right  of  the  British  army  was  composed  of  various  regiments,  in 
front  of  which,  at  the  extremity,  was  the  twenty-eighth.  In  a 
I'edoubt  to  the'^ft,  and  a  little  more  advanced,  were  the  forty- 
second,  with  Stewart's  foreign  regiment  to  the  left  in  front  j 
immediately  behind  were  the  twenty-eighth,  the  twenty-third, 
and  the  fifty-eighth;  and  about  five  other  regiments  in  the  rear. 
Between  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  British  there  intervened  a 
considerable  space,  which  in  day -light  could  have  been  protected 
by  the  frigates  and  gun-boats  nearest  the  shore ;  but,  as  the  ac- 
tion commenced  before  day-light,  that  defence  was  wanting,  as 
the  fire  from  the  ships  might  as  well  have  been  directed  against 
friends  as  foes.  An  hour  before  day-break,  the  engagement  be- 
gan by  a  false  attack  on  the  left,  commanded  by  major-general 
Cradock,  where  the  enemy  were  soon  repulsed,  and  immediately 
after  the  real  attack  commenced  on  the  right  by  a  large  body  of 
infantry  and  another  of  cavalry,  who  charged  in  columns.  The 
twenty -eighth,  whi^h  was  the  most  advanced,  received  them  with 
the  greatest  intrepidity,  and  maintained  their  ground  until  the 
fifty-eighth  and  twenty-third,  which  were  behind  the  twenty- 
eighth,  advanced  to  support  them ;  but  the  French  forces  being 
still  immensely  superior  in  numbers,  the  forty-second  also  ad- 
vanced for  the  same  purpose.  Here  the  shock  became  tremen- 
dous, and  the  contest  was  unusually  obstinate.  The  enemy  were 
twice  repulsed,  and  their  cavalry  were  frequently  intermixed 
with  the  British  infantry.  The  twenty -eighth  and  forty- second 
were  almost  overpowered,  when  general  Stewart,  with  the  for- 
eign brigade,  advanced  to  their  assistance,  and  gave  the  enemy 
such  a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire,  that  they  could  no  longer 
stand  before  it,  and  fled-  in  all  directions.  Whilst  this  was  pass- 
ing on  the  right,  they  attempted  to  penetrate  the  centre  with  a 
column  of  infantry,  who  were  also  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  re- 
treat with  loss.    The  French,  during  the  whole  of  the  action, 
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refused  iheir  right ;  but  they  pushed  forwards  a  corps  of  light 
troops,  supported  by  a  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  to  keep  the 
left  of  the  British  (which  was  the  weakest  part)  in  check.  Soon 
after  day -break  the  enemy  were  every  where 'repulsed,  and  oblig- 
ed to  fly ;  but  the  British  could  not  prosecute  their  victory,  on 
account  of  their  inferiority  of  cavalry,  and  because  tlie  French 
had  lined  the  opposite  hills,  under  which  they  retired,  with  can- 
non. The  loss  of  the  English  was  considerable  ;  and  foremost  in. 
the  list  of  heroes  who  thus  gloriously  perished  stands  the  name 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  sir  Ralph  Abcrcrombie.  On  the  first 
alarm  he  had  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  having  dis- 
patched his  whole  suite  in  different  directions  with  orders  to  the 
brigades,  he  was  alone,  when  some  French  dragoons  attacked, 
dismounted,  and  attempted  to  sabre  him.  The  general,  though 
mortally  wounded  before  by  a  musket-ball,  instantly  recovered 
his  legs,  and  was  struggling  to  wrest  the  uplifted  sabre,  when  a 
soldier  of  the  forty-seeond,  who  ran  up  at  tliis  critical  moment, 
killed  the  dragoon  who  held  it  with  his  bayonet.  The  general 
re-mounted,  and  continued  giving  his  orders  with  the  utmost 
coolness  and  intrepidity  until  the  enemy  fled  ;  when,  as  with  his 
countryman  Wolfe,  nature,  no  longer  able  to  support  the  ener- 
gies of  his  mind,  sunk  down  oppressed  within  him.  He  was  car- 
ried in  a  hammock  to  a  boat,  and  conveyed  on  board  lord  Keith's 
ship,  where  he  languished  until  the  twenty-eighth,  and  then  re- 
signed his  gallant  spirit.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  a  North 
Briton,  of  a  respectable,  but  not  opulent,  family,  and  began  his 
military  career  as  a  cornet  in  the  third  regiment  of  dragoon 
guards.  He  rose  by  successive  gradation,  until,  in  1787,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  Early  in  this  war  he  was 
employed  on  the  continent,  and  conducted  the  march  of  the 
guards  from  Deventer  to  Oldensaal,  in  the  retreat  of  the  British 
troops  in  1794.  From  that  period  to  1797  he  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  most  successful  enterprises  of  the  English  in  the 
West  Indies.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  was  created  lieuten- 
ant-general, and  appointed  to  tlie  command  of  the  forces  in  Ire^- 
land.  In  the  expedition  to  Holland  he  displayed  such  military 
talents,  that  even  the  enemy  could  not  deny  him  their  praises; 
and  he  terminated  his  career  in  the  ever-memorable  battle  we 
}iave  just  mentioned.    He  might  have  justly  exclaimed  with  his 
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dying  breath,  like  the  Grecian  Epaminondas,  "  I  have  lived  long 
enough,  for  I  die  unconquered." 

Besides  the  commander-in-chief,  the  British  loss  was  consider- 
able :  ten  officers,  nine  Serjeants,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  rank  and  file,  were  killed ;  sixty  officers,  forty-eight  Ser- 
jeants, and  one  thousand  and  eighty -five  rank  and  file,  wounded; 
three  officers,  one  Serjeant,  and  twenty -eight  rank  and  file,  were 
missing : — in  all  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty -eight.  On 
the  part  of  the  French,  general  Roize  was  killed  on  the  field,  and 
generals  Lanusse  and  Boden  died  afterwards  of  their  wounds : 
their  whole  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  has  been  cal- 
culated at  three  thousand  at  the  least. 

Previously  to  this  battle,  the  French  garrison  in  the  castle  of 
Aboukir  had  surrendered  to  a  British  detachment  Avhich  was  left 
to  invest  it  when  the  main  bod|/^  of  the  army  marched  on  for  Al- 
exandria; and  on  the  nineteenth  of  April  the  town  and  castle  of 
Rosetta,  commanding  the  navigation  of  the  Nile,  and  having  also 
a  French  garrison,  capitulated  to  a  corps  of  British  and  Turks, 
who  had  been  detached  under  the  command  of  colonel  Spencer 
to  reduce  it. 

The  command  of  the  British  army  now  devolved  on  general  Hutch- 
inson ;  and,  as  it  was  still  inferior  to  that  of  the  French,  he  did 
not  judge  it  prudent  to  make  an  attempt  on  Alexandria,  which 
was  so  strongly  fortified,  that  the  loss  of  men  it  would  have  occa- 
sioned might  have  eventually  defeated  the  end  of  the  expedition. 
General  Hutchinson  was  fixed  in  his  resolution  of  not  attempting 
Alexandria  for  the  present,  by  learning  that  a  considerable  force 
from  the  East  Indies,  under  the  command  of  general  Baird,  colo- 
nels Wellesley,  Murray,  &c.  were  landed  by  admiral  Blanket  at 
Suez,  and  weie  marching  over-land  to  co-operate  with  him.  Rah- 
manieh  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  had  fortified  it, 
to  secure  their  communications  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Delta 
and  Upper  Egypt,  from  whence  they  drew  their  supplies  of  pro- 
visions. To  deprive  Alexandria  of  these  communications,  and 
to  insulate  it,  general  Hutchinson  cut  the  canal  of  Alexandria, 
and  let  the  sea  into  the  lake  Mareotis,  which  completely  effect- 
ed his  purpose.  He  then  proceeded  on  his  plan  of  reducing  Low- 
er Egypt. 

Oa  the  pinth  of  May   general  Hutchinson    advanced  towards 
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Rahmanieh,  where  the  French  were  posted  with  three  thousand 
infantry  and  eight  hundred  cavalry.  It  was  expected  that  they 
would  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  position ;  but  a  corps 
of  British  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  having  got  into  their 
rear,  they  retired  in  the  night,  leaving  one  hundred  and  ten  men, 
commanded  by  a  chef  de  brigade,  in  the  fort,  who  surrendered  on 
the  morning  of  the  tenth.  As  the  French  retreated  towards  Cairo, 
it  became  necessary  to  follow  them,  to  cover  the  army  of  the 
grand-vizir,  who  had  crossed  the  desert,  and  was  advanced  so  far 
as  Belleis  in  his  way  to  Cairo,  and  to  secure  a  junction  with  the 
expected  reinforcment  from  India.  On  the  seventeenth,  when 
the  British  were  encamped  at  Alkham,  they  received  intelligence 
from  the  Arabs,  that  a  considerable  body  of  French,  coming  from 
Alexandria,  were  advancing  towards  the  Nile  to  surprise  the  boats 
of  the  captain  pacha.  The  cavalry  were  immediately  ordered  out, 
witb  two  pieces  of  cannon,  under  the  command  of  major-general 
Doyle,  supported  by  his  brigade  of  infantry.  Colonel  Cavalier, 
the  commander  of  the  French  detachment,  retired  into  the  desert, 
whither  the  British  followed,  and  coming  up  with  him,  he  surren- 
dered with  his  whole  force,  consisting  of  six  hundred  of  the  best 
French  troops,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  with  a  considerar 
ble  quantity  of  the  dromedary  corps,  one  four-pounder,  and  five 
hundred  and  fifty  camels.  The  French,  who  had  retreated  front 
Rahmanieh,  made  a  most  rapid  march  from  thence  to  Gizeh,  and 
immediately  crossed  the  river  to  Boulac  with  a  view  to  surprise 
and  attack  the  grand-vizir.  He  was,  however,  apprised  of  their 
approach  ;  and,  anticipating  their  designs  by  a  forward  move- 
ment, he  met  and  attacked  them  on  the  sixteenth  of  June.  After 
an  action,  which  lasted  seven  hours,  the  French  were  compelled 
to  retreat,  having  lost  between  three  and  four  huudred  men  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  British  majors  Holloway  and  Hope, 
and  captains  Lacey  and  Leake,  were  with  the  grand-vizir,  and 
assisted  him  with  their  advice  on  this  occasion. 

The  British  army  marched  on  to  Gizeh,  which,  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  June,  they  invested  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  whilst 
the  army  of  the  grand-vizir  took  a  position  nearly  within  cannon- 
shot  of  Cairo.  On  the  twenty-second  the  French  sent  out  a  flag 
of  truce  to  inform  general  Hutchinson  that  they  wished  to  treat 
for  the  evacuation  of  Cairo  and  the  forts  belonging  to  it,  on  cer- 
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tain  conditions.  After  a  negotiation  of  several  days,  the  articles 
of  capitulation  were  settled  on  the  twenty-seventh  :  they  were 
twenty-one  in  number — and  in  substance,  that  the  French  forces 
and  their  allies,  under  general  Belliard,  should  not  only  evacu- 
ate Cairo,  but  the  whole  of  Egypt ;  and  should  i-etire  to  Rosetta, 
with  their  arms,  baggage,  field-artillery,  ammunition,  effects,  &c. 
to  be  there  embarked  and  carried  to  the  French  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean,  at  the  expense  of  the  allied  powers.  Thus  hap- 
pily terminated  this  arduous  sei'vice,  in  which  the  British  troops 
surmounted  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  nearly  vertical,  the 
difficulty  of  the  navigation  of  the  Nile,  the  entire  want  of  roads, 
with  that  patience,  alacrity,  and  zeal,  which  is  above  all  pane- 
gyric. Only  a  few  days  after  the  surrender  of  Cairo  the  Indian 
army  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  too  late,  after  all  its  in- 
credible exertions,  to  partake  in  the  laurels  of  its  European 
brethren. 

It  was  stipulated  in  the  convention  of  Cairo  that  Menou 
should  be  included  in  it,  provided  he  should  notify  his  acceptance 
of  the  conditions  within  ten  days  after  they  should  be  communi- 
cated to  him  ;  but  Menou  refused  to  accept  the  offer,  being  still 
in  hopes  of  receiving  a  reinforcement  which  admiral  Gan- 
theaume  was  bringing  to  him.  That  admiral,  indeed,  advanced 
within  thirty  leagues  of  Alexandria;  but  being  descried  by  lord 
Keith,  who  was  watching  that  port  to  intercept  all  supplies,  he 
stood  oiF  again  with  the  greatest  i^xpedition. 

General  Hutchinson  now  prepared  to  march  against  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  the  French  army  at  Cairo,  consisting  of  near  ten  tliou- 
gand  persons,  for  the  Greeks  and  Copts  were  not  more  than  four 
m-  five  hundred,  were  dispatched  to  Rosetta  under  the  escort  of 
general  Moore,  and  embarked  with  all  possible  expedition.  About 
the  middle  of  August,  general  Hutchinson  having  then  arrived  be- 
fore Alexandria,  the  operations  against  the  enemy's  works  com- 
menced. Major-general  Coote  embarked,  with  a  strong  corps,  on 
the  inundation,  in  the  night  of  the  sixteenth  of  August,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  seventeenth  he  effected  his  landing,  and  invested 
the  strong  castle  of  Marabout,  situate  at  the  entrance  of  the  west- 
ern harbour.  Two  attacks  were  made  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town — that  on  the  right  under  the  direction  of  major-general 
Cradock,  and  that  on  the  left  conducted  by  major-general  Moore 
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-— .\vith  a  view  of  getting  possession  of  some  heights  in  front  of  the 
entrenched  position  of  the  enemy.  These  services  were  perform- 
ed without  much  resistance,  and  with  very  little  loss.  A  part  of 
general  Doyle's  brigade,  the  thirtieth  regiment,  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  Spencer,  were  posted  on  a  hill  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  right.  General  Menou,  who  was  in  person  in  that  part 
of  the  entrenched  camp  opposite  to  this  position,  ordered  six  hun- 
dred men  to  make  a  sortie,  to  drive  colonel  Spencer  fiom  his  post. 
The  French  advanced  with  fixed  bayonet^  and  without  firing  a 
shot :  colonel  Spencer  ordered  his  men,  who  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred,  to  receive  them  in  the  same  manner;  and  he  was  obeyed 
with  so  determined  a  resolution,  that  the  French  were  driven  back 
to  their  entrenchment  in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  with  the  loss 
of  many  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken.  On  the  night  between 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  major-general  Coote  opened  his 
batteries  against  the  castle  of  Marabout,  seconded  by  some  Turk- 
ish corvettes  and  the  launches  and  boats  of  the  British'fleet,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  captain  Cochrane.  Every  part  of  this  impor- 
tant service  was  so  zealously  and  intrepidly  performed,  that,  in. 
the  night  of  the  twenty -first,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  men,  commanded  by  a  chef  de  brigade,  were 
compelled  to  capitulate.  On  the  twenty-second,  major-general 
Coote  advanced  to  attack  a  strong  corps  posted  in  front,  to  cover 
the  approach  to  Alexandria;  and,  notwithstanding  the  innumer- 
able obstacles  which  presented  themselves  to  the  progress  of  the 
troops,  he  drove  the  French  from  their  position  in  so  much  confu- 
sion, that  they  left  their  wounded  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon  be- 
hind them.  On  the  twenty -fourth  batteries  were  opened  against 
the  redoubt  de  Bain ;  and,  on  the  twenty -fifth,  at  night,  the  ene- 
my's advanced  post,  consisting  of  seven  officers  and  fifty  men, 
were  surprised  and  taken  prisoners  by  lieutenant-colonel  Smith, 
with  the  first  battalion  of  the  twentieth  regiment  and  a  small  de- 
tachment of  dragoons, under  the  orders  of  lieutenant  Kelly.  The 
French  now  made  an  attempt  to  regain  the  ground  they  had  lost, 
but  were  repulsed  with  loss.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth 
four  batteries  were  opened  on  each  side  of  the  town  against  the 
French  entrenched  camp,  which  soon  silenced  their  fire ;  and  on 
the  evening  of  tlie  twenty-seventh  Menou  sent  to  request  an  ar- 
mistice for  three  days  to  conelude  articles  for  a  capitulation,  the 
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articles  for  which  were  finally  settled  and  signed  on  the  second  of 
September.  These  articles,  twenty-two  in  number,  are  in  effect, 
that  the  French  forces  (eight  thousand  soldiers  and  thirteen  hun- 
dred sailors),  the  auxiliary  troops,  and  all  the  individuals  attach- 
ed to  the  army,  should  be  embarked  so  soon  as  vessels  could  be 
prepared  for  the  service,  and  conveyed  to  a  French  port  in  the 
Mediterranean.  All  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  were  to  be  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  British.  The  members  of  the  institute  of  Egypt 
were  to  carry  with  them  all  the  instruments  of  arts  and  science 
which  they  had  brought  from  France;  but  the  Arabian  manuscripts, 
the  statues,  and  other  collections  which  had  been  made  for  the 
French  republic,  were  to  be  considered  as  public  property,  and 
subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  generals  of  the  combined  army. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  conventions  concluded  at  Cairo 
and  Alexandria,  were  precisely  on  the  same  grounds  as  that  sign- 
ed at  El  Arish,  which  the  late  British  ministry  refused  to  ratify ; 
so  that  the  British  cause  was  no  further  advanced,  after  all  the 
immense  expense  attending  the  European  and  Indian  expeditions, 
by  the  conventions  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  than  it  would  have 
been  by  the  treaty  of  El  Arish,  and  ministers  might  have  spared 
the  effusion  of  all  the  blood  spilt  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  by  a 
single  dash  of  a  pen  !  They  have  since  alleged  in  their  defence, 
that  the  glory  acquired  by  the  British  arms  has  been  much  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  the  expense  and  bloodshed.  It  may  be 
so  ;  but  they  can  never  arrogate  to  themselves  any  praise  for  the 
wisdom  of  their  measures,  unless  they  will  attempt  to  assert  that 
they  were  beforehand  sure  of  success. 

From  this  field  of  glory  and  success,  as  it  eventually  turned 
out,  let  us  return  to  domestic  affairs.  In  a  review  of  all  the  admin- 
istrations of  Britain,  it  will  be  evident  that  two  or  three  of  the  lead- 
ing aristocratical  families,  united  by  the  ties  of  blood  or  policy, 
hav^  always  commanded  a  majority  in  parliament,  and  either  ex- 
ercised the  powers  of  the  state  or  dictated  to  those  who  were  en- 
trusted to  hold  the  reins.  The  new  administration  included  none 
of  these  powerful  families ;  and  it  has  been  said,  and  it  is  very 
probable,  that  Mr.  Addington  would  not  accept  his  office  until 
he  had  obtained  from  the  whole  of  the  late  ministry  a  solemn 
promise  of  their  constant,  active,  and  zealous  support.  This 
promise,  however,  if  really  given,  was  but  poorly  performed ; 
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and,  during  the  first  session  of  Mr.  Addington's  administration, 
he  received  but  very  languid  assistance  from  the  late  ministerial 
party. 

As  the  new  premier  came  into  office  with  a  professed  view  of 
listening  to  any  terms  of  honourable  pacification,  a  negotiation 
was  again  opened  with  M.  Otto.  The  chief  obstacle  to  a  pros- 
perous termination  of  it  was  Egypt ;  but,  as  the  hopes  of  Buona- 
parte with  respect  to  that  country  diminished  by  every  account 
received  from  thence,  the  difficulty  began  to  wear  away.  In  pro- 
poi'tion  as  the  situation  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt  became  des- 
perate, the  first  consul  relaxed  in  his  demands.'  At  length,  on 
the  second  of  October,  when  not  the  most  distant  ideas  of  such 
an  event  were  entertained,  the  British  metropolis  was  astonished 
and  cheered  by  the  unexpected  and  welcome  official  intelligence 
that  preliminaries  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
had  been  signed  ! ! ! 

The  general  joy  which  the  termination  of  this  long  and  ardu- 
ous contest,  unprecedented  for  its  novelty  and  rancorous  hostili- 
ty, diffused  throughout  the  empire,  aftbrded  so  great  an  accession 
of  popularity  to  the  new  ministry,  that  they  now  began,  for  the 
first  time,  to  feel  their  ground,  and  to  get  rid  of  that  diffidence 
with  which  they  first  entered  upon  office.  The  views  of  the  ex- 
ministerial  party,  who  looked  upon  the  present  administration 
only  as  the  ephemera  of  the  day,  appear  to  have  been  crossed  j 
and,  whatever  might  have  been  their  "  solemn  promises,"  they 
no  longer  kept  up  even  the  appearance  of  abiding  by  them.  Mr. 
Pitt,  however,  supported  the  peace,  which  had  probably  been 
concluded  with  his  consent;  and  he  then  imagined  that,  the  end 
for  which  the  new  ministry  had  been  appointed  having  been  ac- 
complished, they  would  have  resigned;  but  being  disappointed, 
he  joined  the  Grenvilles,  and  both  parties  withdrew  from  the  min- 
istry, to  whom,  as  they  receded,  the  whole  of  the  whig  party 
made  advances. 

The  political  balance  was  in  this  state  of  vibration  when  the 
session  of  parliament  was  opened,  on  the  twenty -ninth  of  Octo- 
ber. The  king's  speech  announced  the  favourable  conclusion  of 
the  negotiation  begun  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  and  his 
satisfaction  at  the  adjustment  of  all  differences  with  the  northern 
powers.     It  also  announced  that  preliminaties  of  peace  had  been 
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ratified  between  the  British  empire  and  the  republic  of  France  ; 
and  that  whilst  this  arrangement  manifested  the  justice  and 
moderation  of  our  views,  it  would  also  be  found  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  this  country  and  the  honour  of  the  British  character. 
As  the  provision  for  defraying  the  expenses,  which  must  unavoid- 
ably be  continued  for  some  time,  and  maintaining  an  adequate 
peace  establishment,  could  not  be  made  without  large  additional 
supplies,  his  majesty  observed  that  all  possible  attention  should 
be  paid  to  such  economical  arrangements  as  might  be  consistent 
with  the  great  object  of  security  to  his  majesty's  dominions. 
The  speech  concluded  with  some  well-merited  eulogia  on  the 
naval  and  military  exertions  of  the  last  campaign  ;  on  the  glori- 
ous issue  of  our  expedition  to  Egypt ;  and  with  a  wish  that  the 
people  might  experience  the  reward  they  so  well  deserved  in  a 
full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  their  religion,  their  liberties,  and  their 
laws.  The  addresses  on  the  speech  were  carried  through  both 
houses  without  a  division. 

The  next  subject  of  importance  which  engaged  the  attention 
of  parliament  was  the  preliminaries  of  peace  themselves,  of  which 
the  following  extract  from  the  articles  is  given,  for  the  better 
understanding  the  allusions  made  to  them  in  the  debates. 

Article  1.  stipulates,  That  so  soon  as  the  preliminaries  shall  be 
signed  and  ratified,  in  order  that  all  hostilities  may  cease  imme- 
diately between  the  two  powers,  and  between  them  and  their  al- 
lies respectively,  the  necessary  instruction  shall  be  sent  with  the 
utmost  dispatch  to  the  commanders  of  the  sea  and  land-forces  of 
the  respective  states ;  and  each  of  the  contracting  parties  en- 
gages to  grant  passports,  and  every  facility  requisite  to  accele- 
rate the  arrival,  and  ensure  the  execution,  of  these  orders.  All 
conquests  made  subsequently  to  the  ratification  of  the  prelimina- 
ries shall  be  considered  as  of  no  effect,  and  shall  be  faithfully 
comprehended  in  the  restitutions  to  be  made  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  definitive  treaty. 

Art.  2. — His  Britannic  majesty  shall  restore  to  the  French  re- 
public and  her  allies  all  the  possessions  and  colonies  occupied  or 
conquered  by  the  English  forces  in  the  course  of  the  present  war, 
with  the  exception  of  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  of  which  the  sovereignty  is  to 
remain  with  Britain. 
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Art.  3. — ^The  port  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  be  open  to  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  who 
shall  enjoy  therein  the  same  advantages. 

Art.  4. — The  island  of  Malta,  with  its  dependencies,  to  be 
evacuated  by  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  restored  to 
the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  To  render  it  completely  in- 
dependent of  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  it  shall  be  placed 
under  the  guaranty  of  a  third  power  to  be  agreed  upon  in  the 
definitive  treaty. 

Art.  5. — Egypt  shall  be  restored  to  the  Porte,  whose  territo- 
ries are  to  be  statu  quo  ante  helium. 

Art.  6.— The  territory  of  Portugal  to  be  preserved  entire. 

Art.  7. — The  French  forces  shall  evacuate  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples and  the  Roman  territory.  The  English  to  evacuate  all  the 
ports  or  islands  which  they  occupied  in  the  Mediterranean  or  the 
Adriatic. 

Art.  8. — The  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  shall  be  acknowl- 
edged by  the  French  republic. 

Art.  9.  specifies  the  different  periods  when  the  restitutions 
shall  take  place  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Art.  10.  provides  for  the  restoration  of  all  prisoners  on  either 
side,  leaving  the  question  of  sums  due  for  their  maintenance  to 
be  settled  in  the  definitive  treaty,  according  to  the  law  of  nations 
and  established  usage. 

Art.  11.  settles  the  question  how  long  after  the  signing  of  the 
preliminary  articles  captures  at  sea  shall  be  legal  prizes  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe. 

Art.  12.  directs  that  all  sequestrations  by  either  of  the  parties 
of  the  funded  property,  revenue,  or  debts,  of  the  other  of  them, 
or  her  subjects  or  citizens,  shall  be  taken  off  immediately  after 
the  signing  of  the  definitive  treaty ;  and  regulates  the  manner  in 
which  the  claims  of  individuals  are  to  be  decided. 

Art.  13. — ^The  fisheries  round  the  island  of  Newfoundland  and 
the  islands  adjacent,  and  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  remain 
statu  quo  ante  helium ;  reserving  power  to  make,  in  the  defini- 
tive treaty,  such  arrangements  as  may  place  the  fisheries  of  the 
two  nations  on  the  most  proper  footing  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 
Art.  14.--.The  fortifications  to  be  restored  statu  quo  ;  three 
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years  to  be  allowed  to  the  inhabitants  of  ceded  places  to  dispose 
of  their  effects,  during  which  they  are  to  have  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  enjoyment  of  their  property,  without  distur- 
bance on  account  of  their  republican  opinions,  or  of  their  attach- 
ment to  either  of  the  two  parties,  or  on  any  other  account,  ex- 
cept debts  to  individuals,  or  acts  posterior  to  the  definitive  treaty. 

Art.  15.—- The  preliminaries  to  be  ratified  and  exchanged  in 
London  in  fifteen  days  ;  and  immediately  after  their  ratification 
plenipotentiaries  to  be  named  on  each  side,  who  shall  repair  to 
Amiens  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  definitive  treaty,  in  con- 
cert with  the  allies  of  the  contracting  powers. 

Such  were  the  preliminaries  of  peace  submitted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  both  houses  of  parliament  on  the  third  of  November. 
Lord  Romney,  who  moved  the  address,  expressed  his  approbation 
of  the  peace  in  the  most  energetic  terms.  England,  he  said,  had 
terminated  a  war,  the  most  momentous  in  which  she  had  ever 
been  engaged ;  a  war  productive  of  the  heaviest  burthens,  and 
most  severely  felt,  though  firmly,  patriotically,  and  loyally,  en- 
dured ;  a  war,  glorious  as  that  was  in  which  Chatham  presided 
at  the  helm  of  affairs,  yet  equally  splendid  with  it.  After  having 
taken  a  cursory  view  of  its  transactions,  his  lordship  concluded 
by  saying,  that,  as  far  as  the  uncertainty  of  human  events  admit- 
ted, the  preliminaries  insured  a  lasting  peace,  and  the  address 
should  have  his  strenuous  support. 

Earl  Spencer  expressed  his  regret  at  entertaining  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  declared  the  peace  to  be  one  of 
very  great  inequality,  whether  Ave  viewed  the  relative  state  of 
France  and  the  continent,  or  of  France  and  England.  It  was 
also  a  peace  with  a  revolutionary  government — with  an  usurper, 
who  could  make  a  rupture  whenever  his  spleen  or  caprice  prompt- 
ed a  violation  of  the  contract ;  and  consequently  a  peace  which 
could  never  be  considered  permanent.  Peace  undoubtedly  was 
a  happy  event,  but  then  it  was  such  a  peace  as  ought  neither  to 
have  dishonoured  our  arms  nor  encouraged  the  enemy  to  provoke 
us  afresh. 

Lord  Grenville  also  condemned  the  peace.  He  detailed  our 
conquests  during  the  late  war  5  and  declared  that,  if  Europe 
could  not  have  been  restored  to  her  pristine  state,  these  ought  to 
have  been  retained  as  a,  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  France.    A 
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imiallel  had  been  attempted  between  the  present  treaty  and  the 
projet  of  Lisle,  but  it  had  been  overlooked  that,  in  addition  to 
what  was  proposed  to  be  ceded  by  the  latter,  Malta,  Minorca, 
and  Surinam,  had  been  given  up  by  the  former.  It  was  a  seri- 
ous thing  to  see  the  interests  of  the  country  signed  away.  We 
were  now  in  a  new  situation— enfeebled,  but  not  broken  down ; 
lowered,  but  not  debased :  some  of  our  out-works  had  been  de- 
molished—many of  them  surrendered  to  the  foe— but  the  citadel 
yet  remained ;  and,  whilst  it  was  defended  by  the  courage  of 
united  Britons,  it  would  yet  bid  defiance  to  attack. 

Earl  Moira  said,  that  though  the  terms  were  inadequate,  they 
were  unavoidable :  the  noble  lord  who  condemned  them  (earl 
Spencer)  should  recollect  that  he  had  left  the  country  in  jeopar- 
dy, and  it  was  impossible  afterwards  to  conclude  an  advanta- 
geous peace.  He  knew  the  sentiments  upon  which  the  present 
ministry  acted,  and  they  should  have  his  support  whilst  they 
continued  to  be  the  basis  of  their  conduct. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  merely  said  he  had  ever  deprecated  a  peace 
with  republican  France,  and  he  did  so  now. 

Lord  Nelson  delivered  his  opinion  that  Malta  was  of  no  im- 
portance to  Britain.  It  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Toulon 
to  watch  the  French  fleet  at  that  port ;  and  in  time  of  peace 
would  have  required  a  garrison  of  seven  thousand  men,  and 
double  that  number  in  time  of  war. 

The  earl  of  Carnarvon  said  there  was  nothing  worse  than  a 
hollow  truce,  which  gave  no  security  for  permanence,  and  was 
dishonourable  to  our  allies. 

The  address  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  against  ten. 

On  the  same  day,  when  the  address  was  moved  in  the  house 
of  commons,  the  honourable  Thomas  Grenville,  after  having  in- 
veighed against  the  dereliction  of  our  allies,  asserted  that  the 
.  only  plea  on  which  ministers  could  justify  the  inglorious  peace 
was  that  which  they  disclaimed — necessity.  He  admitted  the 
value  of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  but  said  it  was  greatly  diminished 
by  the  aggrandisement  of  the  French  republic. 

Earl  Temple  considered  those  who  had  signed  the  peace  as 
having  signed  the  ruin  of  their  country.  Amongst  other  ill  con- 
sequences, he  lamented  the  encouragement  it  gave  to  republicaa 
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principles ;  and  one  of  its  effects  would  be  to  revive  the  hopes  of 
the  disaffected.  He  recapitulated  the  various  ostensible  objects 
of  the  war,  ^nd  said  that  not  one  of  them  had  been  accomplished. 
The  only  adequate  plea  for  such  a  peace  was — -dire  necessity ! 
Mr.  Pitt  (after  stating  his  misfortune  to  differ  from  those  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  habits  of  the  strictest  friendship  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  importance)  professed  to  take  up  the  enquiry  on 
the  grounds  of  what  would  be  the  expense  of  continuing  the  con- 
test, what  were  the  attendant  difficulties,  and  what  was  the  hope 
of  its  success.  He  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  peace  was 
adequate  to  his  wishes ;  but  the  government  had  obtained  the 
best  terms  they  could,  and  the  terms  for  which  those  who  con- 
demned the  peace  contended  would  not  have  justified  ministers 
for  protracting  the  war.  Our  grand  object  was  to  give  additional 
vigour  to  our  maritime  strength,  and  security  to  our  colonial  pos- 
sessions. In  thus  considering  the  subject,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  an  eye  to  the  leading  quarters  of  the  globe  in  which  we 
were  to  look  for  this  security.  Our  acquisitions  were  all  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  East  or  West  Indies;  and  if  it  should  ap- 
pear that  in  two  of  the  three  quarters  we  had  retained  such  pos- 
sessions as  effectually  preserved  our  antient  territories,  we  had 
done  much.  He  meant  not  to  undervalue  our  conquests  in  the 
Mediterranean-^r.especially  Malta ;  yet,  compared  with  the  East 
Indies,  even  that  was  but  a  secondary  consideration.  The  im- 
portance and  advantages  of  the  Levant  trade  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  and,  allowing  them  to  have  been  correct,  they  appli- 
ed only  to  times  when  those  other  branches  of  trade  with  Ireland, 
America,  and  the  Indies,  to  which  we  owed  our  present  grandeur 
and  naval  superiority,  did  not  exist ;  these  were  the  sinews  of 
our  strength,  with  which  the  Levant  trade  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  trifling.  It  appeared  to  him  sound  policy  rather 
to  place  Malta  under  the  protection  of  a  third  power  than,  by 
retaining  it  to  ourselves,  to  mortify  the  pride  and  attract  the 
jealousy  of  the  enemy.  He  lamented  that  a  more  definitive  ar- 
rangement concerning  the  future  state  of  Malta  could  not  be 
made ;  but,  unless  we  had  retained  it  ourselves,  the  best  plan 
was  to  make  it  independent  both  of  England  and  France.  He 
did  not  totally  disregard  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but  he  regard- 
ed it  as  far  inferior  to  Ceylon,  which,  of  all  places  upon  the  face 
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of  the  globe,  would  add  most  security  to  our  East  Indian  posses- 
sions ;  and  Trinidad  was  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  West 
Indies,  as  being  the  best  naval  post  from  whence  we  might  direct 
our  future  operations  against  Spain  in  South  America.  After 
having  proceeded  to  justify  our  conduct  towards  our  allies,  he 
endeavoured  to  overturn  the  assertion  that  we  had  signed  the  death- 
warrant  of  our  country  in  this  peace  :  if  we  had  retained  all  our 
acquisitions,  he  asserted,  they  would  not  have  enabled  us  to  coun- 
terbalance the  power  of  France  on  the  continent — they  would  have 
only  added  a  little  more  wealth,  which  would  have  been  ill  pur- 
chased by  a  little  more  war.  With  respect  to  our  resources, 
he  would  affirm  that  they  were  greater  than  the  enemy,  or  even 
than  the  people  of  this  country,  had  an  idea ;  but  then  they 
ought  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  or  the  security 
of  our  honour,  and  not  to  be  lavished  away  in  continuing  a  con- 
test with  the  certainty  of  an  enormous  expense.  The  restoration 
of  the  French  monarchy  had  never  been  the  sine  qua  non  of  the 
war,  but  self-defence  and  security ;  and  whatever  might  be  the 
future  objects  of  the  first  consul  (of  whom  it  would  be  hypocrisy 
in  him  to  say  he  had  changed,  or  ever  could  change,  his  opinion 
till  a  train  of  conduct  justified  such  a  change  of  sentiments),  he 
would  venture  to  predict  that,  if  they  were  to  exercise  a  military 
despotism,  he  would  not  select  this  country  for  his  first  attack. 
We  had  not  only  anticipated  his  threats  of  invasion  by  blocking 
him  up  in  his  own  ports,  but  we  had  sent  troops  to  triumph  over 
him  on  the  barren  sands  of  Egypt.  These  were  grounds  not  only 
of  exultation,  but  of  security  ;  yet  we  ought  not  to  fling  aside  all 
caution.  We  ought  to  avoid  irritation,  and  endeavour  to  allay 
animosity ;  but  this  was  not  to  be  done  by  paying  servile  court  to 
France ;  and  if  her  views  corresponded  with  our  own,  we  had 
every  prospect  of  enjoying  a  long  peace. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  had  never  given  his  vote  with  more 
hearty  pleasure  than  on  the  present  occasion.  The  subject  had, 
he  said,  been  very  properly  divided  into  two  heads :  1st, 
Whether  this  peace  was  preferable  to  a  continuance  of  the  war  ? 
and,  2dly,  Whether  we  could  have  obtained  a  better.^  The 
last  point  could  not  be  easily  ascertained :  if  ministers  could, 
they  ought  to  have  obtained  it ;  but  he  should  like  to  have  the 
possibility  demonstrated  before  the   censure  was  regarded  as 
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just.  The  question  was — Could  we,  by  any  pressure  of  the 
war,  prevail  on  France  to  cede  to  us  Malta  or  the  Cape  ?  Was 
it  to  be  accomplished  by  an  attack  upon  her  colonies  ? — ^No  : 
we  had  tried  it.  By  an  attack  upon  the  European  territory  of* 
France  ? — Absurd  to  imagine  it.  By  exhausting  her  finances  ? — 
Ah  !  no.  He,  therefore,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  we  had  no 
probability  of  gaining  a  better  peace.  He  then  adverted  to  the 
question,  whether  these  terms  were  preferable  to  a  continuance 
of  the  war ;  and  after  having  drawn  a  sombre  picture  of  the  evils 
attending  upon  it,  he  asked  whether  it  was  not  better  that  the 
poor  should  be  fed,  than  that  we  should  possess  the  Cape  or  Mal- 
ta ?  There  were  persons,  he  said,  who  lamented  the  peace  as 
glorious  for  France ;  if  it  were  so,  and  not  inglorious  for  En- 
gland, it  gave  him  no  concern.  He  perfectly  approved  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  but  he  disliked  the  time  in  which  it  was  made- 
it  came  many  years  too  late  ! 

He  would  put  it  to  the  house,  whether  at  the  time  the  opposi- 
tion were  most  railed  at  for  advising  pacific  measures  we  could 
not  have  made  a  peace  equally  advantageous  with  the  present  ? 
Would  not  France,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  have  acceded 
to  any  tefms  .''  Would  she  not  have  then  relinquished  Holland, 
and  abandoned  her  designs  on  the  Netherlands  ?  Could  we  not 
have  since  that  eventful  period  often  negotiated  better  .^•— For  in- 
stance, after  the  surrender  of  Valenciennes,  at  Lisle,  in  January, 
when  the  first  consul  made  a  direct  overture?  Would  not  Buo- 
naparte then  have  ceded  Ceylon  or  Trinidad  ? — Yes ;  and  the 
Cape  into  the  bargain.  We  then  might  have  had  the  treaty  of 
El  Arish  ;  the  gallant  Abercrombie,  indeed,  would  not  have  fall- 
en, covered  with  laurels,  in  the  lap  of  victory,  nor  would  our 
brave  army  have  acquired  immortal  honour ;  but  we  should  have 
gained  Egypt  without  the  loss  of  blood  or  treasure.  Since  our 
impertinent  answer  to  the  overtures  of  Buonaparte,  we  had  add- 
ed seventy-three  millions  to  our  national  debt— which  was  five 
times  as  much  as  all  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  campaigns  stood 
the  country  in.  He  was  not  sanguine  enough  (though  he  hoped 
for  a  lasting  amity)  to  calculate  on  seven  years  of  peace  ;  but  he 
thought  the  new  state  of  France  would  turn  the  dispositions  of 
her  people  to  a  mind  less  hostile  respecting  England.  He  imagin- 
ed that  Buonaparte's  government  would  not  be  so  adverse  to  this 
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country  as  that  of  the  Bourbons  :  he  meant  not  to  insult  that 
fallen  family  ;  but  the  interests  of  his  own  country  induced 
him  to  say,  that  the  first  consul  could  not  have  a  more  inveterate 
spirit  and  rancorous  hostility  against  us  than  they  had  for  ages 
evinced. 

Mr.  Addington  said,  that  the  duty  of  negotiation  had  been 
commenced  by  the  present  administration  at  a  time  when  all 
hope  of  continental  aid  in  checking  the  power  of  France  had 
died  away.  By  the  treatyj  however,  we  had  acted  honourably 
towards  our  allies,  and  preserved,  or  rather  added  to,  our  pos- 
sessions. He  acknowledged  that  it  depended  on  the  future  con- 
duct of  government  whether  the  peace  should  be  a  blessing  or 
otherwise ;  he  could  only  say,  that  as  it  had  been  made  sincere- 
ly, it  should  be  kept  faithfully.  No  encouragement  should  be 
given  in  this  country  to  subvert  the  present  government  of 
France  j  and  a  line  of  conduct  ought  to  be  pursued,  not  of  sus- 
picion and  jealousy,  but  of  prudence  and  circumspection ;  and 
it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  means  of  security  never  before 
known  in  times  of  peace. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

This  discussion  displayed  all  the  political  skill  of  the  different 
parties,  and  developed  their  designs  from  under  the  veil  by 
which  they  flattered  themselves  they  would  have  been  concealed. 
The  Grenvilles,  true  to  the  declarations  they  had  formerly  made 
when  they  denounced  a  war  ad  internecionem  against  regicidal 
and  republican  France,  adhered  to  their  principles,  and  publicly 
execrated  the  peace  at  which  they  secretly  rejoiced,  and  for  the 
very  same  reason  as  Mr.  Pitt,  who  supported  it — namely,  tliat 
they  thought  the  premier  would  resign  the  helm  whenever  they 
should  signify  a  wish  to  resume  it :  but  Mr.  Addington  seeing 
himself  buoyed  up  by  the  popularity  which  the  peace  had  pro- 
cured him,  and  the  advances  made  to  him  by  the  opposition,  who 
had  more  hopes  of  participating  power  with  him  than  with  the 
ex-minister,  was  not  inclined  to  relinquish  his  high  office  so 
speedily. 

In  this  session  of  parliament  a  very  interesting  question  was 
agitated  :  it  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Manners  Sut- 
ton, on  the  thirty -first  of  March,  in  the  shape  of  a  mo-    L         '-^ 
tion  relative  to  the  claims  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  reve- 
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nues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  The  principal  object,  Mr.  Sut- 
ton said,  was  to  propose  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  en- 
quire what  sums  arising  from  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall had  been  received,  and  under  what  authority,  since  the  birth 
of  his  royal  highness,  till  the  period  at  which  he  attained  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  He  wished  it  to  be  enquired  what  sums  had 
been  advanced  to  his  royal  highness,  up  to  the  twenty -seventh  of 
June,  1795,  towards  the  payment  of  his  royal  highness's  debts. 
It  would  he  then  necessary  for  the  committee  to  refer  to  prece- 
dents, to  determine  whether  the  parliament  was  not  fully  com- 
petent to  a  decision  of  the  prince's  claim,  which  was  as  follows. 
Edward  the  Third  granted  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  to  his  son, 
the  Black  Prince,  then  only  eight  years  of  age ;  in  consequence 
of  which  grant,  the  duchy  had  been  invested  in  every  succeeding 
prince  of  Wales  from  the  moment  of  his  birth.  Contrary  to  the 
operation  of  this  grant,  it  was  rather  extraordinary  that  the  king 
should  be  entitled  to  hold  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  till  the 
prince  was  of  age,  without  being  under  a  necessity  of  rendering 
any  account  of  them.  Yet  doubts  had  been  entertained  by  men 
of  supereminent  legal  talents  and  erudition  whether  the  king,  as 
guardian  of  his  children,  had  not  a  just  claim  upon  the  revenues 
of  the  duchy ;  and  whether  the  king,  by  his  prerogative,  or  some 
other  attribute,  was  not  entitled  to  receive  these  revenues  :  but 
both  these  doubts  were  done  away  by  a  reference  to  the  several 
reigns  succeeding  that  of  Edward  the  Third,  which  he  detailed, 
and  inferred  from  thence  that  the  prince  of  Wales  was,  from  his 
birth,  duke  of  Cornv/all,  and  entitled  to  the  revenue  of  the  duchy. 
All  this  revenue,  excepting  two  sums,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  thousand  pounds,  had  been  carried  to  the  treas- 
ury. If,  therefore,  his  royal  highness's  title  was  so  clearly  made 
out,  would  the  house,  he  asked,  compel  him  to  resort  to  legal 
means  to  establish  his  right  .^  The  motive  of  his  royal  highness — 
and  that,  he  trusted,  a  laudable  one' — was  to  show,  that  if  his 
right  had  been  duly  acknowledged  he  should  have  been  no 
burthen  on  the  people,  and  that  his  expenses  would  have  all  fall- 
en upon  himself.  If  the  result  of  the  committee  confirmed  his 
royal  highness's  claims,  he  should  then  propose  that  the  surplus 
of  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  should  be  applied  to  the 
discharge  of  his  royal  highness's  debts.  Mr.  Sutton  then  shaped 
his  motion  accordingly. 
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Mr.  Addington  considered  it  as  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to 
concur  in  the  motion.  He  was  not  prepared  to  give  a  decided 
opinion  on  the  legal  question.  Knowing  that  doubts  were  enter- 
;tained,  he  thought  it  improper  for  the  house  to  take  the  step  now 
recommended,  until  legal  redress  out  of  it  had  been  found  unat- 
tainable. As  to  the  next  point,  whether  the  public  had  received 
the  revenues  and  profits  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  he  would  ask 
where  was  the  direct  proof  of  it  ?  He  knew  that,  during  the 
prince's  minority,  sums  of  money  arising  from  the  revenues  ot 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall  had  been  voted  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  civil  list,  and  that  ninety -four  thousand  pounds  of 
this  property  came  under  the  head  of  public  services ;  but  the 
house  must  be  aware  thaiM^I;  did  not  always  follow  that  a  sum 
intended  to  be  applied  fo^HJ||^  public  service  could  be  actually 
said  to  be  so  employed.  As  to  the  second  part,  the  statement 
of  the  account,  after  taking  a  cursory  review  of  the  advances 
made  to  the  prince,  he  said,  that  supposing  those  advances  were 
taken  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall on  the  other,  without  touching  the  question  of  right,  he 
doubted  very  much  the  accuracy  of  the  calculation  by  which  it 
was  asserted  that  a  considerable  balance  v/ould  be  found  in  fa- 
vour of  his  royal  highness.  He  conceived  it  not  to  have  been 
intended  at  the  creation  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  for  the  first 
time,  duke  of  Cornwall,  that^the  whole  revenue  of  the  duchy 
should  belong  to  the  duke,  and|^et  that  the  king  should  be  at  the 
charge  of  maintaining  him  during  his  minority.  He  was  not 
saying  that  the  claim  was  unfounded,  but  a  doubt  was  entertain- 
ed ;  and  as  whenever  there  was  a  wrong  in  this  country  there 
must  be  some  redress,  he  thought  such  a  point  ought  not  to  be 
discussed  in  that  house.  He  concluded  by  moving,  "  That  the 
other  orders  of  the  day  be  now  read." 

Mr.  Erskine  entered  into  an  historical  detail  of  former  reigns, 
to  prove  that  this  was  a  petition  of  right ;  and  as  to  the  accounts, 
however  small  might  be  the  balance  was  not  the  question :  the 
prince  Was  anxious  to  have  the  accounts  gone  into,  for  the  rea- 
sons already  mentioned. 

The  master  of  the  rolls  observed,  that  it  was  contended  that 
the  claim  of  the  prince  was  a  legal  claim  ;  by  which  nothing  else 
Could  be  meant  than  a  claim  founded  on  the  principles  of  law. 
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If  SO,  what  had  that  house  to  do  with  the  discussion  ?  Was  it  by 
a  committee  of  the  house  that  the  rights  of  property  were  to  be 
tried  ?  If  this  principle  were  to  be  once  admitted,  and  the  house 
v/ere  thus  to  take  upon  itself  to  decide  what  rights  were  clear, 
would  there,  he  asked,  be  any  protection  against  the  grossest  in- 
fringements on  property  '•  of  every  description  ?  He  did  not  dis- 
pute the  claim  of  the  prince  to  the  duchy  from  the  moment  of 
his  birth  ;  but  the  doubt  was,  that  he  had  had  no  livery  and  seizin 
of  possession  made  to  him  5  and  during  his  minority  the  manage- 
ment had  devolved  on  the  king,  to  whom  it  belonged  exclusively 
to  educate  the  infant  prince,  and  determine  on  the  propriety  of 
every  article  of  expenditure.  The  question,  therefore,  was, 
whether  his  majesty  exercised  thes&dM)wers  subject  to  control, 
or  were  they  a  part  of  his  prerogatiapffree  from  every  species  of 
enquiry  ?  If  ever  the  question  shouW  regularly  come  before  him 
in  a  judicial  capacity,  it  would  then  become  him  to  pronounce 
on  its  validity  ;  but  at  present  he  should  give  no  opinion. 

Mr.  Fox  contended  that  the  motion  did  not  contain  a  syllable 
of  law,  but  proposed  merely  the  investigation  of  facts.  The 
prince  of  Wales  came  before  the  house  in  the  character  of  a  pub- 
lic creditor-  If  the  committee  allowed  his  claims  to  be  just,  the 
house  would  then  be  bound  to  discharge  the§e  claims,  not  by  a 
judicial  act,  but  by  a  legislative  enactment,  in  which  all  the 
three  estates  of  the  legislature  would  participate.  His  majesty 
had,  he  said,  appropriated  the  property  of  the  prince  in  aid  of 
the  civil  list,  and  the  public  had  reaped  the  advantages  of  this  ap- 
propriation. If  his  royal  highness  came  forward  to  make  his 
claim,  he  had  two  opponents— -his  majesty,  who  had  diverted  the 
revenues  to  other  purposes — and  the  public,  who  reaped  the  ben- 
efit of  this  diversion.  He  was  moreover  to  be  told  that  the  king 
was  entitled  to  make  what  distribution  he  thought  proper,  with- 
out being  liable  to  account ;  and  that  the  public  were  not  to  be 
called  upon  to  refund  the  sums  which  had  been  appropriated  to 
their  service.  He  could  not  believe  that  when  the  prince  says  to 
the  house — "  I  have  a  just  demand  upon  you,"  it  would  answer— 
''  Seek  your  remedy ;  bring  your  action  ;  but,  as  a  friepd,  I  tell 
you  that  you  have  no  remedy  at  all."  This  would  be  meanness 
3,nd  disingenuousness  of  the  deepest  die.  He  sat  down  in  the 
;>:pnfident  hope  that  the  order  of  the  day  would  be  negatived., 
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Many  other  members  delivered  their  opinions  pro  and  con ; 
but  the  chief  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  ai-e  already  gone 
over.  When  the  question  was  called  for,  there  appeared  for  the 
order  of  the  day  one  hundred  and  sixty,  against  it  one  hundred 
and  three;  majority  against  the  prince's  claims,  fifty -seven. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  April  it  was  announced,  by  a  royal 
proclamation,  that  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Britain, 
the  French  republic,  his  catholic  majesty,  and  the  Batavian  re- 
public, had  been  signed  at  Amiens  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
March,  and  that  the  ratifications  had  been  duly  exchanged.  As 
there  was  no  material  diiference  between  the  preliminaries  and 
the  definitive  treaty,  it  will  be  needless  to  specify  any  of  the 
articles  of  the  latter  except  the  tenth,  which  relates  to  Malta, 
the  bone  of  contention  for  which  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  was 
slllrtly  after  involved  in  another  scene  of  destructive  warfare ! 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  the  future  events  of 
British  history  that  the  reader  should  impress  that  article  on  his 
mind.     It  is  as  follows  : 

Article  10th.  The  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino,  shall 
be  restored  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  to  be  held  on 
the  same  conditions  on  which  it  possessed  them  before  the  war, 
and  under  the  following  stipulations  : 

1.  The  knights  of  the  order,  whose  languages  shall  continue  to 
subsist  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty, 
are  invited  to  return  to  Malta  as  soon  as  the  exchange  shall  have 
taken  place.  They  will  there  form  a  general  chapter,  and  pror 
ceed  to  the  election  of  a  grand -master,  chosen  from  among  the 
natives  of  the  nation  which  preserve  their  languages,  unless  that 
election  has  been  already  made  since  the  exchange  of  the  pre- 
liminaries. 

It  is  understood  that  an  election  made  subsequent  to  that 
epoch  shall  alone  be  considered  valid,  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  that  may  have  taken  place  at  any  period  prior  to  that  epoch. 

2.  The  governments  of  the  French  republic  and  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, desiring  to  place  the  order  and  island  of  Malta  in  a  state  of 
entire  independence  with  respect  to  them,  agree  that  there  shall 
not  be  in  future  either  a  French  or  English  language ;  and  that 
no  individual  belonging  to  either  the  one  or  other  of  these  poxyers 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  order. 
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3.  There  shall  be  established  a  Maltese  language,  which  shall 
be  supported  bj  the  territorial  revenues  and  commercial  duties 
of  the  island.  This  language  shall  have  its  peculiar  dignities,  an 
establishment,  and  an  hotel.  Proofs  of  nobility  shall  not  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  admission  of  knights  of  this  language ;  and  they 
shall  be  moreover  admissible  to  all  offices,  and  shall  enjoy  all 
privileges  in  the  same  manner  as  the  knights  of  the  other  lan- 
guages. At  least  half  of  the  municipal,  administrative,  civil, 
judicial,  and  other  employments  depending  on  the  government, 
shall  be  filled  by  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and 
Comino. 

4.  The  forces  of  his  Britannic  majesty  sJiall  evacuate  the 
island  and  its  dependencies  within  three  months  after  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications,  or  soouer  if  possible.  /Vt  that  epoch 
it  shall  be  given  up  to  the  order  in  its  present  state ;  providlW 
the  grand-master,  or  commissaries  fully  authorised  according  to 
the  statutes  qf  the  order,  shall  be  in  the  island  to  take  posses- 
sion, and  that  the  force  which  is  to  be  provided  by  his  Sicilian 
majesty,  as  is  hereinafter  stipulated,  shall  have  arrived  there. 

5.  One  half  of  the  garrison,  at  least,  shall  always  be  composed 
of  native  Maltese ;  for  the  remainder,  the  order  may  levy  re- 
cruits in  those  countries  only  which  continue  to  possess  the  Ian- 
guages.  The  Maltese  troops  shall  have  Maltese  officers.  The 
commander-in-chief  of  the  garrison,  as  well  as  the  nomination  of 
the  officers,  shall  belong  to  the  grand-master ;  and  this  right  he 
cannot  resign,  even  temporarily,  except  in  favour  of  a  knight, 
and  in  concurrence  with  the  advice  of  the  council  of  the  order. 

6.  The  independence  of  the  isles  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino, 
as  well  as  the  present  arrangement,  are  placed  under  the  protect 
tion  and  guarantee  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Spain, 
Russia,  and  Prussia. 

7.  The  neutrality  of  the  order  and  of  the  island  of  Malta, 
with  its  dependencies,  is  proclaimed. 

8.  The  ports  of  Malta  shall  be  open  to  the  commerce  and  the 
navigation  of  all  nations,  who  shall  there  pay  equal  and  moder- 
ate duties ;  these  duties  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
Maltese  language,  as  specified  in  paragraph  3,  to  that  of  the  civil 
and  military  establishment  of  the  island,  as  well  as  to  that  of  a 
general  lazaretto,  open  to  all  flags. 
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9.  The  states  of  Barbary  are  excepted  from  the  Goiulitions  of 
the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  until,  by  means  of  an  arrangement 
to  be  procured  by  the  contracting  parties,  the  system  of  hostili- 
ties which  subsists  between  the  said  states  of  Barbary  and  the 
order  of  St.  John,  and  the  powers  possessing  the  languages,  or 
contributing  to  their  composition,  shall  have  ceased. 

10.  The  order  shall  be  governed,  both  with  respect  to  spirit- 
uals and  temporals,  by  the  same  statutes  which  were  in  force 
when  the  knights  left  the  isle,  except  as  far  as  the  present  treaty 
shall  derogate  from  them. 

11.  The  regulations  contained  in  the  paragraphs  3,  5,  7,  8, 
and  10,  shall  be  converted  into  laws,  and  perpetual  statutes  of 
the  order,  in  the  usual  form ;  and  the  grand-master,  or,  if  he 
shall  not  be  in  the  island  at  the  time  of  its  restoration,  his  repre- 
sentative, as  well  as  his  successors,  shall  be  obliged  to  take  an 
oath,  for  their  punctual  observance. 

12.  His  Sicilian  majesty  shall  be  invited  to  furnish  two  thou- 
sand men,  natives  of  his  states,  to  serve  in  garrison  of  the  differ- 
ent fortresses  of  the  said  islands.  That  force  shall  remain  one 
year,  to  bear  date  from  their  restitution  to  the  knights  ;  and  if,  at 
the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  order  should  not  have  raised  a 
force  sufficient  in  the  judgment  of  the  guarantying  powers  to  gar- 
rison the  island  and  its  dependencies,  such  as  is  specified  in  the 
paragraph,  the  Neapolitan  troops  shall  continue  there  until  they 
shall  be  replaced  by  a  force  deemed  sufficient  by  the  said  powers. 

13.  The  different  powers  designated  in  the  6th  paragraph,  to 
wit,  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
shall  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  present  stipulations. 

This  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  termed  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
from  its  having  been  adjusted  at  that  place,  was  received  witli 
such  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  British  and  French  nations,  as 
left  no  doubt  of  their  being  most  heartily  tired  of  this  unprece- 
dented and  sanguinary  contest.  The  British  government  evinced 
every  symptom  of  a  sincere  wish  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  two 
nations  by  a  solid  and  durable  peace,  and,  as  a  token  of  their 
good  faith,  they  even  dismissed  their  seamen  anddimantled  their 
navy  with  much  more  celerity  than  prudence.  It  was  soon  found 
that  those  gloomy  statesmen,  as  they  were  called,  who  denomin- 
ated the  peace  «  an  armed  truce"  v/ere  perfectly  aware  of  the 
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restless  ambition  of  the  ruler  of  France,  and  that  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  was,  in  the  words  of  lord  Spencer,  nothing  more  than  "  a 
peace  with  a  revolutionary  government — with  an  usurper,  who 
could  make  a  rupture  whenever  his  spleen  or  caprice  prompted  a 
violation  of  the  contract,  and  consequently  a  peace  which  could 
never  be  considered  as  permanent." 
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SUMMARY,  ^c. 


CHAP.  i. 

JIETROSPECTIVE  REFLECTI01S.S. 

Jl  mp  nineteenth  century  opened  with  events,  calculated  to  a= 
waKethe  most  lively  interest  and  the  most  serious  consideration, 
in  dvery  mind,  alive  to  the  prosperity  or  suffering  of  human  be- 
ings. In  Europe,  the  war  which  had  raged  with  such  desolating 
fury,  for  more  than  eight  years,*  was  suspended.  This  tremen- 
dous conflict  had  been  conducted  by  the  rulers,  and  boi-ne  by  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  in  a  manner,  which  elevated  the  nation 
to  a  height  of  glory,  before  unexampled.  This  resulted  not  only, 
nor  indeed  chiefly,  from  the  military  and  naval  exploits,  nume- 
rous and  splendid  as  these  were,  achieved  by  their  arms.  Nor 
was  it  effected  by  the  increase  of  their  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  wealth,  immense  as  this  was,  in  amount  and  value  j  nor  by 
the  new  empire,  to  which  their  colonies  in  the  East  Indies  were 
fast  extending.  What  gave,  at  this  period,  the  crowning  and  pe- 
culiar lustre  to  England  now,  by  the  union,  taking  the  designation 
of  "  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  were 
her  literary,  political,  and  religious  institutions ;  and,  still  more 
particularly,  the  principle  on  which  she  had  sustained  the  con- 
test with  the  French  regicides.  In  this  severe  conflict,  however 
reluctant  to  engage,  and  long  as  she  forbore,  notwithstanding 
multiplied  indignities  and  aggressions,  which  would  abundantly 
have  justified  hostilities;  yet,  when  no  hope  either  of  security  or 
peace  was  left ;  when  actually  assailed  by  those  who  appeared 

*  The  National  Convention  of  France  declared  war  against  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  1  Feb- 
vuai-j',  1793.    Preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  1  October,  1 801.   The  definitive  treaty,  27  MaieU 

:S02, 
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resolved  on  universal  revolution  and  plunder,  the  spirit  and  per- 
severance, the  resolution  and  patience,  which  were  exhibited  by 
Britons,  in  all  the  unprecedented  efforts  and  privations  required 
of  them,  were  as  honourable  to  themselves,  as  astonishing  to  all 
beholders.  With  the  admiration,  they  had  the  best  wishes  and 
fervent  prayers  of  multitudes,  in  every  civilized  and  Christian 
country,  for  the  success  of  their  struggle  against  the  atheism, 
and  anarchy,  and  profligacy  of  the  common  enemy  of  mankind. 
The  war  had  been  chequered  with  various  events,  animating  to 
the  hopes,  or  alarming  to  the  fears,  of  those  who  anxiously  looked 
on  its  progress,  and  contemplated  its  issue.  At  some  peri- 
ods, the  great  continental  powers,  alive  to  their  dangers  and  du- 
ties, coalesced  with  the  champion  of  order,  and  freedom,  and  re- 
ligion. At  other  times,  several  of  them,  deceived  by  the  ^s  or 
corrupted  by  the  influence  of  those  who  successively  wielded  the 
energies  and  commanded  the  resources  of  the  "new  Romans,"* 
pusillanimously  deserted,  or  more  basely  betrayed  the  confede- 
rate policy ;  and  England  was  left  to  fight  alone  the  battles  of 
the  world.  Reverting  to  her  internal  situation,  as  well  as  foreign 
relations,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  season  under  considera- 
tion ;  many  causes  of  anxiety,  and  some  for  alarm,  crowd  on  re- 
collection. At  home,  the  crop  of  grain  in  1799  was  exceeding 
small,  almost  to  scarcity  ;  and  that  of  1800  was  not  much  if  any 
more  abundant.  An  administration,  which  combined  the  most 
splendid  talents,  tried  integrity,  and  profound  wisdom,  was  de- 
prived of  its  head,  and  some  of  its  ablest  supporters  by  imperious 
circumstances.  And,  as  if  to  complete  the  catalogue  of  evils, 
the  health  of  the  beloved  monarch  was  materially  impaired ;  and 
serious  apprehensions  began  to  be  entertained,  that  an  event,  at 
any  time  afflicting,  but  then  peculiarly  calamitous,  from  its  prob- 
able influence  on  the  political  arrangements  of  the  kingdom,  was 
apparently  not  remote — probably  very  near.  Abroad,  not  only 
had  Italy  and  Switzerland  been  conquered,  the  Netherlands  com- 
pletely subjugated,  and  Austria  received  peace,  as  a  suppliant,  if 
not  a  vassal ;  but  a  formidable  coalition  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  in  entire  accordance  with  the  policy  of  France,  if  not 
in  subserviency  to  it,  threatened  the  vital  principle  of  Britain's 

•  See  Ames'  mastevly  exposition  of  GallicU  democracy  and  despotism,  under  this  title. 
Works,  p- 188—207. 
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security, — the  dominion  of  the  sea.  Such  were  some  of  her  pecu- 
liar trials,  at  the  commencement,  and  during  the  former  portion, 
of  the  year  1801. 

The  happy  change,  which  a  kind  Providence  interposed  to  pro- 
duce, gave  as  lively  and  sincere  joy,  as  the  preceding  forebodings 
had  been  gloomy  and  distressing.  The  hostile  plans  of  the 
Northern  Powers  were  disconcerted,  by  prompt  and  energetick 
measures.  The  victory  at  Copenhagen,*  and  the  death  of  Paul,! 
were  speedily  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  Brit- 
ish commerce.  The  triumph  of  British  valour  in  Egypt|  gave 
new  spirits  to  the  nation  ;  and  inspired  universal  confidence,  that 
the  boasted  "  Invincibles"  of  Bonaparte,  if  by  any  means  they 
should  effect  the  invasion,  now  again  vauntingly  threatened, 
would  find  at  every  post  another  Alexandria.  The  convention 
of  Petersburgh,§  by  which  all  differences  between  Russia  and  En- 
gland were  satisfactorily  adjusted;  and  to  which  the  other  par- 
ties in  the  anti-commercial  coalition  successively  acceded,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  peace  with  France.  The  state  of  the  United 
Empire,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  seemed  to  authorize  the  ex- 
periment ;  and  many  circumstances  conspired  to  demand  it.  A 
party,  considerable  in  number  and  talents,  had  for  years,  and  in- 
deed from  the  beginning,  been  opposed  to  the  war.  The  new 
ministry  were  generally  believed  to  be  less  strenuous  in  its  fa- 
vour, than  their  predecessors.  Multitudes  looked  to  them,  with 
the  hope  that  they  might  safely  terminate  a  contest,  long  pro- 
tracted, immensely  expensive,  and  the  whole  bui'den  of  which 
pressed  on  Britons.  The  nation  asked  for  peace,  if  to  be  obtain- 
ed on  just  principles.  It  was  concluded,  on  the  terms  summarily 
stated  in  the  last  chapter  :  and  was  followed  by  universal  expres- 
sions of  rejoicing,  andapublick  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God, 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

Here,  perhaps,  as  properly  as  in  any  place,  may  be  inserted  a 
summary  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  at  this  period.  The 
amount  returned,  agreeably  to  act  of  parliament,  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  was  5,450,292  males,  and  5,492,354  females, 
10,942,646.  The  population  of  Ireland,  exceeding  4,000,000  ; 
©f  the  smaller  islands,  equal  to  80,000  ;  and  of  parishes  omitted 

*  2  April.  1 23  March.  i  21  March.  §  17  June, 
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in  the  returns,  estimated  at  20,000 ;  will  give  the  whole  number, 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  least,  15,100,000.  The  number  in 
London  was  864,845. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  summary  of  events,  which  followed 
this  important  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Britain,  it  may  be  proper 
very  generally  to  state  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  century.  So  intimately  as- 
sociated have  been  and  are,  the  real  interests  of  the  two  nations, 
that  it  were  not  easy  if  desirable,  to  give  a  histoi-y,  however 
brief,  of  the  one,  without  noticing  the  great  occurrences  in  the 
other. 

The  descendants  of  Englishmen,  as  was  to  be  expected,  had 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  great  conflict,  which  was  waging  in 
the  old  world.  When  the  founders  of  the  colonies  emigrated 
from  the  parent  country,  they  brought,  and  their  posterity  have 
retained,  the  same  language  and  faith  ;  and,  especially  in  New 
England,  many  of  the  same  civil  institutions,  and  principles, 
habits,  feelings,  and  manners.  The  war,  which  terminated  in 
the  independence  of  our  republick,-  had  indeed,  for  a  time,  pro- 
duced an  alienation  of  affection ;  it  had  excited,  in  many,  a 
rancorous  enmity,  towards  those  who  had  accelerated  the  unhap- 
py rupture  by  oppression,  and  had  carried  on  the  contest,  that 
ensued,  with  peculiar  severity.  At  the  peace  of  1783,  many 
wounds  were  left  rankling;  and  many  injuries  on  both  sides,  con- 
tinued to  keep  them  open.  Some  of  the  causes  of  irritation  arose, 
from  the  inability  of- the  confederation  to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  pacification.  The  establishment  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, among  other  important  blessings,  it  was  hoped  would  lead  to 
a  final  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  misunderstandings  5  and 
to  produce  in  fact,  the  general  disposition,  agreeably  to  tiie  cor- 
rect sentiment  of  a  former  day,  to  treat  Great  Britain,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  "  as  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends."  This 
fond  hope  was  most  happily  realized.  The  treaty  of  1793,  nego- 
tiated by  one  of  the  ablest  and  purest  statesmen,  who  have  bless- 
ed any  country :  approved  and  defended  by  the  "  master  mind," 
and  ratified  by  the  incorruptible  and  magnanimous  chief,  of  our 
nation,  operated  in  a  manner  to  verify  all  the  calculations  of  its 
most  sanguine  friends,  and  to  refute  the  predictions  of  its  numer- 
ous, and  -some  of  them  able  opponents.     The  boundaries  were 
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settled  ;  the  infractions  of  the  former  treaty  were  to  be  ascer- 
tained, and  the  injuries,  consequisnt  on  these,  to  be  reciprocally 
compensated ;  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  property  on  the 
high  seas  were  to  be  investigated,  and  restitution  made,  in  cases 
of  illegality.  Indeed,  all  the  points  at  issue  were  arranged  in  a 
way,  which  promised  great  and  mutual  benefits.  Nor  was  more 
promised,  than  was  fulfilled.  The  commercial  intercourse  between, 
the  two  countries  increased,  in  an  astonishing  degree.  An  im- 
mense capital,  and  a  still  more  vast  credit,  was  employed  to  the 
incalculable  profit  of  both  parties.  Occasional  interruptions  of 
our  trade  arose,  out  of  the  peculiar  warfare,  in  which  Europe  was 
involved.  Both  belligerents,  at  times,  harassed  neutral  com- 
merce ;  but  the  maritime  strength  of  England  caused  that  ques- 
tions arose  mere  frequently,  and  of  greater  moment,  between  her 
and  us,  than  those  with  her  enemy.  The  difliculty  of  discrimin- 
ating between  her  subjects  and  our  citizens,  led  doubtless  to  some 
abuses,  in  claiming  the  latter,  as  her  own  seamen.  Her  manufac- 
turing and  mercantile  interests  had  also,  at  times,  sufficient  in- 
fluence over  the  political,  to  produce  a  relaxation  of  her  rights  on 
the  ocean.  The  waving  of  some  unquestionable  prerogatives, 
particularly  those  respecting  colonial  trade,  or  the  exacting  of  them 
with  less  rigour  at  some  times  than  at  others,  was  pleaded  as  an 
argument,  that  she  herself  held  them  to  be  untenable.  There  is 
not  however  room,  if  it  were  expedient,  to  enter  here  fully  into 
^questions,  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  rest  forever.  It  must  suf- 
fice to  remark,  that  although  some  hardships  were  sustained,  and 
some  injuries  suffered,  the  balance  of  advantages  resulting  froni 
our  position,  continued  to  prove  the  prospective  wisdom,  which 
dictated  the  proclamation  of  neutrality,  and  had  influenced  t©  a 
faithful  adherence  to  the  policy  it  avowed.  A  class  of  specious 
writers,  had  from  the  first,  attempted  to  excite  popular  feelings 
against  it ;  to  revive  old  animosities,  and  excite  new  hostility, 
against  our  transatlantick  brethren,  by  detailing  and  distorting 
every  act  of  Britain  that  operated  unfavourably ;  and  by  con- 
cealing, or  glossing  over,  the  greatest  outrages  on  the  part  of 
France,  continually  perpeti-ated  against  not  merely  our  commer- 
cial rights,  but  our  very  existence,  as  an  independent  nation.— 
Still,  however,  the  publick  mind  was  kept  prevailingly  correct, 
especially  in  the  northern  and  eastern  section  of  the  country ; 
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where  most  of  the  peculiar  causes  of  gallick  partiality  and  anti- 
british  feeling,  which  operated  in  the  southern  and  western  states, 
produced  comparatively  little  effect.  This  sound  state  of  opinion 
preserved,  through  the  whole  period  of  the  two  first  administra- 
tions under  the  federal  constitution,  the  relations  of  amity  with 
Great  Britain;  and,  still  more  honourably  roused  the  nation,  for 
a  time,  to  a  manly  sense,  and  an  energetick  resistance,  of  the  in- 
sufferable wrongs  of  France.  Although  this  period  was  as  brief 
as  it  was  glorious,  still  many  of  the  people  believed  with  their 
best  counsellors,  that  no  confidence  ought  to  be  reposed  in  the 
friendly  dispositions  of  the  first  consul.  They  were  led,  by  those 
whom  they  most  revered,  to  believe,  and  they  generally,  in  New 
England,  did  believe,  that  if  Britain  yielded,  or  were  overcome, 
they  must  follow  in  the  train  of  the  vanquished.  Those,  who  con- 
sidered such  an  event  as  the  worst  of  calamities,  were  led  by  self 
interest,  as  well  as  by  philanthropy,  by  regard  to  their  country's 
salvation,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  mankind,  to  hope  and  to  pray 
that  the  Universal  Sovereign  would  interpose,  and  crown  with 
success  the  Defender  of  nations.  In  proportion  to  this  fondly 
cherished  desire,  was  the  solicitude,  with  which  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  controversy  had  been  viewed,  and  with  which  the 
prospects,  that  opened  from  its  close  were  contemplated.  At  this 
anxious  and  eventful  era,  the  administration  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  first  and  fast  friends  to  the  constitution.  A  majority, 
hostile  to  the  Washington  principles,  was  also  returned  in  the 
national  congress ;  and  thus  the  century  commenced  with  events, 
awfully  portentous  to  the  interests  of  America.  How  the  fears, 
then  indulged  have  been  realized,  and  even  exceeded  ;  and  how 
her  degradation  and  sufferings  have  been  consummated  by  an  un- 
natural war  with  Great  Britain ;  will  be  incidentally  noticed  in 
the  summary  that  follows. 
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HOSTILITIES  RENEWED  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  THE 
FRENCH  REPUBLICk. 


1  HE  treaty  at  Amiens  proved  but  an  armistice.  Such  r-^  j,^q  -. 
it  was  early  predicted  would  be  its  issue,  by  many  of 
the  soundest  and  best  informed  political  calculators.  The  for- 
midable armament  of  the  French,  avowedly  for  the  reduction  of 
St.  Domingo,  December,  1801,  although  with  the  assent  of  the 
British  ministry,  who  were  Apprized  of  it,  gave  no  little  uneasi- 
ness to  many,  in  both  houses  of  parliament.  The  manner  of 
organizing  the  new  Italian,  Ligurian,  and  Helvetick  republicks, 
indicated  the  all  grasping  ambition  of  the  first  consul ;  as  it,  in 
fact,  operated  to  annex  both  Italy  and  Switzerland  to  the  before 
extensive  territories  of  France*  The  arrangements  in  that  coun- 
try, for  the  appointment  of  Bonaparte  first  consul  for  life,  with 
power  to  name  his  successour,  under  the  farcical  appearance  of 
the  form  of  an  election  by  the  people  ;  and  the  establishment  of  a 
legion  of  honour,  served  farther  to  develop  his  character  and 
views.  By  a  senatus  consultum,  immediately  following  the  pub- 
iick  investment  of  the  chief  consul  with  his  new  dignity,  which 
took  place  3  August,  the  constitution  was  completely  changed  ; 
and  a  military  despotism,  in  fact,  though  not  so  completely  in 
form,  as  at  an  after  period,  was  fastened  on  the  French  people. 

The  discussions  in  the  British  parliament,  on  the  peace,  were 
unusually  able  and  eloquent.  Among  the  powerful  opponents 
in  the  house  of  lords,  lord  Grenville  took  the  lead.  In  the  com- 
mons, Mr.  Windham,  Thomas  Grenville,  lord  Temple,  and  Mr. 
Sheridan,  severally  displayed  great  force  of  reasoning,  and  much 
keen  invective,  with  some  pleasant  wit,  in  reprobating  the  con- 
ditions, authors,  and  supporters  of  it.  Mr.  Pitt  took  a  high  stand 
in  its  favour,  and  in  behalf  of  his  successours  in  the  cabinet.  Af- 
ter several  incidental  questions,  in  which  the  division  varied 
somewhat,  the  final  vote  stood  in  the  lords,  for  the  treaty  122, 
against  it  16 ;  in  the  commons,  for  276,  against  20. 

On  the  29  June,  parliament  was  dissolved,  by  the  royal  procla- 
mation, and  orders  given  for  writs  to  issue,  returnable  31  August, 
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for  calling  a  new  one.  The  elections  were  held  in  July,  and  the 
members  assembled  16  Nov.  and  it  seemed  generally  agreed,  that 
a  more  just  representation  had  never  been;  or  an  election  held,  in 
which  less  ministerial  influence  was  exerted.  His  majesty's 
speech  contained  no  intimations  of  other  than  pacifick  intentions, 
or  expectations  :  in  the  debate,  on  the  answer,  were  some  not 
very  equivocal  appearances,  that  the  long  continuance  of  peace 
was  not  probable. 

The  ministry  continued,  without  important  changes ;  and  on 
all  important  subjects  had  large  majorities,  in  which  some  of  the 
late  administration  took  an  honourable  lead.  The  financial  re- 
ports were  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory,  and  encouraging ;  the 
harvest  was  abundant ;  and  the  trade,  and  manufactures  of  the 
country  were  invigorated  with  new  energy. 

General  Andreossi,  the  new  French  ambassadour,  had  his  first 
audience  with  the  king,  17  November.  Mr.  Schimmelpenninck, 
the  Dutch  plenipotentiary,  arrived  in  December.  Lord  Whit- 
worth  went  as  ambassadour  to  France,  the  same  month,  and  was 
received  with  great  rejoicings.  In  this  year,  lord  Clare,  lord 
high  chancellor  of  Ireland,  died.  Sir  Johii  Mitford,  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons,  was  appointed  his  successour.  Right  hon- 
ourable Charles  Abbot  succeeded,  as  speaker. 

The  French  expedition,  against  St.  Domingo,  was  attended 
with  many  circumstances  of  atrocious  cruelty,  and  perfidy  ;  and, 
perhaps  as  much  as  any  thing,  served  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  to  the  character  and  views  of  the  Corsican. 
Touissant,  a  man  whom  it  would  be  cruel  and  unjust  to  name  in 
comparison  with  the  other,  after  concluding  a  treaty  with  his  in- 
vading enemy,  was  inveigled  away  from  the  colony,  which  by  his 
talents  and  virtues  would  probably  have  risen  to  prosperity,  and 
treacherously  confined  in  the  castle  of  Joux.  He  was  afterwards 
committed  to  the  dungeon  of  Besangon,  and  there  fell  a  victim 
to  the  cruelties  inflicted,  not  improbably  to  the  assassins  employ- 
ed, by  his  remorseless  persecutor.  In  August,  the  chief  consul 
prohibited  the  circulation  of  English  newspapers  in  France  ;  pro- 
fessedly because  of  the  severe  strictures,  occasionally  published, 
on  his  plans  and  character ;  but  doubtless  full  as  much,  that  his 
vassals  should  not  possess  the  means  of  knowing  the  truth,  nor 
have  examples  of  the  free  discussion  of  pubiick  measures  by  an 
unrestrained  press. 
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The  beginning  of  this  year  gave  new  evidences  of  the  ri  oqq  t 
hostile  dispositions  of  Bonaparte  towards  Great  Britain. 
Not  only  were  his  schemes,  for  excluding  her  commerce  from  the 
continent  of  Europe,  continually  unfolding  ;  but  a  conspiracy  of 
a  most  daring  nature,  discovered  Nov.  1802,  which  was  headed 
by  colonel  Despard,  having  in  view  no  less,  than  to  seize  and  de- 
pose the  king,  and  take  possession  of  the  parliament,  bank,  tower, 
&c.  was  satisfactorily  traced  to  his  agency.  Several  of  the  con- 
spirators, with  their  chief,  were  convicted  of  high  treason.  On 
him  and  six  others,  the  sentence  was  executed  on  the  21  February. 
He  met  death  with  the  hardy  insensibility  of  one,  infected  with 
the  philosophy,  as  well  as  corrupted  by  the  influence,  of  France. 

A  message  to  parliament  from  his  majesty  on  the  8  March, 
intimating  not  very  obscurely  the  probability  of  soon  being  com- 
pelled to  renew  hostilities,  gave  little  surprize  to  those  who  had 
carefully  observed  the  measures  of  the  first  consul.  This  message 
was  inserted,  without  comment,  in  the  Paris  Moniteur  of  the  14. 
The  English  newspapers  soon  after  related,  as  from  good  author- 
ity, and  it  was  generally  believed,  that  a  very  extraordinary  con- 
versation took  place,  at  a  publick  levee,  between  Bonaparte  and 
the  English  ambassadour.  The  former,  in  rude  and  violent  terms, 
accosted  lord  Whitworth  on  the  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties 
hy  Great  Britain  in  delaying  to  evacuate  Malta,  Sfc.  Sfc.  That 
this  delay  originated  in  circumstances  over  which  Great  Britain 
had  no  control,  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  all  impartial 
observers.  Russia  and  Prussia  had  both  declined  to  guaranty  that 
island  to  the  knights,  on  the  terms  of  the  treaty ;  and  to  have 
restored  it,  without  some  pledge  from  a  power  equal  to  the  de- 
fending of  it,  would  have  been  actually  abandoning  it,  to  the 
domination  of  France. 

The  message,  was  on  the  day  following  its  communication, 
answered  by  unanimous  addresses  from  both  houses,  in  a  corres- 
ponding language  and  spirit ;  "  hoping  for  the  continuance  of 
peace,  if  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  crown,  the  safety,  and 
essential  interests  of  the  nation,"  &c.  Two  royal  proclamations 
were  immediately  issued  ;  one  recalling  all  seamen  from  foreign 
service,  &c.  the  other,  encouraging  enlistments  by  a  bounty,  &c. 
On  the  16  May,  another  message  announced,  that  the  discussions, 
noticed  in  that  of  8  March,  ha^  terminated  unfavourably,  and 
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that  "the  conduct  of  the  French  government  had  obliged  his  majes- 
ty to  recall  his  ambassadoiir  from  Paris."  The  whole  declaration 
Would  be  inserted,  but  for  the  contracted  limits  of  this  summary. 
It  exposes,  in  a  masterly  and  satisfactory  manner,  the  insults 
and  injuries  of  France.  1st.  In  prohibitions  on  his  majesty's  com- 
merce ;  and  violence,  in  several  instances,  to  the  vessels  and  prop- 
erty of  his  subjects.  2d.  In  sending  over  military  men,  professed- 
ly as  commercial  agents  or  consuls,  furnished  with  instructions 
to  obtain  soundings  of  the  harbours,  and  surveys  of  places.  3d.  In 
the  system  of  violence,  aggression,  and  aggrandizement,  which 
the  French  have  continued  in  relation  to  other  nations,  especially 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  4th.  In  avowing  a  determina- 
tion to  involve  powers,  which  were  not  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  in  the  consequences  of  the  termination  of  that  treaty  ; 
although  the  same  powers  were  not  allowed  to  derive  any  advant- 
ages from  his  umjesty's  remonstrances  in  their  behalf,  in  regard 
to  the  outrages,  which  the  French  were  perpetrating  towards 
them.  5th.  In  the  interference  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  order  of  Malta,  and  the  consequent  changes  which 
have  taken  place,  and  destroyed  the  means  of  supporting  its  in- 
dependence. 6th.  In  the  avowal  of  views  hostile  to  the  integrity 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  independence  of  the  Ionian  isl- 
ands. 7th.  In  the  unwarrantable  charges  against  his  majesty's 
government,  and  the  British  army  in  Egypt,  contained  in  an 
official  report  of  colonel  Sebastiani.  8th.  In  the  still  more  offen- 
sive communication  of  the  first  consul  to  the  legislative  body;  in 
which,  among  other  indecorous  and  arrogant  assertions,  he  pre- 
sumes to  offer  defiance  to  Great  Britain,  and  affirm,  she  "  cannot 
singly  contend  against  France."  9th.  In  the  conduct  of  the  first 
consul  to  his  majesty's  ambassadour  at  a  publick  audience,  in  pres- 
ence of  many  foreign  ministers,  10th.  In  the  French  minister's 
requiring  the  publication,  in  the  gazette  of  the  senate  at  Ham- 
burgh, of  a  most  opprobrious  libel  against  his  majesty.  11th.  In 
repeated  requisitions  that  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  relative  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  be  changed.  "  Under  all  these  insults 
and  provocations,  his  majesty  has  proceeded  with  temper  and 
moderation  to  obtain  satisfaction  and  redress.  His  efforts  have 
proved  abortive.  Still  he  is  ready  to  concur  in  any  arrangement, 
by  which  satisfaction  ghall  be  given,  for  the  indignity  offered  to 
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his  crown  and  people,  and  substantial  security  afforded  against 
farther  encroachments  on  the  part  of  France."  "  He  is  actuated 
by  no  disposition  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  any- 
other  state;  by  no  projects  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement; 
but  solely  by  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  honour  of  his  crown, 
and  the  interests  of  his  people ;  and  by  an  anxious  desire  to  ob- 
struct the  further  progress  of  a  system,  which  if  not  resisted  may 
prove  fatal  to  every  part  of  the  civilized  world." 

The  message,  and  documents  accompanying,  were  taken  into 
consideration  23  May,  and  after  a  very  able  and  spirited  dis- 
cussion, addresses,  pledging  parliament  "  to  support  the  cause  in 
which  his  majesty  is  engaged,  and  in  which  are  involved  tli^ 
rights  of  his  majesty's  crown,  the  interests  of  his  people,  and 
every  thing  dear  and  valuable  to  a  free  and  independent  nation," 
were  carried,  in  the  lords,  142  against  10  j  in  the  commons,  398 
against  67. 


CHAP.  III. 

PROGRKSS  OF  THE  WAR.     CHANGE  OF  MINISTRY, 

W  ARUKE  preparations  immediately  procceeded,  with  great  spir- 
it, and  the  nation  seemed  to  be  animated  with  one  sentiment, 
that  the  contest  was  unavoidable ;  that  sacrifices  had  been  offered, 
which  would  have  satisfied  any  ambition,  but  one  that  aimed  at 
the  empire  of  ocean  and  land  :  that  war  was  the  favourite  ali- 
ment of  the  military  adventurer,  who  swayed  the  destinies  of 
France ;  and  that  he  would  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  the 
dominion  of  the  world.  In  his  actual  inroads  on  the  liberties  of 
neighbouring  nations,  and  the  still  more  enormous  projects,  inti- 
mated or  avowed ;  were  fully  exhibited,  as  well  the  utter  destitu- 
tion of  any  sentiments  of  honour  or  magnanimity,  as  the  most 
gigantick  strides  to  universal  despotism.  At  home,  and  in  the 
countries  subjugated  to  his  iron  sceptre,  the  most  oppressive  ex- 
actions and  conscriptions  were  enforced.  Three  in  four  of  all 
the  young  men  in  France,  between  the  age  of  20  and  £3,  were 
driven  into  rnilit^ry  service,  at  the  point  qf  the  bftyonet,  except 
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the  few  who  could  pay  for  exemption,  a  sum  equal  to  about  112 
dollars.  Forced  loans  followed  on  the  back  of  excessive  taxes,  in 
the  cities  of  Europe  ;  and  with  still  more  characteristick  deprav- 
ity, with  almost  infernal  malignity,  the  brave  inhabitants  of  St. 
Domingo,  whom  the  perfidy  of  the  French  had  united  to  the 
amount  of  80  or  90,000,  were  persecuted  with  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation, and  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  with  blood  hounds,  by 
the  myrmidons  of  Bonaparte.  It  may  here  be  added,  though  a 
little  out  of  place,  that  by  the  assistance  of  the  British,  to  whom 
the  blacks  sued  not  in  vain  against  their  ruthless  tyrants,  these 
latter  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  island;  and  their  fleet  and 
army  under  Rochambeau  surrendered  to  the  English  squadron, 
by  consent  of  Dessalines  the  successour  of  Touissant,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  December.  The  island  soon  was  declared  independ- 
ent, by  the  name  of  Hayti. 

The  arrest  and  detention,  as  prisoners,  of  all  British  subjects 
in  the  territories  and  dependencies  of  the  republick,  was  a  suita- 
ble commencement  of  the  novel  mode  of  warfare,  adopted  by  the 
first  consul.  On  the  1  June,  the  French,  under  Mortier,  took 
possession  of  Hanover,  on  terms  exceedingly  humiliating  to  the 
regency.  Heavy  contributions  were  levied  ;  and  the  most  shock- 
ing outrages  committed  by  the  soldiery.  The  indifference  with 
which  the  inroad  of  the  invaders  into  Germ.any  was  viewed  by 
Prussia  and  Austria,  to  say  nothing  of  Russia,  gave  considerable 
ground  of  apprehension,  respecting  the  disposition  of  those  pow- 
ers. Spain,  Holland,  the  Italian  republick,  and  Switzerland, 
were  the  known  tributaries  or  vassals  of  the  enemy.  Still  the 
United  Empire  was  wholly  undismajed;  the  energy  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  spirit  of  the  people,  appeared  to  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  exigency.  The  menace  of  invasion  was  renewed  ;  and 
preparations,  all  along  the  opposite  coast,  indicated  that  some- 
thing more  than  an  empty  threat  was  intended.  The  navigable 
rivers  and  seaports  were  filled  with  gun  boats  and  flat-bottomed 
row-boats ;  and  several  armies,  said  to  be  200,000  strong,  were 
moving  to  the  nearest  points  for  embarkation.  Parliament,  with 
great  unanimity,  voted  for  the  increase  both  of  the  army  and  navy. 
Besides  the  militia  before  called  out,  amounting  to  90,000 ; 
135,000  regular  troops  were  to  be  raised,  by  enlistment,  50,000 
by  ballot,  to  be  trained  by  half  pay  officers.    For  the  sea  service, 
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40,000  were  added  to  the  80,000  already  granted.  Associations 
were  formed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  addresses,  handbills, 
songs,  adapted  to  raise  and  support  the  tone  of  patriotism, 
were  circulated.  The  enormities  of  the  French,  in  Egypt,  as 
well  as  on  the  European  continent,  were  exhibited  in  plain,  but 
strong  terms,  together  with  the  avowal,  by  the  despot,  of  his  pur- 
pose, "  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  base  English,  who  fight  for  their 
perfidious  government,*  but  to  put  all  such  to  the  sword,  and 
give  up  all  property  to  pillage."  At  the  same  time,  that  this  fe- 
rocious declaration  was  published  at  Paris;  a  formal  decree  was 
issued,  confiscating  all  merchandize  of  British  manufacture  arriv- 
ing in  any  port  of  France. 

A  strict  blockade  of  the  river  Elbe,  the  banks  of  which  were 
occupied  by  French  troops  to  exclude  British  commerce,  followed 
this  unprecedented  mode  of  commercial  warfare.  The  ships  of 
war,  and  cruisers  of  Britain,  investing  all  the  considerable  French 
and  Batavian  Ports,  continually  assailed  the  enemy  even  in  their 
own  harbours.  Captures  to  an  immense  amount  were  made ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  St.  Lucia,  Tobago,  St.  Pierre,  Mi- 
quelon,  Demarara,  and  Essequibo,  were  taken  from  the  French 
and  Dutch.  A  bill  was  passed  to  define  and  render  more  efiect- 
ual  the  constitutional  power  of  his  majesty,  to  call  out  every 
man,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  for  the  publick  defence.  In  the 
progress  of  this  measure,  for  embodying  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion between  17  and  55,  through  the  commons,  Mr.  Pitt  exerted 
his  wondrous  powers  in  a  speech,  the  eloquence  and  argument  of 
which,  neither  he,  nor  probably  any  other  orator,  ever  exceeded. 
The  necessity,  for  executing  the  compulsory  clauses  of  this  act, 
■was  precluded  by  volunteer  associations,  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  number  of  those,  who  crowded  to  the  ranks, 
was  greater  than  was  needed  ;  and  in  consequence,  the  lords 
lieutenants  of  counties  were  advised  not  to  enrol  more  than  six 
times  the  amount  of  the  old  militia,  or  about  280,000  men  in  all. 
The  zeal  was  as  universal  as  it  was  ardent;  the  effects,  such  as 
M'ere  to  be  expected  among  a  free  people,  engaged  in  a  just  and 
necessary  war,  and  under  a  government  respected  and  beloved. 
Evei-y  vulnerable  point  was  fortified.  Horses  and  wagons  were 
offered,  more  than  could  be  registered;  individuals  and  trading 
companies  fitted  up  a  vast  fleet  of  ships  for  the  defence  of  the 
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coast ;  immense  subscriptions  were  raised  for  clothing  and  other 
necessaries,  to  the  volunteers.  At  Lloyd's  coffee  house  alone, 
the  amount  of  contributions,  in  a  few  days,  exceeded  £.160,000. 
The  subscribers  voted  ;C. 20,000, 3  per  cts.  from  their  fund ;  besides 
individual  contributions.  A  few  mercantile  houses,  and  even 
some  persons,  subscribed  >C.1000  each,  several  gave  £.500  ;  many 
iG.SOO,  £.200,  £.100. 

A  temporary  interruption,  of  the  hopeful  and  animating  pros- 
pect, was  occasioned  by  an  insurrection  in  Dublin,  on  the  23d 
July,  in  which  lord  Kilwarden,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
and  his  nephew,  reverend  Arthur  Wolfe,  were  murdered.  A- 
proclamation  was  circulated,  by  the  self-styled ^ro^*isionaZ^ouerw- 
ment  of  Ireland,  avowing  the  object  "  to  establish  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent republick,"  &c.  30,000  pikes,  and  uniforms  for  100,000 
men,  were  discovered  and  seized.  The  intelligence  of  this  trea- 
sonable attempt  was  communicated  to  Parliament,  by  message,  on 
the  28th ;  and  two  bills  were  passed,  the  same  day ;  one,  for  try- 
ing the  rebels  by  martial  law  ;  the  other,  for  suspending Ihe  habeas 
corpus  act,  in  Ireland.  A  special  commission  was  instituted  for 
the  trial  of  the  insurgents  ;  several  of  whom  were  fully  convicted, 
and  were  executed.  Robert  Emmett,  one  of  their  generals,  and  the 
author  of  the  incendiary  proclamation,  in  a  very  affecting  speech, 
previous  to  receiving  sentence  .of  death,  denied,  for  himself 
and  confederates,  any  reliance  on  "  French  interposition."  "  I 
exhort,"  said  he,  "  the  people  of  Ireland  to  beware  of  such  assist- 
ance. I  urge  them,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  burn  their  houses, 
nay,  even  the  very  grass,  on  which  a  Frenchman  shall  land.  Va- 
rious opportunities  have  occurred  to  me,  of  witnessing  the  misery 
and  desolation  they  have  produced,  in  every  country  where  they 
have  gained  an  entrance,  under  the  fallacious  pretence  of  aiding 
the  inhabitants,  who  considered  themselves  in  a  state  of  oppres- 
sion." Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  it  was  made  clear,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  most  enquirers,  that  this  horrid  plot,  as  well  as  . 
that  of  Colonel  Despard,  was  in  fact  promoted,  if  not  excited,  by 
the  influence  and  the  bribes  of  France.  Awed  by  no  principle, 
restrained  by  no  sentiments  of  honour,  her  emissaries  were  actively 
engaged  in  every  country,  to  intimidate  the  rulers,  or  corrupt 
the  people. 
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On  the  19  October,  a   clay  of  national  fasting  was  religiously 
observed.     Never  was  a  people  more  suitably  affected  by  the  as- 
pects of  Divine  Providence,  tovvfards  them.     The  spirit  of  piety 
appeared  to  rise,  in  all  its  fervour,  and  vigour,  and  purity.     Asso- 
ciations for  prayer  kept  pace  with,  or  rather  were  in  advance  of, 
those  for  secular  exertions,  in  behalf  of  their  threatened  blessings. 
Sacrifices  of  personal  ease  and  of  worldly  substance  were  made, 
to  an  incalculable  amount.     All  seemed  animated,  with  one  heart, 
in  the  emphatical  words  of  their  popular  orator,  "  to  serve  a 
monarch  whom  they  loved,  a  God,  whom  they  adored."    "  In  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  they  professed  and  manifested,  that 
they  "  lifted  up  their  banners."     In  the  capital,  and  in  most 
places,  all  the  volunteer  corps  attended  divine  service,  in  a  most 
exemplary  manner.     On  the  26  and  28  of  the  same  month,  his 
majesty  reviewed  those  of  the  metropolis,   above  30,000 ;  and 
through  the  duke  of  York,  commander  in  chief,  expressed  his 
high  satisfaction,  in  general  orders  of  the  29.     In  his  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament,  22  November,  among 
many  magnanimous  sentiments,  the  following  was  received  through 
the  nation  with  the  grateful  admiration  it  deserved:  and,  if  pos- 
sible, added  to  the  enthusiastick  attachment,  long  cherished  for 
their  venerable  and  exemplary  monarch.     "  Embarked  with  my 
brave  and  loyal  people  in  one  common  cause,  it  is  my  fixed  de- 
termination, if  the  occasion  should  arise,  to  share  their  exertions 
and  dangers  in  the  defence  of  our  constitution,  our  religion,  our 
laws,  and  independence."     At  the  close  of  this  year,  the  arma- 
ment of  the  boasting  invaders  was  believed  to  be  nearly  300,000 
strong,  and  their  chief  was  said  to  meditate  an  immediate  execu- 
tion of  his  purpose.     In  England,  the  harvest  had  proved  most 
abundant ;  the  union  was  unexampled ;  the  taxes,  amply  produc- 
tive ;  and  for  defence,  1300  ships,  and,  at  least,  500,000  men  in 
arms,  were  ready  at  a  moment's  warning. 

In  a  summary  so  brief  as  this  must  be,  even  of  events,  relative 
to  the  British  empire  at  home,  little,  if  any  thing,  can  be  expect- 
ed, concerning  its  colonies  abroad.  The  extensive  and  valuable 
acquisitions  in  India,  made  in  October  and  November  this  year, 
by  the  armies  under  generals  Wellesley  and  Lake,  were  other- 
wise well  entitled  to  particular  specification.  Delhi,  the  capital, 
and  Agra,  often  and  correctly  termed  the  key,  of  Hindostan,  were 
c 
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among  the  important  conquests  ;  and,  with  other  strong  posts,  gave 
the  English  undisputed  ascendancy  over  all  the  country  of  the 
Mahrattahs ;  and  led  co  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  between  the 
company  and  Scindia,  the  Indian  chief.  In  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
some  ditferences,  which  arose  between  the  British  and  the  king  of 
Gandia,  gave  rise  to  a  contest,  in  which,  though  carried  on  with 
various  success,  the  principal  possessions  there  were  placed  in 
a  critical  situation,  and  considerable  fears,  for  their  safety,  were 
justly  entertained. 

On  this  first  occasion,  of  referring  to  this  portion  of  the  foreigu 
dominions  of  Great  Britain,  it  seems  pertinent  to  remark,  that 
the  gradual  establishment  of  her  power  in  India,  briefly  noticed 
in  the  preceding  history,  forms  a  very  momentous  epoch,  in  the 
annals  of  civilization  and  religion.  Whatever  speculative  objec- 
tions may  be  adduced  against  parts  of  the  system,  adopted  by 
the  East  India  company,  under  the  patronage  of  the  British  court ; 
the  practical  operation  of  this  system  has  been,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  Asia.  They  had,  for  the 
most  part,  groaned  under  a  despotism,  as  cruel  as  it  was  absolute. 
They  were  oppressed,  by  the  grossest  and  most  bloody  supersti- 
tions ;  were  debased,  by  indolence  and  ignorance.  Tlie  arts  of 
life  have  gained,  and  are  gaining,  ground  among  them.  The  in- 
dustry and  knowledge  of  Britons,  with  some,  portion  of  their 
freedom,  are  introduced  ;  and  their  pure  religion  is  disseminated. 
By  these  means,  the  evils  and  miseries  of  barbarism  and  idolatry 
are  softened,  if  not  removed ;  and  the  christian  philanthropist, 
while  he  regrets  any  excesses,  which  may  have  been  suffered  to 
tarnish  the  honour  of  any  civil  or  military  commander,  must 
rejoice,  does,  and  will  more  and  more  rejoice,  in  the  extension  of 
the  means  of  improvement  and  virtue.  He  does  and  will  hope, 
that  a  gradual  but  sure  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Asiat- 
icks,  will  enable  the  faithful  historian,  at  no  remote  day,  to  give 
unqualified  praise  to  the  benefactors  and  guardians  of  India. 
Never  let  their  progress  be  compared,  or  so  much  as  named,  with 
the  desolating  and  exterminating  conquests  of  the  Spaniards,  on 
the  other  continent. 

ri804  "1        ^*  ^'^^  beginning  of  this  year,  the  king's  health  was 

again  seriously  impaired  ;  and,  for  a  time,  seemed  to 

absorb  the  apprehensioniB  of  the  nation,  even  to  the  comparative 
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exclusion  of  solicitude,  respecting  the  still  threatened  invasion. 
The  immediate  alarm  was  soon  dispelled  j  and  thanksgiving  suc- 
ceeded to  sighing  and  supplication. 

Indications  of  a  rupture,  between  the  ministers  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
caused  no  little  publick  anxiety.  Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Fox, 
in  the  course  of  the  session  of  parliament,  appeared  in  firm  coali- 
tion against  them. 

The  severity  of  the  winter  compelled  the  channel  fleets,  once 
or  twice,  to  intermit  the  blockade  of  the  enemy's  coast  5  and  so 
gave  opportunity  for  several  detachments  of  gunboats  to  pass 
from  the  outports  to  the  principal  rendezvous.  Many  of  them, 
however,  were  captured  from  time  to  time ;  as  was  an  immense 
amount  of  merchant  ships,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Con- 
siderable losses  too  were  sustained,  in  those  seas.  Ten  vessels, 
bound  to  Newfoundland,  were  taken ;  an  Indiaman,  valued  at 
>C.  150,000,  fell  into  the  hands  of  admiral  Linois.  Goree  capitu- 
lated, 18  January,  to  a  squadron  of  privateers  from  Cayenne ;  by 
which  also  many  captures  were  made,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  island  was  soon  after  retaken  by  the  British. 

Amid  the  preparation  and  alarm  of  war,  was  originated  that 
rhost  noble  institution,  the  splendour  and  purity  of  whose  lustre 
throws  into  shade  all  the  merely  political  events  of  the  age,  bright 
and  auspicious  as  many  of  them  must  be  acknowledged.  On  the 
7  of  March,  was  formed  in  London,  'f  The  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  principal 
living  languages."  The  subscription  immediately  rose  to  £.  1000; 
and  on  the  anniversary,  SI  March,  1805,  amounted  to  £.  5,600. 
The  chairman  of  the  meeting,  at  the  commencement  of  this  truly 
christian  association,  was  Granville  Sharp,  esquire  ;  the  first  pres- 
ident was  right  honourable  John,  lord  Teignmouth. 

The  indignation  of  Europe,  and  of  the  civilized  world,  was  rous- 
ed, by  some  new  enormities  of  the  first  consul.  In  consequence 
of  an  alleged  conspiracy,  Georges,  Pichegru,  and  Moreau,  were 
seized  in  March,  and  ordered  to  be  tried  by  a  special  tribunal ;  a 
law  having  been  suddenly  passed,  to  suspend  the  trial  by  jury. 
The  same  month,  Due  D'Enghein,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
and  grandson  of  the  Pri^<;e  of  Conde,  of  the  blood  royal,  was  ar- 
reisted,  by  a  body  of  French  troops,  at  Ettenheim,  in  the  neutral 
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principality  of  the  Elector  of  Baden.     He  was  conducted  under  a 
guard  to  Paris,  where,  having  arrived  on  the  20th,  he  immediately 
underwent  a  mock  trial,  by  a  military  committee,  on  several 
charges,  of  conspiracy  with  tlie  English,  of  heading  a  body  of  emi- 
grants, and  similar  pretended  crimes.      He  was  convicted,  of 
course ;  and  his  execution  took  place,  about  2  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d.     Such  an  open  contempt  of  even  the  appear- 
ance of  right,  in  the  violation  of  a  neutral  territory,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  MURDER,  produced  no  publick  remonstrance  from  the  head 
of  the  Germanick  empire.     This  furnished  further,  though  unne- 
cessary proof,  of  his  degrading  timidity,  if  not  entire  subserviency, 
to  France.     But  some  of  the  northern  powers  showed  honourable 
marks  of  sensibility.     The  courts  of  Petersburgh  and  Stockholm 
went  into  mourning ;   and  the  Russian  minister  strongly  remon- 
strated to  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  on  this  outrage.     Seven  of  the 
exiled  nobles,  attached  to  the  family  of  Louis  XVIII.  published, 
in  July,  a  detailed  account  of  an  attempt  to  poison  that  unfortu- 
nate Prince,  by  emissaries  of  Bonaparte.  Some  hopes  were  indulg- 
ed, that  this  addition  to  former  provocations,  might  rouse  up  a 
new  confederacy,  to  throw  off  the  galling  yoke,  imposed  by  his 
Boundless  ambition  and  cruelty.     But  new  trophies  were,  for  a 
time,  to  crown  the  adventurer.     The  arrangement  for  his  exalt- 
ation to  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  by  the  title  "JVapoleon  I. 
Emjjeror  of  the  French,''^  was  made  publick,  18  May ;  having 
been  adopted  by  the  different  legislative  bodies,  with  only  one 
dissentient,  Carnot.     The  dignity  was  decreed  to  be  hereditary, 
in  the  male  line ;  and  he  was  proclaimed,  with  great  pomp,  at 
Paris,  20th  of  the  same  month.     Still,  to  keep  up  the  semblance 
of  freedom,  the  proposition  respecting  the  change,  was  presented 
to  the  people  for  their  acceptance. 

Pichegru  had  been  found  dead,  5  April,  in  his  prison.  Proba- 
bly his /a^e,  according  to  the  atheistical  phraseology  of  his  perse- 
cutor, was  similar  to  that  of  Touissant.*  Georges,  Moreau,  and 
others,  were  tried  in  May  and  June.  The  former,  with  19  more, 
were  capitally  convicted ;  the  latter,  with  4  others,  were  found 
guilty,  in  a  less  degree;  21  were  acquitted.  Georges,  and  II 
with  him,  were  guillotined,!  exclaiming,  "Vive  le  Roi— Vive 
liouis  XVIII."    Eight  were  pardoned ;  Jloreau  was  banished. 

*  Page  10. 

If  Xlie  following  extraot,  fron»  "  F+oUnshed'sCJuonieles,"  mil  probably  surprize  many,  wholiave 
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A  change  of  administration  now  took  place.  The  opposition,  as 
before  hinted,  was  augmented  to  so  formidable  a  degree,  and  the 
ministerial  majority  was  reduced  so  small,  that  Mr.  Addington 
honourably  resigned  the  seals,  11  May ;  at  the  same  time  declin- 
ing a  proffered  peerage  and  pension.  He  was,  next  year,"  called 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  title  of  lord  Sidmouth  j  and  was 
made  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 


CHAP.  IV. 

MR.  PITT'S  RENEWED  ADMINISTRATION  AND  DEATH. 

Might  honourable  William  Pitt  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  co- 
alition, consisting  of  many  of  his  old  political  friends,  and  several 
members  of  the  late  ministry.  Some  men  of  the  most  powerful 
minds,  and  highest  character,  declined  accepting  places,  because 
of  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Fox ;  which  was  generally  believed  to  have 
been  peremptorily  insisted  on  by  the  king,  although  his  admission 
to  a  high  post,  was  proposed  and  urged  by  Mr.  Pitt.  Still,  the 
new  cabinet  combined  much  talent,  energy,  and  experience ;  and 
seemed  well  adapted  to  inspire  confidence,  at  such  a  momentous 
crisis.  On  the  first  important  measure  proposed  by  them,  tlie 
hill  for  increasing  the  means  ojf  c?e/eTCce,  notwithstanding  the  uni- 
ted opposition  of  lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Addington,  and  Mr.  Fox, 
the  majority  varied,  in  its  details,  from  40  to  50. 

lielieved  the  instrument  of  decapitation  to  be  an  invention  of  Mens.  Guillot.  "The  engine  where- 
with the  execution  is  done,  is  a  square  bloeke  of  wood,  of  the  lengthe  of  fOure  foote  and  an  halte' 
which  doeth  rj'de  up  and  down  in  a  slot,  rabet,  or  vegaJl,  betweeiie  two  pieces  of  timber,  that  are 
framed  and  set  upright,  of  five  yards  in  height.  In  the  neather  eiide  of  the  slyding  blocUe,  is  an  axe 
keyed  or  fastened  with  iron  into  the  wood,  which  behig  dvawiie  up  to  the  top  of  the  frame,  is  there 
fastened  with  iron  into  the  wood,  which  being  drawne  up  to  the  top  of  the  frame,  is  there  fastened 
with  a  wooden  pinne,  unto  the  which  pinne,  there  is  a  long  i  rpe  fastened,  that  eometh  do  vce  amonjj 
the  people,  so  that  when  the  ofTendour  bath  made  his  conft.isioii,  umi  hath  iayde  his  neck  over  the 
neathermost  bloeke,  eveiy  man  there  present  doth  eyther  t?ke  /-oii^  yc  rope,  (or  putteth  foorth 
his  arme,  sO  neere  to  ye  same  as  he  can  get,  in  token  that  he  is  vviiling  to  see  tme  .justice  executed,) 
and  pulling  out  ye  pinne  in  this  manner,  ye  head  bloeke,  wherein  ye  axe  is  fastened  doth  fall  downc 
wytlie  such  a  violence,  that  yf  thenecke  of  the  transgressour  were  se  higge  as  that  of  a  bull,  it  should 
be  cut  in  sunder  at  a  strocke,  and  roll  from  ye  badie  by  an  huge  distaunce."  Descript.  of  Britaine- 
Book  III.  c.  6.  Of  sundrie punishments,  p.  107,  8.  In  another  pait  of  the  same  volume,  now  be- 
tbte  the  writer,  is  a  figure  of  this  instrumeju,  probably  from  an  engraving  on  type-metal,  in  whicli 
the  executioner  is  cutting  the^'ope,  tl'.at  holds  up  the  sliding  axe.  The  volume  has  numerous  cuts, 
intermixed  with  the  letter-press,  which  is  in  the  OlO  dtltS'iSl)  «hwacter.  Folio.  Londoii- 
Fo?  JoliB  Hanison,  1577. 
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The  long  agitated  question  respecting  the  Slave  Trade,  was 
again  brought  forward,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  great 
champion  for  abolition,  Mr.  Wilberforce.  He  prefaced  his  motion 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  by  a  speech  of  masterly  eloquence,  uni- 
ted with  unanswered  and  unanswerable  argument.  The  numbers 
on  the  question  were,  for  leave  124,  against  it  49.  After  a  long 
and  thorough  discussion,  the  bill,  by  which  impoi'tations  of  slaves 
into  any  British  islands,  was  to  cease,  after  1  January,1805,  passed 
69  to  33,  on  27  June.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  second  reading 
was  assigned  for  a  day,  three  months  distant.  The  extending 
conquests  of  enemies'  colonies,  gave  new  reasons  for  a  decision, 
on  this  great  subject.  About  this  time,  news  arrived  of  the  addi- 
tion of  Surinam,  4  May,  to  the  other  acquisitions  on  the  Main. 

The  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  fii^t  elec- 
tion of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  the  tumults  at  a  second  trial,  in 
which  he  failed,  the  canvass  being  protracted  through  the  whole 
period  allowed  by  law,  15  daysj  occupied  much  notice  and  con- 
versation. 

In  the  summer,  Louis  XVIII.  who  had  for  some  years  resided 
at  Warsaw,  removed  with  his  family  into  Russia,  whither,  it  was 
understood,  the  emperor  Alexander,  had  cordially  invited  him, 
not  improbably  in  consequence  of  the  nefarious  attempt  before 
mentioned  j*  and  which  the  Prussian  governour  appeared  unwil- 
ling to  take  any  measures  to  detect  or  punish. 

The  joy,  at  the  safe  arrival,  in  August,  of  the  China  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  16  sail,  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  intelligence,  that 
admiral  Linois'  squadron,  consisting  of  an  80  gun  ship,  2  frigates 
p,nd  a  sloop,  was  repulsed  by  5  of  these  heavy  laden  Indiamen, 
unattended  by  any  ship  of  war.  The  East  India  company,  voted 
rewards,  amounting  to  £.  50,000,  to  captain  Dance,  (who  was  also 
knighted,  by  his  majesty,)  and  others,  concerned  in  this  brilliant 
affair.  In  the  same  week  with  these,  came  in  safe,  5  south  sea 
whale  ships,  150  from  Jamaica,  225  from  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  several  fromtS'ortugal.  The  harvest  was  again  bountiful  5 
and  the  weather,  for  gathering  and  securing  it,  most  propitious. 

No  inconsiderable  impression  was  produced,  in  England,  by 
the  fall  of  general  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  in  a 
duel  with  colonel  Aaron  Burr,  then  vice  president  of  the  United 
States.    This  event  filled  his  countrymen,  of  all  parties,  with  the 

»■  Pag?  20.  1 12  J»dy,  aged  47. 
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deepest  sorrow.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men,  whose  transcend  - 
ant  talents  and  commanding  character,  make  them  the  property 
of  the  age  in  which  they  live  ;  and  cause  that  all  nations  are  in- 
terested in  their  life,  afflicted  by  their  death.  "  As  a  hero,  as  a 
statesman,  as  a  patriot,"  said  the  most  eloquent*  of  his  eulogists, 
who  thoroughly  knew,  and  dearly  loved  him,  "  he  lived  nobly  ; 
and,  would  to  God  I  could  add,  he  nobly  fell !" 

Bonaparte,  then  on  a  visit  to  the  coast,  was  a  spectator  of  au 
attack,  on  about  350  of  his  gun-boats,  at  Boulogne,  by  the  British 
blockading  squadron,  in  September.  But  little  advantage  was 
gained ;  as  the  batteries,  on  shore,  served  to  protect  them.        \ 

In  October,  the  English  charge  d'afFairs  at  Hamburgh,  sir 
George  Rumbold,  was  seized  and  sent  to  Paris,  by  a  party  of  the 
French,  in  the  most  contemptuous  violation  of  the  laws  of  diplo- 
macy. The  senate  ably  protested  against  this  outrage  on  their 
neutrality;  and  were  followed  by  a  very  spirited  remonstrance 
from  the  court  of  Berlin.  In  consequence,  he  was  liberated,  but 
his  papers  were  retained :  and  a  most  intemperate  ebullition  of 
rage  appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  from  its  master;  attempting  to 
fix  on  England  the  breach  of  publick  law,  &c.  An  imperial  de- 
cree, was  also  promulgated  in  Holland,  for  the  seizure  of  all  ships 
from  an  English  port,  with  their  cargoes,  excepting  colonial  pro- 
duce. 

The  intentions  of  Spain  appearing;  very  questionable,  she  hav- 
ing agreed  to  a  subsidy,  and  to  the  passage  of  French  troops 
through  her  territory,  and  no  satisfactory  explanation  being  given 
of  the  extensive  armaments  preparing  in  her  ports  ;  several  Span- 
ish frigates,  with  specie  on  board,  were  detained,  5  October,  by  a 
British  squadron  off  Cadiz.  This  indicated  that  war  with  that 
power  was  considered  to  be  not  remote  ;  and  a  formal  declaration 
of  hostilities,  by  his  catholick  majesty,  soon  put  an  end  to  con- 
jecture on  this  subject.  The  removal  of  the  Fi-ench  ministers, 
from  Stockholm,  and  Petersburgh,  together  with  a  recriminating 
manifesto  by  Talleyrand,  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  to  the 
Russian  minister  at  Paris,  and  his  spirited  reply,  gave  considerable 
grounds  for  calculation  thatthe  war  would  be  extended  over  Europe. 

The  usurper  and  his  consort  were  crowned.  Lord's  day  2  De- 
cember, with  a  degree  of  pomp  and  splendour,  seldom  exceeded. 
His  holiness,  Pope  Pius  VII.  had  been  induced,  or  rather  com - 
!  Rey^iend  Dk.  NOyx,  P«?idem  Vmon  Coifeee. 
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pelled,  to  come  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  this  cere- 
monial. 

^  ons  -]  -^^t  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament,  15  January? 
his  majesty,  among  other  important  information,  communi- 
cated an  overture  for  peace,  made  directly  to  him,  in  a  letter  from 
Bonaparte ;  and  the  answer  from  lord  Mulgrave  to  M.  Talleyrand. 
In  this,  any  arrangement  for  that  purpose  was  declined,  without  a 
previous  understanding  with  friendly  continental  po\vers,especially 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Not  only  in  England,  but  wherever  this 
step  was  carefully  examined,  it  was  considered  a  mere  movement 
of  policy,  a  lure  for  popularity,  on  the  part  of  the  new  chieftain. 
So  far,  therefore,  from  causing  any  relaxation  of  the  warlike  pre- 
parations, it  was  followed  by  measures  of  increased  watchfulness 
and  vigour.  The  Spanish  war  underwent  a  close  discussion  ;  the 
objections  of  the  opposition  were  fully  answered ;  and  the  address, 
approving  it,  passed,  in  the  Lords,  by  114  against  36  ;  in  the  Com- 
mons, 313  against  106.  Government,  with  characteristick  gene- 
rosity, issued  orders  that  no  neutral  vessel  with  grain,  even  though 
the  property  of  the  enemy,  should  be  molested,  in  carrying  sup- 
plies to  the  Spanish,  then  suftering  great  distress  from  scar- 
city. 

Adomestick  event,  worthy  of  particular  notice,  was  the  founder- 
ing, off  the  Bill  of  Portland,  of  the  Abergavenny  East-Indiaman, 
captain  Wordsvvforth,  1  February.  The  loss  of  property  was  im- 
mense ?  the  cargo  being  estimated  at  £  200,000,  and  the  specie  at 
975,000  ounces.  But  the  destruction  of  lives  gave  this  occurrence 
stronger  claims  on  serious  reflection.  Of  402  souls,  only  139  were 
preserved.  About  this  time,  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Manners 
Sutton,  D.  D.  was  elected  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  place 
of  Dr.  John  Moore,  deceased ;  and  Marquis  Cornwallis  v/as  ap- 
pointed Governour -General  of  India. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  again,  15  February,  introduced  a  bill  for  th;, 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  On  the  2Sth,  the  motion  for  a  second 
reading  was  lost,  70  for,  77  against  it.  A  petition  from  the  Irish 
catholicks,  which  Mr.  Pitt  declined  to  present,  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Lords, by  lord  Grenville  ;  and  by  Mr.  Fox,  into 
the  Commons,  25th  March.  In  May,  a  motion  to  refer  this  peti- 
tion to  a  committee  of  the  whole,  was  rejected,  in  the  Lords,  178 
to  49  :  in  the  Commons.  3S6  to  124. 
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A  new  accession  of  power  and  dignity  was  now  gained  by  the 
French  ruler,  which  would,  at  most  periods,  have  produced  imme- 
diate alarm  and  resistance,  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  But 
wonders  had  become  usual ;  and  ceased  to  excite  much  notice. 
Napoleon,  a  little  time  before,  had  so  managed  as  to  have  the 
crown  of  Lombardy  tendered  to  his  brother  Joseph.  Against  this, 
the  court  of  Vienna  solemnly  and  strongly  protested.  So  far  from 
checking  the  monstrous  strides  of  the  despot,  he  was  himself  pro- 
claimed, 18  March,  and  crowned  king  of  Italy. 

The  unavoidable  relaxation  of  the  British  blockade,  on  account 
of  the  tempests  of  winter,  had  enabled  the  Rochefort  and  Toulon 
fleets  to  escape  from  port.  The  latter,  compelled  by  a  violent 
storm,  put  back.  The  former  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  laid 
the  islands  of  Dominica  and  St.  Christopher's  under  contribution. 
The  Toulon  squadron,  11  sail  of  the  line  and  7  frigates,  again 
gained  the  sea ;  and  being  reinforced  at  Cadiz,  by  six  Spanish 
ships  of  the  line,  and  a  number  of  frigates,  sailed  also  to  the 
West  Indies.  Lord  Nelson,  deceived,  by  some  means,  as  to 
their  motions,  sailed  to  Egypt  in  quest  of  them.  Not  finding  them 
there,  he  returned,  and  pursuing  them  to  the  West  Indies,  he 
reached  Barbados,  4  June.  The  joy  of  those  loyal  islanders,  oh 
hailing  the  return  of  their  beloved  monarch's  natal  day,  was  not 
a  little  augmented,  by  the  arrival  of  this  favourite  hero.  He  im- 
mediately continued  his  pui-suit,  visited  Trinidada  and  Antigua, 
withoutsuccess:  and  satisfied  that  the  combined  fleet  had  g;one  back 
to  Europe,  he  sailed  thither  after  them  13  June.  The  same  day,  he 
despatched  a  swift  sailing  sloop  of  war,  the  Curieux,  to  advise  go- 
vernment of  his  plans,  and  in  order  that  measures  might  be  adopt- 
ed to  intercept  them,  if  he  should  be  disappointed  of  meeting 
them.  By  this  means,  sir  Robert  Calder  wa^  enabled  to  fall  in 
with  themj  22  July ;  having  under  his  command  15  sail  of  the  line, 
Q  frigates,  a  cutter,  and  a  lugger.  With  this  force,  he  immediately 
engaged  20  sail  of  the  line,  3  ships  of  50  guns,  and  5  frigates  ,:  and 
captured,  after  an  action  of  four  hours,  two  Spanish  ships,  the  St. 
Rafael,  of  84  guns,  and  the  Firm,  of  74.  The  enemy  having  the 
wind,  and  the  weather  being  unfavourable,  admiral  Calder  could 
not  pursue  his  advantage ;  and  they  escaped  into  Vigo.  Hence, 
after  a  slight  repair,  they  sailed  to  Ferrol ',  and  being  reinforced 
to  34  sail  of  the  line,  took  refuge  in  Cadiz.    Here  they  were  closely 
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blockaded,  by  the  united  squadrons  of  admirals  Collingwood  and 
Calder ;  till  lord  Nelson,  having,  after  his  long  and  aiduous  cruise, 
passed  a  few  weeks  in  England,  arrived  there  29  September,  his 
birth-day,  and  took  the  command  of  a  fleet,  which  was  soon  to  gain 
honour,  liiost  memorable  even  in  the  annals  of  the  British  navy. 
His  great  object  was,  to  induce  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  so  lang 
and  eagerly  sought,  to  come  out  of  port ;  and  for  this  purpose,  he 
had  urged  the  greatest  secrecy  in  the  British  papers,  respecting 
the  sailing  of  his  reinforcement.  Villeneuve,  the  French  com- 
mander, had  knowledge  of  the  sailing  of  admiral  Louis,  with  6  sail, 
to  Gibraltar,  for  stores ;  and  being  under  orders  to  put  to  sea, 
availed  himself  of  what  he  supposed  a  favourable  opportunity. 
On  the  19th  of  October,  he  sailed,  with  SS  ships  of  the  line,  7  fri- 
gates, and  8  corvettes  ;  and  was  followed  closely  by  Nelson,  with 
£7  ships  of  the  line,  and  4  frigates.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
£lst,  he  discovered  the  combined  fleets  off  Cape  Trafalgar  ;  and 
immediately  gave  the  signal  for  the  attack, on  a  plan  before  arrang- 
ed. The  enemy  were  ranged  in  a  double  line,  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent;  the  British  advanced  in  two  columns,  the  commander 
in  chief  leading  one,  and  admiral  Collingwood  the  other.  Lord 
Nelson  appeared  to  labour  under  a  presentiment  of  the  issue.  In 
regard  to  the  victory  he  seemed  to  have  no  doubt ;  and  very  little, 
of  the  price  at  which  he  was  to  purchase  the  highest  niche  in  the 
temple  of  naval  fame.  The  action  commenced  at  noon  ;  about  a 
quarter  before  two,  his  lordship  received  a  decisive  wound,  by  a 
musquet  ball,  fired  from  the  mizentop  of  the  Redoubtable,  which 
his  ship,  the  Victory,  had  boarded.  He  fully  realized  his  situa- 
tion, retained  perfect  self  possession  to  the  last,  and  expired  about 
half  past  four,  just  as  the  triumph  of  his  beloved  country  was  fully 
accomplished.  "  God  bless  you,"  said  he,  in  the  pangs  of  dissolu- 
tion, to  his  friend,  the  captain  of  his  ship.  "Thank God,  I  have 
done  my  duty,"  were  his  last  words. 

This  battle  will  remain  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
Nineteen  ships  of  the  line  were  taken,  two  of  the  first-rate  ;  one, 
a  French  74,  blew  up.  Three  flag  officers,  one  of  them  the  com- 
mander in  chief,*  were  among  the  prisoners.     Not  a  single  British 

*  Tliis  gallant,  but  unFoitunate  officer,  soon  after  his  exchange,  was  found  dead  in  the  chambev 
of  a  hotel,  pierced  with  five  wounds ;  and,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  added,  to  tlie  awful  catalogue  of  D'Eu.-> 
ghein,  Touissant,  and  Pichegni. 
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ship  was  lost.  The  carnage  on  both  sides  was  severe.  Admiral 
CoUingwood,  on  whom  the  command  devolved,  with  the  true  feel- 
ings of  his  nation,  sent  all  the  wounded  Spaniards  ashore,  and 
secured  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  their  countrymen  ;  as  by  the 
unfeigned  piety,  which  breathed  in  his  official  despatches  and  ge- 
neral orders,,  he  gained  the  admiration  of  his  own.  Four  of  the 
French  ships,  which  escaped,  were  met  by  Sir  Richard  Strachan, 
with  about  an  equal  force,  3  November ;  and  every  one  of  them  was 
obliged  to  surrender,  after  a  conflict  of  3  and  an  half  hours.  When 
the  intelligence  reached  London,  the  rejoicing,  great  as  was  the 
cause,  was  tempered  by  the  universal  grief,  for  the  loss  of  the  fa- 
vourite chief.  A  day  of  national  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  was 
observed,  5  December.  A  most  magnificent  funeral  was  solemn- 
ized the  9th  of  January,  at  the  publick  charge.  The  collections  and 
subscriptions,  for  the  relief  of  those  who  were  wounded  and  bereav- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  amounted  to  £  80,000.  To  testify 
the  sense  which  Parliament  entertained  of  Nelson's  services, 
provision  was  made  to  enable  his  majesty  to  settle  annuities  on 
his  family.  His  brother,  Rev.  William  Nelson,  was  created  an 
earl,  with  a  grant  of  £  5.000  a  year ;  £  10,000  were  voted  to  each 
of  his  sisters;  and  £  2,000  a  year  to  his  lady.  A  valuable  estate, 
too,  was  purchased,  at  a  great  sum,  to  be  annexed  to  the  title.  A 
monument,  suited  to  the  place  and  person,  was  erected  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Paul.  Statues  and  mausolea  were  likewise  raised, 
in  most  of  the  important  cities  in  England  and  her  colonies.  Nor 
were  surviving  heroes  forgotten.  Admiral  CoUingwood  was  rais- 
ed to  the  peerage,  with  a  grant  of  £  2,000  a  year ;  and  rewards, 
according  to  their  respective  merits,  were  bestowed  on  the  princi- 
pal officers,  acting  in  this  engagement,which  was  justly  considered 
a  decisive  blow  to  all  the  maritime  schemes  of  the  enemy  against 
Great  Britain. 

This  season,  a  new  question  arose,  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  in  respect  to  neutral  rights. 

It  was  hinted,  in  the  introductory  chapter*  to  this  section  of  the 
history,  that  the  British  government,  during  the  former  part  of  this 
war,  (for  it  was  but  interrupted  by  the  truce  of  1801,)  had  not  ri- 

*  Page  7. 
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gidly  insisted  on  all  her  belligerent  claims  ;  nor  had  been  uniform, 
in  regard  to  their  exaction  or  relaxation.  The  wishes  of  their 
own  merchants,  the  desire  of  peace  with  their  transatlantick 
brethren,  and  the  engrossing  claims  of  their  conflict  with  France, 
at  times  operated,  to  produce  orders  in  council,  more  or  less  libe- 
ral in  their  application  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  rule  of  the 
war  of  1756,  as  it  is  familiarly  quoted,*  had  not  been  rigorously 
enforced ;  and  a  very  large  and  profitable  trade  had  been  enjoyed, 
by  American  merchants,  in  carrying  the  produce  of  French,  Dutch, 
and  Spanish  colonies  to  Europe.  In  some  instances,  the  cargo 
was  not  unladen  in  the  United  States  ;  a  new  set  of  papers,  per- 
haps a  new  m.aster  and  seamen,  were  put  on  board ;  or  the  cargo 
was  shifted  from  one  vessel  to  another,  prepared  to  receive  it ;  and 
in  this  way  it  was  pleaded,  that  the  continuity  of  the  voyage  was 
broken.  The  direct  transportation  to  the  mother  country  from. 
the  colony,  is  believed  to  have  been  generally  admitted  to  be  ille- 
gal. On  the  detention  of  several  valuable  ships,  by  the  cruisers 
of  Great  Britain,  on  an  alleged  violation  of  her  maritime  rights, 
in  reference  to  enemies'  colonies,  a  strong  sentiment  of  injury  was 
roused,  in  the  United  States.  Memorials  from  many  of  the  com- 
mercial cities  were  forwarded  to  the  congress,  some  of  which  were 
very  able  and  spirited.  A  remonstrance  was  presented  by  the 
American  minister,  Mr.Munroe,  to  the  British  government;  and 
serious  fears  were  entertained,  that  the  relations  of  amity  between 
the  two  countries,  which  many  circumstances  had  served  to  enfee- 
ble, would  be  interrupted,  or  perhaps  terminated. 

But  prospects  and  events  of  a  far  more  interesting  nature  to 
Britons,  and  of  the  most  auspicious  promise,  as  to  the  condition  of 
man,  demand  commemoration.  A  new  confederation,  more 
powerful  than  any  that  preceded  it,  was  formed,  for  circumscrib- 
ing the  huge  power  and  more  enormous  pretensions  of  France. 
Bonaparte,  instead  of  carrying  into  effect  his  vaunting  menaces 
against  England,  was  compelled  to  defend  his  own  frontier  against 
a  formidable  assailant.  Austria,  Russia,  Sweden,  with  some 
smaller  powers,  in  concert  with  Great  Britain,  had  engaged  to 

*  The  substance  of  this  is  well  stated  by  the  author  of  "  War  in  Disguise,"  which  is  a  masterly 
vindication  of  the  soundness  of  this  principle.  "  A  neutral  has  no  right  to  deliver  a  belligerent 
'rom  the  pi-essure  of  his  enemy,  by  trading  with  his  celonies  in  a  time  of  war,  in  a  way  that  was 
prshibite^  in  time  of  peace." 
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bring  into  the  field  an  effective  force  of  500,000  men,  to  be  head- 
ed by  the  arch  duke  Charles,  against  the  common  enemy  of  the 
world  5  and  it  was  stipulated  that  no  peace  should  be  concluded 
with  him,  but  by  the  consent  of  all  the  allies.  The  hopes,  which 
this  splendid  project  raised,  were  as  transient  as  they  were  de- 
lightful. The  French  chieftain  by  forced  marches,  in  utter  con- 
tempt or  defiance  of  the  immunities  of  neutral  territory,  placed 
himself  between  the  Austrian  armies  and  Vienna,  before  the  Rus- 
sians had  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action.  The  king  of  Prussia, 
it  was  hoped,  would  have  been  aroused,  by  the  new  aggressions 
of  Bonaparte  in  marching  through  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  to  join 
heartily  in  the  coalition.  Complaints  of  the  wrong,  and  consent 
that  the  Russian  forces  should  have  the  privilege,  which  their  foe 
had  forcibly  taken,  followed  a  visit  of  the  emperour  Alexander  to 
Berlin.  A  Prussian  force  also  took  possession  of  Hanover,  25 
October,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England.  But  a  series  of 
reverses  secured,  for  a  farther  time,  the  disastrous  ascendancy  of 
the  corruption,  and  arms  of  the  tyrant.  The  garrison  of  Ulm, 
under  general  Mack,  capitulated  17"  October,  chiefly  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  former ;  and  about  the  middle  of  November,  Vienna 
yielded,  though  without  opposition,  to  the  force  of  the  latter. 
Early  in  December,  was  fought,  on  the  plains  of  Austerlitz,  one 
of  the  most  awful  battles,  in  the  annals  of  human  butchery.  The 
details  are  too  humiliating  to  be  particularized  ;  if  the  limits  of 
this  sketch  would  admit  them.  Buonaparte  was  victor.  Austria 
submitted  to  a  treaty,  to  which  none  but  a  vanquished  powerj 
could  have  consented  ;*  and  Russia  withdrew  her  forces  from  the 
field  of  humiliation. 

The  woes  of  Europe  now  clustered.  The  man,  whom  ri  oqq  'i 
Providence,  had  before  used  as  the  instrument  of  her  deliv- 
erance, and  on  whom  all  eyes  were  turned,  as  again  to  be  honoured 
in  accomplishing  her  i-escue,  was  removed  from  earth.  William 
Pitt  died,  24  January,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  Jige.  His  health  had 
been  for  some  time  slender,  and  his  most  intimate  friends  were 
apprehensive,  of  the  effects  to  himself,  of  his  resuming  the 
direction  of  affairs.     With  his  habits,  of  personal  attention  to  the 

*  It  was  computed  that  Austtia  ceded  1300  squaie  miles  of  territory,  occupied  by  at  least  twe 
and  a  half  millions  of  people,  and  yielding  16  millions  of  florins  in  revenue.  All  her  influeuce,  too 
both  in  €cermany  and  Italy,  wa?  surrendered, 
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vast  and  various  business  of  his  high  office,  no  important  post,  in 
the  most  tranquil  state  of  affairs,  would  have  been  a  chair  of  ease. 
What  then  must  have  been  his  charge,  at  such  a  time  i  A  plan, 
concerted  with  all  his  wisdom,  and,  as  was  fondly  hoped,  secured 
by  every  possible  precaution,  for  staying  the  plague  with  which 
the  earth  was  scourged,  was  frustrated.  Whether  pusillanimity 
or  treachery,  in  some  of  the  subsidiaries  of  Britain,  had  detached 
Germany,  and  Prussia,  from  the  common  cause ;  it  for  a  time 
seemed  desperate.  The  depressed  spirits,  and  exhausted  strength, 
and  broken  health,  of  its  mighty  champion,  v/ere  unequal  to  sus- 
tain the  shock.  He  met  the  approach  of  death,  in  a  manner  be- 
coming his  life.  To  his  friend,  and  the  tutor  of  his  youth,  the 
lord  bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  declared,  in  the  strongest  terms,  "  his 
sense  of  un worthiness,  and  his  firm  reliance  on  the  free  mercy  of 
God,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ."  His  last  hours  were 
made  serene,  by  the  offices  of  piety,  and  the  hopes  of  the  gospel. 
Of  the  character  and  services  of  this  wonderful  man,  space  can- 
not be  allowed  to  speak.  His  eulogy  is  written  in  his  country's 
history ;  it  is  interwoven  in  the  records  of  the  world  ;  and  while 
these  last,  will  be  read  with  grateful  admiration.  As  a  statesman 
and  an  orator,  few  can  be  compared  to  him.  With  less  fancy, 
or  less  frequent  indulgence  of  it,  than  Burke  and  ^mes,  with  less 
discursive  illustration  than  Fox,  he  still  had  as  much  fascination 
as  either ;  and  yet  seemed  to  have  no  object,  but  the  closest  rea- 
soning on  principles,  or  stating  of  facts.  Probably  Hamilton 
more  resembled  him,  than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries.  Both 
were  scholars,  "good  and  ripe  ones;"  willing  to  render  the 
greatest  services,  without  being  ambitious  of  appearing  to  com- 
mand, in  their  respective  governments. '  Both  raised  the  finances 
and  the  commerce  of  their  country,  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  pros- 
perity. Both,  in  publick  life,  were  of  irreproachable,  of  unsus- 
pected, integrity  5  in  private  conduot,  prevailingly  amiable  and  en- 
gaging. Both  served  their  countrymen,  disinterestedly ;  for  with 
opportunities  for  amassing  pj-incely  affluence,  both  left  to  surviv- 
ing friends  no  legacy,  but  of  a  fame  beyond  price.  Would  that 
relig'ion  could  unreservedly  approve  of  every  particular,  in  the 
life  of  either  ;  and  that  the  last  act  of  the  American  had  not  been 
as  censurable  as  it  was  mournful !  To  the  Briton,  national  grati- 
tude expressed  itself,  by  providing  for  the  expenses  of  a  magnifi- 
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cent  funeral ;  by  terecting  a  grand  monument,  in  Westminster 
abbey  ;  and  by  a  unanimous  vote,  in  parliament  of  f^.  40,000,  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts. 

About  the  time  that  England  was  in  tears  for  Nelson  and  Pitt, 
the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Cornwallis, 
governour  general  of  India.  This  event,  which  took  place  5  Oc- 
tober, was  one  of  no  ordinary  calamity.  The  war  between  the 
company  and  the  natives,  before  noticed,*  had  not  ceased  ;  hut 
rather  threatened  to  become  more  extensive  and  severe.  The 
talents,  character,  and  former  successful  administration  of  the 
marquis,  inspired  general  confidence,  that  his  presence  would 
have  established  and  secured  a  just  and  honourable  peace.  He 
was  enabled,  in  a  short  time,  to  do  much  towards  fulfilling  these 
expectations ;  and  left  the  work  comparatively  easy  for  his  suc- 
cessour.  The  East  India  company,  in  testimony  of  their  high 
sense  of  his  eminent  services,  voted  to  his  son,  the  salary  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  amounting  to  about  jG.  40,000. 

The  new  triumph  of  Bonaparte  served  to  strip  his  ultimate  de- 
signs of  any  veil,  by  which,  however  thin,  some  might  have 
before  been  deceived.  In  all  the  naked  deformity  of  absolute, 
unrelenting  despotism,  the  monster  stood  displayed.  Because  a 
Russian  and  English  force  had  landed  in  Naples  ;  he  who  had  au- 
daciously invaded  Prussian  independence,  by  marching  his  licen^f 
tious  hordes  through  its  peaceful  territory,  issued  a  decree,  "  that 
the  Neapolitan  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign."  The  crown  was 
given  to  Joseph  Buonaparte  j  who,  with  an  army  to  secure  his 
welcome,  immediately  entered  the  kingdom,  and  seized  on  the 
capital.  The  royal  family  retired  to  Sicily,  under  protection  of 
the  British.  The  fortress  of  Gaeta,  commanded  by  the  prince  of 
Hesse,  made  a  vigorous  and  most  gallant  defence,  long  protract- 
ed through  the  active  co-operation  of  sir  Sidney  Smith's  squadron. 
But  it  capitulated,  to  general  Massena,  18  July.  On  the  fourth 
of  the  same  month,  a  very  famous  battle  was  fought  in  another 
part  of  this  kingdom,  by  a  British  force  of  4,500  men  from  Sicily, 
under  general  sir  John  Stuart,  with  tiie  French  TOOO  strong,  un- 
der general  Regnier.  The  issue  was  such  as  even  to  exceed  the 
expectations  of  those,  who  most  highly  calculated  on  British  val- 
our and  skill.    The  enemy  was  totally  defeated.    Their  killed, 
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wounded  and  prisoners  exceeded  5000  ;  while  that  of  the  British, 
consisted  of  one  officer,  S  sergeants,  41  men  killed ;  11  officers, 
8  sergeants,  and  233  men  wounded.  This  battle,  called  that  of 
Maida,  near  which  place  it  was  fought,  vies  with  any  in  military 
annals.  The  commander  was  proclaimed,  by  the  king  of  Naples, 
his  vicegerent  in  Italy.  The  inhabitants  of  both  Calabrias  were, 
for  a  time,  freed  from  their  oppressours ;  and  the  stores,  col- 
lected for  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
But  these  brave  Neapolitan  loyalists  were,  ere  long,  overpower- 
ed by  numbers ;  and  the  operations  of  general  Stuart  and  sir 
Sidney  Smith,  were  confined  to  the  preserving  of  Sicily. 


CHAP,  V. 
LORD  HENRT  PETTY's  MINISTRY.    ABOLITION  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

X  HE  administration,  which  succeeded  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  indeed 
new.  Not  an  individual,  of  the  former  cabinet,  was  in  this.  Among 
the  prominent  members  were,  lord  Henry  Petty,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer;  lord  Grenville,  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  Mr.  Fox, 
secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign  department;  Mr.  Windham,  colo- 
nial department ;  Mr.  Grey,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  The  ad- 
mission  of  Mr.  Fox,  furnished  to  the  nation^  with  a  large  portion 
of  whom  he  was  very  popular,  new,  though  unnecessary  proof, 
that  their  sovereign,  in  times  of  peril,  would  make  great  sacrifices 
of  his  personal  feelings,  for  the  sake  of  union,  and  the  general 
good.  The  effect  appeared  correspondent  to  his  magnanimous 
purpose ;  and  the  ministry,  which  must  be  granted  to  have  com- 
prized great  and  various  talents,  was  so  compounded  of  the  seve- 
ral political  parties,  that  each  found  in  it  some  special  favourite, 
to  admire  and  defend. 

Abroad,  disastrous  as  had  been  the  campaign  of  the  allies,  vic- 
tory still  perched  on  the  Britisli  standard,  in  most  of  tlie  single 
effijrts  made  against  the  foe.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  taken 
from  the  Dutch;  by  an  expedition  commanded  by  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham,  and  general  sir  David  Baird.  A  landing  was  effected,  of 
about  4000  men;  and  on  the  8tli  January,  a  battle  was  fought,  m 
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which  the  enemy,  5000  strong,  including  a  very  numerous  cavalry, 
Avere  compelled  to  yield,  with  great  slaughter.  On  the  following 
day,  as  the  victors  were  pressing  their  march,  towards  Cape 
town,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  by  governour  Jansens,  proposing  a 
capitulation;  which  was  accepted,  and  signed  on  the  10th. 

Another  brilliant  naval  victory  served  further  to  cripple  the 
power  of  Bonaparte,  on  the  ocean.  Admiral  Duckworth  entirely 
defeated  a  squadron  of  5  French  ships  of  the  line,  2  frigates,  and 
a  corvette,  in  the  Bay  of  Santo  Domingo,  6  February.  One  ship 
of  80  guns,  and  two  of  74,  were  taken  ;  L'Imperiale,  of  120,  (ad- 
miral Seigle's,)  and  a  74,  were  driven  ashore,  and  burnt ;  the  others 
escaped.  In  March,  a  part  of  sir  John  B.  Warren's  fleet  captur- 
ed the  Marengo,  80  guns,  admiral  Linois,  and  another  ship  of  40 
guns,  which  had  committed  great  depredations  in  the  East  India 
seas. 

On  the  continent,  all  still  was  gloomy.  Prince  Eugene  Beau- 
harnois,  son  of  Madame  Bonaparte,  was  made  king  of  Italy  ;  which 
thereby  in  fact  was  incorporated,  with  the  French  empire.  Prince 
Murat,  her  brother,  was  made  sovereign,  with  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Cleves  and  Burg.  Louis  Buonaparte  was  made  king  of  Holland. 
Prussia  basely  accepted  Hanover  in  lieu  of  certain  territories, 
yielded  to  the  usurper;  and,  28  March,  closed  all  its  ports  against 
English  commerce.  In  consequence,  measures  of  just  retaliation 
were  taken  with  such  promptitude,  that  a  vast  amount  of  Prussian 
property  was  brought  in,  by  his  majesty's  ships;  and  a  strict 
blockade  of  thfe  Ems,  Weser,  Elbe,  and  Trave,  was  officially  noti- 
fied. 

Complaints,  in  addition  to  those  respecting  the  colonial  trade,* 
were  made,  by  the  American  government,  on  the  subject  of  fre- 
quent impressments  from  their  vessels,  by  British  oflicers.  A 
proposition  which  did  not  prevail,  was  submitted  to  congress,  to 
pass  an  act,  authorizing  resistance  to  this  alleged  wrong.  But  a 
law  was  passed,  18  April,  "  to  prohibit  the  importation,  of  certain 
goods,  &c.  from  Great  Britain,  or  its  dependencies."  This  first 
measure,  in  the  system  of  restrictioti,  was  to  take  effect  after  15 
November.  By  a  law,  19  December,  the  time  was  extended  to  1st 
July,  following ;  and  the  president  was  authorized  farther  to  sus- 
pend the  operation,  not,  however,  beyond  the  second  Monday  in 
December  ;  and  it  was  so  suspended. 

•  Page  28.  E 
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A  cruiser,  off  New  York,  in  bringing  to  an  American  vessel,  had 
shot  one  of  the  men ;  and  thereby  excited  the  strongest  feelings 
in  that  city  ;  in  which,  domestick  differences  of  opinion  were 
merged,  in  one  sentiment  of  indignation.  A  proclamation  was  is- 
sued, for  the  apprehension  of  the  captains  of  the  British  squad-^ 
ron.  Mr.  William  Pinckney  was  sent  a  joint  commissioner,  with 
Mr.  Munroe,  the  resident  at  London,  to  adjust  the  unhappy  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  countries.  They  were  completely  suc- 
cessful ;  and,  in  December,  informed  their  government  that  a  treaty 
was  agreed  on,  embracing  all  the  points  submitted  to  them;  The 
joy,  which  this  intelligence  gave  in  the  United  States,  was  sadly 
damped,  by  the  rejection  of  this  treaty  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  even  with- 
out submitting  it  to  his  constitutional  council.  To  this  unexplain- 
ed      act,  may  be  referred  all  the    subsequent   troubles 

between  the  two  countries,  which  terminated  in  the  deplorable 
result  of  war ! 

From  this  painful  and  hateful  topick,  it  is  delightful  to  make  a 
transition  to  one  of  a  most  grateful  nature ;  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  To  Mr.  Fox  be  this  honour  attached,  that  he  was  the 
mover  of  the  ultimate  measures,  by  which  this  good  consummation 
was  effected.  Never  be  it  forgotten,  how  much  is  due  to  Mr.Wil- 
berforce,  for  his  early  and  persevering  efforts  in  the  cause  of  mercy 
and  truth.  The  commons  resolved,  10  June,  114  against  15,  "  that 
conceiving  the  African  slave  trade  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy,  the  house  will,  with  all 
convenient  speed,  take  measures  for  abolishing  it,  in  such  manner, 
and  at  such  time,  as  shall  be  thought  adviseable."  The  lords 
concurred,  on  motion  of  lord  Grenville,  24th  of  the  same  month, 
41  against  20,  independent  of  proxies.  Both  houses  addressetl 
his  majesty,  praying  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  negotiate  witii 
foreign  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  general  abolition. 
An  act  of  parliament  was  also  passed,  to  prevent  any  extension  of 
the  trade,  intervening  these  steps,  and  the  final  decision  of  the 
subject;  prohibiting  all  persons,  not  then  actually  engaged  in  this 
traflick,  from  embarking  in  it. 

Russia,  with  Sweden,  had  inspired  a  good  degree  of  confidence, 
that  neither  French  power  nor  intrigue  should  detach  them  from 
the  inteiests  of  England,  which  were  those  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
world.    Strong  fears,  in  reference  to  the  former,  began,  about  this 
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time,  to  be  entertained ;  it  being  published  in  the  Paris  Moni- 
teur,  that  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  with  France,  had  been  sign- 
ed, 20  July.  Probably  somewhat  under  the  disheartening  influ- 
ence of  this  news,  the  antient  Germanick  empire  was  dissolved ; 
and  a  new  confederation  of  the  princes  was  formed,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  France;  and  this,  neither  Austria  nor  Prussia  ventured 
to  resist.  But  the  monarch  of  the  north,  with  that  elevation  of 
mind,  which  has  since  been  still  more  illustriously  manifested, 
spurned  the  disgraceful  instrument,  which  his  minister  at  Paris, 
D'Oubril,  had  concluded,  contrary  to  his  instructions  ;  and  a  new 
spirit  seemed  to  be  awaking  against  the  enemy. 

A  mission  of  lord  Lauderdale  to  Paris,  at  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, naturally  gave  rise  to  some  expectations  of  an  approaching 
pacification.  But  they  pi'oved  delusive,  and  he  returned  early 
in  October.  In  the  declaration,  which  officially  announced  the 
course  and  failure  of  this  negotiation,  it  appeared  that  it  originated 
in  an  offer  from  the  government  of  France,  to  treat  on  the  basis 
of  actual  possession,  with  the  exception  of  Hanover,  to  be  restored 
to  Great  Britain.  But  incessant  versatility  and  bad  faith,  in  Bo- 
naparte, caused  that  the  English  minister  was  repeatedly  recall- 
ed. In  consequence,  fresh  concessions  were  proposed,  and  as 
often,  soon  retracted.  The  surreptitious  treaty  with  Russia,  ap- 
peared to  have  been  one  manoeuvre  to  induce  England  to  con- 
clude a  separate  peace.  His  majesty  expressed,  in  conclusion, 
"  heartfelt  concern,  at  a  continuance  of  the  evils,  inseparable 
from  war.  But  it  is  with  the  enemy,  that  this  awful  responsibility 
rests.  His  faithful  and  affectionate  subjects  will  not  forget,  that 
no  sacrifices  are  to  be  compared  with  the  certain  disgrace  and 
ruin,  of  yielding  to  the  pretensions  of  the  enemy  ;  and  that,  in 
asserting  the  rights  and  upholding  the  dignity  of  the  British  em- 
pire, they  defend  the  most  powerful  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of 
mankind." 

Right  honourable  Charles  James  Fox,  after  a  rapid  decline, 
died  13  September,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  His  name  will 
stand  high  among  his  contemporaries,  illustrious  for  talents,  and 
for  many  important  stations  and  services.  With  many  defects,  and 
great  vices,  he  combined  a  most  attractive  gentleness  in  private 
life ;  so  as  to  have  been  most  devotedly  loved,  by  his  intimate  asso- 
ciates.   His  oratory  was  usually  bold  and  vehement ;  often  most 
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splendid  and  powerful.  His  political  career  was  marked  by  in^ 
consistency ;  and  he  seemed  wholly  under  the  control  of  party 
feelings.  His  religion,  notwithstanding  his  professed  attachment 
to  "  the  truly  apostolick  church  of  England,"  appears  to  have  had 
little  hold  of  his  understanding  or  his  heart.  He  was  much  con- 
nected with  those  among  the  dissenters,  whose  favourite  tenet,  is 
the  insignificance  of  religious  errours,  the  indifference  of  all  re- 
ligious speculative  opinions. 

By  this  event,  some  charges  in  the  cabinet  became  unavoidable. 
Lord  Howick,  (Mr.  Grey,)  succeeded  to  the  foreign  department: 
Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  took  his  place  at  the  admiralty.  Soon 
after,  24  October,  parliament  was  dissolved  ;  and  writs  were  issu- 
ed for  summoning  a  new  one,  returnable  15  December. 

Some  important  successes  crowned  the  British  arms,  by  sea  and 
land,  in  the  course  of  this  season.  Buenos  Ayres,  was  taken  by 
the  forces,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  major  general 
Beresford,  and  commodore  sir  Home  Popham,  27  June.  The 
publick  treasure  was  said  to  exceed  one  and  a  half  million  of 
dollars  ;  private  property  was  protected,  the  religion  and  laws  to 
be  undisturbed.  It  was  however  retaken,  by  Spanish  troops  from 
Monte  Video,  12  August.  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  squadron  met  five 
frigates  and  two  corvettes  from  Rochefort,  alnd  captured  four  of  the 
former,  25  September.  Sir  Edward  Pellew  made  an  attack  on 
the  harbour  of  Batavia,  27  November,  and  took  18  ships,  one  a 
frigate,  and  several  vessels  of  force. 

But  more  important  movements,  on  the  old  continent,  deprived 
these  events  of  much  of  their  interest.  The  king  of  Prussia, 
roused  by  the  noble  conduct  of  his  brother  of  Russia,  assumed  an 
attitude  of  resistance  to  the  oppressor.  In  a  very  able  mani- 
festo, the  multiplied  wrongs  of  France,  "  the  scourge  of  humanity, 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,"  were  detailed.  Together  with  the 
successive  impositions,  aggressions,  and  usurpations  in  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Germany,  the  chief  of  which  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  "  the  perfidious  conduct  of 
Bonaparte  towards  Prussia,  in  the  course  of  his  negotiations  with 
Russia  and  Great  Britain,"  was  particularly  reprobated.  Alex- 
ander also,  at  the  same  time,  publickly  pledged  his  determination, 
to  proceed  to  extremities,  if  no  just  peace  could  be  obtained,  "  to 
secure  ^he  general  safety,  the  preservation  of  his  allies,  and  the 
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dignity  of  hfe  empire."  These  declarations  were  followed  by 
efficient  acts,  corresponding  to  their  spirit ;  but,  alas  !  with  most 
unhappy  issue.  The  Prussian  forces  had  scarcely  collected,  ere 
Bonaparte  was  ready  to  meet  them  :  and  before  the  Russians 
could  arrive  to  tlieir  succour,  the  fate  of  the  monarch  was  decided, 
by  the  disastrous  battle  of  Jena,  14  October;  and  on  the  24,  the  vic- 
tor entered  Berlin.  The  most  strongly  fortified  places  surrender- 
ed at  the  first  summons.  Spandau,  Stettin,  Custrin,  Magdeburg, 
and  Hameln,  opened  their  gates  ;  some  without  any,  others  after 
a  feeble  resistance ;  and  the  bulletins  of  the  conqueror  exultingly 
computed  those  taken  in  the  campaign  at  140,000,  with  nearly 
half  that  number,  left  on  the  several  fields  of  carnage. 

An  immense  Russian  force,  under  general  Bennigsen,  exceed- 
ing 200,000,  advanced  against  these  insolent  invaders.  Prussia, 
with  this  powerful  auxiliary,  once  more  rallied,  and  nearly  70,000 
flocked  to  the  royal  standard.  Several  severe  battles  were  fought, 
in  December,  in  which  both  sides  claimed  the  advantage ;  but 
the  year  closed  without  any  decisive  result  of  the  momentous 
array,  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  turned  with  inex- 
pressible anxiety. 

Louis  XVIII.  in  whose  behalf,  a  deep  interest  would  have 
been  felt,  had  not  after  events  elevated  him  to  the  throne  of  his 
family,  arrived,  this  autumn,  in  England.  He  probably  consid- 
ered, and  justly,  that  the  continent  afforded  him  no  place  of  se- 
curity ;  and  that  if  such  were  any  where  to  be  found,  it  was  in 
"  the  sea-girt  kingdom."  He  was  received  with  distinguished 
hospitality  and  respect  by  the  most  dignified  characters,  under 
the  title  of  count  de  Lille. 

An  event,  worthy  to  form  the  introduction  to  this  p^  o^-  -, 
year's  history,  and  which  will  render  it  an  epoch  in 
the  annals  of  civilized  and  christian  society,  was  the  completion 
of  the  work,  so  long  attempted,  and  so  nearly  effected  the  pre- 
ceding summer ;  the  utter  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  A 
bill,  wholly  interdicting  this  infamous  traffick,  "  by  enact- 
ing, that  from  and  after  1st  May,  no  vessel  shall  clear  out  from 
any  port  or  place  under  the  dominion  of  his  majesty,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  slaves ;  and  that  from  and  after  1st  Jan- 
uary next,  the  British  slave  trade  shall  cease,  both  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  West  Indies,"  was  brought  into  the 
house  of  lords,  by  lord  Grenville,  in  January.    On  the  second 
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reading,  5  Februaiy,  it  was  carried  by  100  against  36.  In  the 
commons,  it  was  debated  23  February ;  and  passed  283  against  16. 
Soon  after  this  triumph  of  humanity,  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
change  took  place,  24  March,  in  his  majesty's  ministry;  not,  as 
for  the  most  part,  in  consequence  of  parliamentary  opposition, 
but  solely  from  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  sovereign.  This  v.'as 
considered,  and  no  doubt  truly,  to  have  arisen  from  some  meas- 
ures,,introduced  into  the  house  of  commons,  relative  to  what  was 
popularly,  but  invidiously  called,  catholick  emancipation ;  to 
which,  the  good  old  king  was  conscientiously  opposed ;  and 
which,  besides,  he  thought  his  coronation  oath  would  have  forbid- 
den him  to  sanction. 


CHAP.  VI. 

ilR.  PERCEVAL'S  MINISTRY.    REVOLUTION  IN  SPAIN. 

T  -         • 

jln  April,   right   honourable  'Spencer  Perceval  was   appointed 

chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  duke  of  Portland,  first  lord  of 
ti'easury  ;  Mr.  George  Canning,  secretary  of  state,  for  foreign  de- 
partment ;  lord  Hawkesbury,  home  department ;  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  colonial  department ;  lord  Mulgrave,  first  lord  of  admiral- 
ty &c.  With  a  view  probably,  of  surely,  though  indirectly,  as- 
certaining the  sense  of  his  people  on  the  great  question,  the  par- 
liament was  dissolved,  29  April,  and  writs  were  issued  for  a 
new  election,  returnable  22  June.  The  point  at  issue  seemed  to 
the  monarch  of  such  vital  importance,  that  he  was  willing  to 
take  the  immense  responsibility,  of  removing  several  very  pop- 
ular members  of  the  cabinet,  at  a  time  of  peculiar  solicitude, 
on  account  of  the  state  of  the  continental  war.  Very  active  ef- 
forts were  made  by  both  sides ;  the  result  appeared,  on  the  ad- 
dress in  answer  to  the  speech,  at  opening  the  session,  26  June. 
The  numbers  were,  for  it  300,  against  it  155.  In  the  house  of 
lords,  the  division  was  160  to  67. 

The  great  hostile  armies,  after  a  long  succession  of  compara- 
tively inconsiderable  skirmishes,  (among  which,  however,  that  of 
'Eviau,  7  and  8  February,  would  in  any  former  war  have  been 
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accounted  a  great,  as  it  was  a  most  bloody  battle  ;)  had  a  general 
engagement  at  Friedland,  14  June.  The  slaughter,  on  both  sides, 
was  immense ;  the  French  were  victors.  The  reader  will  probably 
remember  this  day  as  that  which,  in  1800,  gave  to  the  first  con- 
sul his  bloody  laurels  at  Marengo.  It  now  proved  awfully  disas- 
trous to  the  allies.  After  the  fall  of  Dantzic,  27  May,  the  most 
fearful  apprehensions  were  entertained,  as  respected  the  issue 
of  the  campaign.  These  were  realized,  in  fullest  extent.  Bona- 
parte entered  Konigsburg,  the  2d  day  after  the  battle,  and 
pushed  on,  by  rapid  marches,  to  Tilsit,  where  the  Russians  pro- 
posed an  armistice.  A  first  conference  took  place,  between  him 
and  the  emperour  Alexander,  23  June ;  and  on  some  following 
days  the  king  of  Prussia  becoming  a  party,  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  signed,  3  July,  by  which  Europe  was,  for  a  time,  bound  at 
the  feet  of  the  enemy  of  Britain. 

To  countervail,  if  possible,  the  effects  of  this  ascendancy,  be- 
came an  imperious  demand  of  self  preservation.  An  avowed  ob- 
ject was  to  exclude  British  commerce  from  the  whole  continent ; 
and  with  a  view  to  this,  it  was  the  policy  and  plan  of  Bonaparte  to 
secure  to  himself  the  navy,  together  with  the  alliance  of  Denmark. 
The  honourable  Francis  James  Jackson,  was  sent  envoy  to  that 
court;  and  a  proffer  of  aid,  naval,  military,  and  pecuniary  was 
made,  to  enable  the  prince  regent  to  resist  the  mandate  of  the 
dictator.  His  European  possessions  were  to  be  guarantied,  and 
his  colonial  possessions  extended,  on  condition  that  the  fleet 
should,  for  a  time,  be  removed  to  a  port  in  England,  to  be  restor- 
ed in  the  same  condition,  as  when  placed  there.  A  powerful  ar- 
mament was  sent  to  protect  him  against  the  consequences  of 
his  amity,  in  case  of  compliance ;  and  otherwise  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  the  fleet.  Admiral  Gambler,  with  25  sail  of  the  line, 
9  frigates,  and  21  smaller  vessels,  sailed  from  Yarmouth  for  the 
Baltick,  27  July ;  and  passed  the  sound,  12  August.  The  land  for- 
ces, amounting  to  nearly  30,000  were  commanded  by  general^lord 
Cathcart.  The  troops  disembarked  I6tli,  on  the  island  of  Zealand, 
and  proceeded  to  invest  the  capital.  Batteries  were  opened  on 
Copenhagen,  2  September,  and  at  the  same  time  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment was  commenced  from  the  shipping,  and  continued  3 
successive  days,  when  a  capitulation  was  proposed.  On  the  8th, 
the  capital  was  surrendered.    The  ships  of  war  of  every  de- 
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scription,  16  or  18  sail  of  the  line,  9  frigates,  14  sloops  of  war, 
and  many  gun-boats,  with  all  naval  stores,  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment, were  delivered  up ;  all  other  property,  publick  and 
private,  remained  unmolested.  Instigated  by  the  assurance  of 
aid  from  a  French  alliance,  the  crown  prince  declared  war 
against  his  Britannick  majesty,  and  interdicted  all  intercourse 
with  his  subjects,  under  severest  penalties,  and  even,  in  case 
of  direct  communication,  on  pain  of  death. 

Another  power  was  also  inveigled  into  hostilities  against 
Great  Britain.  Sebastiani,  the  French  envoy  at  Constantinople, 
had  succeeded  in  producing  war  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and 
Russia  ;  and  England  joined  with  its  then  ally.  Admiral  Duck- 
worth passed  the  Dardanelles,  19  February;  and  approaching 
the  Turkish  capital,  dispatched  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  porte,  in  or- 
der to  negotiate  an  equitable  peace.  But  the  populace,  it  was 
said  in  reply,  were  so  averse  to  pacifick  measures,  that  the  court 
thought  it  inexpedient  farther  to  exasperate  them,  by  entering  in- 
to a  treaty.  The  force  not  being  suflicient  for  the  attack  of  the 
city  and  fleet,  with  any  probable,  or  scarcely  possible,  chance 
of  success;  the  British  squadron  retired,  though  not  without 
considerable  loss. 

A  British  force  from  Messina.,  under  general  Eraser,  succeed- 
ed in  an  attack  on  Alexandria,  20  March.  Rossetta  was  also 
twice  attempted  ;  but  the  expeditions  failed,  and  many  of  the 
troops  were  slaughtered. 

In  South  America,  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Curracoa  was 
captured  1  January,  by  4  frigates  under  command  of  captain 
Brisbane.  The  city  of  Monte  Video,  on  the  Rio  Plata,  was 
taken  by  assault,  after  a  severe  siege,  4  February,  by  the  troops 
under  command  of  general  Achmuty  and  admiral  Sterling. 
This  important  fortress  cost  the  victors  more  than  500  killed 
and  wounded,  among  whom  were  several  valuable  ofiicers. 
The  enemy's  loss  was  stated  at  near  1300;  and  2000,  including 
the  governour,  were  made  prisoners.  A  large  force  being  col- 
lected here,  it  was  determined  to  attempt  the  recapture  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  General  Whitelocke  and  admiral  Murray  had  cliarge  of 
the  enterprize,  which  totally  failed.  A  most  desperate  attack, 
5  July,  was  as  desperately  resisted.  On  the  6th,  general  Liniers, 
then  commander,  proposed  an  anw^tice,  whick  vas  gladly  ac- 
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cepted ;  and  issued  in  a  convention,  by  which  all  the  prisoners 
on  both  sides,  were  to  be  restored,  and  Monte  Video  evacuated 
in  two  months.     The   British  loss  was  not  less  than  2400. 

On  the  other  part  of  the  continent,  the  progress  of  events  was 
also  unfavourable.  No  small  dissatisfaction  was  felt,  bj  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States,  at  the  measures  which 
Great  Britain  felt  bound  to  adopt,  to  counteract  the  anti-commer- 
cial edicts  of  her  enemy.  The  famous  Berlin  decree,  issued  21 
November  1806,  declared  "all  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of 
blockade  ;  and  prohibited  all  commerce  and  correspondence  with 
them."  When  this  before  unheard  of  outrage,  against  the  law 
of  nations  and  the  rights  of  neutrals,  was  known  in  London,  the 
American  ministers  there  were  apprised  by  government  distinct- 
ly and  frankly,  that  if  a  measure  of  this  sort  were  submitted  to, 
Great  Britain  would  be  compelled  to  retaliate.  No  resistance 
was  made,  in  fact,  to  this  enormous  wrong;  which,  if  it  could  ad- 
mit of  aggravation,  was  increased  by  being  in  direct  contrariety 
to  the  express  stipulations  of  an  existing  treaty.  If  any  remon- 
strance were  made  on  this  subject,  it  was  of  a  kind  to  give  little 
satisfaction  to  most  in  America,  and  to  none  in  Great  Britain. 
The  consequence  could  not  therefore  be  surprising,  however  un- 
pleasant. Orders  in  council  were  issued,  11  November,  ISOf; 
not  much  less  rigorous  than  the  decree  before  quoted.  The  on- 
ly considerable  neutral  power,  remaining  on  the  ocean,  was,  of 
course,  greatly  affected  by  these  conflicting  arrangements  of  the 
two  great  belligerents. 

An  unhappy  rencounter,  between  an  English  and  an  American 
frigate,  the  Leopard  and  the  Chesapeak,  22  June,  had  extreme- 
ly irritated  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Sev- 
eral deserters  from  the  former  were  known  to  be  on  board  the 
latter ;  and  her  commander,  commodore  Barron,  refused  to  sur- 
render them,  or  to  permit  search  to  be  made  for  them.  Captain 
Humphries,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  admiral  Berkeley^ 
resolved  to  obtain  them  by  force ;  he  attacked  the  Chesapeak, 
which,  after  two  broadsides,  struck  her  flag,  having  had  5  men 
killed,  and  21  wounded.  Of  the  men  demanded,  one  \Vas  found, 
who  with  three  other  deserters,  was  taken  out,  and  the  frigate  set  at 
liberty.    K proclamation  of  the  president  followed,  2  July,  order- 
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ing,  among  other  things,  all  British  ships  of  war  to  quit  the  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States,  and  inhibiting  all  intercourse  whatev- 
er, between  them  and  the  inhabitants. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Mr.  Canning, 
in  a  note  to  Mr.  Man  roe,  25  July,  informed  him  of  the  affair, 
and  expressed  '•'  sentiments  of  the  deepest  regret ;  and  assurance, 
that  if  on  investigation,  his  majesty's  officers  shall  prove  culpable, 
the  most  prompt  and  effectual  reparation  shall  be  afforded." 
Right  honourable  George  Rose  was  sent,  in  October,  on  a  special 
mission,  to  adjust  the  existing  difficulties,  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. But  appearances  were  unfavourable.  The  message  of 
president  Jefferson,  at  the  opening  of  an  extra  session  of  con- 
gress, 27  October,  breathed  a  spirit  of  irritation  and  hostility. 
The  n  on -importation  act  was  allowed  to  go  into  aperation ;  and 
as  a  further  step  in  the  system  of  coercion,  an  act  laying  aa 
embarga  on  all  vessels,  for  an  indefinite  period,  was  passed,  22 
December.  At  the  close  of  this  year,  Russia  again  united  with 
the  enemies  of  Great  Britain ;  and  "  proclaimed  anew  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  armed  neutrality,  that  monument  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  empress  Catharine."  The  prince  regent  of  Portugal,  too, 
acceded  to  the  "  cause  of  the  continent,"  and  shut  her  ports 
against  British  commerce.  But  finding  that  no  sacrifices,  short  of 
unconditional  subjection,  would  appease  the  usurper  of  France, 
he  embarked  from  Lisbon,  20  November,  with  the  royal  family, 
the  court,  and  a  great  number  of  loyal  subjects,  for  the  Brasils. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  8  sail  of  the  line,  4  frigates,  4  smaller 
ships  of  war,  and  about  40  large  merchantmen  ;  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  were  received  by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  who 
sent  4  ships  of  the  line,  with  them  as  an  escort. 

In  December,  Madeira  was  provisionally  surrendered  to  his 
Britannick  majesty ;  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  crown  of  Portu- 
gal, until  a  general  pacification.  The  Danish  islands  of  St. 
Thomas,  St.  John,  and  St.  Croix,  also  yielded  without  opposi- 
tion. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  continued  to  un- 
riS09  1    ^^^^  themselves,  in  the  submission  of  Europe  to  the  in- 
creasing impositions  of  the  dictator.     With  the  vast 
accession  of  territory  and  power,  which  he  derived  from  it,  his 
ambitious  claims  and  projects  seemed  to  rise  in  proportion  ;  and 
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his  determination  was  now  stated  to  be,  "  that  France  will  not 
lay  down  liev  arms,  until  she  has  conquered  the  freedqm  of  the 
seas.^^  Of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  this  end,  the  decree  af 
Milan,  (17  December  preceding,)  affords  a  good  specimen.  By 
this,  "every  vessel  which  shall  have  submitted  to  search,  by  an 
English  ship,  or  to  a  voyage  to  England,  or  have  paid  any  tax, 
to  that  government,  is  denationalized  ^  and  every  vessel  that 
sails  to  or  from  England,  or  any  of  its  colonies,  or  countries  oc- 
cupied by  English  troops,  is  declared  good  prize."  At  the 
same  time  he  gave  a  new  constitution  to  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, over  which  his  brother  Jerome  was  his  viceroy.  Portu- 
gal was  occupied  by  his  troops,  and  general  Junot,  proclaimed  that 
"  the  house  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign."  Soon  after,  Bome, 
with  all  the  temporalities  of  the  pope,  were  forcibly  siezed. 

An  entire  revolution,  in  Spain,  appeared  a  favourite  work  of 
the  great  nation.  In  March,  the  old  king,  Charles  IV.  abdicated 
the  throne  to  his  son,  the  prince  of  Asturias,  Ferdinand  VII.  under 
the  superintending  care  of  general  Murat,  and  30,000  French  sol- 
diers. Soon  after,  evidently  in  furtherance  of  the  deep  plot, 
against  the  Bourbon  family,  Bonaparte  solicited  and  obtained  an 
interview  with  the  new  king,  at  Bayonne.  Here  he  was  order- 
ed to  renounce  the  throne  in  favour  of  the  Napoleon  dynas- 
ty; with  which  demand,  for  a  while,  he  indignantly  refused  to 
comply ;  and  justly  complained  of  the  perfidious  protestations  of 
friendly  regard,  by  which  he  had  been  decoyed,  into  this  snare. 
To  secure  the  grand  object,  the  royal  parents  were  induced  to 
come  to  Bayonne ;  and  the  prince,  under  restraint,  and  in  fear 
for  his  life,  gave  back  the  crown  to  his  father,  5  May.  The  old 
king  surrendered  it  to  Napoleon,  who  placed  it  on  the  head  of 
his  brother  Joseph,  king  of  Naples.  This  infamous  procedure, 
and  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  French  armies,  which  had 
continued  to  pour  into  Spain,  roused  the  ancient  heroism  of  the 
nation ;  and  with  delighted  astonishment,  the  world  beheld  the 
first  important  display  of  determined  and  successful  resistance 
against  the  tyrant.  The  government  of  the  country  was  assum- 
ed, temporarily,  by  the  junta  of  Seville,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
VII. ;  and  by  them  peace  was  proclaimed  with  England.  This 
power,  nobly  overlooking  the  unprovoked  aggressions  of  Spain, 
wliile  her  rulers  were  under  the  complete  domination  of  Bona- 
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parte ;  promptly  concurred  in  pacifick  arrangements.  Portugal 
followeil  the  example  of  the  Spanish  patriots  ^  and  an  expedition, 
for  aiding  the  cause  of  freedom,  under  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and 
general  Spencer,  was  immediately  fitted  out.  About  10,000  men 
sailed  from  Cork  for  Lisbon  ;  where,  for  a  while,  the  most  glori- 
ous success  attended  the  efforts  of  the  allies.  In  two  severe  ac- 
tions, 17  and  21  August,  the  latter  near  Vimiera,  the  French 
under  Junot,  gallantly  contested  the  field,  but  were  repulsed, 
with  great  loss.  But  sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  who  now  arrived  from 
Gibraltar  and  took  the  command  of  the  British  army,  granted  to 
the  enemy,  an  armistice,  which  issued  in  a  convention,  remem- 
bered as  that  of  Cintra,  SO  August,  by  which  the  French  troops, 
on  condition  of  an  immediate  evacuation  of  Portugal,  were  not 
to  be  under  the  disabilities  of  prisoners  of  war  ;  but  were  even 
to  be  conveyed  to  some  port  of  France.  Such  stipulations,  under 
such  circumstances,  occasioned  great  dissatisfaction,  among  many, 
both  among  the  new  confederates,  and  in  England. 

In  Spain,  the  patriots  gained  several  important  advantages. 
Admiral  Purvis  sailed  from  Gibraltar  to  their  aid,  and  the  French 
were  compelled  to  surrender,  unconditionally,  their  ships,  5  sail 
of  thft  line,  and  a  frigate,  under  admiral  Rosilly,  at  Cadiz.  A 
splendid  victory  was  obtained,  near  Saragossa,  by  the  troops  un- 
der general  Palafox,  over  18,000  French,  under  Lefebre.  Another 
detachment,  from  Madrid,  under  Dupont,  were  attacked  near 
Cordova,  by  the  Andalusians,  led  by  general  Castanos,  and  after 
a  severe  engagement  capitulated,  to  the  number  of  8,000  ;  as  did 
another  division  of  6,000,  which  was  marching  to  their  relief.  In 
consequence  of  these,  and  similar  results,  king  Joseph,  as  he  was 
termed  in  derision,  with  the  whole  French  force,  evacuated  Mad- 
rid, 31  July  ;  and  Spain  seemed,  for  a  while,  to  be  freed  from 
her  invaders.  Barcelona,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  frontier 
alone,  remained  in  their  possession. 

The  ruthless  despot,  irritated  and  mortified  by  such  determined 
and  effective  valour,  where  he  had  looked  for  tamest  acquiescence, 
fulminated  forth  to  Europe,  the  desperate  threat :  "  200,000 
^  Fi'enchmen  shall  forthwith  cross  the  Pyrennees,  and  before  Christ- 
mas, not  an  Englishman  shall  be  in  Spain,  nor  a  village  remain 
which  does  not  acknowledge  the  king  J  gave."  In  September  he 
had  &n  interview,  wfith  the  emperour  of  Russia,  at  Erfurth  in 
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Saxony.  One  purpose  or  consequence  of  it  was,  a  proposition  to 
the  court  of  St.  James,  for  a  general  pacification.  A  Russian 
and  French  messenger  came  hither  soon  after;  but  the  English 
government  would  not  listen  to  terms,  in  which  the  legitimate 
monarch  of  Spain  should  not  be  recognized  ;  still  less,  "  in  which 
the  glorious  efforts  of  the  people  were  stigmatised  as  insurrec- 
tion.^^ On  the  return  of  Napoleon  to  Paris,  he  communicated 
his  plan  to  the  legislative  body,  26  October.  "  The  first  thought, 
at  this  meeting,  was  a  thought  of  peace.  We  even  resolved  to 
make  some  sacrifices,  to  enable  the  hundred  millions  we  repre- 
sent, to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  repose.  The  United  States  have 
rather  chosen  to  abandon  the  commerce  of  the  sea,  than  to  ac~ 
k,nowledge  their  slavery.  I  depart  to  crown  my  king  in  Madrid, 
and  to  plant  my  eagles  on  the  forts  of  Spain."  &c.  &c. 

The  supreme  junta  began  its  functions  at  Madrid,  under  the 
presidency  of  count  Florida  Blanco.  But  the  season  was  short, 
in  which  this  unhappy  kingdom  enjoyed  a  respite  from  the  con- 
fused noise  and  carnage  of  battle.  In  November,  several  engage- 
ments took  place  between  the  Spaniards  with  their  auxiliaries, 
and  the  French,  in  which  the  latter  were  almost  uniformly  victo- 
rious.    They  again  entered  Madrid,  5  December,  by  capitulation. 

Little  occurred,  this  year,  of  great  moment  to  the  internal  state 
or  foreign  relations  of  England.  With  America,  no  decisive  ar- 
rangements were  concluded.  His  majesty's  ministers  contended 
that  the  "  orders  in  council,"  being  only  in  retaliation  of  the  pre- 
vious far  more  hostile  edicts  of  the  enemy,  these  "  decrees"  must 
first  be  rescinded  ;  and  then  declared  that  the  repeal  of  their  or- 
ders should,  on  the  annulling  of  the  other,  be  immediate  and  effect- 
ual. They  pledged  themselves  to  be  ready  and  desirous  to  place 
neutral  commerce  on  the  ground  of  the  old  law  of  nations.  The 
embargo,  and  the  exclusion  of  British  vessels  of  war,  still  remain- 
ed in  force ;  although  against  the  former,  earnest  remonstrances 
were  sent  to  congress  from  most  of  the  commercial  places. 

The  king  of  Sweden  remained  true  to  the  cause ;  and  in  reply 
to  the  declaration  of  war  against  him,  by  Russia  and  Denmark, 
fully  exposed  the  futility  of  the  charges  made  by  those  powers 
against  him  and  his  ally.  A  levy  of  150,000  men  was  made 
without  difficulty ;  a  powerful  fleet  was  equipped ;  which  was 
joined  by  a  considerable  British  squadron,  under  the  command 
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of  admiral  sir  James  Saumarez,  with  a  large  body  of  troops  un- 
der general  sir  John  Moore.  No  very  important  events  resulted 
from  the  campaign  in  the  north.  The  Swedish  troops  entered 
Norway,  but  effected  no  material  conquests.  The  strong  fortress 
of  Swenburgh  in  Finland,  surrendered  to  the  Russians,  3  May ; 
under  circumstances  which  excited  strong  indignation  in  the 
king,  against  its  commandant.  General  Moore  returned  to  En- 
gland in  July,  and  proceeded  with  his  forces,  to  aid  the  Spanish^ 
patriots.  The  small  islands  of  Mariegalante  and  Deaseada,  near 
Guadaloupe,  were  added  to  the  conquered  colonies. 

The  safe  arrival  and  welcome  establishment  of  the  prince  of 
Portugal,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  opened  a  new  and  rich  source  of  com- 
merce to  Great  Britain.  Lord  Strangford  was  appointed  ambas- 
sadour  to  the  Brazilian  court. 

Among  interiour  occurrences  one  entitled  to  record  was,  a 
conviction  and  sentence  for  heresy,  in  the  consistory  court  of  the 
bishop  of  London,  before  sir  William  Scott.  Reverend  Francis 
Stone,  rector  of  Cold  Norton,  Essex,  was  charged  "  with  having 
preached,  printed  and  published  a  sermon,  in  which  he  had  de- 
nied the  doctrines  of  the  divinity  and  pre-existence  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  atonement."  The  charge  was  fully  proved,  and  the 
judge  declared  "  that  he  should  on  the  next  court  day  proceed  to 
execute  the  sentence  of  law,  and  particularly  of  the  statute  XIII. 
Elizabeth,  and  deprive  the  offender  of  his  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments, unless  he  should,  mean  time,  revoke  his  errours."  The 
court  again  met,  20th;  when  Mr.  Stone  presented  a  paper 
and  addressed  the  court,  in  a  manner  rather  affirming  than  re- 
nouncing the  obnoxious  doctrines  of  his  sermon.  The  registrar 
Avas  ordered  to  enter  on  record,  that  the  defendant  persisted  in 
errour.  The  lord  bishop  of  London  then  entered  the  court,  ac- 
companied by  his  brother  of  Lincoln,  and  others  of  the  dignified 
clergy ;  and  being  informed,  by  sir  William  Scott,  that  the 
charges  were  fully  substantiated,  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
deprivation. 
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CHA.P.  VII. 


JUBILEE  ON  COMPLETING  A  HALF  CENTURY  OF  HIS  IHAJESTY's  REIGX. 
HIS  SEVERE  ILLNESS.    PLAN  OF  A  REGENCY. 


1  HE  British  in  Spain  gained  laurels  before  Corunna,  rionn  t 
16  January  ;  but  the  cypress  was  intermingled  in  the  ' 

garland  of  victory,  for  it  was  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of 
general  sir  John  Moore,  a  scholar,  a  soldier,  and  a  cavalier.  The 
previous  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Spanish  armies  had  compell- 
ed him,  with  the  division  under  general  Hope,  to  retreat  into 
Gallicia  ;  where  he  was  joined  by  general  sir  David  Baird. 
Here,  in  want  of  provisions,  and  with  the  prospect  of  still  greater 
want,  an  embarcation  was  resolved  on,  when  this  memorable 
battle  took  place.  The  British  did  not  amount  to  15,000  ;  the 
French  were  about  20,000  strong,  but  the  victory  on  the  side  of 
the  former  was  complete. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  British,  in  the  campaign,  had  been 
great,  and  several  of  the  transports  were  wrecked  on  the  return 
to  England.  The  severe  and  tempestuous  season  proved  destruc- 
tive also  to  the  Jupiter  of  50  guns,  at  the  entrance  into  Vigo ;  two 
valuable  East  India  ships  were  lost,  and  several  were  much  in- 
jured. 

At  the  winter  session  of  parliament,  Mr.  Wardle,  member  from 
Okehampton,  preferred  some  heavy  cbarges  against  the  command- 
er in  chief,  his  royal  liighness  the  Duke  of  York,  relative  to  impro- 
per influence  in  respect  to  army  promotions  and  appointments. 
Of  the  four  specifications  v/hich  were  brought  forward,  the  house 
of  commons  fully  acquitted  the  Duke  of  the  two  most  material. 
On  the  others,  a  decision  was  not  had  5  for  induced  by  the  ascer- 
tained wishes  of  his  royal  father,  and  the  sensation  in  the  pub- 
lick  mind,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  sir  David 
Dundas. 

The  affairs  of  Spain,  the  convention  of  Cintra,  and  the  relations 
with  America,  were  the  chief  subjects  of  discussion.  ?e. 100,000 
was  added  to  "  Queen  Anne's  bounty  for  raising  the  value  of  small 
ecclesiastical  livings ;  and  an  increase  of  1^.1,000,  annually,  to  the 
salary  of  the  puisne  judges. 
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The  palace  of  St.  Jam€S  was  greatly  injured  by  fire,  21  Janua- 
ry ;  and  the  Drury-lane  theatre  was  totally  consumed,  24  Fe- 
bruary. 

A  most  respectable  board  of  inquiry,  respecting  the  arrange- 
ment at  Cintra,  were  unanimous  in  opinion,  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  a  court-martial  on  any  of  the  officers,  concerned  in  that 
unfortunate  affair. 

Early  in  this  season,  12  January,  a  Portuguese  force,  aided  by 
the  British,  took  Cayenne  from  the  French ;  and  Martinique  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  24  February.  An  attack  was 
made,  11  April,  by  a  squadron  under  lord  Cochrane,  on  the 
French  fleet,  in  Basque  roads ;  and  four  ships,  one  of  80,  two  of 
74,  and  one  of  56  guns,  were  destroyed. 

In  an  expedition  against  the  island  of  Walcheren,  the  troops, 
under  lord  Chatham,  effected  a  landing  the  last  of  July,  and  in 
two  days  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  island.  Flushing  only 
excepted.  This  was  speedily  invested,  and  capitulated, 15  August ; 
5,000  prisoners  being  taken,  and  about  2,000  more,  in  the  previous 
engagements.  By  incessant  rains,  the  dampness  of  the  situation 
was  increased  to  a  degree,  which  rendered  it  exceedingly  unheal- 
thy to  the  British  troops.  The  enemy,  meanwhile,  was  enabled 
to  prepare  an  effectual  defence  for  the  city  of  Antwerp.  At  the 
close  of  the  season  the  island  was  evacuated,  the  fortifications  of 
Flushing  being  previously  demolished. 

Senegal  capitulated  to  a  small  detachment  from  Goree,  IS  July  ; 
and^in  August,  the  town  of  Santo  Domingo  was  taken,  and  given 
np  to  the  Spaniards.  In  the  autumn,  Zante,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca, 
and  Cerigo,  formerly  of  the  Republick  of  the  Seven  Islands,  sur- 
rendered to  a  small  British  squadron. 

In  Spain,  Corunna  and  Ferrol  capitulated,  soon  after  the  embar- 
kation of  the  English.  Saragossa  was  closely  besieged ;  and  a 
hea;vy  bombardment  was  commenced,  12  January.  It  was  sur- 
rendered 14  February,  after  a  defence  of  unparalleled  gallantry 
and  obstinacy.  The  carnage  was  immense ;  by  some  accounts, 
50,000  ;  and  the  town  was  almost  reduced  to  ruins,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  mining.  At  Cadiz,  suspicions  having  arisen  that  timidity- 
or  corruption  were  meditating  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  violent  commotions  arose  among  the  people.  Joseph  en- 
tered Madrid  with  considerable  pomp,  22  January ;  Napoleon  re- 
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turned  to  Paris,  27th  of  the  same  month,  in  consequence  of  indica- 
tions of  renewed  hostilities,  on  the  part  of  Austria.  In  March, 
the  French  garrison  at  Vigo,  about  1,400,  surrendered  to  the  pa- 
triots, aided  by  two  English  frigates.  About  the  same  time,  aQth, 
the  French,  under  marshal  Soult,  took  Oporto,  and  threatened  Lis- 
bon ;  whither  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  sent,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
and  well  provided  armament.  May  9th,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  combined  force,  and  advanced  from  Coimbra  against 
the  French  outposts  at  Grijon,  which  he  drOve  back.  On  the  ISth, 
Oporto  was  retaken,  and  his  lordship  followed  marshal  Soult,  who 
retreated  towards  Gallicia ;  and  ere  long  evacuated  Portugal. 

The  French,  under  marshal  Ney,  were  defeated  near  Vigo,  in 
Gallicia ;  but  in  Arragon,  Blake  sustained  a  severe  loss,  and  Soult 
and  Victor  were  enabled  to  effect  a  junction.  Joseph  created 
some  favourable  dispositions  towards  his  cause,  by  a- decree  for 
the  accepting  at  par,  for  confiscated  lands,  the  paper  issued  by 
the  old  government,  and  which  had  become  of  exceedingly  little 
value.  In  July,  was  fought  near  Talavera,  one  of  the  most  ably 
planned  and  conducted  battles,  which  is  recorded  in  British  his- 
tory. Sir  ArthurVS^ellesley,  having  effected  a  junction  with  general 
Cuesta,  a  general  engagement  ensued.  The  attack  was  begun  by 
the  French,  commanded  by  Joseph  Buonaparte,  aided  by  Jourdan, 
Victor,  and  Sebastiani,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  and  renewed 
early  the  28th.  The  whole  force  was  directed  against  the  British 
portion  of  the  allied  army,  which  did  not  exceed  half  the  number 
of  the  assailants,  but  Was  completely  successful  in  repelling  the 
enemy;  whose  loss  was  estimated  at  nearly  10,000.  That  of  the 
conquerours  was  not  less  than  5,000, including  many  very  valuable 
officers.  Strong  reinforcements  soon  after  arrived,  to  strengthen 
the  enemy,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  campaign  was  unfavour- 
able to  tlie  patriots. 

Affairs  with  America  assumed,  more  and  more,  a  threatening  as- 
pect. The  embargo  act  of  1807,  and  its  several  supplements,  with 
the  previous  non-importation  act,  had  proved  so  intolerably  hur- 
densome,  that  in  many  places  violent  resistance  to  their  provisions 
seemed  not  impiobable  nor  remote.  A  law  was  now  enacted,  1 
March,  to  "interdict  commercial  intercourse  both  with  Great 
Britain  and  France;"  by  which  the  embargo  was  repealed,  except 
as  respected  vessels  sailing  to  these  countries.    The  president 
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was  authorized  to  cause  a  renewal  of  intercourse  with  either  of 
these  powers,  which  should  revoke  their  edicts  violating  neutral 
commerce.     In  April,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  honourable 
David  Montague  Erskine  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  president, 
honourable  James  Madison,  issued  a  proclamation,  19th  of  that 
month,  reciting  that  "  the  British  orders  will  have  been  withdrawn 
on  the  10th  of  June  next,  and  that  the  trade  with  Great  Britain 
may,  after  that  day,  be  renewed.*'     The  joy,  which  this  event  oc- 
casioned in  the  United  States,  was  lively  and  sincere.     In  pro- 
portion to  the  unbounded  gratification,  at  the  prospect  of  renewed 
commerce  and  continued  amitjs  was  the  disappointment  experi- 
enced, upon  learning  that  as 'this  stipulation  by  Mr.  Erskine  was 
unauthorized,  his  government  could  not  ratify  it.     An  order  of 
council  was  issued,  to  protect  such  property  as  might  be  exposed 
in  consequence  of  this  expected  repeal.     On  the  receipt  of  intel- 
ligence, that  the  arrangement  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  Brit- 
ish cabinet,  the  president  proclaimed  that  the  non-intercourse  was 
renewed.     Honourable  Francis  James  Jackson  was  sent  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  and  arrived  at  Washington^ 
early  in  September.     After  a  discussion  of  the  points  in  contro- 
versj'^,  for   several  weeks,  the  correspondence  was  broken   off. 
About  the  end  of  November,  Robert  Smith,  secretary  of  state,  in- 
formed Mr.  Jackson,  that  no  further  communications  would  be  re- 
ceived from  him.     The  reason  assigned  was,  offence  at  his  repeat- 
ed declarations,  "  that  the  executive  had  knowledge  that  the  ar- 
rangement made  by  Mr.  Erskine  was  without  competent  powers, 
on  the  part  of  the  latter."     His  dismissal  was  regretted  by  most, 
and  strongly  censured  by  man}^  of  the  American  people.     In  a 
tour  through  the  eastern  states,  marked  civilities  were  paid  to  him 
by  many  of  the  most  respectable  individuals  and  publick  institu- 
tions.    His  conduct  was  approved  by  his  government ;  and  lord 
Wellesley  assured  Mr.  Pinckney,  that  "  although  no  intentional 
offence  had  been  committed,  yet  as  his  majesty  was  always  dis- 
posed to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of 
states  in  amity,  he  had  been  pleased  to  direct  the  return  of  Mr. 
Jackson." 

A  formal  declaration  of  war  against  France,  by  Austria,  wa& 
proclaimed,  8  April.  Bonaparte,  in  announcing  this  to  his  sen- 
ate, ascribed  it  "  to  the  machinations  and  the  gold  of  England.'' 
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The  archduke  Charles  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian, 
armies,  which  immediately  entered  Bavaria,  unopposed.  Prince 
Stahremberg  came  to  London,  10  May,  as  ambassadour  from  the 
court  of  Vienna;  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  promptly  conclud- 
ed. The  French  "  soldier  of  fortune,"  by  a  course  of  rapid 
marches  reached  Dillengen,  16  April ;  and  in  several  battles,  in 
quick  succession,  gained  decided  advantage.  Ratisbon  was  tak- 
en by  storm,  24th ;  and  on  May  12th,  he  a  second  time  entered 
Vienna.  His  intention  was  to  push  on  to  Hungary ;  and  his 
troops  were  permitted  to  cross  the  Danube,  without  molestation. 
On  the  left  bank  they  met  the  archduke  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion; and  on  the  2Ist  and  22d  of  May,  the  armies,  consisting  of 
at  least  75,000  men  each,  were  closely  engaged,  and  fought  with 
desperate  fury.  The  French  were  compelled  to  retreat  by  the 
only  remaining  bridge,  to  the  island  of  Lobau,  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  Charles  was  pleased  to  pursue  a  system  en- 
tirely defensive ;  and  thus  Bonaparte  was  enabled  to  rebuild  the 
bridges,  and  prepare,  in  other  respects,  for  retrieving  his  late 
disaster.  For  more  than  five  weeks  these  vast  hostile  armies 
reposed  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other.  On  the  5th  and  6th 
July,  the  conflict  was  renewed,  and  the  French  made  good  their 
footing  on  the  ground  before  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  Soon 
after,  the  Austrians  proposed  an  armistice ;  and  one  was  conclud- 
ed for  thirty  days,  on  condition,  that  the  Austrian  troops  should 
abandon  the  Tyrolese.  This  ended  in  a  peace,  signed  14  Octo- 
ber ;  and  Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris,  amid  the  fulsome  con- 
gratulations and  splendid  festivities  of  a  people  enslaved  indeed, 
but  self-flattered  with  the  boasted  triumphs  of  their  tyrant. 

The  memorable  event,  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  majesty's 
accession,  was  calculated  to  excite  much  attention.  The  day, 
25  October,  was  set  apart  as  a  solemn  jubilee  ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served, throughout  the  kingdom.  In  the  metropolis,  the  ceremo- 
nials were  most  magnificent  and  appropriate.  The  morning  was 
devoted  to  religious  worship.  In  the  afternoon,  were  some  grand 
military  exhibitions.  In  the  evening,  illuminations  and  fire- 
works, of  unexampled  brilliancy  and  elegance,  completed  the 
expressions  of  gratitude  and  affection,  cherished  by  a  loyal  peo- 
ple, for  a  virtuous  king.*     Large  subscriptions  were  raised,  for 

*  Among  the  numerous  effusions,  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  which  this,  interesting  occasion 
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liberating  prisoners  for  debt;  in  most  places,  the  poor  were 
feasted  by  the  liberal  provisions^  furnished  by  the  wealthy.  A 
royal  proclamation  granted  release  to  all  persons  under  arrest 
for  breaches  of  military  law,  and  to  all  debtors,  at  the  suit  of  the 
crown.  Religion  and  patriotism  offered  their  joint  sacrifice, 
"  prayers  and  alms"  rose  as  a  memorial  before  the  King  of 
Kings,  for  a  favour,  so  very  rarely*  granted  to  this  or  any 
nation. 

Some  changes  took  place,  in  the  autumn,  among  his  majesty's 
ministers.  The_duke  of  Portland,  lord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr. 
Canning,  resigned  their  respective  places.  Earl  Gray  and  lord 
Grenville  were  consulted,  by  Mr  Perceval,  relative  to  their  dis- 
positions to  take  part  in  "  an  extended  and  combined  adminis- 
tration." Both  these  gentlemen  declined,  though  in  respectful 
and  somewhat  varying  terms,  being  connected  with  the  existing 
cabinet.  After  considerable  delay  in  negotiation,  marquis  Wel- 
lesley  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  ;  honour- 
able Richard  Ryder,  was  appointed  for  the  home  department, 
and  lord  Palmerston  secretary  at  war. 

produced  ;  one  wliich  gave  peculiar  gratification  to  the  lovers  of  simplicity  and  pathos,  was  dated 
li'om  the  "Grampian  mountains",  signed  "Norman  Nicholson."  From  this,  a  few  stanzas  are 
copied. 

"  When  Lori'on  this  reaches,  at  court  sire  receive  it. 
Like  a  tale  you  may  read  it,  and  like  a  sang  sing ; 
Poor  Norman  is  easy  ;  but,  you  may  believe  it, 
I'm  Jifty  years  shepherd,— you're j^iT;/  a  king  !    \ 

/  live  in  the  cottage,  where  Norvalt  was  bred  in, 
Toil  live  in  the  palace,  your  ancestors  rear'd, 
Nae  guest  uninvited  dare  come  to  our  weddin'. 
Or  ruthless  invader  pluck  us  by  the  beard. 

But  ah  !  royal  GEORGE,  and  ah  !  humble  Norman, 
Life  to  us  baith  draws  near  to  a  close ; 
The  year's  far  awa',  that  had  our  natal  hour,  man, 
The  time's  at  our  elbow,  that  brings  us  repose ! 

Then  een  let  it  come,  SIRE,  if  conscience  acquit  us, 
A  sigh  fi'ae  our  bosoms  death  never  shall  wring  ; 
An'  may  the  neist  juVlee  amang  angels  meet  us. 
To  hail  the  auld  shepherd  and  worthy  auld  KING." 

t  See  Homes''  tragedy  of  Douglass. 

*  The  longest  reign,  in  the  English  annals,  is  that  of  Henry  HI.  who  was  croOTied  28  Octo- 
ber, 1216,  and  died,  16  November,  1272,  in  the  64th  year  of  lus  age,  and  fifty  sixth  of  his  govern, 
tnent.  Elizabeth  reigned  nearly  AS  years ;  haying  been  crowned  17  November,  1S5S,  and  died 
24  March,  1603,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age. 
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-The  course  of  events,  on  the  peninsula,  had  been  rioiQ-i 
unfavourable,  in  the  last  months  of  the  past  year.  The 
army  of  general  Blake  had  been  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  not 
less  than  one  third  of  his  whole  force,  which  was  about  55,000 
strong.  Lord  Wellington  remained  not  very  advantageously 
posted  at  Badajos. 

In  February,  Seville  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  on  the  5th, 
they  entered  Malaga,  and  conducted  with  customary  barbarity. 
Cadiz  was  closely  invested;  but  true  to  the  cause  of  Ferdinand, 
exhibited  signal  resolution,  and  made  several  successful  sallies 
against  the  besiegers.  Fort  Matagorda,  garrisoned  by  English 
troops,  was  reduced  in  April.  In  May,  the  Catalonians  obtained 
a  great  victory,  although  at  a  great  price.  Not  less  than  45,000 
French  were  killed,  wounded  and  made  prisoners  ;  and  nearly 
25,000  of  the  Spaniards.  Cuidad  Rodrigo  was  taken  by  the 
French,  21  July,  after  a  gallant  defence  of  16  days  ;  and,  14  Sep- 
tember, Almeida  too  was  taken  by  the  enemy.  The  sensation  of 
regret,  occasioned  by  these  events,  was  soon  superseded  by  exul- 
tation at  the  complete  triumph  of  lord  Wellington,  over  Masse- 
na,  in  the  battle  of  Busaco,  10  October.  The  victory  was  most 
brilliant  and  important,  the  loss  comparatively  small.  5,000 
^French  were  captured  at  Coimbra.  Ceuta,  on  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, was  taken  by  the  British,  for,  and  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  24  March. 

In  the  West  Indies,  between  7  and  8,000  troops  under  general 
Beckwith,  covered  by  the  fleet  commanded  by  admiral  Cochrane, 
landed  near  Basseterre,  on  the  island  of  Guadaloupe ;  and  after 
several  severe  engagements,  the  French  gave  up  the  island,  by 
capitulation,  6  February. 

Much  popular  excitement  in  the  metropolis,  and  thence  ex- 
tending to  many  parts  of  the  country,  was  occasioned  by  the 
commitment,  6  April,  of  sir  Francis  Burdett  to  the  tower,  by  a 
a  warrant  from  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  for  a  libel 
on  that  house.  The  oiFensive  publication  originated  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  strangers  from  the  house,  on  the  discussions  which  were 
had  respecting  the  Walcheren  expedition.  The  former  clamour  of 
"Wilkes  and  Liberty"  seemed  to  be  revived,  with  only  the  change 
pf  the  demagogue's  name.  He  remained  in  confinement  till  the 
prorogation  of  parliament,  21  June ;  and  then  his  liberation  was 
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celebrated  bj  many  of  his  constituents  forming  a  publick  proces- 
sion, and  some  few  of  them  illuminating  their  liouses  in  the  even- 
ing. He  afterwards  instituted  suits  against  the  speaker,  and  oth- 
ers concerned  in  his  arrest ;  but  the  decision  was  in  justification, 
of  the  defendant. 

In  May,  a  most  nefarious  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  His 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  by  Sellis,  one  of  his 
pages,  an  Italian.  This  same  month,  the  anxiety  of  the  royal 
family  and  of  the  publick  was  strongly  excited  by  the  alarming- 
sickness  of  the  princess  Amelia.  Their  fears  were  relieved  by 
her  temporary  convalescence,  but  she  fell  into  a  lingering  state, 
and  died  3  November.  Right  honourable  William  Windham, 
a  man  of  very  distinguished  powers,  a  most  eloquent  orator  and 
upright  statesman,  died,  4  June,  aged  60  years.  July  3d,  lord 
Grenville  was  installed  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
Avith  great  and  splendid  ceremonials.  William  Cobbett,  conduc- 
tor of  the  Political  Register,  was  convicted  of  a  libel,  7  July,  and 
sentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  and  a  fine  of 
jC.lOOO.  In  October,  a  marble  monument  to  lord  Nelson,  in 
Guildhall,  was  completed.  The  countess  de  Lille,  consort  of 
Louis  XVIII.  died  of  dropsy,  14  November,  and  was  interred  in 
Westminster  abbey.  Lucien  Buonaparte,  with  his  family  and 
suite,  arrived  in  England,  1  December,  in  an  American  frigate 
from  Malta. 

Bonaparte's  divorce  from  Josephine,  16  December  previous, 
and  severe  illness,  by  attacks  of  epilepsy,  in  Januarys  and  his 
marriage  with  the  princess  Louisa,  arch-duchess  of  Austria,  1 
April,  excited  so  much  notice  at  this  period,  that  the  entire 
omission  of  them,  would  probably  be  deemed  affectation  of  indif- 
ference. 

Peace  between  France  and  Sweden  was  signed,  6  January. 
About  this  time  Holland  was  annexed  to  the  French  empire. 
Overtures  for  peace  were  said  to  have  been  made,  but  on  condi- 
tions to  which  Great  Britain  would  not  listen.  The  states  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  were  incorporated  with  France,  by  a  decree  of  17 
March ;   and  his  holiness  was  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Savona. 

French  injustice,  to  the  only  neutral  was  filled  up  by  the 
decree  of  Rambouillet,  23  March.  In  pretended  retaliation  of 
the  interdiction  of  all  belligerent  vessels  of  war  from  the  bar- 
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hours  of  the  United  States,  all  American  vessels  and  cargoes, 
arriving  in  any  ports  of  France,  or  of  countries  occupied  by  her 
armies,  were  ordered  to  be  siezed  and  condemned.  After  the 
news  of  the  act  of  May  arrived  in  Europe,  Napoleon's  ministers 
gave  some  intimations  to  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Armstrong, 
that  the  hostile  edicts  would  be  repealed  ;  and  they  were  in  some 
respects  relaxed.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  by  pro- 
clamation, 2  November,  declared  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees were  revoked  ;*  and  that  by  the  law,  just  referred  to,  the 
non -intercourse  should  cease  as  respected  France,  and  be  strict- 
ly executed  against  Great  Britain.  About  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Pinckney  was  advised  to  suspend  his  functions  at  the  court  of 
the  latter  power.  The  alleged  reason  was  that  no  minister  of 
similar  grade,  had  succeeded  Mr.  Jackson.  This  course  of 
measures  seemed  still  more  to  embarrass  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  In  January,  lord  Wellesley  made  a  prop- 
osition to  renew  the  treaty  of  1794 ;  but  it  was  not  accepted, 
as,  at  the  same  time,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jackson  was  represent- 
ed to  have  been  satisfactory  to  his  government. 

The  Isle  of  France,  the  only  remaining  colony  of  the  enemy 
in  any  quarter  of  the  world,  capitulated  to  British  troops,  under 
general  Abercrombie  and  admiral  Bertier,  3  December.  The 
Dutch  spice  islands,  Banda,  Amboyna,  &c.  had  before  been  ta- 
ken ;  the  former,  by  a  force  not  exceeding  one  fourth  of  its  gar- 
rison. 

The  cortes  of  Spain  were  assembled,  by  a  decree  of  Joseph, 
dated  18  April.  Bernadotte  was  elected,  26  August,  successour 
to  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  who  died  suddenly,  while  review- 
ing his  troops,  6  June.  The  new  monarch,  in  subserviency  to 
Bonaparte,  declared  war  against  England,  1  December.  In 
November,  a  malady,  under  which  the  king  had  laboured  for  a 
few  weeks,  could  no  longer  be  concealed  from  an  afBicted  people. 
It  appeared  that  his  majesty  was  rendered  wholly  unequal  to  the 
execution  of  the  duties  belonging  to  the  crown,  by  reason,  chiefly, 
of  failure  in  the  powers  of  his  mind. 

Parliament  met,  SO  November ;   and  the  report  of  the  physi- 

»  They  were  not  revoked,  until  28  April  1811 ;  and  then  expressly  because  "  the  Americans 
had  Oftused  their  rights  to  be  respected,"  by  enforcing  the  non-intercourse  against  Great  Britain. 
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cians  on  the  king's  health,  first  occupied  attention.  An  adjourn- 
ment of  a  fortnight  was  moved,  in  the  hope  of  realizing  the  fond 
expectations,  excited  by  some  encouraging  symptoms  of  his  con- 
valescence, and  carried  in  both  houses,  the  number  in  the  com- 
mons being  243  against  129.  On  the  meeting,  13  December, 
committees  were  appointed  to  examine  the  physicians,  and  re- 
port on  the  whole  case.  There  seemed  to  be  but  one  opinion  on 
the  necessity  of  a  regency ;  but  considerable  diversity  of  v^ews 
was  entertained  respecting  the  mode  of  providing  and  arranging 
it.  Mr.  Perceval's  plan  was  founded  on  the  precedent  of  1788, 
which  had  the  high  sanction  of  Mr.  Pitt's  name.  The  prince  of 
Wales  was  to  be  regent,  under  certain  restrictions,  and  the 
queen,  to  have  the  care  of _ his  majesty's  person.— Both  houses 
having  agreed  that  by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  as  when 
the  king  does  not  appear  in  person,  parliament  should  be  regu- 
larly opened,  it  wa's  determined  that  a  vacancy  existed,  by  the 
incapacity  of  the  monarch  to  perform  the  royal  functions ;  that 
it  is  the  right  of  parliament  to  supply  the  defect ;  and  that  this 
should  be  done  by  bill,  not  by  address. 


CHAP.  viir. 

REGENCY  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES.    ASSASSINATION  OF  MK;  PERCEVALr 

xiis  majesty's  lamented  illness  continued  such  as  to  render  his 

resumption  of  the  care  of  government  in  the  highest  de- 
1811 1  •  ...  . 

♦J    gree  improbable.     A  bill  for  fixing  the  regency,  to  which 

the  assent  of  the  queen  and  of  the  prince  of  Wales  had  been  pre- 
viously obtained,  passed  through  both  houses  of  parliament,  in  Ja- 
nuary. Among  its  provisions  were  the  following:  All  existing^ 
appointments  to  remain,  until  the  regent  declares  to  the  contrary. 
No  act  is  to  be  valid,  unless  done  in  the  name  of  his  majesty.  The 
regent  is  to  be  deemed  a  person  holding  an  office  in  trust.  The 
regent  is  restrained,  for  twelve  months,  from  granting  peerages, 
or  summoning  heirs-apparent,  or  appointing  to  titles  in  abeyance. 
The  care  of  his  majesty's  person, and  the  appointment  of  his  house- 
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hold,  is  vested  in  her  majesty,  the  Queen.  Her  majesty  is  to  be 
assisted  by  a  council,  who  are  to  notify  the  king's  recovery  by  an 
instrument  sent  to  the  privy  council,  &c.  &c. 

George  Augustus  Frederick,*  was  installed  prince  regent 
of  Great  Britain,  at  Carlton  House,  6  February.  Among  the  first 
acts  of  his  administration  was  the  transmission  of  a  letter  to  Mr, 
Perceval,  apprizing  him  and  his  colleagues,  that  "from  feelings 
of  tenderness  and  respect  towards  his  royal  father,"  he  should 
continue  the  present  ministry.  He  received  a  most  respectful 
address  from  the  city  of  London,  expressing  their  condolence  on 
the  king's  illness,  and  congratulation  on  the  recent  arrangement. 
Parliament  was  opened  on  the  12th,  by  a  speech  from  the  prince 
regent,  delivered  by  lords  commissioners. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal  this  was  a  year  of  activity,  and  produc- 
tive of  many  events  of  moment.  The  death  of  the  marquis  Roma- 
na  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  have  a  most  dispiriting  influence  on  his 
countrymen.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  January,  near  the  Guadiana, 
between  about  4,000  Spaniards,  under  general  Ballesteros,  and 
twice  that  number  of  French,  in  which  the  latter  sustained  a  loss 
of  nearly  2,000,  although  they  remained  in  possession  of  the  field. 
Olivenza  was  taken  by  the  enemy  ;  who  proceeded  to  the  siege  of. 
Badajoz,  which  was  commenced  1  February,  and  possession  gain- 
ed, 11  March  ;  not  without  strong  suspicions  being  entertained  by 
many,  of  treachery  in  the  commandant.  A  very  gallant  action 
took  place,  5  March,  near  Cadiz,  between  a  body  of  3,000  British 
■with  2,000  Spanish,  under  general  Graham,  and  8,000  French,  un- 
der marshal  Victor.  The  Spanish  division  of  the  allies,  had  been 
posted  on  the  heights  of  Barossa,  but  abandoned  their  position  on 
the  attack  of  the  foe.  These,  the  British  division  immediately  en- 
gaged, although  the  disparity  was  nearly  3  to  4,  and  obtained  a 
complete  victory ;  3,000  French  being  killed,  wounded,  and  made 
prisoners.  On  the  same  day,  Massena,  to  avoid  a  battle  with  lord 
Wellington,  began  his  retreat  from  Santarem ;  and  continued  to 
recede  before  his  lordship,  harassed  by  the  continual  skirmish- 
ing of  his  pursuers,  and  sustaining  continual  and  heavy  losses. 
Early  in  April,  all  Portugal,  Almeida  alone  excepted,  was  free 
from  its  ruthless  invaders.  Plunder,  fire,  rapine,  and  every  excess 
marked  their  retiring  footsteps.  In  the  words  of  the  noble  deliv- 
*  Boi-ma  Angust,  17^3. 
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erer  of  this  desolated  region,  "  there  is  not  an  inhabitant,  of  any 
class  or  description,  who  has  had  any  dealing  with  the  French 
army,  but  has  had  reason  to  repent  of  it.  This  is  the  mode,  in 
which  the  promise  of  the  commander  in  chief  haS  been  fulfilled  : 
'  We  have  not  come  to  make  war  on  the  Portuguese,  our  friends  ; 
but,  with  110,000  men,  to  drive  the  English  into  the  sea."  Lord 
Wellington  immediately  invested  Almeida;  for  the  relief  of 
which,  Massena,  having  collected  a  large  force  at  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo,  marched  at  the  beginning  of  May.  Two  desperate  attacks 
were  made  on  the  beseigers,  3rd  and  5th  of  that  month ;  but  the 
British  completely  repulsed  the  assailants,  who  lost  not  less  than 
7,000 ;  and  the  city  was  soon  after  evacuated  by  the  French. 

A  similar  attempt  was  made,  on  the  16th,  by  marshal  Soult,  with 
25,000  men,!to  relieve  Badajoz,  which  had  been  closely  beseiged  by 
general  Beresford,  for  nearly  a  month.  General  Blake,  with  9,000 
Spanish  troops,  had  joined  him  on  that  very  morning.  The  Brit- 
ish were  about  the  same  number ;  and  the  Portuguese  between  T 
and  8,000.  The  inequality  was  not  so  great  between  the  allies 
and  the  enemy,  in  numbers,  as  in  the  comparative  want  of  cavalry 
and  artillery,  on  the  part  of  the  former.  The  contest  was  most 
sanguinary  while  it  lasted,  which  was  from  9  o'clock,  a.  m.  until 
2  p.  M.  The  enemy  was  driven  across  the  Albuera;  and  sustain- 
ed a  loss  of  at  least  2,000  killed,  1,000  prisoners,  and  5,000  wound- 
ed. The  allies  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  more  than 
5,000.  Among  the  dead,  were  general  Houghton  and  colonel  Duck- 
worth. Both  sides  claimed  the  victory  ;  but  its  fruits  certainly 
were  on  the  side  of  the  allied  forces.  The  foe  rapidly  retreated, 
and  Badajoz  was  left  to  its  own  defence.  Lord  Wellington,  soon 
after,  reinforced  general  Beresford,  and  took  direction  of  the  siege. 
Soult  rallied  the  whole  of  his  forces  from  Castile  and  Madrid,  and 
most  of  those  from  Andalusia ;  and  so  greatly  outnumbered  the 
armies  under  lord  Wellington,  that  the  latter,  with  consummate 
generalship,  raised  the  siege,  and  retired  to  a  very  strong  position 
behind  the  Guadiana.  The  fortress  of  Tarragona  was  carried  by 
the  French,  in  July,  after  a  valorous  defence  ;  and  not  long  after, 
Valencia  and  Montserrat  shared  the  same  fate,  but  not  after 
displaying  the  same  honourable  resistance.  The  horrours  acted 
by  the  victors,  and  the  desperate  measures  taken  to  overawe  the 
insurgents,  as  they  were  insolently  termed,  instead  of  arousing: 
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indignant  courage,  rather  seemed  to  depress  the  spirits  of  the 
Spaniards.  Figueras  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  in  September, 
and  many  entertained  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  campaign.  But  as  the  year  drew  towards  a  close,  the  pros- 
pect brightened.  A  very  gallant  exploit  was  executed,  about  the 
beginning  of  November,  by  general  Hill.  A  column  of  the  French 
army,  consisting  of  2,500  infantry,  and  600  cavalry,  under  general 
Girard,  was  surprised ;  all  their  stores,  baggage,  &c.  were  captur- 
ed ;  600  were  slain,  1,400  taken,  including  general  Le  Brun,  4  col- 
onels, and  many  other  officers.  The  British  loss  did  not  exceed 
7  killed  and  65  wounded.  In  Catalonia,  baron  D'Erolles  took  the 
town  of  Cervera,  with  a  large  supply  of  provisions,  collected  there 
for  the  use  of  Barcelona.  In  Arragon,  a  force  sent  against  gen- 
eral Mina  was  repulsed,  and  the  whole  body  killed,  wounded, 
or  made  prisoners.  An  enterprize  of  don  J.  Sanchez,  ought  not 
to  pass  unnoticed.  He  posted  a  party  of  men  so  as  to  seize  the 
cattle,  of  the  garrison  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  when  sent  out,  as  usual, 
to  graze  under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  He  succeeded  in  the  at- 
tempt; and  also  took  the  governour,  general  Regnauld,  who  had 
crossed  the  Agueda  writh  an  inconsiderable  escort. 

The  birth  of  a  son  to  Bonaparte,  20  March,  and  his  baptism 
■with  great  pomp,  10  June,  with  the  title  king  of  Rome,  was  a  top- 
ick  of  so  much  consideration,  not  only  in  France,  but  througliout 
the  almost  entirely  subject  continent  of  Europe,  that  it  will  not 
probably  be  thought,  by  most  readers,  out  of  place,  in  a  history  of 
the  only  people,  that  feared  not  the  power,  nor  took  much  interest 
either  in  the  domestick  crimes,  or  pleasures  of  the  usurper. 

In  May,  a  bill  was  passed  for  rendering  more  effectual  the  laws 
against  the  slave  trade ;  by  which  any  person  concerned  in  tliat 
traffick,  whether  as  owner,  in  whole  or  in  part,  freighter  or  ship- 
per, agent  or  factor,  captain,  mate,  supercargo,  or  surgeon,  were 
to  be  punished  sls  felons,  with  transportation  for  14  years,  or  im- 
prisonment and  hard  labour  for  5  years.  An  inferiour  punishment 
was  attached  to  seamen  or  servants. 

jC. 100,000  was  voted  by  parliament,  and  nearly  as  much  more 
subscribed  by  individuals,  for  the  relief  of  the  wretched  peasants 
of  Portugal,  on  whom  the  atrocities  of  the  French  had  entailed  the 
extreme  of  misery.  The  English  army  in  that  country,  officers 
and  men,  nobly  contributed  a  week's  pay  towards  repairing  the 
devastation  which  the  natives  had  suffered. 
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The  king's  health,  though  with  slight  changes  more  or  less  fa- 
vourable, remained  through  the  year  unequal  to  the  charge  of 
government.  In  the  latter  part  of  it,  particularly,  his  mind  be- 
came more  enfeebled,  than  his  body;  and  the  belief  was  general, 
among  those  best  acquainted  with  his  state,  that  he  would  not 
again  assume  the  functions  of  royalty.  The  internal  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  proceeded  auspiciously ;  and  no  important  changes 
took  place.  The  duke  of  York  was  reappointed  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  accepted  the  chancel- 
lorship of  the  university  at  Cambridge.  Lieutenant  general  sir 
George  Nugent  was  appointed  military  commander  in  India. 
Honourable  Augustus  James  Foster  was  sent  minister  to  the 
United  States. 

With  this  power,  the  difficulties  which  had  for  some  years  sub- 
sisted, were  rather  augmented  ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  appeared  unpromising.  The  frigate  President,  com- 
modore Rogers,  of  44  guns,  met  his  Britannick  majesty's  sloop  of 
war,  the  Little  Belt,  of  20  guns,  commanded  by  captain  Bingham ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding,  an  engagement 
took  place,  in  which,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  vast  ine- 
quality, the  former  had  greatly  the  advantage. 

In  June,  it  was  decided  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  that  a  ves- 
sel, which  had  been  detained  for  violating  the  order  of  blockade  of 
April,  1809,  was  good  prize.  This  adjudication  was  on  the 
ground,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  not,  in  fact,  re- 
pealed. This  was  really  the  case ;  notwithstanding  any  assur- 
ances of  the  French  minister,  -which  might  have  implied  the  con- 
trary. A  declaration  may  indeed  now  be  found,  bearing  date, 
April  of  this  year;  but  this  was  not  promulgated,  if  made,  until 
twelve  months  after;*  and,  mean  while,  i.  e.  March,  1812,  Bo- 
naparte had  expressly  pronounced  those  edicts  still  in  force,  as 
the  permanent  law  of  the  empire.  The  British  government  stood 
pledged,  "  that  whenever,  by  some  authentick  act  of  the  French 
ruler,  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  shall  be  repealed,  then  the 
orders  in  council,  from  January,  1807,  downwards,  shall  be 
wholly  and  absolutely  revoked." 

An  engagement  took  place,  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  three 

*  It  was  coramunicated,/or  the  Jim  time,  to  the  American  ministev,  Mr.  Barlow,  12  Jlay 
apd  reached  the  governm(ait,  13  July. 
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British  frigates  and  a  sloop  of  war,  and  four  French  ships,  of  44 
guns,  two  frigates,  and  five  other  armed  vessels.  The  action, 
which  lasted  six  hours,  and  was  very  severe,  ended  in  the  capture 
of  one  44,  and  a  frigate.  Another  44  was  destroyed  ;  and  a 
third  struck,  but  escaped. 

A  large  fleet,  under  the  command  of  sir  James  Saumarez,  was 
sent  to  the  Baltick.  But  the  war  in  the  north,  was  attended  with 
nothing  very  remarkable,  as  it  affected  Great  Britain.  In  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Danes,  on  the  island  of  Anholt,  the  valour  of  her 
troops  was  conspicuously  displayed,  and  attended  with  glorious 
success.  The  garrison  of  but  350  marines,  under  governour 
Maurice,  were  attacked  by  more  than  3,000.  The  enemy  dis- 
played the  greatest  bravery,  in  marching  in  close  column  to  the 
cannon's  mouth ;  but  after  a  combat  of  four  hours  and  a  half, 
they  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  three  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
five  hundred  prisoners. 

The  important  island  of  Java  was  added  to  the  conquests  of 
the  British  arms.  Batavia,  the  capital  was  first  captured ;  the 
loss,  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  was  very  severe.  Nearly  5,000 
were  taken  prisoners ;  and  the  governour,  general  Jansens,  but 
just  escaped.  Of  the  assailants,  about  140  were  killed,  and 
nearly  700  wounded.  After  a  succession  of  heroick  exploits,  on 
the  part  both  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  governour  and  his  re- 
maining force  capitulated. 

The  curiosity  of  publick  men,  and  of  the  nation  at  large,  was 
strongly  raised,  by  the  approaching  expiration  of  the  re- 
'•J  strictions,  on  the  prince  regent.  His  royal  highness  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  February  13, 
which  he  was  authorized  and  desired  to  communicate  to  lords  Grey 
and  Grenville.  In  this,  the  regent  declared,  "  I  have  no  iwedi' 
lections  to  indulge, — no  resentments  to  gratify ,^ — no  objects  to  at- 
tain, but  such  as  are  common  to  the  whole  empire."  He  added, 
that  he  should  feel  gratified,  "  if  some  of  those  persons,  with  whom 
the  early  habits  of  his  publick  life  were  formed,  would  constitute 
apart  of  the  government."  To  this  overture,  those  gentlemen 
replied,  that  "  on  publick  ground  they  must  express,  without  re- 
serve, the  impossibility  of  uniting  with  the  administration."  A 
few  changes  took  place,  in  the  ministry ;  the  most  important  of 
which  was  lord  Castlereagh,  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  in  the 
place  of  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  resigned. 
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Soon  afteF,  a  most  horrid  catastrophe  was  acted,  within  the 
walls  of  parliament.  Mr.  Perceval,  as  he  was  entering  the  lobby 
of  the  house  of  commons,  11  May,  was  assassinated  by  John  Bel- 
lingham.  This  desperate  wretch  had  been  under  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments in  Russia,  some  years  before.  He  alleged  that  he 
suffered  wrong ;  and  repeatedly,  but  without  effect,  applied  to  the 
English  ambassadour  and  consul,  for  redress.  Oji  his  return,  he 
presented  memorials  to  government,  on  the  subject;  claiming 
compensation  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained,  through  the  injus- 
tice of  the  Russian  courts,  and  the  supineness  of  lord  L.  Gower, 
the  minister.  His  applications  had  been  refused ;  and  he,  in  re- 
venge, lesolved  on  the  death  of  some  of  the  administration.  He 
was  tried  15th,  and  his  guilt  being  unequivocally  established,  and 
without  any  palliating  circumstances,  was  executed  18th,  exhibit- 
ing an  uncommon  degree  of  hardness  of  heart,  and  insensibility. 
Mr.  Perceval  was  no  less  estimable  in  private,  than  in  publick 
life ;  of  distinguished  talents  and  services ;  of  exemplary  social, 
and  moral  character ;  of  unfeigned  seriousness,  and  truly  christian 
piety.  A  nation  wept  in  sympathy,  with  the  agonized  relict,  and 
12  orphans.  The  gratitude  of  his  country  shewed  itself,  by  a 
grant  to  these  mourners,  of  jC. 2,000  a  year  to  Mrs.  Perceval, 
^.1,000  to  the  eldest  son,  and  /;. 50,000  for  the  use  of  the  family. 


MR.  VANSITTART'S  MINISTRY.    WAR  WITH  AMERICA. 

3JlUch  embarrassment  arose,  in  the  arrangement  for  a  new  min- 
istry ;  and  the  correspondence  of  several  of  the  principal  persons 
concerned,  was  published.  After  nearly  three  weeks  discussion, 
it  was  announced,  that  the  earl  of  Liverpool  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  treasury;  right  honourable  Nicholas  Vansittart,  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer;  lord  Sidmouth,  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department ;  lord  Castlereagh,  foreign  department,  &c. 

In  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Bassano  to  lord  Castlereagh,  17 
April,  proposals  of  peace  were  renewed ;  but  nothing  favourable 
resulted,  or  was  probably  expected  te  result  from  it. 
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Parliament  was  dissolved,  29  September;  and  the  election,  whicU 
followed,  was  attended  with  comparatively  little  animosity,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  places,  with  no  excesses.  The 
majority,  in  favour  of  administration,  was  equal  to  the  best  expec- 
tations of  its  friends.  Mr.  Canning's  success,  at  Liverpool,  was 
attended  by  circumstances  peculiarly  gratifying  to  him,  personally, 
and  to  his  friends  in  the  ministry. 

The  health  of  the  monarch  remained  nearly  stationary;  but  in 
a  condition  to  preclude  expectation,  and  almost  forbid  hope,  of 
his  restoration. 

Earl  Moira  was  appointed  governour-general  of  India,  in  the 
place  of  lord  Minto. 

This  year  gave  an  entire  new  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The 
spell,  which  had  bound  the  nations,  was  dissolved  ;  and  the  great 
arrangements,  which  issued  in  their  emancipation,  were  commenc- 
ed and  prosecuted,  under  most  hopeful  auspices.  , 

In  Spain,  the  year  opened  with  most  brilliant  successes  ;  and 
these  were  continued,  with  few  interruptions,  through  its  whole 
progress.  General  Hill  drove  the  French  before  him,  in  every  di- 
rection ;  and  in  January,  had  cleared  the  country  about  Merida, 
of  every  detachment  of  its  invaders.  At  Tariffa,  about  1,000  Brit- 
ish and  800  Spanish  troops,  under  colonel  Skerrett,  sustained  an 
assault  from  more  than  10,000 ;  who  were  twice  repulsed  with 
great  loss,  and  decamped,  leaving  their  artillery,  and  most  of  their 
stores,  to  the  besieged.  The  army  of  general  Blake  was  dispersed, 
by  Suchet,  before  Valencia,  and  retreated  within  the  city,  which 
fell,  6  January,  into  the  power  of  the  foe.  But  Wellington 
outdid  all  his  former  fame ;  and  gained  a  high  rank,  among  the 
greatest  warriours  in  the  annals  of  history.  He  invested  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  9  January,  and  carried  it  by  assault  on  the  19th.  The 
governour,  78  officers,  and  1,700  men,  were  made  prisoners,  and 
158  pieces  of  ordnance  taken.  For  this,  and  other  services,  his 
prince  conferred  on  him  an  earldom;  and  parliament,  with  a  vote 
of  thanks,  added  a  grant  of  ;e.2,000  a  year.  The  important  for- 
tress of  Badajoz,  the  key  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  was  also  taken 
by  storm,  6  April,  after  a  siege  of  20  days ;  during  which  it  was 
most  bravely  defended.  Besides  an  immense  amount  of  military 
stores,  172  pieces  of  heavy  brass  cannon,  and  4j000  prisoners, 
were  taken.     Sir  Rowland  Hill,  agreeably  to  a  plan  formed  by 
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earl  Wellington,  demolished  the  fortifications  at  Almaraz,  on  the 
Tagus,  and  the  bridge,  by  which  the  communication,  betweei;i  the 
armies  of  Soult  and  Marmont,  had  been  maintained.  The  earl 
advanced  into  the  interiour  of  the  country,  and  entered  Salamanca, 
17  June.  Not  far  from  this  place,  he  had  a  decisive  engagement 
with  Marmont,  22  July.  The  enemy  were  completely  routed ;  the 
prisoners,  taken  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  the  pursuit,  were 
about  7,000;  among  whom  were  1  general,  6  colonels,  and  130 
other  officers.  The  killed  and  wounded  were  estimated  at  more 
than  10,000.  Eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  2  eagles,  6  stand  of  col- 
ours, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  French  commander 
in  chief  was  himself  severely  wounded  ;  and  4  general  ofl&cers 
were  killed.  Hence  his  lordship  advanced  promptly  to  Madrid, 
and  entered  it  in  triumph,  12  August.  Joseph  Buonaparte  retired 
with  his  army  towards  Toledo,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  Retiro. 
This  was  immediately  invested  ;  and,  when  about  to  be  attacked, 
the  governour  proposed  a  capitulation.  The  garrison,  to  the  num- 
ber of  2,500,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  The  stores  were  of 
immense  value;  189  pieces  of  excellent  brass  ordnance,  900  bar- 
rels of  powder,  20,000  stands  of  arms,  the  eagles  of  two  regiments, 
and  large  magazines  of  clothing,  provisions,  and  ammunition. 
Leaving  Madrid,  the  British  hero  advanced  and  took  Valladolid, 
6  September. 

Besides  these  great  events,  the  siege  of  Cadiz  was  raised,  25 
August ;  the  enemy  retreating  precipitately,  and  leaving  a  numer- 
ous artillery,  and  many  stores  behind.  About  the  same  time  As- 
torga,  Bilboa,  and  several  other  places,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  however  had  sustained  a  considerable  loss  in  Mur- 
cia,  under  general  O'Donnell,  21  July.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  refu- 
sal of  Ballesteros  to  act  under  lord  Wellington,  whom  the  cortes 
had  appointed  generallissimo  of  all  the  armies  of  Spain ;  the  French 
gained  some  advantages,  at  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  The 
Spanish  capital  was  again  disgraced  by  their  dominion,  and  pol- 
luted by  their  excesses. 

In  the  north,  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  was,  by  the  blessing  ot 
Heaven,  to  free  the  world  from  its  oppressour,  awoke.  In  May, 
Napoleon  proceeded  to  Dresden,  and  there  met  the  emperour  of 
Austria,  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  and  some  other  vassal 
princes.     A  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  two  former 
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was  the  result.    In  June,  he  declared  war  againfet  Russia,  and  im- 
mediately marched  into  it,  with  his  several  armies,  exceeding 
500,000.    The  grand  complaint  alleged,  was  :  "  She  had  favoured. 
English  commerce  ;  the  system  of  England  was  triumphant ;  her 
orders  in  council  threatened  to  produce  the  most  important  re- 
sults."    Enraged  and  self-elated,  he  declared  to  the  world,  "  the 
destinies  of  Russia  are  settled."     Alexander,  nothing  intimidated, 
replied,  "  the  sword  is  not  to  be  sheathed,  while  a  single  enemy 
is  on  the  territory  of  my  people."     Through  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  the  Russians  kept  on  the  defensive  ;  retiring  in  good  or- 
der, and  harassing  the  outposts  of  the  invading  force,  with  fre- 
quent, and  many  of  them  severe,  skirmishes.     The  object  of  the 
emperour  appeared  to  be  to  preserve  his  armies  unbroken,  until 
events  should  favour  their  becoming  in  turn  the  assailants.     As 
they  fell  back,their  magazines  and  military  stores  were  destroyed. 
Smolensk  was  taken,  by  the  French,  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody 
battle,  and  with  a  loss  of  upwards  of  7,000  killed  and  missing,. 
Immediately  after  this,  KutusofF,  (or  Kutuzow,)  at  the  age  of  75^ 
returning  fromTurkey,  where  he  had  closed  a  glorious  campaign, 
by  an  honourable  peace,  took  the  chief  command.     A  general 
battle  was  fouglit,  near  a  village  called  Borodino,  from  the  4th  to 
the  7th  of  Septemberj  in  which  the  carnage  on  both  sides  was  most 
dreadful.     The  killed  and  wounded  fell  little  short  of  70,000, 
It  was  said  to  have  been  a  far  more  furious  and  bloody  action  than 
that  of  Eylau,  February,  1806.     The  French  wer6  driven  back; 
and  the  Russians  remained  masters  of  the  field.     But  they  thought 
it  not  prudent  to  maintain  their  ground,  nor  was  it  concluded  to 
defend  Moscow.    This  ancient  capital  was  entered  by  the  French, 
14  September;  to  whom,  however,  it  presented  but  one  scene  of 
universal  conflagration.     Its  patriotick  inhabitants  would  not  con- 
sent that  it  should  enrich  the  invaders  with  its  spoils,  or  afford 
them  winter  quarters  for  shelter.     It  was  therefore  devoted  to 
destruction.     The  flames  raged  four  days  ;  and  all  was  consumed, 
except  the  Kremlin,  a  quarter  of  the  city  surrounded  by  a  higli 
wall.     So  desperate  was  the  resolution  with  which  a  general  de- 
testation of  the  foe  had  inspired  a  brave  people,  that  even  this  sa- 
crifice, great  as  it  was,  appeared  far  less  terrible,  than  that  it  should 
give  comfort,  or  furnish  means,  to  the  invaders.     Their  situation, 
in  this  desolated  city,  was  distressing  in  tlie  extreme.     Straitened. 
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for  provisions,  and  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  a  "  horrid  win- 
ter," Bonaparte  and  his  hordes  evacuated  it,  19  October,  and  the 
Russians  reoccupied  it,  22d.  On  the  18th,  Murat's  corps  was  sig- 
nally beaten  by  the  army  of  Bennigsen ;  while  that  of  Witt- 
genstein, totally  defeated  the  division  under  St.  Cyr,  on  the  20th. 
Bonaparte  marched  rapidly  to  Smolensk,  which  he  reached,  pur- 
sued and  harassed  all  the  way,  9  November.  This  same  day,  the 
division  under  Beauharnois  was  attacked  and  dispersed  by  that  of 
Platow.  From  Smolensk  the  leader  was  compelled  to  fly,  about 
the  middle  of  November.  On  the  16th  and  17th,  he  was  attacked 
by  KutusofF,and  sustained  immense  loss  in  both  the  battles.  He 
rapidly  retreated  towards  Wilna,  closely  followed,  and  severely 
annoyed  by  the  cossacks.  It  was  computed,  that  from  Smolensk 
to  Wilna  his  loss  was  not  less  than  120,000.  A  large  Prussian 
force,  under  Macdonald,  entered  into  a  convention  of  neutrality ; 
and  the  utter  rout  and  destruction  of  the  French  armies  was  ef- 
fected. Bonaparte  delivered  over  the  miserable  remnant  of  his 
troops  to  Murat,  5  December ;  took  a  private  conveyance,  and,  in 
disguise,  fled  through  Warsaw,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  Mentz,  io 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  about  midnight,  18  December. 

The  following  is  an  official  return  of  the  captures  made  by  the 
liussians,  during  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  from  Moscow,  up  to  26 
December:  "  131  pieces  of  cannon;  41  general  ofiicers;  1,298 
officers;  167,510  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers."  No 
such  result  is  to  be  found  in  modern  warfare.  The  following  is 
thought  worthy  to  follow  this  unexampled  detail.  The  British 
parliament  voted  ^.200,000  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  at  Mos- 
cow, and  elsewhere  in  Russia ;  and  the  sum  was  increased,  more 
than  half  the  amount,  by  subscription. 

About  the  same  time  that  peace  was  settled  by  Great  Britain, 
with  Russia  and  Sweden ;  war  was  declared  against  her,  by  the 
United  States.  The  act  was  passed,  18  June;  in  the  senate,  by 
19  against  13,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  79  against  49;  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  message  from  the  president,  and  a  report 
from  the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  assigning  the  "  orders  in 
council"  as  the  chief  ground  of  the  measure.  These  were  revok- 
ed, 23  June,  as  regards  American  ships  and  property,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  French  decree,  dated  April,  1811.*    A  very  able 

*  Page  60. 
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and  unanswerable  protest,  of  the  minoritj,  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, exposed  the  fallacy  of  many  of  the  pretensions  in  the 
manifesto  ;  and,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  respectable  and  vir- 
tuous throughout  the  community,  the  war  was  deplored  as  calami- 
tous, and  reprobated  as  unjust. 

It  was  hoped,  and  expected  by  all  who  did  not  duly  estimate 
the  degree  of  French  influence  which  operated  in  producing  the 
declaration  of  war,  that  the  certainty  of  the  repeal  of  the  "  or- 
ders in  council,"  might  put  a  termination  to  the  unnatural  con- 
test. In  this  fond  hope,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  just  and  pacificK  ^ 
policy,  sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  appointed  commander  on  the/ 
American  station,  was  entrusted  with  full  powers  to  arrange  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  and  negotiate  a  peace.  But  all  proffers 
of  this  sort  were  rejected ;  the  tone  of  demands  was  raised  higher, 
some  entirely  novel  claims  advanced ;  and,  as  though  Bona- 
parte himself  spoke  through  mere  passive  organs,  indemnity  for 
the  past,  and  security  against  the  future,  "  maritime  wrongs  of 
the  tyrant  of  the  ocean,"  were  avowed  as  objects  of  the  war,  in 
publick  documents  and  official  gazettes.  The  operations  com- 
menced against  Canada ;  the  permanent  annexing  of  which  to  the 
United  States,  was  stated  boldly  from  demi'official  sources,  as 
one  indispensable  prerequisite  to  peace.  General  Hull  entered 
the  upper  district,  in  July  ;  and  dispersed  a  proclamation  far 
more  disgraceful,  than  his  speedy  surrender  with  2500  men,  and 
the  fort  of  Detroit,  16  August.  A  second  attempt,  by  general 
Wadsworth,  was  defeated  in  October. 

The  British  frigate  Guerriere,  eaptaia  Dacres,  was  sunk  by  the 
Constitution,  captain  Hull,  19  August.  In  October,  the  frigate, 
Macedonian,  and  sloop  of  war  Frolick,  were  taken  by  the  Amer- 
icans ;  the  former  by  the  United  States,  the  latter  by  the  Wasp  5 
which  with  its  prize,  was  soon  after  captured  by  the  Poictiers, 
In  December,  the  Java  was  destroyed  by  the  American  frigate 
Constitution. 

A  declaration  of  the  prince  regent,  9  January,  on  the  rt  ot  a  -1 
war  waged  by  America,  would  richly  deserve  a  place 
in  this  history,  could  space  be  allowed.  The  closing  paragraph 
only  can  be  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  sentiments  and  style  of 
this  document.  "  Whilst  contending  against  France,  in  defence 
not  only  of  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  world,  his 
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royal  highness  was  entitled  to  look  for  a  far  different  result* 
From  their  common  origin,  from  their  common  interest,  from  their 
professed  principles  of  freedom  and  independence  ;  the  United 
States  were  the  last  power,  in  which  Great  Britain  could  have 
expected  to  find  a  willing  instrument  and  abetter  of  French 
tjrannj.  Disappointed  in  this,  his  just  expectation,  the  prince 
regent,  will  still  pursue  the  policy  which  the  British  government 
has  so  long  and  invariably  maintained,  in  repelling  injustice,  and 
in  supporting  the  general  rights  of  nations  ;  and  under  the  favour 
of  Providence,  relying  on  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  tried 
loyalty  and  firmness  of  the  British  nation,  he  confidently  looks 
forward  to  a  successful  issue  to  the  contest,  in  which  he  has  thus 
been  compelled  most  reluctantly  to  engage." 

The  whole  of  the  negotiations  with  America,  for  the  three 
preceding  years,  were  communicated  to  the  imperial  parliament ; 
and  in  both  houses  a  unanimous  vote  passed,  18  January,  expres- 
sive of  acquiescence  in  the  general  course  of  policy  pursued  by 
the  government,  and  of  the  determination  of  support  against  un- 
just aggression. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  discussions  and  measures  of 
parliament,  was  that"  respecting  the  renewal  of  the  East  India 
company's  charter.  After  a  very  able  and  patient  investigation 
of  the  subject,  a  bill,  to  continue  in  force  20  years,  from  10  Aprif, 
1814,  was  carried  through  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal 
assent,  21  July.  It  limited  the  operation  of  the  exclusive  charter 
to  places,  north  of  11°  south  latitude,  and  between  64°  and  150® 
east  longitude.  It  gave  a  monopoly,  only  of  the  China  trade. 
Ships  of  350  tons,  under  certain  limitations  to  prevent  smuggling, 
may  bring  all  India  products,  tea  excepted,  to  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland.  The  duty  of  "  promoting  the  interest  and  happiness  of 
the  native  inhabitants,  and  of  adopting  measures  for  the  intro- 
duction among  them  of  useful  knowledge,  and  of  religious  and 
moral  improvement,-'  v/as  solemnly  recognized ;  and  thus  the  hopes 
were  animated,  and  the  exertions  encouraged  of  those  powerful 
associations,  which  had  been  formed,  for  diffusing  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  in  the  east.  The  session  was  closed  on  the  22d  July, 
by  a  speech  fror.i  the  prince  regent ;  in  which,  after  gratefully 
acknowledging  the  splendid  successes  in  the  peninsula  ;  and  the 
treaties  with  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden  ;  he  regretted  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  the  war  with  America,  and  his  desire  for  the  re- 
stoi-ation  of  peace,  on  terms  consistent  with  the  maritime  rights 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  campaign  of  this  year,  in  the  north,  was  even  more  glori- 
ous than  the  last ;  and,  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as  having  really 
effected  the  emancipation  of  Europe,  although  not  the  complete 
prostration  of  her  oppressour. 

Early  in  the  season,  the  emperour  Alexander,  joined  his  army 
in  East  Prussia ;  and  issued  a  proclamation,  alike  memorable  for 
moderation  and  dignified  resolution.  He  disclaimed  all  views  of 
conquest ;  offered  peace  and  independence  to  all  who  should 
abandon  the  cause  of  Napoleon ;  and  professed  the  earnest  wish 
and  fond  hope  not  only  of  restoring  Prussia  to  its  former  extent 
and  power,  but  of  "  reconstructing  the  great  work  of  the  equi- 
librium of  Europe,  and  thereby  ensuring  publick  tranquillity  and 
individual  happiness."  The  Prussians,  as  if  animated  by  one 
soul,  joined  in  the  common  cause,  and  hailed  the  Russians  as 
friends.  The  king  entered  into  alliance  with  Alexander,  and 
declared  war  against  France.  Austria  and  Denmark  were  more 
tardy,  in  breaking  their  chains.  Sweden  was  prompt  and  deci- 
sive in  her  efforts.  Bernadotte,  with  an  army  of  40,000,  joined 
Wittgenstein,  on  the  Elbe, in  April.  About  the  middle  of  this  month, 
Bonaparte  quitted  Paris,  for  the  armies  ;  having  appointed  the  em- 
press regent,  during  his  absence.  He  reached  Dresden,  8  May ; 
having  been  engaged  in  a  very  severe  action,  1st  and  2d,  atLut- 
zen.  The  field  was  obstinately  and  bravely  contested  ;  from  12 
to  14,000  men  were  slain,  on  each  side.  The  allies  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  fall  back,  but  preserved  the  utmost  order,  and  lost  no 
honour,  experienced  no  depression  of  spirits.  Previous  to  this 
battle,  the  hero  Kutusoff  had  died,  and  was  succeeded  b}""  Witt- 
genstein. Several  important  engagements  were  fought  with  great 
obstinacy  and  valour  on  both  sides ;  the  allies  still  yielding 
ground,  but  unbroken,  and  without  sustaining  any  material  disad- 
vantages. An  armistice  was  concluded,  23  May,  to  continue  till 
26  July ;  unless  either  party  should  prefer  to  engage,  which  was 
allowed,  at  any  time,  after  6  days  notice.  Its  termination  was  not 
anticipated,  but  was  extended  to  the  middle  of  August.  Before 
this  arrangement,  Hamburgh  was  retaken  by  the  French,  who  had 
been  compalled  to  abandon  it,  in  the  former  part  of  the  season. 
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General  Morcau  liad  joined  Bernadotte,  in  Pomerania,  during  the 
interval  of  hostilities.  These  were  resumed  17th  August,  by  the 
decision  of  the  allies  on  the  8th.  On  the  11th,  Austria  acceded  to 
the  coalition.  In  the  manifesto,  which  accompanied  the  declara* 
tion  of  war,  the  series  of  aggressions  and  insults,  on  the  part  of 
Napoleon,  was  ably  detailed.  "  His  union  with  the  princess,  in* 
stead  of  causing  any  change  in  his  policy,  had  led  to  aggravated 
wrongs  and  injustice.  He  had  proposed  to  dissolve  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  as  a  punishment  for  its  defection.  All  the  efforts  of 
Austria  to  effect  negotiation  among  the  contending  powers,  had 
proved  ineffectual  through  the  insincerity  of  France.  The  form- 
er had  no  option,  but  war  or  degrading  submission."  Terrible 
were  the  struggles  of  this  vast  combination,  in  various  quarters, 
against  their  hated  opponent,  through  the  remainder  of  August, 
and  the  following  month.  In  a  battle  near  Dresden,  27th,  be- 
tween Bonaparte,  with  170,000,  and  the  allied  forces,  of  about 
140,000;  general  Moreau,  who  had,  in  a  considerable  measure,  ar- 
ranged the  plan  of  military  proceedings,  lost  both  his  legs  by  a 
cannon  ball,  as  he  was  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  emperour 
of  Russia.  He  died  of  his  wounds,  2d  September,  lamented  by 
the  brave  in  all  countries ;  most  deeply  deplored  by  his  compa- 
nions in  arms.  Early  in  October,  the  allied  armies,  the  several 
divisions  of  which  had  been  gathering  laurels  in  almost  every  field, 
adopted  the  plan  of  concentrating  themselves  towards  Leipsic, 
whither  the  enemy  appeared  also  to  be  tending.  Bernadotte  and 
Blucher,  by  a  bold  movement,  placed  themselves  between  him  and 
France.  On  the  16th,  a  long  and  bloody,  but  not  decisive,  battle 
was  fought.  An  eagle,  2,000  prisoners,  and  30  pieces  of  cannon, 
were  taken  from  the  French.  The  eighteenth  of  October,  eighteen 
hundred  thirteen^  may  be  considered  as  the  crisis  of  Napoleon's 
"  destiny."  On  that  day,itwas  computed  that  not  less  than  half  a 
million  of  men  were  in  conflict.  The  issue  was  as  splendid  for  the 
allies,  as  it  was  auspicious  to  Europe.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
above  100  pieces  of  cannon,  60,000  men,  immense  numbers  of  pri- 
soners 5  the  desertion  of  the  army  of  Saxony, with  the  Bavarian  and 
Wurtemberg  troops;  several  generals,  among  whom  wereRegnier, 
Vallery,  Brune,  Bertrand,  and  Lauriston.  This,  was  said  by 
lord  Cathcart,  in  his  dispatches,  to  have  been  "  the  8th  general 
action,  7  commanded  by  the  ruler  of  France,  in  which  Alexander 
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was  at  the  head  of  his  troops.     As  usual,  unmindful  of  personal 
danger,  he  approached  every  column,  animating  the  oiFicers  and 
men  by  his  presence  and  example,  and  by  a  few  energetick  words, 
touching  the  chords,  which  produce  the  strongest  eifects  on  the 
minds  of  Russian  soldiers  'y^— 'Confidence  in  the  supreme  being, 
resignation  to  his  will,  and  attachment  to  their  sovereigji."    The 
next  morning,  19th,  Bernadotte  attacked  and  carried  Leipsic,  in- 
to which  Bonaparte  had  retired.     With  considerable  difficulty, 
and  in  great  confusion,  he  effected  his  escape.     On  this  and  the 
following  day,  more  than  300  pieces  of  cannon,  1000  caissons,  and 
above  15,000  prisoners,  with  many  eagles  and  colours,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies.  The  sick  and  wounded,  abandoned  by  their 
leader,  exceeded  22,000.     At  the  capture  of  this  city,  the  four 
sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  met  in  the 
great  square,  having  entered  at  different  points,  each  at  the  head 
of  his  respective  troops.     Acclamations  and  benedictions  wel- 
comed these  illustrious  deliverers.     The  retreating  army  was  as- 
sailed incessantly ;  and  of  the  80,000,  who  followed  their  crest- 
fallen chieftain,  one  half  at  least  fell  by  the  sword  or  fatigue.     Ba- 
varia, instead  of  affording  succour  to  the  fugitives,  was  in  arms 
against  them ;  and  with  a  prodigious  waste  of  blood,  they  literally 
cut  their  way  through  opposing  ranks,  at  Hanau,  near  Frankfort, 
30  October.     Napoleon  reached  St.  Cloud,  9  November  ;  and  on 
the  14th5  received  the  senates  in  a  tone  very  remote  from  that  em-' 
ployed  on  former  occasions.     "  All  Europe  was  with  us  a  year 
ago ;  all  Europe  is  now  against  us." 

The  ardour  of  former  feelings  revived  among  the  Belgians,  ai 
these  great  occurrences.  About  the  middle  of  November,  the  peo- 
ple of  Amsterdam  rose  in  a  body,  and  proclaimed  the  house  of 
Orange.  The  example  was  contagious ;  the  usurped  authorities 
of  the  French  were  prostrated.  A  deputation,  to  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prince  of  Orange,  reached  London,  21st,  and  he  imme- 
diately embarked.  Hanover,  too,  returned  to  its  rightful  allegi- 
ance. .  Prince  Bernadotte  entered  it,  about  the  10th  ;  and,  wel- 
comed by  the  shouts  of  the  inhabitants,  re-established  his  Britan- 
nick  majesty's  authority.  Switzerland  broke  from  the  sleep  of 
despair,  and  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  dissolved. 

The  allied  sovereigns  issued  a  declaration  from  head  quarters, 
Frankfert,  1  December,  that  the  first  use  of  their  victories  was  the 
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offer  of  peace  to  Bonaparte,  on  terms  securing  the  independence 
of  France,  and  the  other  states  of  Europe.  He  addressed  the  le- 
gislative bodj  19th  of  that  month,  with  considerable  appearance 
of  moderation.  A  congress  was  soon  after  convened  for  negotiat- 
ing a  general  peace;  for  which,  lord  Castlereagh,  the  represent- 
ative of  Great  Britain,  departed  28th  December. 

On  the  peninsula,  the  events  of  this  year  continued  to  be  im- 
portant and  interesting;  but  the  attention  was  so  much  more 
forcibly  seized,  by  the  wonderful  events  in  the  north,  that  the 
other  shared,  less  than  before,  inquiry  and  notice.  Early  in  the 
year,  the  cortes  invested  the  earl  of  Wellington  with  the  supreme 
command  ;  and,  though  not  immediately  connected  with  the  war, 
it  deserves  recording,  they  decreed  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
inquisition.  Marshal  Soult,  with  20,000  men,  was  called  away, 
by  his  master,  to  aid  in  the  great  northern  array.  A  severe  ac- 
tion was  fought,  13  April,  between  the  allies  under  lieutenant 
general  sir  John  Murray,  and  the  French,  under  Suchet,  in  which 
victory  declared  for  the  former.  Wellington  entered  Salamanca, 
26  May,  the  enemy  retiring  from  this,  and  also  from  Zamora,  and 
Toro  ;  Burgos  was  abandoned,  IS  June,  On  the  21st,  a  grand 
engagement  took  place,  in  front  of  Vitoria,  between  his  lord- 
ship's army,  and  the  French,  under  Joseph  Buonaparte,  aided  by 
marshal  Jourdan.  The  former  obtained  a  complete  victory,  with 
151  pieces  of  cannon,  415  waggons  of  ammunition  &c.  and  a  great 
number  of  prisoners.  The  enemy's  loss  was  estimated  at  20,000 ; 
of  the  allies,  730  were  killed,  4,1 10  wounded.  Pursuing  his  suc- 
cess, his  lordship  drove  the  French  before  him,  from  station  to 
station;  and  Spain  had  probably  again  been  entirely  rid -of  the 
invader,  had  not  general  Murray  failed,  in  the  execution  of  his 
part  of  the  plan  prescribed.  The  armistice,  between  the  com- 
batants in  Germany,  gave  opportunity  for  a  reinforcement  to 
come  from  that  quarter,  to  the  aid  of  the  French.  Soult  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command,  and  several  severe  engagements  took 
place,  between  25  July,  and  4  August.  The  result  was  favoura- 
ble to  the  patriots,  though  in  some  of  the  battles,  the  invaders 
prevailed.  On  the  last  date,  lord  Wellington  wrote  ;  "  there  is 
no  enemy  in  the  field,  within  this  part  of  the  Spanish  frontier." 
Success  followed  him,  in  a  desperate  assault  on  fort  San  Sebas- 
tian, 8  September.     The  prisoners  were  about  2,500,  and  twice 
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that  number  were  destroyed  in  the  siege.  Crossing  the  Bidos- 
soa,  7  October,  he  in  turn,  became  the  invader,  following  the  en- 
emy into  their  own  territory,  by  forcing  all  their  entrenchments. 
A  series  of  actions  between  his  arniy  and  that  of  Soult,  took 
place  from  9  to  13  December;  in  which  the  latter  was  uniformly 
repulsed.  The  potts  of  France,  occupied  by  the  allies,  were 
opened   to   neutrals. 

The  duchess  of  Brunswick,  sister  to  his  majesty,  died,  23 
March,  aged  75,  after  a  short  illness.  Lord  Whitworth  was  ap- 
pointed lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Parliament  commenced  its 
session,  4  November,  and  the  glorious  events  in  the  north,  furnish- 
ed abundant  topicks  for  congratulation  from  the  prince  regent. 

A  proposition  for  peace,  under  the  mediation  of  Russia,  was 
made  by  the  United  States  ;  who  had  accepted  the  proffer,  and 
appointed  honourable  James  A.  Bayard  and  Albert  Gallatin,  with 
his  excellency  John  Q.  Adams,  resident  minister,  as  commissio'n- 
ers  in  the  negotiation.  They  sailed,  9  May,  and  arrived  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  early  in  July.  The  British  government,  whose  reiter- 
ated direct  offers  had  been  rejected,  declined  this  circuitous 
mode  of  pacification. 

The  pope  was,  this  season,  forcibly  brought  to  Paris  ;  and  by 
the  hope  of  restoration  to  his  temporal  dominions,  was  induced 
to  sanction  the  repudiation  of  Josephine,  and  the  connexion  with 
Maria  Louisa. 

The  border  war,  against  his  majesty's  North  American  colo- 
nies, produced  no  important  results ;  but  was  incalculably  dis- 
tressing to  the  inhabitants  of  both  frontiers.  In  the  course  of 
the-  season,  several  considerable  battles  were  fought.  Little 
York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  was  taken,  sacked,  and  the 
publick  buildings  wantonly  destroyed,  in  the  former  part  of  the 
campaign,  by  troops  under  general  Dearborn ;  but  the  Americans 
were  soon  forced  to  abandon  it,  with  considerable  loss.  The 
British  blockading  squadron  in  the  Chesapeak,  kept  the  towns,  on 
that  bay  and  its  streams,  in  continual  alarm.  The  frigate  Ches- 
apeak, captain  Lawrence,  was  captured  in  Boston  bay,  by  the 
Shannon,  captain  Broke,  1  June.  Both  commanders  were  wound- 
ded,  the  former  mortally.  The  Americans  gained  the  ascendancy 
on  Lake  Erie. 
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CHAP.  X. 
RESTORATION  OF  TIEE  BOURBONS.    PEACE  IN  EUROPE,  ANI>  WITH  AJMERICA. 

_  -,     This  year,  so  meraorable  in   the  annals  of  the  world, 

^  was  commenced  in  a  manner  becoming  a  christian  peo- 

ple, who  had  experienced  such  blessings,  and  were  authorized  to 
cherish  such  hopes,  as  those  which  now  crowned  Britain  and 
Europe.  A  publick  thanksgiving,  to  Almighty  God,  for  the  suc- 
cess with  M'hich  He  had  crowned  the  arms  of  the  allies,  was 
solemnized,  13  January,  in  the  united  empire. 

The  grand  campaign,  which  liberated  the  world  from  its  de- 
graded and  suffering  condition,  was  commenced  with  the  open- 
ing season.  No  more  is  it  necessary  to  separate  the  accounts,  of 
the  efforts  against  the  oppressour,  into  those  made  in  the  north 
and  south  of  Europe.  France  was  itself  the  theatre  of  the  war^ 
which  rescued  her,  and  her  sister  states,  from  the  iron  yoke  of 
unfeeling  despotism,  and  unexampled  guilt.  It  has- been  before 
mentioned,  that  earl  Wellington  had  penetrated  into  the  enemy's 
region.  Late  in  December,  the  allies,  who  were  now,  at  last,  in- 
creased by  the  accession  of  Denmark,  crossed  the  Rhine,  through 
Switzerland,  with  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
who  agreed  also  to  furnish  20,000  men  to  the  common  cause.  An 
army  of  at  least  200,000  men,  was  speedily  in  possession  of  Al- 
sace. By  the  17th  January,  prince  Schwartzenburg  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Langres,  about  150  miles  from  Paris.  Geneva  was 
delivered  from  its  tyrants,  and  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were  secur- 
ed, by  a  detachment  of  the  grand  army;  while  another  division 
advanced  towards  Lyons,  to  cooperate  with  the  deliverer  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  In  other  quarters,  Blucher,  at  the  head  of  80,000, 
and  Bernadotte,  with  more  than  half  that  number,  were  proceed- 
ing to  the  great  theatre  of  action;  forcing  the  enemy's  positions 
in  every  direction.  By  the  latter,  Hamburgh,  in  which  Davoust 
and  his  army  were  shut  up,  was  closely  invested,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants were  reduced  to  extremest  suffering.  The  remorseless  com- 
mander had  driven  out  of  the  town,  in  a  most  inclement  seasonj 
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at  least  30,000  of  the  poor  ;  most  of  whom  must  have  perished, 
but  for  the  humane  assistance  afforded  them,  by  the  besiegers. 
Near  Antwerp,  a  body  of  20,000  French  were  defeated  by  the  al- 
lied troops  of  generals  Bulow  and  Graham. 

On  the  25th  January,  Bonaparte  quit  Paris,  not  soon,  (God 
grant  never !)  to  return.  Active  operations  soon  commenced  ;  at 
first  decidedly  favourable  for  the  allies;  and  again,  considerably 
against  them. 

While  hostilities  were  vigorously  prosecuted,  negotiations  for 
a  peace  were  opened,  at  Chatillon,  4  February,  between  lord 
Castlereagh,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  Caulincourt,  for  France, 
with  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  ambassadours.  The 
discussions  were  continued,  and  various  rumours  were  circulated 
respecting  their  probable  issue,  till  18  April;  when  they  terminated 
without  success.  In  January,  the  Spanish  cortes  had  transfer- 
red the  seat  of  government  from  Cadiz  to  Madrid.  Napoleon 
liberated  Ferdinand  VII.  having  previously  obtained  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  which  the  cortes  unanimously  refused  to  ratify.  Mu- 
rat,  king  of  Naples,  revolted  from  his  hard  and  arbitrary  master ; 
joined  in  the  league  against  him,  and  took  possession  of  Rome, 
Leghorn,  &c.  the  former  in  behalf  of  the  pope. 

Almost  incessant  battles  were  fought,  and  some  attended  with 
great  displays  of  heroism  and  skill,  on  each  side,  from  the  middle 
of  February  till  the  latter  part  of  March.  The  detailed  gazette 
accounts  of  these,  would  demand  more  space,  than  this  abstract 
can  furnish.  Their  important  operation,  in  bringing  about  the 
grand  and  glorious  consummation,  would  otherwise  secure  them 
the  particular  notice  which  they  merit.  On  the  8th  March,  gen- 
eral sir  Thomas  Graham,  failed  in  an  attempt  to  storm  Bergen  op 
Zoom,  and  with  a  severe  loss.  On  the  18th,  Bourdeaux,  the  second 
city  of  France,  was  occupied  by  the  troops  under  marshal  Beres- 
ford,  not  only  without  opposition,  but  with  the  universal  exultation 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  civil  authorities,  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  met  the  English  out  of  the  town ;  and  of  their 
own  accord  displaced  the  eagles,  and  other  emblems  of  the  usur- 
pation, shouting,  "  *Vive  Bourbon !"  "  Vivent  les  Anglois  !'' 
''  Vive  Txouis  dix  huit !" 

'  ^.^■.\^^  live  the  Bourbons,  the  English,  and  Louis  XVIU ! 
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The  decisive  movement  was  made  about  the  20th  of  March,  by 
the  united  armies  of  Schwartzenburg  and  Blucher,  amounting  to 
above  200,000.  Leaving  a  strong  detachment  of  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery to  watch  Bonaparte,  they  began  their  march  directly  and 
rapidly  for  Paris.  On  the  25th,  they  met,  and  completely  routed, 
the  corps  of  Mortier  and  Marmont,  who  were  hastening  to  the  re- 
lief of  their  chieftain.  They  reached  Paris,  29th  ;  and  addressed 
a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  inviting  them  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Bourdeaux,  and  accelerate  peace,  by  concurring  with  the 
allies,  in  establishing  the  rightful  authority  over  France.  The  flag 
was  refused  admittance ;  and  on  the  30th,  the  garrison  of  Paris, 
headed  by  Joseph  Buonaparte,  united  with  the  two  corps  just  men- 
tioned, who  had  continued  to  retreat  before  the  allies,  and  took 
possession  of  the  strong  heights  of  Belleville.  These  were  at- 
tacked, and  the  whole  line  of  entrenchments  were  carried,  though 
not  without  a  severe,  and  a  sanguinary  conflict.  At  the  moment 
of  victor}^,  a  flag  was  deputed  to  propose  acceding  to  the  previous 
offer.  This  was  agreed  to  ;  and  on  the  31st,  the  allies  entered 
Paris.  All  ranks  hailed  the  emperour  of  Russia  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  as  deliverers.  The  general,  the  universal  cry,  was, 
"t^ive  I'empereur  Alexandre!"  "Vive  notre  liberateur !'" 
"  Vive  le  roi  de  Prusse  !"  "  Vivent  les  Bourbons  !"  "  A  bas 
le  tj'ran !" 

W^hen  Bonaparte  discovered  the  bold  design  of  his  opponents, 
and  that  they  were  actually  in  advance,  towards  his  former  capi- 
tal, by  two  or  three  days'  marches,  he  made  every  effort  to  retrieve 
his  errour.  But  the  continual  engagements,  by  which  his  troops 
had  been  exhausted,  forbad  the  expectation  of  their  overtaking 
the  allied  armies.  The  supplies  he  expected,  had  been  intercept- 
ed ;  his  flanks  and  rear  were  harassed  by  the  powerful  cavalry  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  ;  and  he  was  more  than  two  days  march  from 
Paris,  when  it  welcomed  the  friends  of  the  old  dynasty.  On  re- 
ceiving this  intelligence,  he  established  his  head-quarters  atFon- 
tainbleau  ;  probably  hoping  to  reorganize  his  forces.  But  he  had 
no  friends ;  no !  not  a  single  being,  who  loved  or  respected  him  i 
The  moment  he  ceased  to  be  feared,  or  to  excite  admiring  won- 
der, he  was  without  influence.  Neither  his  generals,  nor  his  sol- 
diers were  attached  to  him ;  and  he  was  abandoned.     His  em- 

*  Long  live  the  emperour  Alexander,  our  deliverer  !   Long  live  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the 
liour1)on&!  Down  with  the  tyrant ! 
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press,  and  son,  and  their  escort,  had  retired  to  Tours,  about  the 
25th;  and  he  saw  them  no  more. 

The  allied  raonarchs,  attended  by  prince  Schwartzenburg, 
marshal  Blucher,  and  the  British  generals  Stewart  and  Cathcart, 
entered  the  city  of  Paris,  amid  civick  rejoicings  and  military  ca- 
valcades, about  11  o'clock,  a.  m.  At  3,  p.  m.  a  declaration  was 
circulated,  signed  by  Alexander,  containing,  among  other  assur- 
ances, the  following :  "  The  allied  sovereigns  will  treat  no  more 
with  JVapoleon  Bonaparte,  or  with  any  of  his  family.  They  will 
recognize  and  guaranty  the  constitution,  which  the  French  nation 
shall  give  itself.  They  accordingly  invite  the  senate  to  appoint  a 
provisional  government."  The  senate  was  forthwith  assembled ; 
a  provisional  government,  of  five  persons,  was  established ;  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  prince  of  Beneventum,  M.  Talleyrand.  The 
dethronement  of  Bonaparte  was  decreed,  2dApril,  as  was  the  wisli 
of  France,  "  that  the  head  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  should  return 
to  the  hereditary  throne  of  St.  Louis."  On  the  6th,  the  plan  of  a 
constitution,  submitted  by  the  provisional  government,  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  senate.  To  the  count  d'Artois,  brother 
of  Louis  XVIIL  who  had  just  arrived,  was  committed  the  govern- 
ment, with  the  title  of  lieutenant-general,  till  Louis  Stanislaus 
Xavier  de  France,  shall  have  accepted  the  constitutional  char- 
ter. 

The  emperour  of  Russia,  as  soon  as  the  senate  had  pronounced 
that  Napoleon  was  dethroned,  desired  the  duke  of  Vicenza,  Cau- 
lincourt,  to  offer  him  some  retreat,  and  a  suitable  provision  for 
his  support.  He  immediately  sent  a  note  of  abdication,  and  se- 
lected the  island  of  jG/6«,  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  his  future  re- 
sidence. He  was  allowed  a  pension  of  6,000,000  francs  annu- 
ally. 

The  emperour  of  Austria,  with  Bernadotte,  joined  the  illustri- 
ous royal  brothers  on  the  13th,  and  the  rejoicings  and  festivities 
of  the  Slst  March  were  renewed.  The  king  had  a  publick  audi- 
ence with  the  prince  regent,  whom  he  invested  with  the  order  of 
St.  Esprit,  20th  April.  He  left  London,  2Sd,  for  Paris,  having  sig' 
nified,  through  his  brother,  his  approbation  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  proposed  constitution,  reserving  the  right  to  modify 
the  same,  in  some  of  its  provisions-  He  arrived  in  Paris,  4 
May. 
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The  joy,  which  these  transactions  inspired,  was  qualified  by  the 
intelligence  of  a  great  waste  of  blood,  at  Toulouse  and  Bayonne- 
On  the  10th  of  April,  earl  Wellington,  ignorant  of  the  grand  result 
at  Paris,  engaged  and  defeated  the  army  of  Soult,  after  a  dreadful 
slaughter  5  and  on  the  12th,  took  possession  of  Toulouse.  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  arrived  at  Valencia,  early  in  May,  and  immediately  is- 
sued a  proclamation  dissolving  the  general  cortes,  and  declaring 
the  late  constitution,  formed  by  the  people,  at  an  end. 

It  was  found  that  the  French  prisoners,  in  England,  amounted  to 
52,649 ;  the  English,  in  France,  were  about  10,000 ;  all  which  were 
liberated,  without  exchange  or  ransom. 

The  prince  regent,  3  May,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  created 
field  marshal  Arthur  Wellington,  a  duke,  &c. ;  granting  to  him, 
and  his  heirs  male,  the  titles  of  marquis  Douro  and  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, in  the  county  of  Somerset.  Several  of  the  field  officers,  of 
the  army  of  Spain,  were  created  barons.  The  parliament  granted, 
on  the  12th,  ;C. 400,000,  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate  for  the  duke 
of  Wellington  ;  which,  with  other  grants,  gave  his  grace  an  annual 
income  of  jC. 18,000 ;  his  grant  from  the  treasury  amounting  to 
iC.13,000. 

Both  houses  of  Parliament  unanimously  requested  the  prince 
regent  to  use  all  possible  exertions  in  the  general  pacification,  to 
efiect  the  entire  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

The  general  definitive  treaty,  between  France  and  the  allies, 
was  signed  at  Paris,  30  of  May  ;  by  the  right  honourable  Robert 
Stewart,  viscount  Castlereagh  ;  &c.  sir  George  Gordon,  count  of 
Aberdeen  ;  &c.  sir  William  Shaw  Cathcart,  viscount  Cathcart,  &c. 
and  the  right  honourable  CharlesWiiliam  Stewart,  knight,  &c.  of 
the  Bath,  &c.  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  M.  Charles  Mau- 
rice Talleyrand  Perigord,  prince  of  Beneventum,  on  the  part  of 
France ;  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia. 
The  following  extracts  exhibit  the  principal  features  of  this  im- 
portant instrument : 

TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  MOST  HOLY  AND  INDIVISIBLE  TRINITY. 

Art.  1.  There  shall  be,  from  this  day  henceforth,  peace  and 
amity  between  his  majesty  the  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  ou 
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the  one  part,  and  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  unitetl  empire  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  allies,  on  the  other  part,  their 
heirs  and  successours,  their  states  and  respective  subjects  for- 
ever. The  high  contracting  parties  will  employ  all  their  care  to 
maintain,  not  only  between  themselves,  but  also,  as  far  as  de- 
pends on  them,  among  all  the  states  of  Europe,  the  harmony  and 
good  understanding,  so  necessary  to  their  repose. 

Art.  S.  The  allied  powers  reserve  to  themselves  reciprocally 
the  entire  liberty  of  fortifying  such  point  of  their  states  as  they 
may  judge  convenient  for  their  safety. 

To  avoid  all  injury  of  private  property,  and  to  protect,  upon 
the  most  liberal  principles  the  possessions  of  individuals  domicili- 
ated upon  the  frontiers,  there  shall  be  named  by  each  of  the 
states  bordering  on  France,  commissioners,  to  proceed  to  the 
delimitation  of  the  respective  countries. 

Art.  6.  Holland,  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  house 
of  Orange,  shall  receive  an  increase  of  territory.  The  title,  and 
exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  that  country,  shall  not  in  any  case 
belong  to  any  prince  wearing  or  called  to  wear  a  foreign  crown. 

The  states  of  Germany  shall  be  independent,  and  united  by  a 
federative  league. 

Switzerland,  independent,  shall  continue  to  govern  itself. 

Italy,  out  of  the  limits  of  those  countries  which  will  return  to 
Austria,  shall  be  composed  of  sovereign  states. 

Art.  7.  The  isle  of  Malta,  and  its  dependencies  shall  belong 
in  full  possession  and  sovereignty  to  his  Britannick  majesty. 

Art.  8.  His  Britannick  majesty,  stipulating  for  himself  and  his 
allies,  engages  to  restore  to  his  most  christian  majesty,  in  tlie 
periods  which  shall  hereafter  be  fixed  upon,  the  colonies,  fish- 
eries, factories  and  establishments  of  every  kind  which  France 
possessed  on  the  1st  January,  1792,  in  the  seas,  and  on  the  con- 
tinents, of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  excepting  the  islands  of 
Tobago  and  St.  Lucia,  and  the  isle  of  France  and  its  dependen- 
cies, namely,  Rodrigue  and  the  Secheiles,  which  his  most  chris- 
tian majesty  cede^  in  full  property  and  sovereignty  to  his  Britan- 
nick majesty.;  as  also  the  part  of  St.  Domingo,  ceded  to  France  by 
the  peace  of  Basle,  and  which  his  most  christian  majesty  re-cedes 
to  his  catholick  majesty  in  full  property  and  sovereignty. 

Art.  9.  His  majesty  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  agree- 
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ably  to  arrangements  made  with  his  allies,  and  for  the  execution 
of  the  preceding  article,  consents  that  the  island  of  Guadaloupe 
shall  be  restored  to  his  most  christian  majesty,  and  cedes  all 
rights  which  he  might  have  over  this  island. 

Art.  10.  His  most  faithful  majestj^  agreeably  to  arrange- 
ments made  with  his  allies,  and  for  the  execution  of  article  8th, 
engages  to  restore  to  his  most  christian  majesty,  within  the  peri- 
od hereafter  to  be  fixed,  French  Guyana,  as  it  was  the  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1792. 

The  effect  of  the  above  stipulation,  being  to  revive  the  dispute 
existing  at  this  epoch  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries,  it  is  agreed 
that  this  dispute  shall  be  terminated  by  an  amicable  arrangement 
between  the  two  courts,  under  the  mediation  of  his  Britannick 
majesty. 

Art.  11.  The  places  and  fortresses  existing  in  the  colonies 
and  establishments  which  are  to  be  restored  to  his  most  christian 
majesty,  in  virtue  of  the  articles  8,  9  and  10,  shall  be  restored  in 
the  condition  in  which  they  are  at  the  moment  of  the  signature 
of  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  12.  His  Britannick  majesty  engages  to  allow  the  sub- 
jects of  his  most  christian  majesty,  in  respect  to  commerce  and 
to  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  property  within  the  limits  of 
the  British  sovereignty  upon  the  continent  of  India,  the  same 
facilities,  privileges  and  protection,  which  now  are,  or  which 
shall  be  granted  to  the  most  favoured  nations.  On  his  side,  his 
most  christian  majesty,  haying  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the 
perpetuity  of  the  peace  between  the  two  crowns  of  France  and 
England,  and  wishing  to  contribute  as  far  as  in  his  power  to  re- 
moving at  present  for  the  relations  of  the  two  powers,  whatever 
might  one  day  disturb  their  mutual  good  understanding,  engages 
to  make  no  fortified  work  in  the  establishments,  which  are  to  be 
restored  to  him,  and  which  are  situated  within  the  limits  of  the 
British  sovereignty,  upon  the  continent  of  the  Indies,  and  to  keep 
in  these  establishments  only  the  number  of  troops  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  police. 

Art.  13.  As  to  the  right  of  France  to  fish  upon  the  Grand 
Bank  of  Newfoundland,  upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  that  name, 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
everything  shall  be  replaced  upon  the  same  footing  as  in  1792. 
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Art,  14.  The  colonies,  factories  and  establishments,  which 
are  to  be  restored  to  his  most  Christian  majesty  by  his  Britannick 
majesty,  or  his  allies, shall  be  restored  as  follows: — Those  which 
are  in  the  North  Seas,  or  in  the  seas  and  upon  the  continents  of 
America  and  Aft ica,  within  three  months;  and  those  which  are 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  within  six  months  from  the  rati- 
fication of  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  16.  The  high  contracting  parties,  wishing  to  cover  with 
entire  oblivion  the  divisions  which  have  agitated  Europe,  declare 
and  promise,  that  in  the  countries  restored  and  ceded  by  the  pres- 
ent treaty,  no  individual,  of  whatever  class  or  condition  he  may 
be,  shall  be  prosecuted,  disturbed,  or  troubled,  in  person  or  prop- 
erty, under  any  pretext,  or  on  account  of  his  political  conduct  or 
opinions,  or  his  attachment  whether  to  either  of  the  contracting 
parties,  or  to  the  governments  which  have  ceased  to  exist,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  except  for  debts  contracted  with  individuals,  or 
for  acts  posterior  to  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  17.  In  all  the  countries  which  shall  change  masters,  either 
in  virtue  of  the  present  treaty,  or  of  any  succeeding  arrangements, 
there  shall  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants,  native  and  foreign,  of 
whatever  condition  and  nation  they  may  be,  a  space  of  six  years, 
counting  from  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  to  dispose,  if  they  shall 
think  it  expedient,  of  their  property  acquired  either  before  the 
war,  or  during  its  actual  continuance,  and  to  retire  into  whatever 
country  they  shall  choose. 

Art.  18.  The  allied  powers  wishingto  give  to  hismost  Christian 
majesty  a  new  testimony  of  their  desire  to  do  away,  as  far  as  in 
them  lies,  the  consequences  of  that  epoch  of  misery  so  happily 
terminated  by  the  present  peace,  renounce  in  the  whole  such  sums 
as  the  government  may  claim  of  France  on  account  of  all  con- 
tracts, supplies,  or  advances  whatsoever,  made  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment, in  the  different  wars,  which  have  taken  place,  since 
1792. 

On  his  part,  his  most  Christian  majesty  renounces  all  claim 
which  he  might  form,  against  the  allied  powers,  upon  the  same 
foundations.  In  execution  of  this  article,  the  high  contracting 
parties  engage  to  deliver  to  each  other  all  securities,  obligations, 
and  documents,  which  relate  to  the  claims  they  have  reciprocally 
relinquished. 
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Art.  31.  All  archives,  charts,  plans  and  clocuments  whatso- 
ever, belonging  to  the  countries  ceded,  or  concerning  their  admin- 
istration, shall  be  faithfully  restored  at  the  same  time  with  the 
country ;  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  within  a  term  not  exceeding  six 
months  from  the  restoration  of  the  countries  themselves. 

This  stipulation  is  applicable  to  the  archives,  charts  and  plates 
which  may  have  been  seized  in  the  countries,  transiently  occu- 
pied by  the  different  armies. 

Art.  32.  In  the  space  of  two  months,  all  the  powers  who  have 
been  engaged  on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  the  present  war,  shall 
send  plenipotentiaries  to  Vienna,  to  regulate,  in  a  general  con- 
gress, the  arrangements  which  are  to  complete  the  dispositions  of 
the  present  treaty. 

Additional  articles  to  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

Art.  1.  His  most  Christian  majesty,  sharing,  without  reserve^ 
all  the  sentiments  of  his  Britannick  majesty  in  relation  to  a  spe- 
cies of  commerce,  repugnant  both  to  the  principles  of  natural  jus- 
tice, and  the  enlightened  state  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  en- 
gages to  join,  in  the  future  congress,  all  his  efforts  with  those  of 
his  Britannick  majesty,  to  induce  all  the  Christian  powers  to  pro- 
nounce the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  so  that  the  said  trade  may 
universally  cease ;  as  it  shall  cease  definitively,  and  in  all  cases, 
on  the  part  of  France,  in  the  space  of  five  years ;  and  that  be^ 
sides,  during  this  delay,  no  slavedealer  may  import  or  sell  them 
otherwise  than  in  the  colonies  of  that  state  of  which  he  is  a  sub- 
ject. 

Art.  2.  The  British  and  French  governments  shall  immediate- 
ly appoint  commissioners  to  liquidate  their  respective  expenses 
for  the  support  of  prisoners  of  war,  in  order  to  arrange  respecting 
the  discharge  of  the  balance,  which  shall  be  found  in  favour  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  powers. 

Art.  3.  The  respective  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  held  to  dis- 
charge, before  their  departure  from  the  place  of  their  detention, 
the  private  debts  which  they  may  have  contracted,  or  at  least  to 
give  sufficient  security. 

Art.  4.  There  shall  be  granted,  by  both  the  powers,  immedi- 
ately after  the  ratifi^cation  of  this  treaty  of  peace,  a  release  of  all 
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sequestrations,  which  may  have  been  put  since  the  year  1792,  upon 
all  funds,  revenues,  credits,  or  other  effects  whatsoever,  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  or  their  subjects. 

The  same  commissioners,  mentioned  in  the  second  article,  shall 
be  charged  with  the  examination  and  liquidation  of  the  claims  of 
the  subjects  of  iiis  Britannick  majesty  against  the  French  govern- 
ment, for  the  value  of  property,  moveable  or  immoveable,  unduly 
confiscated  by  the  French  authorities,  as  well  as  for  t!\e  total  or 
partial  loss  of  these  debts,  or  other  property  unduly  retained  un- 
der sequestration,  since  the  year  1799. 

France  enga;;es  to  treat,  in  this  respect,  the  English  subjects 
with  the  same  justice  all  French  subjects  have  experienced  in  En- 
gland ;  and  the  English  government,  desirous  to  cov.cur,  on  its 
part,  in  the  new  testimony  which  the  allied  powers  have  wished  to 
give  to  his  most  Cliristian  majesty  of  their  desire  to  obliterate  the 
consequences  of  the  unhappy  epoch,  so  fortunately  terminated  by 
the  present  peace,  engages,  on  his  part,  to  renounce,  as  soon  as 
complete  justice  shall  have  been  done  to  his  subjects,  the  whole 
balance  which  may  be  found  in  his  favour,  in  relation  to  the  sup- 
port of  prisoners  of  war  ;  so  that  the  ratification  of  the  result  of 
the  labour  of  the  commissioners  above  mentioned,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sums,  as  well  as  the  restitution  of  the  effects,  whicb 
shall  be  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  subjects  of  his  Britannick  ma- 
jesty, shall  complete  the  renunciation. 

Art.  5.  The  two  high  contracting  parties,  desirous  of  establish- 
.  ing  the  most  amicable  relations  between  their  respective  subjects, 
reserve  to  themselves,  and  promise  to  agree  and  arrange,  as  soon 
as  may  be,  concerning  their  commercial  interests,  with  a  view  of 
encouraging  and  increasing  the  prosperity  of  tlieir  respective 
states." 

Soon  after,  the  English  metropolis  had  the  gratification  of  a  vi- 
sit from  their  majesties  the  emperour  of  Russia  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  with  several  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Prussia,  and 
marshal  Blucher,  the  hetman  Platoff,  generals  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
Bulow,  Von  York,  and  prince  Metternich,  of  Austria.  The  prince 
regent  went  to  Dover,  to  welcome  his  illustrious  visiters,  and  they 
arrived  in  London,  7  June.  They  were  received  every  where 
with  acclamations,  festivals,  military  exhibitions,  and  the  greatest 
possible  marks  of  respect  and  admiration. 
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The  war  with  America,  assumed  a  more  decisive  character. 
Some  British  subjects  had  been  taken,  while  fighting  in  the  Ameri- 
can ranks,  in  one  of  the  battles  during  the  northern  campaign,  last 
season,  and  Avere  sent  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  tried  for  treason. 
The  president  ordered  the  same  number  of  British  prisoners  of 
war  to  be  put  into  close  confinement;  and  declared,  that  they 
should  answer,  with  their  lives,  for  any  punishment  the  others 
might  sutler.  On  this,  the  governour  of  Canada  placed  double  the 
number  of  Americans,  in  confinement ;  and  Mr.  Madison,  in 
"  adherence  to  the  retaliating  resort,  put  a  corresponding  number 
of  British  ofiicers,  in  duress,  to  abide  the  fate  of  those  confined 
by  the  enemy."  This  system  appeared  to  meet,  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  abhorrence  which  it  justly  merited;  and  it  was 
abandoned  by  the  government. 

In  consequence  of  the  proposal  for  a  direct  negotiation,  Henry 
Clay  and  Jonathan  Russell,  esquires,  were  added,  in  January,  to 
the  commissioners  before  appointed,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  meet  at  Gottenburgh,  such  as  might  be  appointed,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  right  honourable  James  Lord 
Gambier,  admiral,  &c.  Henry  Goulbourn,  esquire,  member  of  par- 
liament and  under  secretary  of  state,  and  William  Adams,  esquire, 
doctor  of  laws,  were  appointed,  in  July,  for  this  purpose;  and 
the  place  of  meeting  was  altered  to  Ghent,  in  Flanders. 

The  United  States'  frigate  Essex,  David  Porter,  esquire,  com- 
mander, was  captured,  28  March,  in  Valpariso  bay,  by  the  British 
frigate  Phoebe,  James  Hillyar,  esquire,  commander,  and  the  sloop 
Cherub.  Fort  Erie  was  taken  by  the  Americans,  3  July.  A  bat- 
tle was  fought,  near  Chippewa,  on  the  5th,  in  which  the  loss  was 
severe  on  both  sides ;  but  the  advantage  was  on  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Eastport,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  was  taken  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 1 1  July,  without  resistance. 

Another  sanguinary  battle  was  fought,  on  the  Niagara  river,  25 
July,  by  the  Americans,  under  generals  Scott  and  Brown,  and  the 
British,  under  generals  Drummond  and  Riall ;  in  which  both  sides 
clainncd  the  victory.  The  latter,  however,  maintained  their  ground; 
while  the  former  retired  towards  their  own  frontier.  In  July,  the 
island  of  Nantucket,  being  ia  a  defenceless  state,  secured,  by  a 
convention  with  the  commander  of  the  British  squadron,  the  im- 
munities of  non-combatants.    A  large  reinforcement,  to  the  fleet 
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and  troops  of  Britain,  arrived  in  August;  and  the  whole  sea  coast 
of  the  United  States,  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement  and 
alarm.  The  state  authorities  in  New  England,  made  the  great- 
est exertions  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  their  towns,  which 
had  been  almost  wholly  neglected  by  the  general  government. 

An  extraordinary  session  of  congress  was  called,  by  a  procla- 
mation of  the  president,  8  August,  to  be  holden,  19  September. 
Fort  Erie  was  attacked,  14  August,  by  a  detachment  of  the 
British,  under  lieutenant  general  Drummond  ;  but  he  was  repul- 
sed with  much  loss ;  the  garrison  too  suiFered  severely.  In  this 
month,  a  British  fleet,  under  command  of  admiral  Cochrane,  en- 
tered the  Potowmac;  and  a  considerable  number  of  ships  sailed 
up  a  branch,  called  the  Patuxent.  The  troops  commenced  their 
disembarcation,  l9th,  near  Benedict,  about  40  miles  from  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States.  On  the  22d,  in  their  march 
towards  Washington,  the  flotilla,  commanded  by  commodore 
Barney,  was  destroyed,  by  his  order,  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemy.  A  battle  was  fought,  near  Bladensburgh, 
between  the  invading  force,  under  general  Ross,  and  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  under  general  Winder,  on  the  24th,  in  which  the  for- 
mer were  conquerours ;  and,  on  the  next  day,  proceeded  to 
Washington.  They  took  possession  of  the  city,  without  opposi- 
tion, and  destroyed  the  capital  and  the  president's  house ;  the 
navy  yard  was  blown  up  by  order  of  its  commandant.  The  town 
of  Alexandria  capitulated,  on  the  29th  ;  and  with  the  provisions 
obtained  there,  the  triumphant  squadron  left  the  river,  5,  or  6 
September.  On  the  12th,  they  landed  4,  or' 5,000  men,  about  13 
miles  below  Baltimore ;  and  an  engagement  took  place  on  that 
day,  and  again  on  the  following.  The  British  general,  Ross, 
fell ;  and  the  expedition  was  abandoned,  having  proved  very  dis- 
astrous to  the  assailants,  and  in  a  high  degree  honourable  to  the 
courage  and  skill  of  the  men  of  Maryland. 

In  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  United  States, 
some  noticeable  events  took  place,  this  season.  On  the  river 
Penobscot,  the  town  of  Castine,  was  taken  into  peaceable  pos- 
session, 1  September,  and  the  corvette  Adams,  was  destroyed, 
by  the  British.  They  also  took  the  town,  and  fort  of  Machias. 
These  encroachments  on  a  part  of  their  territory,  roused  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sea  coast  of  Massachusetts,  to  great  and  very 
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general  exertions.  A  large  body  of  the  militia,  by  the  order  of 
the  governoiir,  was  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston, 
the  capital  of  that  state.  Voluntary  contributions  of  time  and 
money  were  raised,  to  a  great  amount,  in  that  place  and  the 
vicinity;  and  a  fort,  of  large  size,  and  admirable  construction 
for  beauty  and  strength,  bearing  the  venerated  name  of  Strong, 
was  among  the  fruits  of  the  zeal  and  publick  spirit  produced  by 
the  occasion. 

The  fleets  on  lake  Champlain,  had  a  severe  battle,  11  Septem- 
ber, in  which  many  valuable  lives  were  sacrificed.  Commodore 
Downie,  of  the  British,  was  killed,  early  in  the  engagement,  and 
the  victory,  by  the  Americans,  under  commodore  Macdonough, 
was  complete.  On  the  same  day,  the  British  land  forces,  com- 
manded by  general  sir  George  Prevost,  attacked  fort  Moreau,  near 
Plattsburgh  ;  and  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  by  the  troops  un- 
der general  Alexander  Macomb. 

On  the  arrival  in  England  of  the  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
attack  on  Baltimore,  large  reinforcements  were  sent  to  America, 
under  general  Packenham.  Early  in  December,  a  large  arma- 
ment arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississipi,  by  the  way  of  the 
West  Indies,  whence  several  regiments  were  brought  out;  and 
preparations  were  actively  commenced  for  an  attack  on  New 
Orleans.  The  defence  of  that  place  was  assigned  to  general 
Andrew  Jackson ;  who  vigorously  prosecuted  measures  for  its 
securitj',  and  for  the  embodying  of  all  the  military  force  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  British  commissioners,  for  negotiation  with  America,  sail- 
ed from  Dover  for  the  continent,  early  in  August.  They  met 
those,  of  the  other  part,  oii  the  8th,  for  the  exchange  of  powers; 
and  on  the  10th,  the  discussions  commenced  in  form.  The  most 
courteous  civilities  were  interchanged,  between  these  representa- 
tives of  the  powers  at  war.  Through  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
rumours  were  from  time  to  time  circulated,  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  at  one  time,  that  the  prospect  of  pacification 
was  hopeless  ;  and  again,  that  a  ray  of  light  beamed  on  the  path- 
way to  peace.  The  negotiations,  however,  continued ;  with  some 
temporary  interruptions,  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  grand  congress  at  Vienna,  consisting  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Austria,  Russia,  England,  Prussia,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
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Portugal,  was  appointed  to  assemble,  1  October.  Lord  viscount 
Castlereagh,  of  Great  Britain,  the  prince  of  Mttternich,  of  Aus- 
tria, count  Nesselrode,  of  Russia,  and  the  prince  of  Hardenburg, 
of  Prussia,  were  to  meet,  previously,  to  fix  the  great  plan  of  the 
final  arrangement.  The  former,  on  his  way,  passed  through 
Ghent,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  commissioners.  In  Octo- 
ber, despatches  were  received  in  the  United  States  from  their  en- 
voys ;  portions  of  which  were  very  indecorously  made  publick, 
and  the  projected  basis  of  negotiation,  on  the  British  side,  was 
exhibited  to  the  community,  from  high  authority,  as  "  the  con'di- 
tions  on  which  alone  that  government  is  willing  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war."  That  a  momentary  excitement  should  have  been  pro- 
duced, is  not  surprising  ;  but  inquiry  soon  pointed  out  the  fallacy 
of  the  inference,  which  had  been  first  drawn,  from  a  few  pass- 
ages, in  the  correspondence  ;  and  the  sober  part  of  the  commu- 
nity were  generally  agreed,  that  even  on  the  terms  first  proposed, 
peace  was  both  more  honourable  and  prudent,  than  persistance 
in  the  war. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  congress  of  Europe,  the  celebrated 
counsellor,  Gentz,  was  appointed  secretary.  The  full  powers  of 
the  members  were  communicated  and  verified  ;  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  in  May,  was  established,  as  the  basis  of  arrangements; 
notes  were  interchanged,  expressing  the  wishes  of  the  sevei'al 
representatives,  in  regard  to  particular  parts  of  it ;  and  then,  on 
the  8th  October,  the  session  was  adjourned,  to  1  November. 
Meanwhile,  the  members  were  to  confer  together,  and  mature  a 
result,  then  to  be  formally  adopted. 

The  American  frigate  President,  commodore  Deca-    r^otcT 
tur,  was  captured,  15  January,  by  the  Endymion,  cap- 
tain Hope,  in  company  with  some  other  ships,  of  the  blockading 
squadron. 

The  British  expedition  against  New  Orleans,  wholly  failed. 
Several  skirmishes  took  place,  previous  to  8  January ;  when  a 
bold  attempt  was  made,  to  take  by  storm  the  works,  erected  about 
5  miles  below  the  city.  The  assailants  swere  repulsed,  with  pro- 
digious slaughter  and  loss.  The  report  of  the  American  inspector 
general,  gave  700  killed,  1,400  wounded,  2,600  prisoners.  The 
enterprise  was  soon  after  abandoned. 

It  was  Hatnral  that  this  intelligence  should  occasion  much  re- 
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joicing,  in  most  of  the  places  where  it  was  received.  But  a  new 
and  far  greater  cause  was  soon  aiforded.  His  Britannick  majes- 
ty's sloop  of  war  Favourite,  captain  honourable  James  A.  Maude, 
arrived  at  New  York,  11  February,  with  the  glad  tidings  that  a 
TREATY  OF  PEACE,  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  was 
signed  at  Ghent,  on  the  24th  of  December.  It  reached  London 
on  the  26th,  and  was  ratified  by  the  prince  regent,  on  the  2rth. 
It  came  to  Boston,  by  express  from  New  York,  a  distance  of 
230  miles,  in  thirty-two  hours,  and  was  circulated,  with  rapidity, 
in  every  direction.  Wherever  it  came,  it  was  greeted  with  the 
ringing  of  bells,  the  firing  of  cannon,  illuminations,  and  other  ex- 
pressions of  joy.  These  were  renewed,  and  with  still  more  zeal 
and  fervour,  on  the  intelligence  that  the  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  president,  the  17th,  with  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  senate. 
Civick  processions,  religious  services,  and  social  congratulations 
and  festivities,  seemed,  for  a  while,  to  produce  a  happy  oblivion 
of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  contest ;  the  sufferings,  the  re- 
proach, the  guilt,  and  the  burdens,  it  had  occasioned  ;  and  the 
total  failure  of  every  one  of  its  avowed  purposes.  Without  in- 
dulging in  further  reflections  of  a  painful  nature,  or  in  any  com- 
ment on  the  terms  of  the  peace  ;  this  summary  is  closed,  with 
an  abstract  of  the  instrument,  and  the  sincere  hope,  the  fervent 
prayer,  that  the  vdations  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the 
tivo  nations  may  be  perpetual  ! 

TREATY  OF  PEA^E  AND  AMITY 

BETWEEN  HIS  BRITANNICK  MAJESTY  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Art.  1.  There  shall  be  a  firm  and  universal  Peace  between  His 
Britannick  Majesty  and  the  United  States,  and  between  their  re- 
spective countries,  territories,  cities,  towns,  and  people,  of  every 
degree,  without  exception  of  places  or  persons.  All  hostilities., 
both  by  sea  and  land,  sliall  cease,  as  soon  as  this  Treaty  shall  have 
been  ratified  by  both  parties,  as  herein  mentioned.  All  territory, 
places,  and  possessions  whatsoever,  taken  from  either  party  by  the 
other,  during  the  war,  or  which  may  be  taken  after  the  signing  of 
this  treaty,  excepting  only  the  islands  hereinafter  mentioned, 
shall  be  restored  without  delay,  and  without  causing  any  destruc- 
tion, or  carrying  away  any  of  the  artillery,  or  other  publick  prop- 
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erty,  originally  captured  in  the  said  forts  or  places,  and  whicli 
shall  remain  therein  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this 
treaty,  or  any  slaves  or  other  private  property.  And  all  archives, 
records,  deeds,  and  papers,  either  of  a  publick  nature,  or  belong- 
ing to  private  persons,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  may  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  either  party,  shall  be,  as 
far  as  may  be  practicable,  forthwith  restored  and  delivered  to  the 
proper  authorities  and  persons,  to  whom  they  respectively  belong. 
Such  of  the  islands  in  the  bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  as  are  claimed 
by  both  parties,  shall  remain  in  possession  of  the  party  in  whose 
occupation  they  may  be  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi- 
cations of  this  treaty,  until  the  decision  respecting  the  title  to  the 
said  islands  shall  haVe  been  made,  in  conformity  with  the  fourth, 
article  of  this  treaty.  No  disposition  made  by  this  treaty,  as  to 
such  possession  of  the  islands  and  territories  claimed  by  both 
parties,  shall,  in  any  manner  whatever,  be  construed  to  affect  the 
right  of  either. 

Art.  2.  Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by 
both  parties,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  orders  shall  be  sent  to  the 
armies,  squadrons,  officers,  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  two  pow- 
ers, to  cease  from  all  hostilities.  And  to  prevent  all  causes  of 
complaint,  which  might  arise  on  account  of  the  prizes  which  may 
be  taken  at  sea  after  the  said  ratification  of  this  treaty,  it  is  re- 
ciprocally agreed,  that  all  vessels  and  effects  which  may  betaken 
after  the  space  of  twelve  days  from  the  said  ratifications,  upon 
all  parts  of  the  coast  of  North-America,  from  the  latitude  of 
twenty  three  degrees  north,  to  the  latitude  of  fifty  degrees  north, 
and  as  far  eastward  in  the  Atlantick  Ocean  as  the  thirty -sixth  de- 
gree of  west  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  shall  be 
restored  on  each  side :  that  the  time  shall  be  thirty  days,  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  Atlantick  Ocean,  north  of  the  equinoctial  line 
or  equator,  and  the  same  time  for  the  British  and  Irish  channels, 
for  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  all  parts  of  the  West-Indies  :  forty 
days  for  the  North  Seas,  for  the  Baltick,  and  for  all  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  :  sixty  days  for  the  Atlantick  Ocean,  south  of  the 
equator  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  ninety 
days  for  every  part  of  the  world  south  of  the  equator :  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  for  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  with- 
out exception. 

M 
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Art.  3.  All  prisoners  of  war,  taken  on  either  side,  as  well  bj 
land  as  by  sea,  shall  be  restored  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty,  as  herein  after  mentioned,  on  their  pay- 
ing the  debts  which  they  may  have  contracted,  during  their  cap- 
tivity. The  two  contracting  parties  respectively  engage  to  dis- 
charge, in  specie,  tbe  advances  which  may  have  been  made  by 
the  other,  for  the  sustenance  and  maintenance  of  such  prisoners. 

Articles  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  respect  the  settling  of  all  disputes  con- 
cerning boundaries  and  territory,  by  eommissioners,  mutually  ap- 
pointed, their  method  of  procedure,  compensation,  &c.  &c. 

Art.  9.  Respects  the  Indian  tribes ;  with  whom  both  parties 
agree  that  hostilities  cease. 

Art.  10.  Whereas  the  traffick  in  slaves  is  irreconcileable  with 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  whereas  both  his 
majesty  and  the  United  States  are  desirous  of  continuing  their 
efforts  to  promote  its  entire  abolition,  it  is  hereby  agreed,  that 
both  the  contracting  parties  shall  use  their  best  endeavours  to 
accomplish  so  desirable  an  object. 

Art.  11.  This  Treaty,  when  the  same  shall  have  been  ratified 
on  both  sides,  without  alteration  by  either  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, and  the  ratification  mutually  exchanged,  shall  be  binding  on 
both  parties ;  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Wash- 
ington, in  the  space  of  four  months  from  this  day,  or  sooner  if 
practicable. 


postsceipt. 


While  this  sheet  was  in  the  press,  intelligence  was  received 
of  another  desperate  attempt,  by  the  great  disturber  of  the  world, 
against  its  rights  and  peace.  In  violation  of  that  compact,  by 
which  he  held  his  life,  Bonaparte  sailed  from  Elba,  26  February  j 
landed,  on  the  28th,  in  the  gulf  of  Juan;  circulated  on  the  1st 
March,  an  incendiary  proclamation  to  the  French  people ;  and 
inarching  across  the  country,  through  Grenoble,  Lyons,  &c.  on 
the  20th,  reached  Paris.  His  little  band  of  about  800,  was  aug- 
mented by  the  revolt  of  several  detachments  of  the  army,  from 
the  house  of  Bourbon ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  places. 
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through  which  he  passed,  were  terrified  into  acquiescence ;  in 
many  towns,  he  was  hailed  with  acclamations.  Louis  XVIII. 
published  a  proclamation,  6  March,  announcing  the  daring  pro- 
ject which  was  begun,  and  branding  its  head  as  "  a  traitor  and  a 
reheV^  On  the  19th,  he  issued  another,  in  which  "  the  defection 
©f  a  part  of  the  armed  force,"  is  lamented  ;  and  although  his 
majesty  relied  on  the  "  faithful  and  patriotick  dispositions  of  the 
immense  majority,"  yet  he  concluded,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  the  accumulated  sufferings  which  must  have  followed 
a  siege  of  the  capital,  or  a  combat  within  its  walls,  to*'retire  to 
.  another  part  of  his  kingdom.  The  royal  standard  was  soon  after 
erected  in  Belgium. 

The  congress  of  Vienna,  having  finished  their  deliberations, 
and  almost  completed  all  their  ultimate  arrangements,  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers, 
were  about  to  dissolve,  when  the  news  of  this  perfidy  reached 
them.  The  following  spirited  manifesto,  which  does  them  great 
honour,  was  immediately  signed  by  all  the  members. 

"  The  powers  who  have  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  assembled 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  being  informed  of  the  escape  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  and  of  his  entrance  into  France  with  an  armed 
force,  owe  it  to  their  own  dignity  and  the  interest  of  social  order, 
to  make  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  sentiments  which  this  event 
has  excited  in  them. 

«  By  thus  breaking  the  convention  which  has  established  him 
in  the  Island  of  Elba,  Bonaparte  destroys  the^only  legal  title  on 
which  his  existence  depended;  by  appearing  again  in  France, 
with  projects  of  confusion  and  disorder,  he  has  deprived  himself 
of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  has  manifested  to  the  universe 
that  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  truce  with  him. 

"  The  powers  consequently  declare,  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
has  placed  himself  without  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations, 
and  that  as  an  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  tranquillity  of  the 
world,  he  has  rendered  himself  liable  to  publick  vengeance. 

"  They  declare,  at  the  same  time,  that  firmly  resolved  to 
maintain  entire  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  30th  May,  1814,  and 
the  dispositions  sanctioned  by  that  treaty,  and  those  which  they 
Jiave  resolved  on,  to  complete  and  to  consolidate  it;  they  will 
employ  all  their  means,  and  will  unite  all  their  efforts,  that  the 
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general  peace,  the  object  of  the  wishes  of  Europe,  and  the  con- 
stant purpose  of  their  labours,  may  not  again  be  troubled,  and  to 
guaranty  against  every  attempt  which  threatens  to  replunge  the 
world  into  the  disorders  and  miseries  of  revolutions. 

"  And  although  entirely  persuaded  that  all  France,  rallying 
round  its  legitimate  sovereign,  will  immediately  annihilate  this 
last  attempt  of  a  criminal  and  impotent  delirium  ;  all  the  sover- 
eigns of  Europe,  animated  by  the  same  sentiments,  and  guided 
by  the  same  principles,  declare,  that  if,  contrary  to  all  calcula- 
tions, there  should  result  from  this  event  any  real  danger,  thej 
will  be  ready  to  give  the  king  of  France  and  the  French  nation, 
or  to  any  other  government  that  shall  be  attacked,  as  soon  as 
they  shall  be  called  upon,  all  the  assistance  requisite  to  restore 
publick  tranquillity,  and  to  make  a  common  cause  against  all  those 
who  shall  undertake  to  compromise  it. 

Bone  and  attested,  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  high  powers^ 
at  Vienna,  March  13, 1815. 
(Signed) 

Prince  METTERNICH,  "J   ^,„„..  Count  PAMELLA,  lvn,.,„„„y 

Baion  WISSEMBERG.  ^^umia.  SALDOUHA  LOBS,  ^FoHugai 

Don  GOMEZ  LABRADOR,  Spain.  Prince  HARDENBURG,  7   n      „■ 

Prince  TAJ  LEYRAND,  ^  Bavon  HUMBOLDT,  $  -^''"*™- 

Diikeof  DALDERG,  !     jr,.„r,^«.  Count  RASUMOWSKY,  "^ 

LATOURDU  PIN,  ^  nance.  c«unt  S V ACKELBERG,  )-  Russia. 

CHARLES  ALEXIS DENOAILLES J  Count  NESSELRODE,  J 

WELLINGI'DN,  1      ^..^^  LAEMENHELM.  Siveden. 

CLANCARTY,  J>    „''',. 

STEWART,  J    -«"f'«''- 

In  the  house  of  commons,  20  March,  lord  Castlereagh,  in  a 
long  and  able  speech,  communicated  for  the  information  of  the 
members,  a  sketch  of  the  undoubted  result  of  the  long  session  of 
the  grand  congress. 

"  He  stated.  That  the  great  powers  had  pledged  themselves  to 
put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade ;  that  France  was  to  abolish  it  in 
five,  and  Spain  and  Portugal  in  eight  years  :-— « 

"  That  the  Austrian  dominions  had  been  extended  to  the  Po 
and  Tessine,  on  the  side  of  Italy  : — 

"  That  Genoa  had  been  annexed  to  the  king  of  Sardinia's 
dominions : — 

"  That  Prussia  had  received  a  part  of  Saxony  : — 

"  That  Poland  was  to  be  erected  into  a  separate  kingdom,  and 
to  be  governed  as  Poles  : 
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"  That  the  Netherlands  were  to  be  attached  to  Holland,  and 
that  the  Spanish  government  wished  to  cherish  a  friendly  con- 
nexion with  Great  Britain.  On  the  subject  of  France,  in  her 
present  situation,  his  lordship  said,  he  would  give  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  on  the  issue  of  the  contest  which  now  agitated  her,  depended 
the  continuance  of  all  the  blessings  to  which  this  country  could 
look  forward  ;  and  that  it  never  could  be  said,  if  Bonaparte  were 
re-established  in  France,  England  could  look  forward  to  tran- 
quillity." 

Immediately  throughout  Europe,  all  was  again  commotion  and 
warlike  preparation.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached  England, 
military  and  naval  armaments  commenced,  and  proceeded  with 
a  promptitude  and  energy,  seldom  equalled.  The  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  armies 
on  the  continent.  Marshal  Blucher,  was  commissioned  by  his 
king,  generalissimo  of  the  Prussian  troops  ;  and  the  prospect 
appeared  as  encouraging,  as  the  wish  of  every  good  man  was  fer- 
vent, that  he,  whom  no  principles  of  honour  could  influence,  and 
no  compact  could  bind,  vi^ould  speedily  meet  the  retribution,  so 
long  due  to  his  multiplied  enormities  and  crimes,  on  the  theatre 
where  they  have  been  principally  perpetrated. 

II.  MAY,  MDCCCXV. 


THE  END. 
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A. 


ABBEYS,  dissolution  of,  vol.  i.  page  387. 

Abercromby,  sir  Ralph,  reduces  Trinidad,  ii.  481 ; 
loses  his  life  in  Egypt,  555. 

Abhorrers,  friends  of  the  court,  ii.  59.  _ 

Aboukir.  a  scene  of  British  triumph,  ii.  517. 

Acre,  sieges  of,  i.  158,  202,  515. 

Acts  of  parliament  —  one  for  the  capital  pvm- 
ishment  of  heretics,  i.  287 ;  one  for  the  aliena- 
tion of  baronial  estates,  355  ;  against  the 
practice  of  keeping  a  multitude  of  depend- 
ents, ibid;  against  punishing  the  assistants 
of  the  king  for  the  time  being,  '55  ;  act  of  the 
six  articles,  or  the  bloody  statute,  389  ;  various 
acts  of  religious  reform,  4  3,  417,  447 ;  laws 
against  catholics,  466 ;  petition  of  right,  512 ; 
act  against  the  continuance  of  the  high-com- 
mission court  and  star-chamber,  531  ;  one  for 
uniformity  in  religion,  ii.  32 ;  for  a  test,  43 ; 
Imheas  corpus  act,  57  ;  bill  of  rights.  95 ;  act 
of  toleration,  ibid;  one  for  triennial  ])arlia- 
ments,  108  ;  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of 
treason,  ibid  ;  for  an  union  with  Scotland, 
135  ;  against  riots,  173  ;  septennial  act,  184 ; 
one  for  preventing  clandestine  marriages,  238 ; 
one  for  imposing  stamp-duties  on  the  Ameri- 
cans. 292  one  for  regulating  contested  elec- 
tions, 312  ;  one  for  restricting  the  royal  family 
in  point  of  marriage,  31 1 ;  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Canada,  316 ;  various  acts  against 
the  Americans,  315,  316,  319;  anew  one  for 
the  government  of  India,  386 ;  an  important 
declaratory  act,  394  ;  two  bills  of  an  arbitrary 
complexion,  450 ;  one  &r  an  exorbitant  as- 
sessment, 489  ;  for  a  heavy  tax  upon  income, 
490  ;  for  a  legislative  incorporation  with  Ire- 
land, 5<!7. 

Addington,  Henry,  administration  of,ii.  54-),  546. 

Aghrim,  battle  of,  ii.  103. 

Agricola,  exploits  of,  i.  18. 

Aix-lorChapelle,  peace  of,  ii.  234. 

Albans,  St.  two  battles  near,  i.  314,  316. 

Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia,  makes  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  ii.  <49. 

Alexandria  is  stormed  by  the  French,  Ii.  502  ; 
they  sustain  a  defeat  near  the  town,  558  ;  are 
dispossessed  of  the  place  by  the  English,  560. 

Alfred,  the  Great,  account  of,  i.  44  ;  he  is  inces- 
santly molested  by  the  Danes,  45 ;  driven  into 
concealment,  45 ;  is  enabled  by  victory  to  re- 
sume the  functions  of  royalty,  46  ;  improves 
the  state  of  the  country  and  the  minds  of  his 
people,  47, 49. 

AH.  Hvder,  harasses  the  English  in  the  East  In- 
dies,'ii.  305,  364  ;  his  death,  379. 

— — ,  Jaffler,  obtains  by  perfidy  the  viee-royalty 
of  Bengal,  ii.  2^0. 

Alliance,  triple,  ii.  39  ;  atiadniple.  185 ;  of  the 


house  of  Bourbon,  ii.  280;  between  the  Freaeli 
and  the  Americans,  344 ;  of  Great  Britain 
with  Hnlland  and  Prussia,  394 ;  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  against  France,  407 ;  of  Britain, 
Spain,  &c.  422. 

Almanxa,  battle  of,  ii.  130. 

yl^muicA-,  battle  of.  i.  US. 

America  discovei'ed,  i.  360 ;  colonised  in  part  by 
theEnglish,    87,  521 

Amerlca7n  oppose  the  stamp-act,  ii.  291,294; 
break  out  into  commotions  at  Boston,  302, 
314  ;  hold  a  general  congi-ess,  3l7  ;  are  in- 
volved in  war,  321 ;  declare  tlie  provinces  in- 
dependent, 328  ;  obtain  peace  and  emancipa- 
tion, 382- 

Amiens,  peace  of,  ii.  S73. 

Amsterdam,  siege  of,  ii.  393. 

Andre,  riiajor,  case  of,  ii.  '61. 

Anjou,  Margaret  oi;  a  fierce  champion  of  the 
Lancastrian  party,  i.  314,  318,  323. 

Anne,  queen,  enters  into  a  war  with  France,  ii> 
116  ;  her  troops  obtain  frequent  victories,  123, 
128,  143, 144  ;  her  seamen  also  triumph,  IIS, 
124  ;  she  effects  a  legislative  union  witli  Scot- 
land. 135  :  changes  her  ministry,  148  ;  make$ 
peace,  159  ;  her  death  and  character,  164. 

Anson,  a  gallant  admiral,  ii.  203,  233. 

Ardres,  splendid  congress  near,  i.  370. 

Ai-gyle,  Archibald  earl  of,  takes  up  arms  against 
James  II.,  ii.  72 ;  is  put  to  death,  72. 

^— ,  John  duke  o^  engages  the  Scotish  reb- 
els, ji.  177. 

Arlington,  earl  of,  one  of  the  cabal,  ii.  40,  44. 

Armada,  the  Spanish,  i.  476. 

Arnold,  treachery  of,  ii  361. 

Ai-ragon,  Catharine  of,  is  divorced  in  defiance  of 
the  pope,  i.  3S4. 

Arras,  league  of,  i.  297. 

Arthur,  the  hero  of  Britain,  i.  28. 

Ai-ts  and  sciences,  cultivation  of,  i,  39,  148, 4S7, 
505. 

Arundel,  Humphry,  the  leader  of  a  rebel  armv. 
i.  419. 

Ascalon,  battle  of;  i.  I'O. 

Assassins,  in  Syria,  i.  202. 

Athelstan,  a  respectable  prince,  i.  50. 
I  Athlone,  taken  by  general  Ginckel,  ii.  103. 
I  Atterhury,  bishop,  banishment  of,  ii.  192. 
I  Audley,  lord,  execution' of,  i.  351.  , 

'  Augustine  converts  the  English  to  Christianity, 
i.  32. 

Azincouri,  battle  of,  i.  294. 

B' 

BaUngton,  Anthony,  conspires  against  queen 

Elizabeth^!.  467. 
Bncon,  sir  Nicholas,  minister  to  Elizabeth,  i.  44,', 

464. 


I  N  D  E  X. 


S6con,  the  lord-chancellov.  is  puulsLed,  i.  502. 

Baillie,  colonel,  defeat  ot,  ii.  366. 

Baliol,  John  and  Edward,  kings  of  Scotland,  i. 
210,  244. 

Balmeri7io,  loi-d,  fate  of,  ii.  231. 

BannocAbwn,  battle  of,  i.  232. 

Barcelona,  reduced  by  the  English,  ii.  127. 

Bnrnct,  battle  of,  i.  322. 

Barons  render  themselves   formidable,  i.   127  ; 
enter  into  a  confederacj'  against  John,  1 70  ; 
against  his  son.  190  ;  against  Edwaixl  II.,  230, 
234,  237;  and  Richard  II.,  269;  tliey  are  de-  ' 
pressed  by  the  seventh  Henrj',  35!.  ; 

Becket,  the  chancellor,  becomes  primate,  i.  120; 
has  a  long  contest  w  ith  the  second  Henry,  122, 
&c.  ;  is  murdered.  131 ;  cannonised,  139. 

Berlforrl,  the  regent  duke  of,  i.  300,  305. 

Belle-isle,  conquest  of,  ii.  279. 

Bcnl)onv,  admiral,  death  of.  ii.  119. 

Bergen,   battle  near,  ii.  510. 

Bill  tor  the  exclusion  of  the  catholic  James,  ii. 
59  ;  India  bill  of  Mr.  Fox,    84. 

Blake,  admiial,  exploits  of,  ii.  8.  14, 

Blenheim,  success  of  the  allies  at,  ii.  122. 

Bloreheath,  battle  of.  i  315, 

Bondicea,  a  British  heroine,  i.  17. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  falls  a  victim  to  the  cruelty  of  a 
tyrannical  husband,  i.  391 ;  her  admired  let- 
ter to  Henry,  392, 

Bolingbrokc,  lord,  character  of,  ii,  16  ;  he  is  im- 
peached, 171;  outlawed,  174;  pardoned.  192. 

Bonaparte,  the  Corsican,  invades  Italy  with  a 
French  arraj',  ii.  455  ;  obliges  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia t )  make  peace,  457 ;  meets  with  success 
in  the  Austri.in  dominions,  58;  revohitioni- 
ses  Venice,  459;  is  victorious  in  Egj'pt,  502; 
seizes  the  sovereignty  of  France,  519. 

Bonne,  reduction  of,  ii.  120. 

Bonner,  bishop,  cruelties  of.  i.  4,19. 

Boulogne,  taken,  i.  405  ;  misfortune  of  the  En- 
glish near  that  town,  ii.  551. 

Bosu'orth,  battle  of,  i-  337. 

BothvjcU,  earl  of,  favorite  of  queen  Mary  of  Scot- 
land, ).  4  4. 

Boijne.  the  river,  a  memorable  scene  of  action, 
ii.  100. 

Braildock,  general,  defeat  of,  ii.  244. 

Brandyivine,  battle  oK  ii.  337. 

Breda,  peace  oK  ii.  33- 

Bretigni,  peace  of,  i.  260, 

Brissot,  faction  of,  li.  416,  423. 

Britain,  origin  of  tlie  name  of,  i.  2 ;  its  early 
state,  ibid. ;  manners,  customs,  arts,  and  gov- 
ernment, of  the  people,  10 ;  the  Romans 
subdued  a  great  part  of  the  island,  13  ;  the 
Saxons  invade  the  country  with  success,  27. 
See  England. 

Brooklyn,  battle  of,  ii.  329. 

Bruce,  or  de  Brus,  Robert,  obtains  a  signal  vic- 
tory over  the  English,  i.  233, 

,  Bavid,  is  defeated  and  captured,  i.  256- 

Bubble.  South-sea.  ii   189. 

Buckingham.  Stafford,  duke  of.  the  abettor  of 
Richai-dlll-'s  usurpation,  i.  3U  ;  put  to  death 
by  the  tyrant,  335. 

■^— — — ^.Villiers,  duke  of^  the  favourite  of 

James  and  Charles  I.,  i.  499,  503  ;  falls  by  the 
hand  of  an  ass.issin,  516.  Character  of  tlie 
next  duke,  ii.  41. 

Bunkerh'hill,  battle  of;  ii.  323. 

Burg,  Hubert  de,  a  justiciary  and  minister,  i.  184. 

Burghley  or  Burleigh,  lord,  an  able  minister,  i. 
464. 

Burgoyne,  general,  surrenders  to  the  Americans 
at  Saratoga,  ii.  342. 

Burgundy,  duke  of,  assists  the  English  in  France, 
i.  297. 

Burke,  Edmund,  shines  in  parliament,  ii,  320, 


383  ;  impeaches  Warrea  Hastings,  389. 

Bute,  earl  of;  becomes  prime  minister,  ii.  278 ; 
resigns,  287. 

Syng,  sir  George,  triumphs  at  sea  over  the  Span- 
iards, ii.  186. 

,  Admiral  John,  is  put  to  death  for  ne- 

gleet  of  duty,  24^. 

C. 

Cade,  rebellion  and  death  of,  i,  312. 

Cadiz,  sMem^t  upon,  i.  507, 

Caen,  i-eductioii  of,  i.  250. 

CcEsar,  attacks  the  Britons,  without  subduing,- 
them,  i.  ;  2,  13. 

Cairo,  Grand,  taken  by  the  French,  ii.  5l2 ;  by 
the  English.  557 

Calais,  sieges  of,  i.  253,  '!44. 

Calcutta,  siege  of,  ii.  25.' ;  a  scene  of  horrible 
crut-lty,    57. 

Camden,  dismissal  of  lord,  ii.  308. 

■ battle  of,  ii,  360. 

Cam/ierdow7i,  engagement  near,  ii.  482. 

Cam'io-Formio,  peace  of.ii.  479. 

Canada,  conquest  of,  ii,  270. 

Cannon,  used  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,i.  251. 

Canute  obiains  the  English  crown,  i.  61  ;  acts 
as  a  wise  prince,  62;  anecdote  of  him,  '3.  - 

Capc-Brcton,  seized  bv  the  English,  ii,   23, 266. 

Caractacus,  a  brave  tlefendcr  of  his  country,  i.  l-f. 

Carre,  Robert,  an  unworthy  favorite,  i.  497  ;  he 
promotes  the  murder  of  Overburj'.  49  . 

Caiteref,  lord,  an  ambitious  statesman,  ii  217. 

Carthagcna,  fruitless  attempt  upon.ii.  210, 

Cary,  lord  Falkland,  prema'ure  death  of,  i.  544, 

Casaleggio,  battle  of",  ii  509. 

Cassihelaunus,  a  British  general,  i.  13. 

Catesby,  the  projector  of  the  gumpowder  plot,  i, 
492. 

Catholics  rage  against  the  protestants,  i,  437, 464, 
ii.  99. 

Ccrdic,  the  West-Saxon  king,  i.  28 

Charles  I.,  when  prince  of  Wales,  undertakes  a 
romantic  journey  to  Spain,  i.  503  ;  is  popular 
at  his  accession,  .06  ;  orders  expeditions  to 
Spain  and  France,  507,  511  ;  is  involved  in  a 
serious  contest  wjtl)  the  commons,  5  4 ;  loses 
his  popularity,  515  ;  is  mis-led  by  the  earl  of 
Strafford  and  archbishop  :  and,  51";  violates 
the  constitution,  .  20  ;  takes  up  arms  for  the 
chastisement  of  Scolish  malcontents.  524 ; 
convokes  the  Ions-parliament,  526 ;  finds  the 
torrent  j'unning  strongly  against  him.  530  ; 
accuses  his  chief  opposers  of  high  treason, 
536;  is  stripped  of  almost  all  his  privileges, 
538  ;  erects  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  540  ; 
has  a  drawn  battle  with  the  forces  of  the  par- 
liament, 542  ;  is  ruined  in  the  field  of  Nasebyj 
550  ;  tried  by  an  extraordinary  commission, 
564 ;  brought  to  the  block,  567.  His  charac- 
ter, ibid. 

;-  II,.  wonderful  escape  of,  ii.  6 ;  his  res- 
toration, 27 ;  his  character,  29.  He  disgusts 
his  subjects.  33  ;  rushes  into  a  war  with  the 
states-general,  34 ;  agrees  to  a  prudent  alli- 
ance, 39  ;  forms  an  impolitic  one,  41 ;  pro- 
motes the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  45;  is  perplex- 
ed with  a  pretended  popish  plot,  46 ;  suffers 
many  Romanists  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  rage 
of  the  people,  53,  54,  55  ;  agrees  to  a  bill  in 
favour  of  liberty,  57 ;  dissolves  an  ineompliant 
parliament,  61  ;  puts  an  end  to  the  meeting 
of  one  which  he  had  convoked  at  Oxfoitl,  f "  , 
erects  a  new  species  of  monarchy,  63  ;  detects; 
a  conspiracy,  66 ;  dies  in  the  catholic  persua- 
sion, 70. 

,  Edward,  the  pretender,  has  a  very  nai-- 

WW  escape,  ii,  ^29. 


INDEX. 


Cheirtes,  the  avchduke,  esploits  of,  ii.  S05, 

eharkstmpn,  reduction  of,  ii-  323. 

Charter,  the  gi'eat  f Magna  CAarta;,  substance  of, 
i.  175. 

Chivalry,  effect  of,  i.  264. 

€lifford,  sir  Thomas,  a  bad  minister,  ii.  40. 

Clinton,  sir  Henry,  acts  as  commander  iu  chief 
in  America,  ii.  346. 

Clive,  a  fortunate  warrior,  ii.  258. 

Closterseveri.  treaty  of,  ii.  254. 

Coalition  between  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North,  ii. 
384  ;  animadversions  upon  it,  385- 

Cobham,  lord,  an  object  of  ecclesiastical  cruelty, 
i.  291. 

Commons,  first  confirmed  outline  of  the  house 
of,  i.  197  ;  established,  216. 

Commonwealtk,  formed  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  ii.  1.  7,  8. ;  it  is  absorbed  in  a  protec- 
torate, 12  5  restoi-ed.  20  ;  abolished,  27. 

Compact,  the  family,  ii.  280. 

Con'stituUm,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  sketch  of,  i,75; 
it  is  altered  by  the  Normans,  76, 82;  improved 
by  Heni7  H-,  H8. 141 ;  by  the  barons  in  the 
reign  of  John,  174  ;  by  Edward  I.,  226 ;  by 
Henry  VII.,  i.  355 ;  but  more  particularly  at 
the  Revolution,  ii.  194. 

eonstitutions  of  Clarendon,  ii  124  ;  of  Oxford, 
191. 

Ihnstitutions,  various,  in  France,  iii  404,  423, 
44",  520. 

Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  an  unprincipled 
minister,  ii.  40  ;  an  adversary  of  the  court,  65. 

Coote,  sir  Eyi-e,  engages  Hyder  Ali  five  times,  ii. 

Copenhagcv,  sea-fight  near,  ii.  547. 

Cormvallis,  lord,  an  able  general,  ii.  359 ;  he  is 
unfortunate,  373  ;  humbles  Tippoo,  406. 

Corsica  falls  under  Bi-itish  sway,  ii.  435 ;  is  re- 
linquished, 461. 

Coiena)!«  of  Scotland,!.  522. 

Cranmcr,  the  primate,  account  of,  i.  380;  he  is 
condemned  to  the  flames,  440. 

Crecij,  battle  of,  i.  251. 

Cronnvell,  earl  of  Essex,  is  sacrificed  to  the  ca- 
price of  a  tyrant,  i.  401. 

■■ ,  Oliver,  account  of,  i.  554  ;  he  over- 
awes the  commons,  557  ;  defeats  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  561  ;  directs  all  the  proceedings 
against  the  king's  liberty  and  life,  562,  &c. ; 
attacks  the  royalists  and  the  catholics  in  Ire- 
land, ii.  3;  perpetrates  a  cruel  massacre  at 
Drogheda,  ibid ;  invades  North  Britain,  4 ; 
routs  the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  5  ;  gains  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  5 ;  crushes  the  new  republic,  9  ; 
•btains  full  sovereignty  as  protector,  12; 
grants  peace  to  the  Dutch,  13;  weakens  the 
maritime  and  colonial  power  of  Spain,  15  ;  is 
harassed  with  severe  inquietude,  17  ;  dies  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  usurped  power,  19. 

-,  Richard,  a  transient  i)rotector,  ii. 


19. 

Crusade,  the  first,  i.  95  ;  two  others,  143, 210. 
Culloden,  battle  of,  ii.  228 . 
Curasao,  taken  by  the  English,  ii.  537. 
Cyprus,  isle  of,  reduced  by  the  first  Richard,  i. 

227. 

D. 

Sanby,  the  earl  of,  is  impeached,  ii.  56 ;  but  is 

screened  by  the  king,  ibid. 
Banes  reduce  the  greater  part  of  England,  i. 

61 ;  are  incorpora'-ed  with  the  English,  62,65, 
Dangerfield,  plot  of,  ii.  58- 
X)arn/ei/,  lord,  character  of,  i.  451;  account  of 

his  death.  454. 
D(tvid,a.  Welsh  prince,  fate  Qf,  i.  209- 
Demin,  action  atj  ii.  is?. 


DerrvenfrTvater, the  eaxl  of,  supports  the  pretend- 
er, ii.  179  ;  is  punished  with  death,  182. 

Dessaix,  general,  fall  of,  u.  536. 

Dettingen,  battle  of,  ii.  218. 

Dighy,  a  catholic  conspirator,  i.  493. 

Dogger-Bank,  a  scene  of  conflict,  ii.  369. 

Domesday-book,  a  curious  record,  i.  88. 

Dominica,  reduction  of,  ii.  279. 

Douglas,  sir  Archibald,  defeats  the  Scotish  king, 
i.244. 

Drake,  the  circumnavigator,  harasses  the  Span- 
iards, i.  465. 

Druids,  account  of,i.  9. 

Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  an  arbitrary 
minister,  i.  420  ;  a  ifebel  against  Mary,  429. 

Dumblaine,  battle  of,  ii.  177. 

Dumouriez,  a  French  general,  ii.  411. 

Dunbar,  battle  near,  i.  213. 

Duncan,  a  victorious  admiral,  ii-  482. 

Dunkirk,  delivered  up  to  Cromwell,  ii.  14 ;  sold 
by  Charles  II.  33  ;  besieged  by  Frederic  duke 
ofYork,ii.  425, 

Dunning,  John,  an  able  speaker,  ii,  354. 

Dunstan,  an  intriguing  and  ambitious  priest,  if 
53i 

JDu)'/!am,  battle  near,  i.  256. 
E. 

Ecclesiastics  form  a  powerful  body,  i.  76,  127; 
they  are  humbled,  217,  356, 383- 

Edgar,  a  fortunate  monarch,  i.  55. 

Edge-hill,  battle  of,  i.  542. 

Edmund  I.  and  II.  are  nnn-dered,  i.  52, 6. 

Edred,  a  brave  but  superstitious  prince,  i,  52. 

Edzvard,  the  Eider,  a  warlike  monarch,  i.  49. 

'■ — ,  the  Martyr,  short  reign  of,  i.  58. 

,  the  Confessor,  government  of,  i.  65. 

Edward  I.  acquires  high  fame  for  valor  and 
policy,  i.  192,  194,  197,  &c.  is  wounded  in 
Palestine,  203  ;  corrects  the  disorders  of  the 
administi-ation,  205;  becomes  sovereign  of 
Wales,  209  ;  massacres  the  bards,  ibid,  invades 
Scotland,  ,212  ;  conquers  that  kingdom,  2^4, 
222;  opposes  the  French,  215;  gives  a  full 
sanction  to  Magna  Charta,  218  ;  dies  in  the 
midst  of  a  new  war  with  the  Scots,  226 ;  sur- 
vey of  his  reign,  227. 

•,  II.  unfit  to  govern  a  spirited  nation,  i. 


228  ;  encourages  a  Gascon  favorite,  229 ;  is 
obliged  to  resign  his  authority,  in  effect,  to 
twelve  of  his  nobles,  230  ;  is  defeated  by  the 
Scotish  king,  233  ;  ciiishes  a  rebellion,  235 ; 
finds  an  enemy  in  his  queen,  236 ;  is  put  to 
death,  239. 

— — III.  imprisons  his  mother,  and  orders 

her  paramour  to  be  hanged,  i,  243 ;  defeats  the 
Scots,  ibid-  asserts  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
France,  247  ;  prospers  both  by  sea  and  land, 
247,  249 ;  obtains  a  memorable  victory  at 
Crecy,252 ;  and  deprives  the  French  of  Calais, 
253.  His  queen  takes  the  king  of  Scotland 
prisoner, 256  ;  and  his  son,  the  Black  Prince, 
i-outs  the  French  near  Poictiers,  and  captures 
their  sovereign,  258  ;  the  prince  is  also  victo- 
rious in  Castile,  262.  The  king  meets  with 
a  reverse  of  fortune,  ibid-    His  character,  263. 

Edward  IV-  places  himself  on  the  throne,  i.  31S  ; 
triumphs  at  Towton,  ibid,  but  is  afterwards 
obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom,  321 ;  returns  to 
victory  and  vengeance,  322 ;  invades  France, 
32  5 ;  murders  the  duke  of  Clarence,  ?26. 
V.  is  secretly  put  to  death,  i.  333. 


-— VI.  a  young  reformer,  i.  412 ;  is  ha- 
rassed by  commotions,  419  ;  sacrifices  his  tw« 
uncles,  416,  425, 

Edxvin  the  Northumbrian,  i.  3*- 


INDEX: 


&iwij,  all  unfortunate  king,  i.  52. 

Egbert  unites  the  seven  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms, 
i.  36. 

Egmont,  battle  of,  ii.  510. 

Egijpt  is  invaded  by  the  French,  ii.  ibid,  revolu- 
tionised, 502 ;  restored  by  the  English  to  its 
former  Efovernment,  5§0. 

Elgiva,  ElJIeda,  and  Elfrida,  stories  ol^  i.  53,  55. 

Elizabeth  with  difficulty  escapes  the  persecuting 
rage  of  her  sister,  i.  445  ;  mounts  the  throne 
with  general  applause,  445  ;  completes  the 
reformation,  447 ;  aims  at  the  humiliation  of 
the  Scotish  queen,  450 ;  amuses  her,  when  a 
prisoner,  with  hopes  of  protection,  45S  ;  puts 
the  chief  friend  of  Mary  to  death,  462  ;  wages 
war  against  the  Spaniards,  464  ;  consents  to 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  pronounced  by 
her  commissioners  against  Mary,  472  ;  frus- 
trates the  formidable  attempts  of  her  Spanish 
enemies,  478.    Her  character,  487. 

Elt/iam,  battle  near,  i.  351- 

England,  origin  of  the  kingdom  of^  i.  38. 

Essex,  character  of  the  earl  of,  i.  479  ;  his  death, 
4S5. 

Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert,iomt  kings  of  England, 
i.  42. 

Etlielredfl.  spirited  raonarcb,!.  42 ;  anotlier  prince 
of  that  name.  58. 

El/iebvolf,  a  weak  prince,  i.  40. 

Evesham,  battle  of,  i.  198. 

Eugene,  of  Savoy,  an  able  general,  ii.  122. 


Fairfax,  lord,  a  tool  of  Cromwell,  i.  554. 

Falkirk,  battle  near,  ii.  227. 

Ffi^Wnnrf  islands,  abandoned  by  the  English,  to 

y   avoid  a  wai-,  ii    312. 

Fleurus,  battle  of,  ii.  432. 

Flodden,  route  of  the  Scots  at,  i.  366. 

Fontenoij,  battle  of,  ii.  221. 

Fox,  Charles,  is  admitted  into  power,  374 ;  re- 
signs his  post,  376 ;  recovers  it,  334 ;  is  dis- 
carded, 386. 

France,  extraordinary  revolution  in,  ii.  393.  &c. 

Franklin,  Benjamiii,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Americans,  ii.  295. 

Frederic,  king  of  Prussia,  conquers  the  Silesian 
province,  ii.  217  ;  is  unfortunate  at  Kolin, 
253 ;  but  is  victorious  at  Rosbach  aud  Bres- 
lao,  270. 

,  duke  of  York,  acts  as  a  warrior,  ii.  423, 

425,  431. 


Cnq-e,  general,  attacks  the  Americans,  ii.  321, 
323. 

Game-act,  an  arbitrary  law,  ii.  239. 

Gardiner,  bishop,  a  persecuting  bigot,  i.  437. 

Garter,  the  most  honorable  English  order  of 
knighthood,  i-  264. 

Gascoigne,  .judge,  noble  behaviour  of,  i.  283. 

Gates,  an  able  American'general,  ii.  341. 

Gaveston,  a  court-favorite,  is  put  to  death  by 
raal-content  barons,  i.  231. 

Ckmappe,  battle  of,  ii.  419. 

Genoa,  siege  and  blockade  of,  ii.  533. 

George,  I-  supersedes  the  pretender,  ii.  165 ;  his 
character,  165  ;  he  finds  the  people  in  eommo- 
tien.  167  ;  issues  a  very  extraordinary  procla- 
juation,  lfi9  ;  enacts  a  severe  bill  against  riots, 
173  ;  suppresses  a  rebellion  in  Scotland,  178  ; 
crushes  an  insun'ection  in  England,  180  ;  puts 
some  of  the  chief  rebels  to  death,  182  ;  pro- 
longs the  duration  of  parliaments,  184 ;  is  in- 


volved in  a  war  with  Spain,  185 ;  punishes 
conspirators,  191.  His*reign  is  a  tissue  of  ne» 
gotiation,  194.    Account  of  bis  death,  195. 

George  II.  imitates  the  polities  of  his  father,5ii. 
196  ;  concurs  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1^9  ;  is 
long  attached  to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  196, 197  . 
&c.  resolves  to  chastise  the  aiTogance  of  the 
Spaniards,  206  ;  reluctantly  changes  his  min- 
istry, 213 ;  sends  troops  against  the  French, 
Zl8  ;  displays  his  courage  at  Dettingen,  219|; 
his  arms  are,  for  a  time,  unsuccessful,  222  ; 
his  son  quells  a  revolt,  228  ;  peace  is  conclud- 
ed, 234.  The  king  agrees  to  three  unpopular 
measures,  239  ;  he  is  obliged  to  take  arras 
against  France,  245 ;  negotiates  with  the 
czarina,  249 ;  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  351 ; 
pros[)ers  in  the  East  Indies,  259  ;  in  North 
America,  266, 270  ;  in  Germany,  273  ;  at  seaj 
ibtd.    His  death  and  character,  274. 

— m.  succeeds  his  grandfather,  ii.  276  ; 

makes  the  judges  independent,  278  ;  marries, 
279;  declares  wsi-  against  Spain,  281 ;  agrees 
to  a  pacification,  285 ;  promotes  the  irregular 
taxation  of  his  North  American  subjects,  :92. 
After  favoring  the  Tories,  he  submits  to  a 
Whig  administration,  293 ;  forms  a  motley 
cabinet,  296  ;  is  satirised  by  Junius,  306  ;  en- 
ters into  a  war  with  t'ne  Americans,  321 ;  is 
embroiled  with  France  and  Spain,  348,  351  ; 
with  Holland,  363  ;  makes  peace,  383  ;  has  a 
contest  with  the  house  of  commons,  335  ;  los. 
es  his  intellects,  395  ;  takes  an  active  part  in 
the  crusade  agaiust  France,  418  ;  adjusts  an 
union  between  the  parliaments  of  Great  Brit  • 
ain  and  Ireland,  528  ;  agrees  to  a  peace  with 
France,  573. 

German-tmvn,  engagement  near,  ii.  338. 

Gibraltar,  taken  bv  Rooke, ii.  125 ;  detended  by 
Eliot,  ii.  363,  38i- 

Glanville,  the  famous  lawyev,  routs'  an  army  o 
Scots,  i.  140. 

Glendour,  the  Welsh  rebel,  i.  283. 

Glocester,  murder  of  Thomas  duke  of,  i,  273 
also  of  duke  Humphi-j',  309. 

Godolphin,  lord,  prime  minister,  ii.  136. 

Codxvin,  a  very  powerful  nobleman,  i.  65.  66. 

Good-Rape,  reduction  of  the  Cape  of,  ii.  444. 

Gordon,  lord  George,  a  dangerous  fanatic,  ii.  355. 

Grafton,  duke  of,  prime  minister,  ii.  301 ;  his  re-  < 
signation,  308. 

Grenada,  reduced  by  the  English,  ii.  282 ;  by  the 
French,  351. 

Grenville,  George,  an  impolitic  minister,  ii.  287 

288,  2R9. 

-,  William  Wyndham,  a  distinguished 


associate  of  Mr.  Pitt,  ii.  430,  450. 
Greij,  lady  Jane,  queen  for  nine  days,  i.  431 

her  unhappy  fate,  436. 
Guadaloupe,  taken  by  the  English,  ii.  435 ;  lost 

by  them,  Hid, 
Guildford,  battle  o^  ii.  371. 

H. 

HaSyeas-Corpus  act,  li.  57. 

Halidoivn-hiU,  battle  of,  i.  244. 

Hamilton,  duke  of,  an  unfortunate  loyalist,  ii.  X-. 

Hampden,  John,  the  patriot,  i.  521,  544. 

Hardicrmte,  an  arbitrary  prince,  i.  64. 

Harfleur,  taken  by  storm,  i-  292. 

Harold,  Harefoot,  reign  of,  i.  63. 

the  son  of  earl  Godwin,  reign  o^  i.  69 


his  good  and  ill  success.  70, 75. 
Harris,  general,  subdues  Mysore,  ii.  512. 
Hastings,  battle  of,  i.  74. 
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Hastings,  Waiu-en,  ckavactci-  and  conduct  of,  ii 

365  ;  his  trial,  39  ■.  441. 

Havre,  siege  of,  i.  463. 

Hmoke,  a  lUstinguislied  admiral,  ii.  274. 

Hengist,  success  of,  i.  26,  57. 

Henry  I.  seizes  the  royal  treastire  and  the 
throne,  i.  100  ;  makes  concessions  to  the  peo- 
ple, 101  ;  evinces  the  severity  of  his  disposi- 
tion, 102 ;  is  courted  by  the  Normans,  103 ; 
defeats  their  sovereign.  104 ;  obtains  the 
duchy,  iUd.  is  at  war  with  tlie  French,  106. 
His  death  and  character,  108. 

■I  TI.  contends  with  Stephen  for  the  crown, 

i.  116 ;  obtains  it.  118 ;  renders  himself  popular 
by  good  government,  119  ;  is  disquieted  by 
the  turbulence  of  Becket,  122  ;  yields  in  some 
measure  to  that  prelate.  123 ;  takes  posses- 
sion of  Ireland,  130  ;  is  assailed  by  a  formida- 
ble league.  138  ;  finds  three  of  his  sons  among 
his  enemies,  ibid,  r'educes  them  to  submission, 
140 ;  is  again  attacked,  144  ;  dies  of  a  broken 
heart,  145;  state  of  the  nation  in  his  time, 
ibid. 

■  III.  grants  two  new  charters,  i.  181 ;  is 

swayed  by  foreign  counsellors,  185.  186,  190  ; 
allows  the  pope  to  plunder  liis  people,  186  ;  is 
subjected  to  baronial  guidance,  191  ;  defeated 
by  Simon  de  Montfort,  195;  recovers  his  au- 
thority in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Eves- 
ham, 199. 

— —  IV.  deposes  the  second  Richard,  i.  278 ; 
has  an  unquiet  reign.  281  ;  but  suppresses  all 
the  commotions  that  arise  against  him,  282, 
&c.  inhumanly  burns  heretics,  287. 

■'.  V.  early  debauchery  of,  i.  288;   his  re- 

ibrmation,  290  ;  his  occasional  cruelty,  291 ; 
his  war  with  France,  292  ;  his  splendid  suc- 
cess, 296 ;  his  negotiations  for  the  sovereignty 
of  France,  297  ;  his  death  and  character,  299. 

— — —  VI.  is  opposed  by  a  competitor,  i.  310  ; 
is  made  prisoner,  314;  is  permitted  by  the 
parliament  to  hold  the  crown  Tm  life,  316 ; 
released,  3^7  :  again  captured,  318  ;  restored 
to  the  exercise  of  royal  functions.  321 ;  de- 
prived of  a  gallant  son  by  the  rage  of  prince- 
ly assassins,  .723 ;  and  is  not  himself  suffered 
to  live,  324. 

— — —  VII.  reigns  with  wisdom,  i.  339  ;  is 
troubled  with  opposition,  342,  348;  threatens 
the  French  with  a  war,  345  ;  quells  commo- 
tions, 351;  promotes  the  arts  of  peace,  354; 
enacts  useful  laws,  354,  356 ;  gives  way  to 
avarice,  357;  improves  the  stale  of  the  coun- 
ti7, 359. 

VIII.  rushes  into  a  war  with  Fi-ance,  i. 

362;  his  troops  rout  the  enemy  at  Guinegate, 
.?54^  he  makes  peace,  "65  ;  chooses  a  political 
favorite,  367  ;  plunders  his  people,  372  ;  paves 
the  way  for  the  Reformation,  379  ;  assumes 
the  title  and  prerogatives  of  head  of  the 
church,  384;  commits  atrocious  ci-ueUies,  3S5, 
&c.  suppresses  conventual  foundations,  3S7 ; 
enters  into  another  war,  405. 

Hexham,  battle  of,  i.  318  ; 

Mogue,  la,  French  misfortune  at,  ii.  106. 

Hoherilinden.  battle  of,  ii.  542. 

Holland,  republic  of.  assisted  by  Elizabeth,  i. 
464 ;  revolutionised  by  the  French,  ii.  434. 

Harvard,  earl  of  Surrey,  unmerited  fate  of,  i. 
408; 

Hmoe,  lord,  (\efeats  the  French  at  sea,  ii.  436. 

,  sir  William,  a  brave  general,  ii.  328. 

Hughes,  sir  Edward,  a  gallant  naval  commander, 
ii.  330. 

Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  chancellor  and  leading 
minister,  ii.  29,  89. 


Hxjde,  earl  of  Rochester,  chief  of  the  Tories,  ii. 

115. 

I. 

Jacobim,  a  sanguinary  faction  in  France,  ii.  408, 
410,  416,  &c. 

Jacobites,  a  party  in  GreatrBritain,  ii-  X6J. 

Jmnaica,  conquest  of,  ii.  15. 

James  I.,  being  king  of  Scotland  as  well  as  of 
England,  endeavours  to  unite  the  parliaments 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  i.  490  ;  hut  he  is  thwart- 
ed in  this  point  by  his  English  subjects,  ihid, 
has  (requent  disputes  with  the  house  of  conj. 
mons,  491  ;  discovers  a  dreadful  plot,  494; 
loses  his  son  Henry,  <)96  ;  is  too  acquiescent 
in  the  sway  of  favorites,  497,  499  ;  is  inatten- 
tive to  the  interests  of  the  realm,  499  ;  excites 
great  clamor  by  ordering  the  execution  of  sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  502;  in  vain  promotes,  for 
his  son  Charles,  an  alliance  with  Spain,  502  ; 
seeks  a  similar  coni)exion  Mith  the  French 
court,  503  ;  declares  war  against  the  king  of 
Spsin  and  the  emperor  of  Germajiy,  504. 

II,  when  duke  of  Tork,  acts  as  admiral 

in  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  ii.  34,  35  ;  renders 
himself  odious,  60 ;  evinces  a  desire  of  be- 
coming absolute,  71 ;  baffles  the  attempts  of 
rebels,  73  ;  wreaks  his  vengeance  upon  them, 
75  ;  aims  at  the  conversion  (or  rather  perver- 
sion) of  his  people  to  popery,  77 ;  violates  law 
and  privileges,  79.  81  ;  sends  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  six  other  prelates  to  the 
Tower.  82  ;  makes  concessions  when  he  dreads 
an  invasion  from  Holland,  87  ;  is  alarmed  at 
the  arrival  of  his  nephew  William  with  an 
'army,  88;  quits  the  kingdom,  92;  and  the 
throne  is  declared  vacant.  93.  He  makes  his 
appearance  among  his  Hibernian  subjects, 96; 
but,  being  defeated,  he  again  emigrates,  102. 
His  death  and  character,  107. 

Jane  of  Flanders,  heroic  behaviour  of,  i.  248. 

ypjfavw,  judge,  an  inhuman  oppressor,  ii.  75. 

Jersey,  attack  of,  ii.  3fiS. 

Jervis,  admiral,  triumphs  over  llie  Spaniards,  ii. 
481. 

Jeivs,  banishment  of,  i.  206. 

liia,  the  most  renowned  of  all  the  kings  of  the 
heptarcli)',  i.  35. 

Independents,  account  of,  i.  547.1 

Interdict,  dreadful  effects  of,  i.  165. 

John  mounts  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  Ar^ 
tbur,  i.  159  ;  mu'.-ders  -that  prince,  161 ;  is  de- 
prived of  his  Gallic  territories,  162 ;  excom- 
municated, 166;  shamefully  degraded  by  the 
po])e's  nuncio,  169  ;  constrained  by  his  barons 
to  sign  Magna  Charta,  174  ;  employs  foreign 
troops  against  his  people,  177;  dies  during 
the  contest.  ISO. 

Joseph  II.  character  of  the  emperor,  ii.  398  ;  liis 
absurd  and  despotic  conduct,  399. 

Ireland,  account  of,  i.  133  ;  it  is  annexed  to  the 
Engiis)>  crown,  135. 

Junius,  character  of,  ii.  306. 

K. 

Keftpel,  admiral,  suffers  a  French  fleet  to  escap?, 

ii.  549  ;  he  and  Pailiser  .are  tried,  ibid. 
Ket.  a  bold  insurgent,  i.  420, 
Kilmarnock,  eaeexAion  of  the  earl  of,il.  23  J, 
Kleher,  a  French  general,  ii.  517- 


La-Feldt,  battle  of,  ii.  23.^. 
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Laneasier,  death  of  the  potent  earl  of,  i.  235. 

Landred,  siege  of,  ii,  43J. 

Land-tax,  perpetuated,  ii.  490. 

Langside,  battle  of,  i.  457. 

Langton,  a  patriotic  primate,  i.  170. 

Laud,  character  and  fate  ofj  i.  517,  546. 

Laudei'dale,  duke  of,  an  evil  counsellor.'ii.  41. 

Leicester,  Simon  earl  of,  heads  an  association 
against  the  crown,  i.  IQO  ;  takes  up  arms,  194; 
captures  the  king  and  his  brother,  195 ;  calls 
Rnights  of  shires,  and  burgesses,  to  parlia- 
ment, 197 ;  is  killed  in  battle  199. 

— — ,  Robert  earl  of,  the  favorite  of  Eliza- 
beth,!. 449,  464. 

Lewes,  battle  of,  i.  194. 

Lexington,  battle  o^  ii.  3?1. 

Lincoln,  two  battles  at,  i.tll3,  182. 

Lleivelhjn,  prince  of  Wales,  death  of,  i.  209. 

Lodi,  battle  of,  ii.  458. 

Lollards,  a  sect  of  reformers,  i.  291. 

London, burned  in  an  insurrection,!.  17;  forti- 
fied and  enlarged  by  Alfred,  47  ;  the  citizens 
obtain  a.  charter,  108  ;  dreadful  fire  in  the 
city,  ii  108  ;  alarming  riots,  ii.  355. 

London-deny,  remarkable  siege  of,  ii.  97. 

Longheard,the  advocate  of  the  poor,  i.  158. 

Lovat,  lord,  the  rebel,  ii.  231. 

Louis,  a  French  prince,  acts  as  king  of  Eng- 
land,!. 179, 

— XVI.  assists  the  Americans  in  their  re- 
volt, ii-  344  :  suffers  a  revolution  to  convulse 
France,  40  i;  is  condemned  to  death  by  his 
own  subjects,  and  beheaded,  417. 

Lucia,  Sfejnf,  taken,  ii.  282,  351,  435,  461, 

Luneville,  peace  of,  ii.  543. 

Lirf/ier,  the  reformer,!.  375. 

M. 

Malaga,  engagement  near,  ii.  26. 1 

Malplaquet,  battle  of,  ii,  144. 

Malta,  taken  from  the  French,  ii-  537. 

Manilla,  reduction  of,  ii.  283. 

Marengo,  battle  of,  ii.  534. 

Malhorough,  the  duke  of,  joins  the  prince  of  Or- 
ange, ii.  89  ;  promotes  a  vigorous  war  against 
France,  116  ;  reduces  Spanish  Guelderland, 
118 :  takes  Bonue  and  other  places,  120.  He 
and  prince  Eugene  obtain  a  complete  victory 
at  Blenheim,  123 ;  he  defeats  the  French  on 
other  occasions,  12",  143, 144  ;  takes  Lisle  and 
Tournay,  143, 14J  ;  and  Bouchain,  152.  He  is 
dismissed  from  power  on  pretence  of  corrup- 
tion, 152. 

Marston-moor,  battle  of,  5.  S4S. 

Martinique,  taken  by  the  English,  ii.  282,  435. 

Mary,  queen,  restores  popery,  i.  436  ;  burns  a 
great  number  of  innocent  persons,  438,  &c.  ; 
is  seduced  by  her  husband  into  a  war  with 
France,  443  ;  dies  unlamented,  445. 

Mary,  the  Scotish  queen,  is  embi-oiled  with  her 
subjects,  i.  451 ;  is  accused  of  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  4SS  ;  is  deposed,  456  ;  seeks  pi'O- 
tection  in  England,  457  ;  is  condemned  to 
death  as  a  conspirator,  471 ;  beheaded  475. 

Massacre,  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  i.  17 ;  of 
the  Britons,  27 ;  of  the  Danes,  60 ;  of  the  Jews, 
150;  of  the  Welsh  bards,  20f. 

Matilda,  transient  sovereignty  of,  i.  114. 

Mattheivs,  and  Lestock,  dispute  between,  ii.  220, 

Methuen,  battle  of,  i.  226. 

Middlesex  election,  ii.  304,  376. 

Minden,  battle  near,  ii.  273. 

Minorca,  sieges  of,  ii.  247,501. 

Monk;  a  general  and  an  admiral,  ii.  7,  23 ;  a 
restorer  of  the  monarchy,  26. 

JSonmouth,  duke  of,  suffers  for  rehellion,  ii.  74. 


Montgomery,  genemi,  falls  in  an  assault  upoB 

Quebec,  ii.  325. 
More,  sir  Thomas,  fate  of,  i.  387.  _ 
Moreau,  general,  campaigns  of,  ii.  452,  477, 507, 

&c. 
Mortimer,  the  gallant  of  queen  Isabella,  i.  23S 

242. 
Musseiburgh,  battle  near,  i.  412. 
Mutinij,  in  the  navj',  ii.  466. 

N. 

Navigation,  encouraged  by  Henry  VIL,  i.  360. 
Nelson,  a  celebrated  admiral,  ii.  502, 547. 
Nevil,  earl  of  Warwick,  the  kiug.maker.i.  3J7, 

321,  &e. 
Newbury,  battle  of,  i.  543. 
Nootka,  Sound,  contest  for.  ii-  403. 
Norfolk,  execution  of  the  duke  of,  i.  462. 
Normandy,  lost  by  king  John,  i.  162- 
Noi-mans,  establish.their  power  in  England,  i.  78. 
North,  lord,  is  driven  from  the  cabinet  by  th* 

spirit  of  the  commons,  ii-  374. 
Northampton,  battle  of.  i.  315. 
Northumberland,  death  of  the  earl  of,  i.  285;  fafl 

of  his  son  Hotspur,  285. 
J^OTJJ,  battle  of,  ii.  508. 
Noijon,  battle  of,  i.  106. 

O. 

CEconomy,  Burke's  celebrated  plan  of,  354. 

Orleans,  heroism  of  the  Maid  of,i.  30  l;  her  cru- 
el fate,  301. 

,  siege  of,  i.  302. 

Oude,  revolution  in,  ii.  178, 

Oudenarde,  battle  of,  ii.  143. 

Oxfm-d,  Robert,  earl  of,  a  pacific  minister,  ii.  13? 
151, 171. 


Palatine,  the  elector,  the  unfortunate  son-Jn-laW 

of  king  James,  I.  i.  604. 
Paris,  treaty  of,  ii.  285. 
Parliament,  regularly  formed,  i.  216. 
Parry,  a  conspirator,  i.  466. 
Paul,  the  Russian  emperor,  ii.  503, 547. 
Pel/iam,  prime  minister,  ii.  223,  236. 
Pembroke,  Strongbow,  earl  of,  becomes  king  of 

Leinster,  i.  134. 

-,  earl  of,  an  able  regent,  i.  181. 


People,  or  the  fourth  order,  acquire  importance 
in  the  state,  i.  119 ;  are  pei-mitted  to  form  a 
regular  branch  of  the  legislature,  216. 

Pestilence,  in  England  and  other  countries,  i. 
255 ;  in  France  and  England,  i.  463 ;  the  last 
in  England,  ii  37. 

Peter,  the  Hermit,  romarttic  zeal  of,  i.  95. 

Peterborough,  earl  of,  an  extraordinaiy  man,  ii. 
127. 

Petersburgh,  convention  of;  ii.  544. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain  espouses  Mary  of  England, 
i.  434 ;  aims  at  the  conquest  of  this  country,476. 

Pitt,  William,  elevates  the  glory  of  the  nation 
ii.  274 ;  retires  fVora  ofiice,  ii.  28* ;  'adjusts  a 
new  administration,  296 ;  loses  his'power,  301 . 

— ,  son  of  the  former,  is  constituted 

when  very  young,  first  lord  of  the  treasuiy,  ii. 
386. 

Plot,  the  gunpowder,  i.  492 ;  the  supposed  po- 
pish plot,  ii.  46  ;  the  Rye  house,  66. 

Poictiers,  battle  of,  i.  258. 

Pondicheri,  siege  of,  ii.  263. 

Porto-Bello,  taken  by  Vernon,  ii.  207. 

Presbyterians,  character  and  views  of,  i.  S47. 

Pride's  Purge,  i.  562. 

Protestants,  reform  religion,  i.  375- 
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Puritans,  a  pw)testant  sect,  i.  518 :  pi-evail  for  a 
time,  547. 

Quebec,  battle  of,  ii,  269- 

Qidberon,  unfortunate  affair  of,ii.  443. 

R. 

Raleigh,  death  of,  j.  502. 

Hamillies,  battle  of;  ii.  128- 

Rebellion  in  Ireland,  i,  532 ;  in  England,  540 ;  in 
Scotland,  ii.  I'/S,  223 ;  a  Jacobinical  insurrec- 
tion in  Ireland,  ii.  492- 

Scformation,  origin  and  progress  of,  i.  373,  412, 

447. 
Regency,  bill  of,  ii-  396. 
Megicides,  execution  of,  ii.  30 
jHeligion,  the  Christian.introduced  into  England, 
i.  St;   reformed  by  the  protestants,  i.  373, 472, 
447- 
Resolution  in  Great  Britain,iii.  94, 96,  in  France, 

ii.  399,  &c.  in  Switzerland,  500. 
Richard  I.,  misconduct  of,  i.  142  ;  his  romantic 
folly,  147 ;  his  victorious  progress  in  Palestine, 
150  ;  his  imprisonmtnt.  152 ;  his  return,  156  ; 
his  cruelty,  156  ;  his  death,  157. 
-^ II.,  is  under  the  guidance  of  three  un- 
cles, i.  265  ;  acts  with  spirit,  2S8  ;  with  per- 
fidious inhumanity,  269  ;  his  power  is  nearly 
subverted,  271 ;  he  afterwards  crushes  all  op- 
position, 272 ;  but  is  at  length  hurled  from  his 
throne,  278. 

III.,  cruelty  of,  i.  328,  333  ;  his  usurpa- 

i^  tion,  331 ;  bis  defeat  and  death  338,  State  of 
England  in  his  time,  ibid. 

,  duke  of  York,  aspires  to  royalty,  i-  310, 
)  313 ;  defeats  the  king's  army,  314 ;  is  slain,  317. 
Jtizzio,  murder  of,  i.  453. 
Robert,  the  Conqueror's  son,  misgovernment  of, 

i.  103 ;  his  misfortunes,  104. 
—       ,  earl  of  Glocester,  heads  the  party  of  Ma- 
tilda, i.  U2- 
Robesfiierre,  sway  of,  ii.  416,  423  :  his  fall,  438. 
Rockingham,  marquis  of,  an  upright  minister, 

ii.  293,  374. 
Rodney,  admiral,  exploits  of,  ii.  282, 358,  377. 
Romans,  abandon  their  British  conquests,  i.  21. 
Rosamond,  story  of,  i.l36. 
Ross,  Ne7V,  battle  of,  ii.  497. 
Roucoux,  battle  of,  ii.  233. 
Rump,  or  remannt  of  the  long  Parliament,  i. 

562;  ii.  10,20. 
Russell  and  Sidney,  execution  oi,  ii-  67,  68. 
Ruyter,  de,  a  celebrated  Dutch  admiral,  ii.  is. 
Rysnoick,  peace  of,  ii.  111. 


Sacheverel,  a  tool  of  the  Tories,  ii.  140. 

Salisbury,  Robert  earl  of,  prime  minister,!.  489. 

Sandwich,  the  brave  earl  of,  ii.  42. 

Savannah,  siege  of,,ii.  351. 

Saxons,  character,  and  government  of,  i.  24 ; 
formation  of  their  heptarchy,  28-30  ;  dissolu- 
tion of  it,  38. 

Scotland,  incorporated  with  England,  ii.  135. 

Scots  and  Picts,  barbarous  tribes,  i.  22,  2§. 

Seringapatam,  stormed  by  the  English,  ii.  513. 

Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  administration  of, 
i.  412 ;  his  severe  fate,  425- 

Shelburne,  earl  of,  prime  minister,  ii.  374. 

Sheridan,  Richard,  oratorical  efforts  of,  ii.  394. 

Shore,  Jane,  account  of,  i-  330. 

Shrezpsbury,  battle  of,  i.  284. 

Slaves,  trade  for,  proposed  to  be  abolished,  ii. 
£94,  396,  405. 


Smith,  sir  Sidney,  distinguishes  himself  at  Acre 
ii.  515. 

Societies,  seditious,  ii.  429, 466, 504. 

Suwarronv,  a  Russian  warrior,  ii.  507,  509. 

Spensers,  the  two,  death  of,  i.  238. 

Stanford-bridge,  battle  of,  i.  70. 

Sta7iley,  lord,  chiefly  contributes  to  the  elevation 
ofHemy  VII.,  i-337. 

Stephen,  an  usurper,  i.  109  ;  suffers  the  possessors 
of  castle  to  tyrannise  over  the  people,  111  ;,is 
defeated  at  Lincoln  and  Wilton  by  the  troops 
of  the  dowager  empress  Matilda,  113, 115  ;  is 
allowed  to  reign  for  lite,  177.  His  character} 
ibid, 

Stirling,  battle  of,  i.  220. 

Stoke,  battle  near,  i.  344. 

Strafford,  trial  and  death  of  the  earl  of,  i.S26, 528. 

Suffolk,  duke  of,  prime  minister,  is  murdered,  i. 
34. 

Sweyn,  the  Dane,  domineers  in  England,  i.  60. 


TeUigam,  battle  of,  ii.  365. 

Tejier/^,  failure  at,  ii.  481. 

Tewkesbury,  battle  near,  i.  323. 

Ti/J/'oo,  death  of,  ii.  514. 

Tooke,  John  Home,  trial  of,  ii.  439- 

Tories,  or  high-church  party,  ii.  59. 

Toulon,  siege  of,  ii.  423. 

Tmvton,  battle  of,  i.  318. 

Trade,  greatly  promoted  by  Henry  VII.,  i.  357; 

by  Elizabeth,  487. 
Trial  byjui-y,  i-  83. 
Trarmp,  van,  the  Dutch  admiral,  ii-  8. 
Troye,  remarkable  treaty  of,  i.  297. 
Tyler,  Walter,  the  rebel,  i.  26«. 


Valenciennes,  siege  of,  ii.  423- 

Versailles,  treaty  of,  ii.  383. 

Vigo,  success  of  the  English  at,  ii- 118. 

Vincent,  Ca.\te  Saint,  engagenient  near,  ii.  23'. 

Vortigern,a  vitious  and  cowardly  prince,  i.  24,^6. 

Voriimer,  a  brave  prince,  i.  27. 

Voyage  round  the  world,  i.  464. 

Utrecht,  peace  of,  ii.  159. 

W. 

Wakefeld,  battle  of  i.  316, 

Wales,  conquest  of,  i.  209. 

Wallace,  the  champion  of  Scotland,  i.  219, 223. 

Walpole,  sir  Robert,  acts  as  minister  for  a  lone 
period,  ii.  196. 

War  between  the  Romans  and  the  Britons,  i.  11, 
13,  14,  &c.  between  the  Saxons  and  Britons', 
26,  &c.  between  the  Daiies  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  40,  &c.  war  of  the  Normans  with  the 
English,  73  ;  between  William  the  Conqueror 
and  the  French,  90 ;  hetAveen  Hc-nry  I.  and 
the  French.  106 ;  civil  war  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  112  ;  war  in  Ireland,  134  ;  hostilities 
between  Henry  II.  and  the  rrench,  '38  ;  and 
the  Scots,  140  ;  a  war  again  arises  with  the 
French,  143  ;  one  between  Richard  I.  and  the 
French.  156  ;  intestine  war  in  the  reign  of 
John,  177 ;  in  the  next  reign,  104 ;  war  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Scots,  212,  219, 
232  ;  and  the  Freneli,  215  ;  various  wars  un- 
der  the  third  Edward,  243,  247,  256,  257,  262  ; 
a  new  war  with  France,  i.  292  ;  hostilities  be- 
tween the  Yorkists  and  the  Lancastrians,  314 
336  ;  between  the  English  and  the  French', 
362,  405,  443  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  464 ;  be*^ 
tween  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  540; 
several  wars  between  the  English  and  the 
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Duteli,  ii.  8,  34, 41 ;  v;ai-  between  William  III. 
and  the  French,  96  ;  between  Anne  and  the 
same  nation,  11'5  ;  wars  \vith  the  Spaniards, 
186,207;  with  the  French,  218,  245;  war  in 
India,  2SS  ;  with  Spain,  281  ;  again  in  India, 
299,  378 ;  in  North  America,  331 ;  with  the 
JFrench  and  Spaniards,  347,  351 ;  a  Dutch 
war,  357  ;  two  wars  with  the  sultan  Tippoo, 
405,  512 ;  a  general  war  against  France,  415, 
422.  » 

IVarbeck,  an  impostor,  i.  347. 

TVarrants,  general,  are  exploded,  ii.  295. 

Waskin^on,  his  success,  ii.  332,  373. 

Westminster  election,  ii.  387. 

tVhi^s,  the  supposed  friends  of  liberty,  ii-  59. 

JVkkliffe,  account  of,  i.  279. 

Wilkes,  John,  is  repeatedly  expelletl  from  par- 
liament, ii.  289,303. 

Wiiliam,  the  Conqueror,  account  of,  i.  71;  his 
extraordinary  success,  75  ;  his  elevation  to  the 
English  throne,  76.  His  power  is  endangered 
by  insurrections,  78,  81,  86;  lie  exercises  a 
series  of  tyranny,  SO,  &c.  is  embroiled  with 
his  eldest  son,  87  ;  and  with  his  brother  Odo, 
89  ;  is  inrolved  in  a  war  with  the  French,  90  ; 
-dies  near  Rouen,  91. 

'  Rufus,  excludes  his  brother  Robert  from 

the  throne,  i.  92  ;  acts  in  a  rapacious  and  des- 
potic manner,  93 ;  baffles  consiiiracies,  PS,  95  ; 
takes  possession  of  Normandy.  96  ;  has  a  con- 
test with  archbishop  Anselm,  96  j  is  killed  in 
the  New  Forestj  99. 


IVilliam  HI.  cliapaeter  af,  ii.  85,  US ;  Uis  artful 
policy,  85  ;  his  expedition  to  England,  88  ; 
his  great  success,  92.  He  accepts  the  cvowa 
as  a  gift  of  the  people,  94;  confirms  their 
rights,  95 ;  favors  the  dissenters  with  a  tolera- 
tion, ibid,  opposes  James  in  Ireland,  100  ;  is 
victorious  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  101 ;  es- 
capes the  effects  of  a  conspiracy,  105  ;  baffles 
an  intended  invasion  from  France.  106  ;  dis- 
agrees with  the  parliament,  107, 112 ;  illegally 
puts  sir  John  Fenwitk  to  death,  1 10 ;  adjusts 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  111.    His  death  is  ha* 

tened  by  an  accident,  113. 

,  the  son  of  Heniy  I.  unhappy  fate  of,  i. 

107. 

— — ,  duke  of  Cumberland,  is  defeated  at  Fon- 
tenov.  ii.  222  ;  routs  a  rebel  army  at  CuUo- 
den.228. 

IVind/iam,  William,  resigns  his  share  of  the  ad  • 
ministration,  546. 

Wolfe,  general,  dies  in  the  arms  of  victory,  ii.  269, 

Wohey,  cardinal,  great  power  and  tyranny  ofi 
i.   363,371,373  ;  his  fall,  382. 

Worcester,  battle  of,  ii.  5. 

Wyatt,  sir  Thomas,  rebellion  of,  ii.  435. 


Tork,  execution  of  the  archbishop  of,  ii.  286. 
— — ,  siege  of,  i*  81. 

,  town,  in  Virginia,  a  scene  of  British  dis- 
grace, ii.  373- 
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Abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  moved  in  parlia- 
ment, 22  ;  effected,  34,  37. 

Addington,  Henry,  resigned,  21 ;  created  Lord 
Sidmouth  ;  ib, 

Agra  taken,  17. 

Alexander,  emperour,  visits  Benin,  29  ;  enters 
Leipsic,  71 ;  enters  Paris  triumphant,  76 ; 
visits  London,  83. 

Alexandria,  Egypt,  taken,  40. 

in  America,  capitulated,  85. 

Almeida,  taken  by  the  Fi-ench,  53. 

Arnboyna  taken,  55. 

Atnerica,  see  United  States. 

Amiens,  peace  of,  proved  Vjut  an  armistice,  9. 

Andreossi,  French  ambassadour  to  England,  10. 

'•'■Anne^s,  queen,  bounty,"  increased,  47. 

Associations,  volunteer,  15  ;  for  pi-ayer  17. 

Astorga,  taken  by  Spanish  patriots,  64. 

Austerlitz,  battle  of,  29. 

Austria  joins  a  new  coalition,  28  ;  recedes,  29  ; 
declares  war  against  Bonaparte,  50 ;  becomes 
his  ally,  64  ;  breaks,  and  again  unites  against 
him,  70  ;  emperour  enters  Paris,  77, 

5arfojo2  besieged,  58  ;  taken,  63. 

Ballesteros,  general  of  Spanish  patriots,  57. 

Baltimore,  unsuccessful  attack  on  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 85. 

Banda  taken,  55. 

Bcaulmrnois,  Eugene,  made  king  of  Italy,  33 ; 
defeated  by  Piatow,  66. 

Bennigsen,  general  of  Russian  forces,  37  ;  66. 

Berlin  taken.  37  ;  decree,  issued,  41 ;  revoked, 
55,  note,  60. 

Bernadotie,  elected  king  of  Sweden,  55. 

Bible  Society,  British  and  Foreign,  instituted,  19. 

Bilboa,  taken  by  the  Spanish  patriots,  64. 

Blood-hounds,  employed  against  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Domingo,  14. 

Bliicher,  marshal,  marches  to  Paris,  76  ;  obtains 
a  victory,  ib.  appointed  generalissimo,  93  ;  en- 
ters the  city  by  capitulation,  77- 


Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  first  consul  for  life,  &c.  9 ; 
insolence  to  the  English  ambassadour,  11, 12; 
his  tyranny,  13  ;  declares  no  quarter  to  be 
given  to  the  English,  15 ;  usurps  the  throne 
of  the  Bourbons,  20  ;  crowned,  23  ;  w  rites  to 
his  majesty  the  king  of  England,  proposing 
peace,  24  ;  king  of  Ital5\  25  ;  marries  Louisa 
of  Austria,  64  ;  retreats  'from  Russia,  66  ;  de- 
throned, 77 ;  goes  to  Elba,  ibid,  escapes,  and 
reaches  Paris,  90. 

Borodino,  battle  of,  65. 

Bourdeaiix  declares  for  the  Bourbons,  76. 

Brazil,  prince  of  Portugal  established  at,  46. 

Buenos  Ayres  taken,  36 ;  retaken  by  the  Span- 
ish, ib,  unsuccessful  attempt  on,  40. 

Buonaparte,  Joseph,  made  king  of  Naples,  31  ; 
of  Spain,  43  ;  defeated  by  Wellington,  72  ; 
by  Bernadotte  and  Blucher,  76. 

^^ ,  Louis,  made  king  of  Holland,  33. 

,  Lncien  arrives  in  England,  54. 

Burdett,  sir  Francis,  tumultuous  election  of,  22 
committed  to  the  tower,  S3  ;  released,  54. 

Busaco,  battle  of,  53. 

Calder,  sir  Robert,  engagement  with  French 
fleet,  25  ;  blockades  them  in  Cadiz,  26. 

Canada,  fruitless  attempts  against,  67,  73. 

Candia,  contest  with,  18. 

Canning,  Geo.  secretary  of  state,38  ;  resigns,  S3. 

Castanos,  general  of  the  Spanish  patriots,  ob- 
tains a  victory,  44. 

Castlei-aigh,  lord,  secretary  of  state,  38  ;  resigns, 
52 ;  attends  a  congress  foV  general  peace, 
72,75;  declaration  against  Bonaparte,  93. 

Catholicks,  petition,  24 ;  emancipation,  so  called, 
38. 

C«!/enne,  taken,  48. 

Century,  opening  of,  3,  8. 

Cep/mlonia,  Cerigo,  &c.  taken,  48. 

Ceuta,  taken,  S3. 

Ceylon,  difficulty  in,  18. 

Champlain,  lake,  victory  on,  by  theAmei'icatls,  86 
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Charles  IV.  king  of  Spain,  abiUeates  the  ciown, 
43  ;  resumes  and  gives  it  to  Bonaparte,  ih'ul. 

Charles,  arch-Juke,  commands  allied  army,29,Sl. 

Chesapeak,  fri{,'ate,  attack  on,  by  Leopard,  41. 

antra,  convention  of,  44  ;  inquiry  into,  47. 

Ciudad  Kodriso,  taken  by  the  French,  53 ;  evac- 
uated, 58. 

Clare,  lord,  death  of,  10. 

ColUngxvood.  admiral,  led  a  division,  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Trafalgar,  26  ;  made  a  peer,  27. 

Cliarles,  archduke,  enters  Bavaria,  51. 

Colonial  rratZe,  question  concerning,  with  United 
States,  28. 

Confederation,  new,  against  France,  28. 

Contrifnitions,  for  defence,  16. 

Copeniiagen,  surrendered,  39. 

Cormoallis,  marq-  gov.  gen.  India,  24;  death,  31. 

Corunna,  battle  near,  47  ;  capitulated,  48. 

Cumberland,  duke  of,  attempt  against,  54. 

Curracoa,  taken,  40. 

Decree,  for  seizing  ships  from  an  Eng.  port,  23- 

Dantxic,  fall  of,  39. 

D'Enghein,  duke,  arrested,  19  ;  murdered,  20. 

Delhi,  taken,  17. 

Demarara,  taken.  15. 

Denmark,  navy  ot,  claimed,  to  be  kept  from  Bo- 
naparte, 39  ;  declares  war  against  G.  B.  40 ; 
joins  the  allies  against  Bonaparte,  74. 

Deseada,  taken,  46. 

Despard,  colonel,  conspiracy  and  execution,  11'; 
instigated  by  France,  10. 

D^Oubril,  Russian  minister  at  Paris,  forms  a 
treaty  which  Alexander  spurns,  35. 

Dublin,  insurrection  in,  16. 

Dundas,  sir  David,  ajjpointed  com.  in  chief,  47. 

East  India  Coinpany,  testimony  to  gov.  Corn- 
wallis,  31  ;  charter  renewed,  63. 

Elbe,  blockaded,  15. 

Ejnbaj-go,  in  United  States,  42  ;  repealed,  49. 

Emmett,  R.  Irish  rebel,  16. 

Eifurth,  interview  between  Alexander  and  Bo- 
naparte at,  44. 

Erskine^  David  M.  enters  into  arrangement  with 
Amencan  government,  50 ;  his  supevionrs  do 
not  contirm  it,  as  it  was  unauthorized,  ib. 

Essequibo,  taken,  15, 

Eylau,  battle  of,  38. 

Ferdinand,  VII.  king  of  Spain,  43  ;  sun'enders 
the  crown,  ib.  is  liberated  by  Bonaparte,  75.. 

Ferrol,  capitulated,  48- 

Flushing,  capitulated,  48.  _ 

Foster,  Augustus  James,  minister  to  U.  S.  60. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  excluded  from  the  ministry, 
21 ;  secretary  of  state  32 ;  death  and  eharac.  35. 

French,  prevail  in  Spain  against  the  patriots,  45. 

Friedland,  battle  of,  39. 

Gaeta,  capitulates,  31. 

George  Frederick  Augustus,  installed  Prince  re- 
gent, 57 ;  wishes  to  connect  his  former  friends, 
in  the  administration,  61.. 

Georges,  seized,  19 ;  guillotined,  20. 

Cermanick  empire,  dissolved,  35. 

Good  Hope,  cape  of,  taken,  32. 

Goree,  capitulated,  19. 

Great  B7'e"teHi,elevated  rank  of,  3;  principleof  the 
war  against  the  regicides,  4;  peace  with  Fr.  5; 
population,  1801,  5. 

Guadaloupe,  capitulated,  53. 

Guillotine,  not  a  modern  invention,  21,''n. 

Hamilton,  Alex,  death  of,  22;  resembled  Pitt,  30. 

Hanover,  taken  by  the  French,  14;  by  Prussia 
for  England,  29  ;  recovered  by  its  king,  71- 

Hayti,  empire  of,  14. 

Heresy,  trial  tor,  and  conviction,  in  consistory 
court,  46. 

MoUnshed,  extract  from,  20, 1,  n. 

Holland,  expels  the  usurpers,  and  returns  to  its 
alleg'iancej  71. 


Impressments,  complaint  by  United  States  on, 
38. 

/tk^o,  East,  English  empire  in,  3  ;  acquisitions 
in,  17  ;  reflections  on  the  conquest  of;  IS. 

,  — ,  marquis  Cornwallis,  governour  of, 

24, 

Inquisition,  aholished  by  the  Spanish  cortes,  72. 

Invasion  of  England,  threatened.  34, 17. 

Ireland,  union  with  Great  Britain,  3 ;  popular 
tion,  1801,  5 ;  insurrection  in,  habeas  corpus 
act  suspended,  16. 

Isle  of  France,  capitulates,  55. 

Italy,  Bonaparte  king  of,  25. 

Ithaca,  and  other  islands,  surrendered,  48. 

Jackson,  Francis  Jaines,  envoy  to  Denmark,  39 ; 
to  United  States,  50  ;  correspondence  wilb, 
terminated  by  American  government,  ib. 

Java,  taken,  61. 

Jena,  disastrous  battle  of,  37. 

Jubilee,  50th  year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  51 ;  pa. 
thetick  lines  on  occasion  of,  52,  n. 

Junta,  supreme  of  Spain,  session  of,  45. 

Kihvarden,  lonl,  murdered,  16. 

King,  magnanimous  purpose  of.  17 ;  health  of 
impaired,  18  ;  restoration  and  thanksgiving' 
for,  19 ;  jubilee  on  the  50th  anniversary  of 
his  reign,  51  ;  health  impaired,  so  as  to  be 
unequal  to  the  duties  of  the  crown,  55. 

Konigsburg,  entered  by  Bonaparte,  39. 

Kiitusoff.  commands  the  Russian  armies,  65  ; 
defeats  Bonaparte,  6'' ;  death  of,  69. 

Lauderdale,  lord,  mission  of,  to  Paris,  35. 

Leipsic,  taken  by  Bernadotte ;  and  the  four  alli- 
ed sovereigns  meet  in,  71. 

Lille,  count  de,  title  of  Louis  XVIII,  57  ;  coiuj- 
tess  of,  death,  54. 

London,  population  of,  1801,  6. 

Louis,  XVIII.  attempt  to  poison.  20 ;  removes 
into  Russia,  22  ;  to  England,  37  ;  has  a  ])ub- 
lick  audience  with  the  prince  regent,  77  ;  ar- 
rives at  Paris,  to  take  his  rightful  crown,  73  ; 
retires  to  Belgium,  91. 

Louisa,  Maiia,  is  married  to  Bonaparte,  54. 

Lutzen,  battle  of,  69. 

Madeira,  taken  for  Portugal,  42. 

Madrid,  capitulates  to  the  French,  45  ;  taken 
by  allies,  under  Wellington,  64;  retaken  by 
the  enemy,  ib. 

Maicla,  battle  of,  32. 

Malaga,  taken  by  the  French,  S3. 

Malta,  delay  of  evacuation  of,  11. 

Mariegalailte,  taken,  46. 

Massachusetts,  exertions  of;  in  self  defence,  85, 

Matngorda,  fort,  reduced,  53. 

Milan  decree,  43  ;  revoked,  55 ;  n.  60. 

Miquelon,  taken,  15. 

Monte  Video,  taken  by  assault,  40, 

Montserrat,  taken,  58. 

Moore,  general  sir  John,  death  of.  47. 

Moreaii,  seized,  19  ;  banished,  20  ;  joins  the  alli- 
etl  army,  70  ;  death,  ib. 

Moscorv,  in  flames,  entered  by  the  French,  65; 
evacuated,  and  the  inhabitants  return,  66. 

Nantucket,  obtains  neutrality,  84. 

Naples,  seized  by  Bonaparte.  SlJ;  royal  family 
retire  to  Sicily,  ib. 

Napoleon,  usurps  the  throne,  20.  see  B. 

National  fast,  17  ;  thanksgiving,  for  victory  of 
Trafalgar,  27 ;  for  success  of  the  allies,  74. 

Nelson,  Horatio,  lord,  pui-sues  the  French,  to 
Egypt,25  ;  to  the  West  Indies,  ib.  to  Cadiz,  26  ; 
engages  them,  off  cape  Trafalgar,  26 ;  death 
and  funeral  of,  27  ;  provision  for  the  family  of, 
27 ;  monument  to,  54. 

Nexv  Orleans,  expedition  against,by  British,  86; 
unsuccessful,  87- 

Nexospapers,  English,  prohibited  in  France,  10. 

Niagara,  battle  of,  84. 
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iiicholson,  Norman,  ■*  fifty  years  shepherd,"  lines 

on  the  jubilee,  52,  w. 
Non-importation  act,  of  United  States,  33 ;  goes 

into  operation  against  Britain,  42. 
Non-intercourse,  49. 

October,  18, 18 13„the  decisive  battle,fought  on,  70. 
Oporto,  taken  by  French,  retaken  by  allies,  49. 
Orange,  prince  of,  embarks  furiHolIand,  71. 
Orders  in  council,  41. 
Falafox,  general  of  Spanish  patriots,  obtains  a 

victory,  44. 
Peace  of  Amiens,  3,  9 ;  debates  in  parliament 

on,  9 ;  terminated,  11. 
— — ,  direct  overture  from  Bonaparte  for,  24. 

of  Paris,  treaty  of,  78. 

of  Ghent,  treaty  of,  88. 

Perceval,  Spencer,  minister,  38 ;  assasinated,  62. 
fetty,  lord  Henry,  minister,  32  ;  removed,  38. 
Pichegru,  seized,  19 ;  killed,  20. 
JPitf,  William,  justifies  the  peace  of  Amiens,  9  ; 
speech  on  embodying  militia,  IS  ;  again  put 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  21 ;  death  and  charac- 
ter, 29. 
Pizis,  VII.  pope,  crowns  Bonaparte,  23  ;  confined 

by  the  tyrant,  54 ;  brought  to  Paris,  73. 
Platoxv,  marshal,  defeats  the  French,  66. 
Population  of  Great  Britain,  5  ;  of  Ireland,  ib. 

of  the  united  empire,  6 ;  of  London,  ib. 
Poi-titgal,  ])rince  of,  embarks  for  Brazil,  42; 

contributions  for  suff^'ers  in,  69. 
Prince  regent,  (see  George)  declaration  on  the 

war  by  the  United  States,  67. 
Prussia,  king  of,  accepts  Hanover  from  Bona- 
parte, 33 ;  resists  Bonaparte,  but  in  vain,  36,7 ; 
again  unites  against  him,  69 ;  visits  London, 
S3. 
jgMcen,  and  council,  duties  of,  in  the  regency,  57. 
Rambouillet,  decree  of,  54. 
Hatisbon,  taken,  51. 
Regency,  bill  for  fixing,  ?fi. 
Meign,  the  longest  in  England,  52,  n. 
Retaliation,  abhorrence  of  tlxe  system  of,  84 . 
Rochefort  squadron,  escapes  from  port,  25. 
Romano,  marquis  of,  death,  57. 
Rome,  seized  by  Bonaparte,  43  ;  incorporated 

with  France,  54. 
Rose,  George,  minister  to  United  States,  42. 
Rumbold,  sir  George,  seized,  23. 
Russia,  unites  against  France,  28  ;  recedes,  and 
is  an  ally  of  France,  42  ;  again  takes  an  hon- 
ourable and  successful  stand  against  the  ty- 
rant, 65 ;  immense  captures  from  the  French, 
66. 
Salamanca,  taken,  64. 
Saragossa,  surrendered,  48. 
Sclnvartzenhurgh,  prince,  defeats  the  French, 

76 ;  enters  Paris,  77. 
Scindia,  peace  with,  18. 
Senegal,  capitulated,  48. 
Seville,  taken  by  the  French,  53. 
Stave  trade,  motion  for  abolition  of,  22 ;  bill  for, 
24  ;  final  abolition,  34,  37  ;  farther  provisions 
against,  59  ;  efforts  by  England,  to  effect  a 
general  abolition,  78 ;  provision  in  treaty  of 
Paris,  against,  82  ;  do.  of  Ghent,  90. 
Spain,  war  with,  23 ;  discussion  on  it,  24  ;  nev- 

olution  in,  43, 
St- Croix,  taken,  42. 

—  Domingo,  French  armament  against,  9  ;  most 
atrocious  conduct  of  French  to,  10,  14;  aided 
by  the  British,  14- 

_  ,  town,  taken  for  the  Spaniards,  45. 

—  James'  palace,  fire  in,  48, 
~  John,  taken,  42. 

—  Lucia,  taken,  15. 

—  Pierre,  taken,  15. 

—  Thomas,  takenj  42. 


Stone,  Rev.  Francis,  tried  for  heresy,  and  coli" 
\icted,  46. 

Strachan,  sir  Richard,  engagement  with  Frencb 
fleet,  27. 

Strong,  fort,  built  by  volunteers,  86. 

Sutton,  Charles  M.  lord  archbishop  of  Canter^ 
bui-y,  24. 

Surinam,  taken,  22. 

Sweden,  unites  against  France,  28 ;  war  declar- 
ed against,  by  Russia  and  Denmark,  4?  ; 
peace  witli  France,  54. 

Sivenburgli,  taken,  46. 

Switzerland  resumes  its  independence,  71. 

Talavera,  battle  of,  49. 

Tarragona,  taken,  58- 

Tilsit,  treaty  of,  39 ;  pernicious  effects  of,  43. 

Tobago,  taken,  15. 

Touissant,  general,  treacherous  conduct  of  B6-' 
naparte  to,  10. 

Toulon  squadron,  gets  to  sea,  25. 

Trafalgar,  battle  of,  26;  subscription  for  the 
wounded, at,  27. 

Treaty,  with  United  States,  rejected  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, 34  ;  of  Paris,  78  ;  of  Ghent,  88. 

Turkey,  war  with,  40. 

Ulm,  capitulates,  29. 

United  empire  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
population  of,  6. 

United  States,  history,  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  Great  Britain,  6  ;  treaty  with  England, 
negotiated  by  Jay,  ib,  neutrality  proclaimed 
by  Washington,  7;  controversy  arises  with, 
27  ;  complaints  from,  on  impressments,  33 ; 
on  orders  in  council,  41 ;  exclude  British  ships 
from  their  waters,  42, 45  ;  irritation  towards 
England  increases,  49, 50 ;  augmented  difficul- 
ties with,  60 ;  declare  war  against  Great  Brit-, 
ain,  66 ;  peace  with,  88. 

Valencia,  taken,  58, 

Valladolid,  taken,  64. 

Vansittart,  Nicholas,  minister,  62. 

Tjemia,  yields,  29  ;  Bonaparte  again  enters,  51- 

,  grand  congress  at,  86 ;  manifesto  againsS 

Bonaparte,  91  ;  result  of  their  session,  92. 

Vign,  surrendered,  49. 

Villeneuve,  French  commander  at  Trafalgar,  28  i 
murder,  ib.  n, 

Vimiera,  battle  of,  44. 

Voluntary  associations,  15- 

Volunteer  corps,  17. 

IValcheren,  expedition  against,  43. 

JVales,  prince  of,  appointed  regent,  56. 

IVar,  with  France,  1803,  grounds  of  the,;i2  ;  vHf. 
avoidable,  13. 

,  by  United  States,  66 ;  reprobated  by  ma- 
ny there,  67. 

Wardle,  charges  against  the  commander  in 
chief,  47. 

Washington,  city  of,  taken,  85. 

PVellesley,  sir  Arthur,  commands  the  troops  in 
aid  of  the  Spanish  patriots,  44. 

,  marquis,  secretary  of  state,  52. 

Wellington,  earl,  among  the  greatest  warriours, 
63  ;  created  a  duke,  78 ;  commander  in  chief, 
on  the  continent,  93. 

Whitivorth,  lord,  ambassadour  to  France,  10  ; 
rude  treatment  of,  11, 12 ;  recalled,  ib. 

Wilberforce,  William,  speech  on  slave  trade.  22  ; 
renewed  motion  on,  24. 

Windham,  William,  secretary  of  state,  32 ; 
death,  54. 

Wittgenstein,  succeeds  Kutusoff,  69. 

Wolfe,  Rev.  Arthur,  murfered,  16. 

Tvrk,  duke  of,  commander  in  cbjef^>17  :  resigns. 
47  ;  reappointed,  60, 

Zante,  &c,  surrendered.  43, 


